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INTRODUCTION  TO  QUENTIN  DURWARD. 


Th«g  scene  of  this  romance  is  laid  in  the  15th  century, 
when  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  the  sinews  and 
nerves  of  national  defense,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  by 
which,  as  by  a  vivifying  soul,  that  system  was  animated, 
began  to  be  innovated  upon  and  abandoned  by  those  grosser 
characters  who  centered  their  sum  of  happiness  in  procuring 
the  personal  objects  on  which  they  had  fixed  their  own 
exclusive  attachment.  The  same  egotism  had  indeed  dis- 
played itself  even  in  more  primitive  ages  ;  but  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  openly  avowed  as  a  professed  principle  of 
action.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  had  in  it  this  point  of  excel- 
lence, that  however  overstrained  and  fantastic  many  of  its 
doctrines  may  appear  to  us,  they  were  all  founded  on  gener- 
osity and  self-denial,  of  which  if  the  earth  were  deprived,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  of  virtue  among 
the  human  race. 

Among  those  who  were  the  first  to  ridicule  and  abandon 
the  self-denying  principles  in  which  the  young  knight  was 
instructed,  and  to  which  he  was  so  carefully  trained  up,  Louis 
the  Eleventh  of  France  was  the  chief.  That  sovereign  was 
of  a  character  so  purely  selfish — so  guiltless  of  entertaining 
any  purpose  unconnected  with  his  ambition,  covetousness, 
and  desire  of  selfish  enjoyment,  that  he  almost  seems  an  in- 
carnation of  the  devil  himself,  permitted  to  do  his  utmost  to 
corrupt  our  ideas  of  honor  in  its  very  source.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  Louis  possessed  to  a  great  extent  that 
caustic  wit  which  can  turn  into  ridicule  all  that  a  man  does 
for  any  other  person's  advantage  but  his  own,  and  was,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  qualified  to  play  the  part  of  a  cold-hearted 
and  sneering  fiend. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Goethe's  conception  of  the  character 
and  reasoning  of  Mephistopheles,  the  tempting  spirit  in  the 
singular  play  of  Faust,  appears  to  me  more  happy  than  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  Byron,  and  even  than  the  Satan  of 
Milton.  These  last  great  authors  have  given  to  the  Evil 
Principle  something  which  elevates  and  dignifies  his  wicked- 
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ness — a  sustained  and  unconquerable  resistance  against 
Omnipotence  itself,  a  loft}-  scorn  of  suffering  compared  with 
submission,  and  all  those  points  of  attraction  in  the  Author 
of  Evil  which  have  induced  Burns  and  others  to  consider 
him  as  the  hero  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  great  German 
poet  has,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  his  seducing  spirit  a  being 
who,  otherwise  totally  unimpassioned,  seems  only  to  have 
existed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing,  by  his  persuasions  and 
temptations,  the  mass  of  moral  evil,  and  who  calls  forth  by 
his  seductions  those  slumbering  passions  which  otherwise 
might  have  allowed  the  human  being  who  was  the  object  of 
the  evil  spirit's  operations  to  pass  the  tenor  of  his  life  in 
tranquility.  For  this  purpose  Mephistopheles  is,  like  Louis 
XL,  endowed  with  an  acute  and  depreciating  spirit  of  caus- 
tic wit,  which  is  employed  incessantly  in  undervaluing  and 
vilifying  all  actions  the  consequences  of  which  do  not  lead 
certainly  and  directly  to  self-gratification. 

Even  an  author  of  works  of  mere  amusement  may  be  per- 
mitted to  be  serious  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  reprobate  all 
policy,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  character,  which  rests 
its  basis  upon  the  principles  of  Machiavel  or  the  practise  of 
Louis  XL 

The  cruelties,  the  perjuries,  the  suspicions,  of  this  prince 
were  rendered  more  detestable,  rather  than  amended,  by  the 
gross  and  debasing  superstition  which  he  constantly  practised. 
The  devotion  to  the  Heavenly  saints,  of  which  he  made  such 
a  parade,  was  upon  the  miserable  principle  of  some  petty 
deputy  in  office,  who  endeavors  to  hide  or  atone  for  the 
malversations  of  which  he  is  conscious,  by  liberal  gifts  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  his  conduct,  and  endeavors 
to  support  a  system  of  fraud  by  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
incorruptible.  In  no  other  light  can  we  regard  his  creating 
the  Virgin  Mary  a  countess  and  colonel  of  his  guards,  or  the 
cunning  that  admitted  to  one  or  two  peculiar  forms  of  oath 
the  force  of  a  binding  obligation  which  he  denied  to  all 
others,  strictly  preserving  the  secret,  which  mode  of  swearing 
he  really  accounted  obligatory,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
state  mysteries. 

To  a  total  want  of  scruple,  or,  it  would  appear,  of  any 
sense  whatever  of  moral  obligation,  Louis  XL  added  great 
natural  firmness  and  sagacity  of  character,  with  a  system  of 
policy  so  highly  refined,  considering  the  times  he  lived  in, 
that  he  sometimes  overreached  himself  by  giving  way 
to  its  dictates. 

Probably  there  is  no  portrait  so  dark  as  to  be  without  its 
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softer  shades.  He  understood  the  interests  of  France,  and 
faithfully  pursued  them  so  long  ?s  he  could  identify  them 
with  his  own.  He  curried  the  country  safe  through  the 
dangerous  crisis  of  war  termed  for  "  the  public  good";  in 
thus  disuniting  and  dispersing  this  gnmd  and  dangerous 
alliance  of  the  great  crown  vassals  of  France  against  the 
sovereign,  a  king  of  a  less  cautious  and  temporizing  character, 
and  of  a  more  bold  and  less  crafty  disposition,  than  Louis  XT. 
would  in  all  probability,  have  failed.  Louis  had  also  some 
personal  accomplishments  not  inconsistent  with  his  public 
character.  He  was  cheerful  and  witty  in  society  ;  caressed 
his  victim  like  the  cat,  which  can  fawn  when  about  to  deal 
the  most  bitter  wound  ;  and  none  was  better  able  to  sustain 
and  extol  the  superiority  of  the  coarse  and  selfish  reasons  by 
which  he  endeavored  to  supply  those  nobler  motives  for 
exertion  which  his  predecessors  had  derived  from  the  high 
spirit  of  chivalry. 

In  fact  that  system  was  now  becoming  ancient,  and  had, 
even  while  in  its  perfection,  something  so  overstrained  and 
fantastic  in  its  principles,  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  the  object 
of  ridicule,  whenever,  like  other  old  fashions,  it  began  to 
fall  out  of  repute,  and  the  weapons  of  raillery  could  be  em- 
ployed against  it,  without  exciting  the  disgust  and  horror 
with  which  they  would  have  been  rejected  at  an  early  period 
as  a  species  of  blasphemy.  In  the  14th  century  a  tribe  of 
scoffers  had  arisen  who  pretended  to  supply  what  was  na- 
turally useful  in  chivalry  by  other  resources,  and  threw  ridi- 
cule upon  the  extravagant  and  exclusive  principles  of  honor 
and  virtue  which  were  openly  treated  as  absurd,  because,  in 
fact,  they  were  cast  in  a  mould  of  perfection  too  lofty  for 
the  practice  of  fallible  beings.  If  an  ingenous  and  high- 
spirited  youth  proposed  to  frame  himself  on  his  fathers* 
principles  of  honor,  he  was  vulgarly  derided  as  if  he  had 
brought  to  the  field  the  good  old  knight's  Durindarte  or  two- 
handed  sword,  ridiculous  from  its  antique  make  and  fashion, 
although  its  blade  might  be  the  Ebro's  temper,  and  its  or- 
naments of  pure  gold. 

In  like  manner,  the  principles  of  chivalry  were  cast  aside, 
and  their  aid  supplied  by  baser  stimulants.  Instead  of  the 
high  spirit  which  pressed  every  man  forward  in  the  defence 
of  his  country,  Louis  XL  substituted  the  exertions  of  the 
ever  ready  mercenary  soldier,  and  persuaded  his  subjects, 
among  whom  the  mercantile  class  began  to  make  a  figure, 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  to  mercenaries  the  risks  and  labors 
of  war,  and  to  supply  the  crown  with  the  means  of  paying 
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them,  than  to  peril  themselves  in  defense  of  their  own  sub- 
stance. The  merchants  were  easily  persuaded  by  this  reason- 
ing. The  hour  did  not  arrive,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XL, 
when  the  landed  gentry  and  nobles  could  be  in  like  manner 
'excluded,  from  the  ranks  of  war  ;  but  the  wily  monarch 
commenced  that  system,  which,  acted  upon  by  his  successors, 
at  length  threw  the  whole  military  defence  of  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown. 

He  was  equally  forward  in  altering  the  principles  which 
were  wont  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The 
doctrines  of  chivalry  had  established  in  theory,  at  least,  a 
system  in  which  Beauty  was  the  governing  and  remunerating 
divinity,  Valor  her  slave,  who  caught  his  courage  from  her 
eye,  and  gave  his  life  for  her  slightest  service.  It  is  true, 
the  system  here,  as  in  other  branches,  was  stretched  to 
fantastic  extravagance,  and  cases  of  scandal  not  unfrequently 
arose.  Still  they  were  generally  such  as  those  mentioned  by 
Burke,  where  frailty  was  deprived  of  half  its  guilt  by  being 
purified  from  all  its  grossness.  In  Louis  XL's  practice,  it 
was  far  otherwise.  He  was  a  low  voluptuary,  seeking 
pleasure  without  sentiment,  and  despising  the  sex  from 
whom  he  desired  to  obtain  it ;  his  mistresses  were  of  inferior 
rank,  as  little  to  be  compared  with  the  elevated  though 
faulty  character  of  Agnes  Sorel,  as  Louis  was  to  his  heroic 
father,  who  freed  France  from  the  threatened  yoke  of  En- 
gland. In  like  manner,  by  selecting  his  favorites  and 
ministers  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people,  Louis  showed 
the  slight  regard  which  he  paid  to  eminent  station  and  high 
birth  ;  and  although  this  might  be  not  only  excusable  but 
meritorious,  where  the  monarch's  fiat  promoted  obscure  tal- 
ent, or  called  forth  modest  worth,  it  was  very  different  when 
the  King  made  his  favorite  associates  of  such  men  as  Tristan 
THermite,  the  chief  of  his  marshalseaor  police  ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  such  a  prince  could  no  longer  be,  as  his  descend- 
ant Francis  elegantly  designed  himself,  "the  first  gentleman 
in  his  dominions. " 

Nor  were  Louis's  sayings  and  actions,  in  private  or  public, 
of  a  kind  which  could  redeem  such  gross  offences  against  the 
character  of  a  man  of  honor.  His  word,  generally  account- 
ed the  most  sacred  test  of  a  man's  character,  and  the  least 
impeachment  of  which  is  a  capital  offence  by  the  code  of 
honor,  was  forfeited  without  scruple  on  the  slightest  occasion, 
and  often  accompanied  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes.  If  he  broke  his  own  personal  and  plighted  faith, 
he  did  not  treat  that  of  the  public  with  more  ceremony.     His 
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sending  an  inferior  person  disguised  as  a  herald  to  Edward  IV. 
was  in  those  days,  when  heralds  were  esteemed  the  sacred 
depositaries  of  public  and  national  faith,  a  daring  imposition, 
of  which  few  save  this  unscrupulous  prince  would  have  been 
guilty.  * 

h\  short,  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  Louis 
XI.  were  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
chivalry,  and  his  caustic  wit  was  sufficiently  disposed  to 
ridicule  a  system  adopted  on  what  he  considered  as  the  m 
absurd  of  all  bases,  since  it  was  founded  on  the  principle:  of 
devoting  toil,  talents,  and  time  to  the  accomplishment  of  ob- 
jects from  which  no  personal  advantage  could,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  obtained. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  thus  renouncing  almost 
openly  the  ties  of  religion,  honor,  and  morality,  by  which 
mankind  at  large  feel  themselves  influenced,  Louis  sought 
to  obtain  great  advantages  in  his  negotiations  with  parties 
who  might  esteem  themselves  bound,  while  he  himself  enjoyed 
liberty.  He  started  from  the  goal,  he  might  suppose,  like 
the  racer  who  has  got  rid  of  the  weights  with  which  his 
competitors  are  still  encumbered,  and  expects  to  succeed  of 
course.  But  Providence  seems  always  to  unite  the  existence 
of  peculiar  danger  with  some  circumstance  which  may  put 
those  exposed  to  the  peril  upon  their  guard.  The  constant 
suspicion  attached  to  any  public  person  who  becomes  badly 
eminent  for  breach  of  faith  is  to  him  what  the  rattle  is  to 
the  poisonous  serpent ;  and  men  come  at  last  to  calculate, 
not  so  much  on  what  their  antagonist  says,  as  upon  that 
which  he  is  likely  to  do  ;  a  degree  of  mistrust  which  tends 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  such  a  faithless  character 
more  than  his  freedom  from  the  scruples  of  conscientious 
men  can  afford  him  advantage.  The  example  of  Louis  XI. 
raised  disgust  and  suspicion  rather  than  a  desire  of  imitation 
among  other  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
outwitting  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries  operated  to 
put  others  on  their  guard.  Even  the  system  of  chivalry 
though  much  less  generally  extended  than  heretofore,  sur- 
vived this  profligate  monarch's  reign,  who  did  so  much  to 
stilly  its  luster,  and  long  after  the  death  of  Louis  XL  it  in- 
spired the  Knight  without  Fear  and  Reproach  and  the  gal- 
lant Francis  I. 

Indeed,  although  the  reign  of  Louis  had  been  as  success- 
ful in  a  political  point  of  view  as  he  himself  could  have  de- 
sired, the  spectacle  of  his  death-bed  might  of  itself  be  a 

*  See  Note  46,  p.  448. 
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warning-piece  against  the  seduction  of  his  example.  Jealous 
of  every  one,  but  chiefly  of  his  own  son,  he  immured  himself 
in  his  Castle  of  Plessis,  entrusting  his  person  exclusively  to 
the  doubtful  faith  of  his  Scottish  mercenaries.  He  never 
stirred  from  his  chamber,  he  admitted  no  one  into  it ;  and 
wearied  Heaven  and  every  saint  with  prayers,  not  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins,  but  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life. 
With  a  poverty  of  spirit  totally  inconsistent  with  his  shrewd 
worldly  sagacity,  he  importuned  his  physicians  until  they  in- 
sulted as  well  as  plundered  him.  In  his  extreme  desire  of 
.  he  .sent  to  Italy  for  supposed  relics,  and  the  yet  more 
extraordinary  importation  of  an  ignorant  crack-brained  peas- 
ant, who,  from  laziness  probably,  had  shut  himself  up  in  a 
cave,  and  renounced  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  or  the  produce  of  the 
dairy.  This  man,  who  did  not  possess  the  slightest  tincture 
of  letters,  Louis  reverenced  as  if  he  had  been  the  Pope  him- 
self, and  to  gain  his  good-will  founded  two  cloisters. 

It  was  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  of  this  course 
of  superstition  that  bodily  health  and  terrestrial  felicity 
seemed  to  be  his  only  objects.  Making  any  mention  of  his 
sins  when  talking  on  the  state  of  his  health  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited ;  and  when  at  his  command  a  priest  recited  a  prayer 
to  St.  Eutropius,  in  which  he  recommended  the  King's  wel- 
fare both  in  body  and  soul  Louis  caused  the  two  last  words 
to  be  omitted,  saying  it  was  not  prudent  to  importune  the 
blessed  saint  by  too  many  requests  at  once.  Perhaps  he 
thought  by  being  silent  on  his  crimes,  he  might  suffer  them 
to  pass  out  of  the  recollection  of  the  celestial  patrons,  whose 
aid  he  invoked  for  his  body. 

So  great  were  the  well-merited  tortures  of  this  tyrant's 
death-bed,  that  Philip  des  Comines  enters  into  a  regular  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  numerous  cruelties  inflicted 
on  others  by  his  order  ;  and,  considering  both,  comes  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  that  the  worldly  pangs  and  agony  suffered 
by  Louis  were  such  as  might  compensate  the  crimes  he  had 
committed  and  that,  after  a  reasonable  quarantine  in  purga- 
tory, he  might  in  mercy  be  found  duly  qualified  for  the  su- 
perior regions. 

Fenelon  also  has  left  his  testimony  against  this  prince, 
who.-e  node  of  living  and  governing  he  has  described  in  the 
following  remarkable  passage  : — 

Pv^malion.  tourmente  par  une  soif  insatiable  des  richesses,  se 
rend  de  plus  en  plus  miserable  et  odieux  a  ses  sujets.  C'est  uu 
crime  a  Tyr  que  d  avoir  de  grands  biens  ;  Tavarice  le  rend  defiant, 
soupyouneux,  cruel ;  il  persecute  les  riches,  et  ilcraint  les  pauvres. 
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C'est  un  crime  encore  plus  grand  a  Tvr  (Pa voir  de  la  vertu  ;  car 
Pygmalion  suppose  que  le  bons  ne  peuvent  souiTiir  ses  injustices 
et  ses  infamies  :  la  vertu  le  condamne  ;  il  s'aigrit  el  s'irrite  contre 
elle.  Tout  l'agite  inquete,  le  ronge  ;  il  a  peur  de  son  ombre  ;  il 
ne  dort  ni  bait  ni  jour  ;  les  Dieux,  pour  le  confondre,  Paccablent 
de  tresors  dont  il  n'ose  jouir.  De  qu'il  cherclie  pour  etre  heureux 
est  precisement  ce  qui  Pempeche  del'etre.  II  regrettetout  ce  qu'il 
donne  ;  il  crainttoujours  de  perdre  ;  il  se  tourmente  pour  gagner. 

On  ne  le  voit  presque  jamais  ;  il  est  seul,  triste,  abattu.  au  fond 
de  son  palais  ;  ses  amis  memes  n'osebt  Paborder,  de  peur,  de  lui 
devenir  suspects.  Une  garde  terrible  tient  toujoursdes  epees  nues 
et  des  piques  levees  autour  de  sa  maison.  Trent  chanibres  qui 
communiquent  les.  unes  aux  autres,  et  dont  chacuue  a  une  porte  de 
fer  avec  six  gros  verroux,  sont  le  lieu  ou  il  se  renferme  ;  on  ne  sait 
jamais  dans  laquelle  de  ces  chambres  il  couehe  ;  et  on  assure  qu'il 
ne  couehe  jamais  deux  nuits  de  suite  dans  la  meme,  de  peur  d'y 
etre  egorge.  II  ne  connoit  ni  les  doux  plaisirs,  ni  Pamitie  encore 
plus  douce.  Si  on  lui  parle  de  chercher  la  joie,  il  sent  qu  elle  fr.it 
loin  de  lui,  et  qu'elle  refuse  d'entrer  dans  son  coeur.  Ses  yeux 
creux  sont  pleins  d'un  feu  apre  et  farouche  ;  ils  sont  sans  cesse 
errans  de  tous  cotes ;  il  prete  Poreille  au  moindre  bruit,  et  se  sent 
tout  emu  ;  il  est  pale,  defait,  et  les  noirs  soucis  sont  peints  sur  son 
visage  toujours  ride.  II  se  tait,  il  soupire,  il  tire  de  son  coeur  de 
profonds  gemissemens,  il  ne  peut  cacher  les  remords  qui  dechirent 
ses  entrailles.  Les  mets  les  plus  exquis  le  degoutent.  Ses  en  fans, 
loin  d'etre  son  esperance,  sont  le  sujet  de  sa  terreur :  il  en  a  fait 
ses  plus  dangereux  ennemis.  II  n'a  eu  toute  sa  vie  aucun  moment 
d'assure :  il  ne  se  conserve  qu'a  force  de  repandre  le  sang  de  tous 
ceux  qu'il  craint.  Insense,  qui  ne  voit  pas  que  sa  cruaute,  a 
laquelle  il  se  confie,  le  fera  peril* !  Quelqu'un  de  ses  domestiques, 
aussi  defiant  que  lui,  se  hatera  de  delivrer  le  monde  de  ce  monstre. 

The  instructive  but  appalling  scene  of  this  tyrant's  suffer- 
ings was  at  length  closed  by  death,  30th  August,  1483. 

The  selection  of  this  remarkable  person  as  the  principle 
character  in  the  romance — for  it  will  be  easily  comprehended 
that  the  little  love  intrigue  of  Quentin  is  only  employed  as 
the  means  of  bringing  out  the  story — afforded  considerable 
facilities  to  the  Author.  The  whole  of  Europe  was,  during 
the  15th  century,  convulsed  with  dissensions  from  such 
various  causes,  that  it  would  have  required  almost  a  disserta- 
tion to  have  brought  the  English  reader  with  a  mind  perfectly 
alive  and  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  strange 
scenes  to  which  he  was  introduced. 

In  Louis  XI. 's  time,  extraordinary  commotions  existed 
throughout  all  Europe.  England's  civil  wars  were  ended 
rather  in  appearance  than  reality  by  the  short-lived  ascen- 
dency of  the  house  of  York.  Switzerland  was  asserting  that 
freedom  which  was  afterwards  so  bravely  defended.  In  the 
Empire  and  in  France  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were 
endeavoring  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  control,  while 
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Charles  of  Burgundy  by  main  force,  and  Louis  more  art- 
fully by  indirect  means,  labored  to  subject  them  to  subser- 
.i-nce  to  their  respective  sovereignties.  Louis,  while  with 
one  hand  he  circumvented  and  subdued  his  own  rebellious 
vassals,  labored  secretly  with  the  other  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  large  trading  towns  of  Flanders  to  rebel  against  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy, to  which  their  wealth  and  irritability  naturally 
disposed  them.  In  the  more  woodland  districts  of  Flanders, 
the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  William  de  la  Marck,  called  from 
his  ferocity  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  were  throwing  off 
the  habits  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  to  practise  the  violences 
and  brutalities  of  common  bandits. 

A  hundred  secret  combinations  existed  in  the  different 
provinces  of  France  and  Flanders  ;  numerous  private  emis- 
saries of  the  restless  Louis — Bohemians,  pilgrims,  beggars, 
or  agents  disguised  as  such — were  everywhere  spreading  the 
discontent  which  it  was  his  policy  to  maintain  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Burgundy. 

Amidst  so  great  an  abundance  of  materials,  it  was 
difficult  to  select  such  as  should  be  most  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  the  reader  ;  and  the  Author  had  to  regret 
that,  though  he  made  liberal  use  of  the  power  of  departing 
from  the  reality  of  history,  he  felt  by  no  means  confident  of 
having  brought  his  story  into  a  pleasing,  compact,  and 
sufficiently  intelligible  form.  The  mainspring  of  the  plot 
is  that  which  all  who  know  the  least  of  the  feudal  system  can 
easily  understand,  though  the  facts  are  absolutely  fictitious. 

The  right  of  a  feudal  superior  was  in  nothing  more  univer- 
sally acknowledged  than  in  his  power  to  interfere  in  the 
marriage  of  a  female  vassal.  This  may  appear  to  exist  as  a 
contradiction  both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  declare 
•that  marriage  shall  be  free,  while  the  feudal  or  muncipal  ju- 
risprudence, in  case  of  a  fief  passing  to  a  female,  acknowledges 
an  interest  in  the  superior  of  the  fief  to  dictate  the  choice  of 
her  companion  in  marriage.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  the  superior  was,  by  his  bounty,  the  original 
grantor  of  the  fief,  and  is  still  interested  that  the  marriage  of 
the  vassal  shall  place  no  one  there  who  may  be  inimical  to 
his  liege  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  reasonably 
pleaded  that  this  right  of  dictating  to  the  vassal,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  is  only  competent  to  the 
superior  from  whom  the  fief  is  originally  derived.  There  is 
therefore  no  violent  improbability  in  the  vassal  of  Burgundy 
flying  to  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  himself  was  vassal  ;  nor  is  it  a  great 
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Btretoh  of  probability  to  affirm,  that  Louis  unscrupulous  as 
I  e  was,  should  have  formed  the  design  of  betraying  the 
fugitive  into  some  alliance  which  might  prove  inconvenient, 
if  not  dangerous,  to  his  formidable  kinsman  and  vassal  of 
Burgundy. 

I  may  add,  that  the  romance  of  Quentin  Durward,  which 
acquired  a  popularity  at  home  more  extensive  than  some  of 
its  predecessors,  found  also  unusual  success  on  the  con- 
tinent,* where  the  historical  allusions  awakened  more 
familar  ideas. 

Abbotsford  1st  December  1831. 
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And  one  who  hath  had  losses — go  to  ! 

Much  Ado  About  Nothimg. 

"When"  honest  Dogberry  sums  up  and  recites  all  the  claims 
which  he  had  to  respectability,  and  which,  as  he  opined, 
ought  to  have  exempted  him  from  the  injurious  appellation 
conferred  on  him  by  Master  Gentleman  Comrade*  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  lays  not  more  emphasis  even  upon  his 
double  gown  (a  matter  of  some  importance  in  a  certain  ct- 
devant  capital  which  I  wot  of),  or  upon  his  being  "  a  pretty 
piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina/'  or  even  upon  the  conclu- 
sive argument  of  his  being  "  a  rich  fellow  enough,"  than 
upon  his  being  one  li  that  hath  had  losses." 

Indeed,  I  have  always  observed  your  children  of  prosperity,, 
whether  by  way  of  hiding  their  full  glow  of  splendor  from 
those  whom  fortune  has  treated  more  harshly,  or  whether 
that  to  have  risen  in  spite  of  calamity  is  as  honorable  to 
their  fortune  as  it  is  to  a  fortress  to  have  undergone  a  siege, 
■ — however  this  be,  I  have  observed  that  such  persons  never 
fail  to  entertain  you  with  an  account  of  the  damage  they 
sustain  by  the  hardness  of  the  times.  You  seldom  dine  at  a 
well-supplied  table,  but  the  intervals  between  the  cham- 
pagne, the  burgundy,  and  the  hock  are  filled,  if  your 
entertainer  be  a  moneyed  man,  with  the  fall  of  interest  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  investments  for  cash,  which  is 
therefore  lying  idle  on  his  hands  ;  or,  if   he  be  a  landed 

*  [See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vii.  pp.  161-167.] 
f  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  that  follows  is  imaginary. 
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proprietor,  with  a  woful  detail  of  arrears  and  diminished 
rents.  This  hath  its  effects.  The  guests  sigh  and  shake 
their  heads  in  cadence  with  their  landlord,  look  on  the 
.sideboard  loaded  with  plate,  sip  once  more  the  rich  wines 
which  now  around  them  in  quick  circulation,  and  think  of 
the  genuine  henevolence,  which,  thus  stinted  of  its  means, 
still  lavishes  all  that  it  yet  possesses  on  hospitality,  an  1 
what  is  yet  more  flattering,  on  the  wealth,  which,  undim- 
inished by  these  losses,  still  continues,  like  the  inexhaustible 
hoard  of  the  generous  Aboulcasem,  to  sustain,  without  im- 
poverishment, such  copious  drains. 

This  querulous  humor,  however,  hath  its  limits,  like  to 
the  conning  of  grievances,  which  all  valetudinarians  know 
is  a  most  fascinating  pastime,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  but  chronic  complaints.  But  I  never  heard  a 
man  whose  credit  was  actually  verging  to  decay  talk  of  the 
diminution  of  his  funds  ;  and  my  kind  and  intelligent 
physician  assures  me,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  those 
afflicted  with  a  good  rousing  fever,  or  any  such  active  dis- 
order, which 

With  mortal  crisis  dotli  pretend 
His  life  to  appropinque  an  end, 

to  make  their  agonies  the  subject  of  amusing  conversation. 

Having  deeply  considered  all  these  things,  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  disguise  from  my  readers  that  I  am  neither  so  un- 
popular nor  so  low  in  fortune  as  not  to  have  my  share  in  the 
distresses  which  at  present  afflict  the  moneyed  and  landed  in- 
terest of  these  realms.  Your  authors  who  live  upon  a 
mutton  chop  may  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  threepence 
per  pound,  and,  if  they  have  children,  gratulate  themselves 
that  the  peck-loaf  may  be  had  for  sixpence  ;  but  we,  who 
belong  to  the  tribe  which  is  ruined  by  peace  and  plenty — 
we  who  have  lands  and  beeves,  and  sell  what  these  poor 
gleaners  must  buy — we  are  driven  to  despair  by  the  very 
events  which  would  make  all  Grub  Street  illuminate  its 
attics,  if  Grub  Street  could  spare  candle-ends  for  the 
purpose.  I  therefore  put  in  my  proud  claim  to  share  in  the 
distresses  which  only  affect  the  wealthy  ;  and  write  myself 
down,  with  Dogberry,  "  a  rich  fellow  enough,"  but  still  one 
"  who  hath  had  losses. " 

With  the  same  generous  spirit  of  emulation,  I  have  had 
lately  recourse  to  the  universal  remedy  for  the  brief  im- 
pecuniosity  of  which  I   complain — a  brief  residence   in  a 
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southern  elihtate,  by  which  I  have  not  only  saved  many  cart* 
loads  of  coals,  but  have  also  had  the  pleasure  to  excite 
general  sympathy  for  my  decayed  circumstances  among 
those  who,  if  my  revenue  had  continued  to  be  spent  among 
them,  would  have  cared  little  if  I  had  been  hanged.  Thus, 
while  I  drink  my  vin  ordinaire,  my  brewer  finds  the  sale  ol! 
his  small-beer  diminished — while  I  discuss  my  flask  of  cinq 
francs,  my  modicum  of  port  hangs  on  my  wine-merchant's 
hands — while  my  cotehtte  a  la  Maintcnon  is  smoking  on  my 
plate,  the  mighty  sirloin  hangs  on  its  peg  in  the  shop  of  my 
blue-aproned  friend  in  the  village.  Whatever,  in  short,  I 
spend  here  is  missed  at  home  ;  and  the  few  sous  gained  by 
the  c/arcon  perruquicr,  nay,  the  very  crust  I  give  to  his  little 
bare-bottomed,  red-eyed  poodle,  are  aidant  de  perdu  to  my 
old  friend  the  barber,  and  honest  Trusty,  the  mastiif-dog  in 
the  yard,  So  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  at  every 
turn  that  my  absence  is  doth  missed  and  moaned  by  those 
who  would  care  little  were  I  in  my  coffin,  were  they  sure  of 
the  custom  of  my  executors.  From  this  charge  of  self-seek- 
ing and  indifference,  however,  I  solemnly  except  Trusty, 
the  yard-dog,  whose  courtesies  towards  me,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  were  of  a  more  disinterested  character  than  those  of 
any  other  person  who  assisted  me  to  consume  the  bounty  of 
the  public. 

Alas  !  the  advantage  of  exciting  such  general  sympathies 
at  home  cannot  be  secured  without  incurring  considerable 
personal  inconvenience.  "  If  thou  wishest  me  to  weep,  thou 
must  first  shed  tears  thyself,"  says  Horace  ;  and,  truly,  I 
could  sometimes  cry  myself  at  the  exchange  I  have  made  of 
the  domestic  comforts  which  custom  had  rendered  neces- 
saries for  the  foreign  substitutes  which  caprice  and  love  of 
change  had  rendered  fashionable.  I  cannot  but  confess  with 
shame,  that  my  home-bred  stomach  longs  for  the  genuine 
steak,  after  the  fashion  of  Dolly's,  hot  from  the  gridiron, 
brown  without,  and  scarlet  when  the  knife  is  applied;  and 
that  all  the  delicacies  of  Very's  carte,  with  his  thousand  va- 
rious orthographies  of  bifticksde  moaton,  do  not  supply  the 
vacancy.  Then  my  mother's  son  cannot  learn  to  delight  in 
thin  potations  ;  and,  in  these  days  when  malt  is  had  for 
nothing,  I  am  convinced  that  a  double  "  straick  "  of  John 
Barleycorn  must  have  converted  "  the  poor  domestic  creature, 
small-beer,"  into  a  liquor  twenty  times  more  generous  than 
the  acid  unsubstantial  tipple  which  here  bears  the  honored 
name  of  wine,  though,  in  substance  and  qualities,  much 
eimiliar  to  your  Seine  water.     Their  higher  wines,  indeed, 
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are  well  enough — there  is  nothing  to  except  against  in  tlieii 
Chateau  Margout,  or  Sillery  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  remember 
the  generous  qualities  of  my  sound  old  Oporto.  Nay, 
down  to  the  gargon  and  his  poodle,  though  they  are  both 
amusing  animals,  and  play  ten  thousand  monkey  tricks  which 
are  diverting  enough,  yet  there  was  more  sound  humor  in 
the  wink  with  which  our  village  Packwood  used  to  com- 
municate the  news  of  the  morning  than  all  An  tome's  gambols 
could  have  expressed  in  a  week,  and  more  of  human  and 
dog-like  sympathy  in  the  wag  of  old  Trusty's  tail  than  if  his 
rival,  Touton,  had  stood  on  his  hind- legs  for  a  twelvemonth. 
These  signs  of  repentance  come  perhaps  a  little  late,  and  I 
own,  for  I  must  be  entirely  candid  with  my  dear  friend  the 
public,  that  they  have  been  somewhat  matured  by  the  per- 
version of  my  niece  Christy  to  the  ancient  Popish  faith  by 
a  certain  whacking  priest  in  our  neighborhood,  and  the 
marriage  of  my  aunt  Dorothy  to  a  demi-solde  captain  of 
horse,  a  ci-devant  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
who  would,  he  assures  us  have  been  a  field-marshal  by  this 
time  had  our  old  friend  Bonaparte  continued  to  live  and  to 
triumph.  For  the  matter  of  Christy,  I  must  own  her  head 
had  been  so  fairly  turned  at  Edinburgh  with  live  routs  a 
night,  that,  though  I  somewhat  distrusted  the  means  and 
medium  of  her  conversation,  I  was  at  the  same  time  glad 
to  see  that  she  took  a  serious  thought  of  any  kind  ;  be- 
sides, there  was  little  loss  in  the  matter,  for  the  convent 
took  her  off  my  hands  for  a  very  reasonable  pension.  But 
aunt  Dorothy's  marriage  on  earth  was  a  very  different  mat- 
ter from  Christian's  celestial  espousals.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  two  thousand  three  per  cents  as  much  lost  to 
my  family  as  if  the  sponge  had  been  drawn  over  the  na- 
tional slate,  for  who  the  deuce  could  have  thought  aunt 
Dorothy  would  have  married  ?  Above  all,  who  would  have 
thought  a  woman  of  fifty  years'  experience  would  have  mar- 
ried a  French  anatomy,  his  lower  branch  of  limbs  correspond- 
ing with  the  upper  branch,  as  if  one  pair  of  half-extended 
compasses  had  been  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the  top  of 
another,  while  the  space  on  which  the  hinges  revolved  quite 
sufficed  to  represent  the  body  ?  All  the  rest  was  mustache, 
pelisse,  and  calico  trouser.  She  might  have  commanded  a 
polk  of  real  Cossacks  in  1815,  for  half  the  wealth  which  she 
surrendered  to  this  military  scarecrow.  However,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said  upon  the  matter,  especially  as  she  had 
Come  to  the  length  of  quoting  Rousseau  for  sentiment ;  and  so 
let  that  pass. 
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':'  tving  thus  expectorated  my  bile  against  a  land  which  is, 
withstanding,    a    very  merry  land,  and   which  I  cannot 
ne,  because  I  sought  it  and  it  did  not  seek  me,  I  com 
more  immediate  purpose  of  this  Introduction,  and  which, 
•       public,  if  I  do  not  reckon  too  much  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  favors  (though,  to  say  truth,  cousistei 
and  uniformity  of  taste  are  scarce  to  be  reckoned  upon   by 
■■■  who  court  your  good  graces)  may  perhaps  go  far  to 
make  me  amends  for  the  loss  and  damage  I  have  sustained  by 
aging  aunt  Dorothy  to  the  country  of  thick  Calves,  Blender 
les,  black  mustachios,  bodiless  limbs  (1  assure  you 

fellow  is,  as  my  friend  Lord  L said,  a  complete  giblet- 

pie,  all  legs  and  wings),  and  tine  sentiments.  If  she  had 
taken  from  the  half-pay  list  a  ranting  Ilighlandman,  aw  or 
a  dashing  son  of  Erin,  I  would  never  have  mentioned  the 
subject ;  but  as  the  affair  has  happened,  it  is  scarce  possible 
not  to  resent  such  a  gratuitous  plundering  of  her  own  lawful 
heirs  and  executors.  But  "  be  hushed,  my  dark  spirit!" 
and  let  us  invite  our  dear  public  to  a  more  pleasing  theme, 
to  us,  a  more  interesting  one  to  others. 

By  dint  of  drinking  acid  tiff,  as  above  mentioned,  and 
smoking  cigars,  in  which  I  am  no  novice,  my  public  are  to  be 
informed  that  I  gradually  sipped  and  smoked  myself  into  a 
certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  un  liomme  comme  il 
fautj  one  of  the  few  line  old  specimens  of  nobility  who  are 
still  to  be  found  in  France,  who,  like  mutilated  statues  of  an 
antiquated  and  obsolete  worship,  still  command  a  certain 
portion  of  awe  and  estimation  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  by 
whom  neither  one  nor  other  are  voluntarily  rendered. 

On  visiting  the  coffee-honse  of  the  village,  I  was  at 
first  struck  with  the  singular  dignity  and  gravity  of  this 
gentleman's  manners,  his  sedulous  attachment  to  shoes  and 
stockings  in  contempt  of  half-boots  and  pantaloons,  the 
croix  de  St  Louis  at  his  button-hole,  and  a  small  white 
cockade  in  the  loop  of  his  old-fashioned  schakos.  There  was 
something  interesting  in  his  whole  appearance  ;  and  besides, 
his  gravity  among  the  lively  group  around  him  seemed  like 
the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  glare  of  a  sunny  landscape,  more 
interesting  from  its  rarity.  I  made  such  advances  towards 
acquaintance  as  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  country  authorized — that  is  to  say,  I  drew  near 
him,  smoked  my  cigar  by  calm  and  intermitted  puffs,  which 
were  scarcely  visible,  and  asked  him  those  few  questions 
which  good-breeding  everywhere,  but  more  especially  in 
France,  permits  strangers  to  put  without  hazarding  the  impu 
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tatioti  of  impertinence.  The  Marquis  de  Hautlieu,  for  such 
was  his  rank,  was  as  short  and  sententious  as  French  polite- 
ness permitted.  He  answered  every  question,  but  proposed 
nothing,  and  encouraged  no  farther  inquiry. 

'The  truth  was,  that,  not  very  accessible  to  foreigners  of 
any  nation,  or  even  to  strangers  among  his  own  countrymen, 
the  marquis  was  peculiarly  shy  towards  the  English.    A  rcm- 

,.:>t  of  ancient  national  prejudice  might  dictate  thisfeelin;;; 
or  it  might  arise  from  his  idea  that  they  are  a  haughty, 
purse-proud  people,  to  whom  rank  united  with  straitened 
circumstances,  affords  as  much  subject  for  scorn  as  for  pity; 
or  finally,  when  he  reflected  on  certain  recent  events,  he 
might  perhaps  feel  mortified  as  a  Frenchman  even  for  those 
successes  which  had  restored  his  master  to  the  throne  and 
himself  to  a  diminished  property  and  dilapidated  chateau. 
His  dislike,  however  never  assumed  a  more  active  form  than 
that  of  alienation  from  English  society.  When  the  affairs  of 
strangers  required  the  interposition  of  his  influence  in  their 
behalf,  it  was  uniformly  granted  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
French  gentleman  who  knew  what  is  due  to  himself  and  to 
national  hospitality. 

At  length,  by  some  chance,  the  marquis  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  new  frequenter  of  his  ordinary  was  a  native 
of  Scotland — a  circumstance  which  told  mightily  in  my  favor. 
Some  of  his  own  ancestors,  he  informed  me,  had  been  of 
Scottish  origin,  and  he  helieved  his  house  had  still  some  re- 
lations, in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  province  of 
Ilanguisse  in  that  country.  The  connection  had  been 
acknowledged  early  in  the  last  century  on  both  sides,  and  he 
had  once  almost  determined  during  his  exile  (for  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  marquis  had  joined  the  ranks  of  Conde, 
and  shared  all  the  misfortune  and  distresses  of  emigration  ) 
•  to  claim  the  acquaintance  and  protection  of  his  Scottish 
friends.  But  after  all,  he  said,  he  cared  not  to  present  him- 
self before  them  in  circumstances  which  could  do  them  but 
small  credit,  and  which  they  might  think  entailed  some 
little  burden,  perhaps  even  some  little  disgrace  ;  so  that  he 
thought  it  best  to  trust  in  Providence  and  do  the  best  he 
could  for  his  own  support.  What  that  was  I  never  could 
learn  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  inferred  nothing  which  could  be 
discreditable  of  the  excellent  old  man,  who  held  fast  his 
opinions  and  his  loyalty,  through  good  and  bad  repute,  till 
time  restored  him,  aged,  indigent,  and  broken  spirited,  to  the 
country  which  he  had  left  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  health, 
and  sobered  by  age  into  patience,  instead  of  that  tone  of 
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high  resentment  which  promised  speedy  vengeance  upon 
those  who  expelled  him.  I  might  have  laughed  at  some 
points  of  the  marquis's  character,  at  his  prejudices  particu- 
larly, both  at  hirtii  and  polities,  if  J  had  known  him  under 
more  prosperous  circumstances  ;  but,  situated  as  he  was, 
even  if  they  had  not  been  fair  and  honest  prejudices,  turning 
on  no  base  or  interested  motive,  one  must  have  respected  him 
as  we  respect  the  confessor  of  the  martyr  of  a  religion  which 
is  not  entirely  our  own. 

By  degrees  we  became  good  friends,  drank  our  coffee, 
smoked  our  cigar,  and  took  our  buvoroi.se  together,  for  more 
than  six  weeks,  with  little  interruption  from  avocations  on 
either  side.  Having  with  some  difficulty  got  the  key-note  of 
his  inquiries  concerning  Scotland,  by  a  fortunate  conjecture 
that  the  province  d'Hangvisse  could  only  be  our  shire  of 
Angues,  I  was  enabled  to  answer  the  most  of  his  queries  con- 
cerning his  allies  there  in  a  manner  more  or  less  satisfactory, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  marquis  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
families  in  that  county  than  1  could  possibly  have  expected. 

On  his  part  his  satisfaction  at  our  intercourse  was  so  great 
that  he  at  length  wound  himself  to  sue!)  a  pitch  of  resolution 
as  to  invite  me  to  dine  at  the  Chateau  de  Ilautlieu,  well  deserv- 
ing the  name,  as  occupying  a  commanding  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire.  This  building  lay  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  at  which  I  had  settled  my  temporary  establishment ; 
and  when  I  first  beheld  it  I  could  easily  forgive  the  mortified 
feelings  which  the  owner  testified  at  receiving  a  guest  in  the 
asylum  which  he  had  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
his  fathers.  He  gradually,  with  much  gaiety,  which  yet 
evidently  covered  a  deeper  feeling,  prepared  me  for  the  sort 
of  place  I  was  about  to  visit ;  and  for  this  he  had  full  oppor- 
tunity whilst  he  drove  me  in  his  little  cabriolet,  drawn  by  a 
large  heavy  Norman  horse,  towards  the  ancient  building. 

Its  remains  run  along  a  beautiful  terrace  overhanging  the 
river  Loire,  which  had  been  formerly  laid  out  with  a  succession 
of  flights  of  steps,  highly  ornamented  with  statues,  rock  work, 
and  other  artificial  "embellishments,  descending  from  one 
terrace  to  another  until  the  very  verge  of  the  river  was  at- 
tained. All  this  architectural  decoration,  with  its  accom- 
panying parterres  of  rich  flowers  and  exotic  shrubs,  had, 
many  years  since,  given  place  to  the  more  profitable  scene  of 
the  vine-dresser's  labors  ;  yet  the  remains,  too  massive  to  be 
destroyed,  are  still  visible,  and,  with  the  various  artificial 
slopes  and  levels  of  the  high  bank,  bear  perfect  evidence 
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how  actively  art  had  been  here  employed  to  decorate? 
nature. 

Few  of  these  scenes  are  now  left  in  perfection  ;  for  the 
fickleness  of  fashion  has  accomplished  in  England  the  total 
change  which  devastation  and  popular  fury  have  produced 
in  the  French  pleasure-grounds.  For  my  part..  I  a  ti  con- 
tented to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  Qualified  judge 
of  our  time.,  *  who  thinks  we  have  carried  to  an  extreme  our 
taste  for  simplicity,  and  that  the  neighborhood  of  a  stately 
mansion  requires  some  more  ornate  embellishments  than  can 
be  derived  from  the  meager  accompaniments  of  grass  and 
gravel.  A  highly  romantic  situation  may  be  clegra  led,  per- 
haps, by  an  attempt  at  such  artificial  ornaments  ;  but  then, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sites,  the  intervention  of 
more  architectural  decoration  than  is  now  in  use  seems  neces- 
sary to  redeem  the  naked  tameness  of  a  large  house,  placed 
by  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn,  where  it  looks  as  much 
unconnected  with  all  around  as  if  it  had  walked  out  of  town 
upon  an  airing. 

How  the  taste  came  to  change  so  suddenly  and  absolutely 
is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  unless  we  explain  it  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  the  three  friends  of  the  father  in 
Moliere's  comedy  recommend  a  cure  for  the  melancholy  of  his 
daughter — that  he  should  furnish  her  apartments,  viz.  with 
paintings,  with  tapestry,  or  with  china,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent commodities  in  which  each  of  them  was  a.  dealer. 
Tried  by  this  scale,  we  may  perhaps  discover  that,  of  old, 
the  architect  laid  out  the  garden  and  the  pleasure-grounds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mansion,  and,  naturally  enough, 
displayed  his  own  art  there  in  statues  and  vases,  and  paved 
terraces  and  flights  of  steps,  with  ornamented  balustrades  ; 
while  the  gardener,  subordinate  in  rank,  endeavored  to 
make  the  vegetable  kingdom  correspond  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  cut  his  evergreens  into  verdant  walls,  with  tovrcra 
and  battlements,  and  his  detached  trees  into  a  resemblance 
of  statuary.  But  the  wheel  has  since  revolved,  so  as  to  place 
the  landscape-gardener,  as  he  is  called,  almost  upon  a  level 
with  the  architect ;  and  hence  a  liberal  and  somewhat  violent 
use  is  made  of  spade  and  pick -ax,  and  a  conversion  of  the 
ostentatious  labors  of  the  architect  into  nferme  or  nee,  as 
little  different  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  displayed  in 
the  surrounding  country,  as  the  comforts  of  convenient  and 
cleanly  walks  imperiously  demanded  in  the  vicinage  of  a 
gentleman's  residence  can  possibly  admit. 

*  See  Price  on  the  Picturesque.    Note  1. 
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To  return  from  this  digression,  which  lias  given  the  mar- 
quis's cabriolet  (its  activity  greatly  retarded  by  the  downward 
propensities  of  Jean  Roast-Beef,  which  I  suppose  the  Nor- 
man horse  cursed  as  heartily  as  his  countrymen  of  old  time 
execrated  the  stolid  obesity  of  a  Saxon  slave)  time  to  ascend 
the  hill  by  a  winding  causeway,  now  much  broken,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  long  range  of  roofless  buildings  connected  with  the 
western  extremity  of  the  castle,  which  was  totally  ruinous. 
"  I  should  apologize,"  he  said,  "  to  you,  as  an  Englishman, 
for  the  taste  of  my  ancestors,  in  connecting  that  row  of 
stubles  with  the  architecture  of  the  chateau.  I  know  in  your 
country  it  is  usual  to  remove  them  to  some  distance  ;  but  my 
family  had  an  hereditary  pride  in  horses,  and  were  fond  of 
visiting  them  more  frequently  than  would  have  been  con- 
venient if  they  had  been  kept  at  a  greater  distance.  Before 
the  Revolution  I  had  thirty  line  horses  in  that  ruinous 
line  of  buildings." 

This  recollection  of  past  magnificence  escaped  from  him 
accidentally,  for  he  was  generally  sparing  in  alluding  to  his 
former  opulence.  It  was  quietly  said,  without  any  affecta- 
tion either  of  the  importance  attached  to  early  wealth,  or  as 
demanding  sympathy  for  its  having  passed  away.  It 
awakened  unpleasing  reflections,  however,  and  we  were  both 
silent,  till,  from  a  partially  repaired  corner  of  what  had  been 
a  porter's  lodge,  a  lively  French  payscuine,  with  eyes  as  black 
as  jet  and  as  brilliant  as  diamonds,  came  out  with  a  smile, 
which  showed  a  set  of  teeth  that  duchesses  might  have  envied, 
and  took  the  reins  of  the  little  carriage. 

"  Madelon  must  be  groom  to-day,"  said  the  marquis,  after 
graciously  nodding  in  return  for  her  deep  reverence  to  Mon- 
sieur, "  for  her  husband  is  gone  to  market;  and  for  La 
Jeunesse,  he  is  almost  distracted  with  his  various  occupa- 
tions. Madelon,"  he  continued,  as  he  walked  forward  under 
the  entrance-arch,  crowned  with  the  mutilated  armorial 
bearings  of  former  lords,  now  half-obscured  by  moss  and 
rye-grass,  rot  to  mention  the  vagrant  branches  of  some 
unpruned  shrubs — "  Madelon  was  my  wife's  god-daughter, 
and  was  educated  to  be  ftUe-de-chambre  to  my  daughter." 

This  passing  intimation,  that  he  was  a  widowed  husband 
and  childless  father,  increased  my  respect  for  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman,  to  whom  every  particular  attached  to  his 
present  situation  brought  doubtless  its  own  share  of  food  for 
melancholy  reflection,  He  proceeded,  after  the  pause  of  an 
instant,  with  something  of  a  gayer  tone — "  You  will  be  en- 
tertained with  my  poor  La  Jeunesse,"  he  said,  "  who,  by  the 
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why,  is  ten  years  older  than  I  am  (the  marquis  is  above  sixty)  ; 
he  reminds  me  of  the  player  in  the  Roman  Comique,  who 
acted  a  whole  play  in  his  own  proper  person  ;  he  insists  on 
being  maitre  d'hdtel,  maitre  de  cuisine,  valet-de-chambre,  a 
whole  suite  of  attendants  in  his  own  poor  individually.  He 
sometimes  reminds  me  of  a  character  in  the  Bridle  of  Lam- 
mermore,  which  you  must  have  read,  as  it  is  the  work  of  one 
of  your  gens  de  lettres,  qiuon  appellc,  je  crois,  le  Chevalier 
Scott."  * 

"  I  presume  }'ou  mean  Sir  Walter  ?  " 

"  Yes — the  same — the  same/'  answered  the  marquis. 

"  We  were  now  led  away  from  more  painful  recollections  ; 
for  I  had  to  put  my  French  friend  right  in  two  particulars. 
In  the  first  I  prevailed  with  difficulty  ;  for  the  marquis, 
though  he  disliked  the  English,  yet,  having  been  three 
months  in  London,  piqued  himself  on  understanding  the 
most  intricate  difficulties  of  our  language,  and  appealed  to 
every  dictionary,  from  Florio  downwards,  that  la  bride  must 
mean  "  the  bridle."  Nay,  so  septical  was  he  on  this  point 
of  philology  that,  when  I  ventured  to  hint  that  there  was 
nothing  about  a  bridle  in  the  whole  story,  he  with  great 
composure,  and  little  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  laid  the 
whole  blame  of  that  inconsistency  on  the  unfortunate  author. 
I  had  next  the  common  candor  to  inform  my  friend,  upon 
grounds  which  no  one  could  know  so  well  as  myself,  that  my 
distinguished  literary  countryman,  of  whom  I  shall  always 
speak  with  the  respect  his  talents  deserve,  was  not  responsible 
for  the  slight  works  which  the  humor  of  the  public  had  too 
generously,  as  well  as  too  rashly,  ascribed  to  him.  Surprised 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  might  even  have  gone  farther, 
and  clenched  the  negative  by  positive  evidence,  owning  to  my 
entertainer  that  no  one  else  could  possibly  have  written  these 
works,  since  I  myself  was  the  author,  when  I  was  saved  from 
so  rash  a  commitment  of  myself  by  the  calm  reply  of  the 
marquis,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  these  sort  of  trifles  were  not 
written  by  a  person  of  condition.  "  We  read  them/'  he  said, 
"  as  we  listen  to  the  pleasantries  of  a  comedian,  or  as  our  an- 
cestors did  to  those  of  a  professed  family-jester,  with  a  good 
deal  of  amusement,  which,  however,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
derive  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  has  better  claims  to  our 
society. " 

I  was  completely  recalled  to  my  constitutional  caution  by 

*  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  passage 
was  published  during  the  Author's  incognito ;  and,  as  Lucio  ex- 
presses it,  spoken  ,;  according  to  the  trick." 
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this  declaration  ;  and  became  so  much  afraid  of  committing 
myself,  thai  I  did  not  even  venture  to  explain  to  my  aristo- 
cratic friend  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  named  owed 
his  advancement,  for  aught  1  had  ever  heard,  to  certain 
works  of  his.  which  may,  without  injury,  be  compared  to 
romances  in  rhyme. 

The  truth  is.  that  amongst  some  other  unjust  prejudices, 
at  which  I  have  already  hinted,  the  marquis  had  contracted 
a  horror,  mingled  with  contempt,  for  almost  every  species  of 
author-craft  slighter  than  that  which  compounds  a  folio 
volume  of  law  or  of  divinity,  and  looked  upon  the  author  of  a 
romance,  novel,  fugitive  poem,  or  periodical  piece  of  criticism 
as  men  do  <>n  a  venomous  reptile,  with  fear  at  once  and  with 
loathing.  The  abuse  of  the  press,  he  contended,  especially 
in  its  lighter  departments,  had  poisoned  the  whole  morality 
of  Europe,  and  was  once  more  gradually  regaining  an  in- 
fluence which  had  been  silence  damidst  the  voice  of  war. 
All  writers  except  those  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  calibre, 
he  conceived  to  be  devoted  to  this  evil  cause,  from  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire  down  to  Pigault  lc  Brim  and  the  author  of  the 
Scotch  novels  ;  and  although  he  admitted  he  read  them 
pour  passer  le  temps,  yet  like  Pistol  eating  his  leek,  it  was 
not  without  execrating  the  tendency,  as  he  devoured  the  story, 
of  the  work  with  which  he  was  engaged. 

Observing  this  peculiarity,  I  backed  out  of  the  candid 
confession  which  my  vanity  had  meditated,  and  engaged  the 
marquis  in  farther  remarks  on  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors. 
"  There,"  he  said,  "  was  the  theater  where  my  father  used  to 
procure  an  order  for  the  special  attendance  of  some  of  the 
principal  actors  of  the  Comedie  Francoise  when  the  King 
and  Madame  Pompadour  more  than  once  visited  him  at 
this  place  ;  yonder,  more  to  the  center,  was  the  baron's  hall 
where  his  feudal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  when  criminals 
were  to  be  tried  by  the  seigneur  or  his  bailiff;  for  we  had, 
like  your  old  Scottish  nobles,  the  right  of  pit  and  gallows, 
or  fossa  cum  furca,  as  the  civilians  term  it.  Beneath  that 
lies  the  question-chamber,  or  apartment  for  torture ;  and, 
truly,  I  am  sorry  a  right  so  liable  to  abuse  should  have 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  living  creature.  But,"  he 
added,  with  a  feeling  of  dignity  derived  even  from  the 
atrocities  which  his  ancestors  had  committed  beneath  the 
grated  windows  to  which  he  pointed,  "  such  is  tho  effect  of 
superstition  that,  to  this  day,  the  peasants  dare  not  approach 
the  dungeons,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  wrath  of  my  ancestors 
had  perpetrated,  in  former  times,  much  cruelty." 
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As  we  approached  the  window,  while  I  expressed  some 
curiosity  to  see  this  abode  of  terror,  there  arose  from  its 
subterranean  abyss  a  shrill  shout  of  laughter,  which  we  easily 
detected  as  produced  by  a  group  of  playful  children,  who 
had  made  the  neglected  vaults  a  theatre  for  a  joyous  romp 
at  Colin  Maillard. 

The  marquis  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  had  recourse 
to  his  tabat i ere  ;  but,  recovering  in  a  moment,  observed 
these  were  Madelon's  children,  and  familiar  with  the  sup- 
posed terrors  of  the  subterranean  recesses.  "  Besides,"  he 
added,  u  to  speak  the  truth,  these  poor  children  have  been 
born  after  the  period  of  supposed  illumination,  which  dis- 
pelled our  superstition  and  our  religion  at  once  ;  and  this 
bids  me  to  remind  you,  that  this  is  tijourmaigre.  The  cure 
of  the  parish  is  my  only  guest,  besides  yourself,  and  I  would 
not  voluntarily  offend  his  opinions.  Besides,"  he  continued 
more  manfully,  and  throwing  off  his  restraint,  "adversity 
has  taught  me  other  thoughts  on  these  subjects  than  those 
which  prosperity  dictated  ;  and  I  thank  God  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  avow  that  I  follow  the  observances  of  my  church.''5 

I  hastened  to  answer,  that,  though  they  might  differ  from 
those  of  my  own,  I  had  every  possible  respect  for  the  religi- 
ous rules  of  every  Christian  community?  sensible  that  we 
addressed  the  same  Deity,  on  the  same  grand  principle  of 
salvation,  though  with  different  forms  ;  which  variety  of  wor- 
ship, had  it  pleased  the  Almighty  not  to  permit,  our  obser- 
vances would  have  been  as  distinctly  prescribed  to  us  as  they 
are  laid  down  under  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  marquis  was  no  shaker  of  hands,  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  he  grasped  mine  and  shook  it  kindly — the  only  mode 
of  acquiescence  in  my  sentiments  which  perhaps  a  zealous 
Catholic  could  or  ought  consistently  to  have  given  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

This  circumstance  of  explanation  and  remark,  with  others 
which  arose  out  of  the  view  of  the  extensive  ruins,  occupied 
us  during  two  or  three  turns  upon  the  long  terrace,  and  a 
seat  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration  in  a  vaulted 
pavilion  of  freestone,  decorated  with  the  marquis's  armorial 
bearings,  the  roof  of  which,  though  disjointed  in  some  of!  its 
groined  arches,  was  still  solid  and  entire.  "  Here"  said  he. 
resuming  the  tone  of  a  former  part  of  his  conversation,  "  I 
love  to  sit,  either  at  noon,  when  the  alcove  affords  me  shelter 
from  the  heat,  or  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun's  beams  are 
dying  on  the  broad  face  of  the  Loire — here  in  the  words  of 
your  great  poet,  whom,  Frenchman  as  I  am,  I  am  more  inti- 
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matelv  acquainted  with  than  most  Englishman,  I  love  to  rest 
myself, 

"  Showing  the  code  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy." 

Against  this  various  reading  of  a  well-known  passage  in 
Shakspeare  I  took  care  to  offer  no  protest  ;  for  I  suspect 
Shakspeare  would  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  so  delicate 
a  judge  as  the  marquis,  had  I  proved  his  having  written 
"  chewing  the  cud,  •  according  to  all  other  authorities. 
Besides,  I  bad  had  enough  of  our  former  dispute,  having 
heen  long  convinced  (though  not  until  ten  years  after  1  had 
left  Edinburgh  College)  that  the  pith  of  conversation  does 
not  consist  in  exhibiting  your  own  superior  knowledge  on 
matters  of  small  consequence,  but  in  enlarging,  improving, 
and  correcting  the  information  you  possess  by  the  authority 
of  others.  I  therefore  let  the  marquis  show  hie  code  at  his 
pleasure,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  entering  into  a  learned 
and  well-informed  disquisition  on  the  florid  style  of  archi- 
tecture introduced  into  France  during  the  17  th  century.  He 
pointed  out  its  merits  and  its  defects  with  considerable  taste  ; 
and  having  touched  on  topics  similar  to  those  upon  which  I 
have  formerly  digressed,  he  made  an  appeal  of  a  different 
kind  in  their  favor,  founded  on  the  associations  with  which 
they  were  combined.  "  Who/'  he  said,  "  would  willingly 
destroy  the  terraces  of  the  chateau  of  Sully,  since  we  cannot 
tread  them  without  recalling  the  image  of  that  statesman, 
alike  distinguished  for  severe  integrity  and  for  strong  and 
unerring  sagacity  of  mind  ?  Were  they  an  inch  less  broad, 
a  ton's  weight  less  massive,  or  were  they  deprived  of  their 
formality  by  the  slightest  inflections,  could  we  suppose  them 
to  remain  the  scene  of  his  patriotic  musings  ?  Would  an 
ordinary  root-house  be  a  fit  scene  for  the  duke  occupying  an 
arm-chair  and  his  duchess  a  tabouret,  teaching  from  thence 
lessons  of  courage  and  fidelity  to  his  sons,  of  modesty  and 
submission  to  his  daughters,  of  rigid  morality  to  both  ;  while 
the  circle  of  young  noblesse  listened  with  ears  attentive,  and 
eyes  modestly  fixed  on  the  ground,  in  a  standing  posture, 
neither  replying  nor  sitting  down  without  the  express  com- 
mand of  their  Prince  and  parent  ?  No,  monsieur,"  he  said 
with  enthusiasm  ;  "  destroy  the  princely  pavilion  in  which 
this  edifying  family-scene  was  represented,  and  you  remove 
from  the  mind  the  vraisemblance,  the  veracity,  of  the  whole 
representation.  Or  can  your  mind  suppose  this  distinguished 
peer  and  patriot  walking  in  a  jardin  Anglois  ?  Why,  you 
might  as  well  fancy  him  dressed  with  a  blue  frock  and  white 
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waistcoat,  instead  of  his  Henri  Qaatre  coat  and  rJwprau-a- 
plumes.  Consider  how  he  could  have  moved  in  the  tortuous 
maze  of  what  you  have  called  &  ferine  or  nee,  with  his  usual 
attendants  of  two  files  of  Swiss  guards  preceding  and  the 
same  number  following  him.  To  recall  his  figure,  with  his 
beard,  liaut-de-chausses  a  cannon,  united  to  his  doublet  by 
ten  thousand  aiguilettes  and  knots  of  ribbon,  you  could  not, 
supposing  him  in  a  modern  jar  din  Anglois,  distinguish  the 
picture  in  your  imagination  from  the  sketch  of  some  mad 
old  man,  who  has  adopted  the  humor  of  dressing  like  his 
great-great-grandfather,  and  whom  a  party  of  gens-d'arines 
were  conducting  to  the  hopital  desfotcs.  But  look  on  the 
long  and  magnificent  terrace,  if  it  yet  exists,  which  the  loyal 
and  exalted  Sully  was  wont  to  make  the  scene  of  his  soli- 
tary walk  twice  a-day,  while  he  pondered  over  the  patriotic 
schemes  which  he  nourished  for  advancing  the  glory  of 
France,  or,  at  a  later  and  more  sorrowful  period  of  life, 
brooded  over  the  memory  of  his  murdered  master  and  the 
fate  of  his  distracted  country  :  throw  in  that  noble  back- 
ground of  arcades,  vases,  images,  urns,  and  whatever  could 
express  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace,  and  the  landscape  be- 
comes consistent  at  once.  The  factionnaires,  with  their 
harqnebusses  ported,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  and 
level  walk,  intimate  the  presence  of  the  feudal  prince ; 
while  the  same  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  guard  of  honor 
which*  precede  and  follow  him,  their  halberds  carried  up- 
right, their  mien  martial  and  stately,  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  yet  moved,  as  it  were,  with  the  same  soul  as 
their  princely  superior  ;  teaching  their  steps  to  attend  npon 
his,  marching  as  he  marches,  halting  as  he  halts,  accom- 
modating their  pace  even  to  the  slight  irregularities  of 
pause  and  advance  dictated  by  the  fluctuations  of  his  reverie, 
and  wheeling  with  military  precision  before  and  behind  him, 
who  seems  the  center  and  animating  principle  of  their  armed 
files,  as  the  heart  gives  life  and  energy  to  the  human  body. 
Or,  if  you  smile,"  added  the  marquis,  looking  doubtfully  on 
my  countenance,  uat  a  promenade  so  inconsistent  with  the 
light  freedom  of  modern  manners,  could  you  bring  your 
mind  to  demolish  that  other  terrace  trod  by  the  fascinating 
Marchioness  de  Sevigne.  with  which  are  united  so  many  rec- 
ollections connected  with  passages  in  her  enchanting  let- 
ters ?  » 

A  little  tired  of  this  disquisition,  which  the  marquis  certain- 
ly dwelt  upon  to  exalt  the  natural  beauties  of  his  own  terrace, 
which,  dilapitated  as  it  was,  required  no  such  formal  recom- 
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fienaation,  I  informed  my  companion  that  I  had  just  re- 
teived  from  England  a  journal  of  a  tour  made  in  the  south 
I  France  by  a  young  Oxonian  friend  of  mine,  a  poet,  a 
Iraughtsman,  and  a  scholar,  in  which  he  g:xres  such  an  ani- 
mated and  interesting  description  of  the  Chateau  Grignan, 
he  dwelling  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  beloved  daughter,  and 
requently  the  place  of  her  own  residence,  that  no  one  who 
wer  rend  the  book  would  be  within  forty  miles  of  the  same 
rithout  going  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot.     The  marquis  smiled, 
eemed  very  much  pleased,  and  asked  the  title  at  length  of 
lie  work  in  question  ;  and  writing  down  to  my  dictation, 
in  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the  Rhone,  made  during  the 
\ear  18.19,*  by  John  Hughes,  A.M.,  of   Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ord,  observed,    he  could    now  purchase  no  books    for  the 
bateau,  but  would  recommend  that  the  Itineraire  should 
te  commissioned  for  the  library  to  which  he  was  abonne  in 
he  neighboring  town.     "  And  here,"  he  said,  "  comes  the 
.  are  to  save  us  farther  disquisition  ;  and  I  see  La  Jeunesse 
gliding  round  the  old  portico  on  the  terrace,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  ringing  the  dinner-bell — a  most  unnecessary  ceremony 
for  assembling  three  persons,  but  which  it  would  break  the 
old  man's  heart  to  forego.     Take  no  notice  of  him  at  present, 
as  he  wishes  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  inferior   depart- 
nents  incognito  ;  when  the  bell  has  ceased  to  sound,  he  will 
>laze  forth  on  us  in  the  character  of  major-domo." 

As  the  marquis  spoke,  we  had  advanced  towards  the  eastern 
{xtremity  of  the  chateau,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the 
edifice  that  remained  still  habitable. 

"  The  Bande  Noire,"  said  the  marquis,  "  when  they  pulled 
jbe  rest  of  the  house  to  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  timber, 
fcnd  other  materials,  have,  in  their  ravages,  done  me  the  un- 
designed favor  to  reduce  it  to  dimensions  better  fitting  the 
circumstances  of  the  owner.  There  is  enough  of  the  leaf  left 
lor  the  catapillar  to  coil  up  his  chrysalis  in,  and  what  needs 
he  care  though  reptiles  have  devoured  the  rest  of  the  bush  ?" 
As  he  spoke  thus,  we  reached  the  door,  at  which  La  Jeunesse 
appeared,  with  an  air  at  once  of  prompt  service  and  deep 
respect,  and  a  countenance  which,  though  puckered  by  a 
thousand  wrinkles,  was  ready  to  answer  the  first  good-natured 
word  of  his  master  with  a  smile,  which  showed  his  white  set 
of  teeth  firm  and  fair,  in  despite  of  age  and  suffering.  His 
clean  silk  stockings,  washed  till  their  tint  had  become  yel- 
lowish, his  cue  tied  with  a  rosette,  the  thin  gray  curl  on  either 
side  of  his  lank  cheek,  the  pearl-colored  coat,  without    a 

See  Hughes's  Itinerary.    Note  2. 
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collar,  the  solitaire,  the  jahot,  the  ruffles  at  the  wrist,  and 
the  chapeau-bras — all  announced  that  La  Jeunesse  considered 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  at  the  chateau  as  an  unusual  event, 
which  was  to  be  met  with  a  corresponding  display  of  magnifi- 
cence and  parade  on  his  part. 

As  I  looked  at  the  faithful  though  fantastic  follower  of  his 
master,  who  doubtless  inherited  his  prejudices  as  well  as  his 
cast-clothes,  I  could  not  but  own,  in  my  own  mind,  the  re- 
semblance pointed  out  by  the  marquis  betwixt  him  and  my 
own  Caleb,  the  trusty  squire  of  the  Master  of  Havens  wood. 
But  a  Frenchman,  a  jack-of-all-trades  by  nature,  can,  with 
much  more  ease  and  suppleness,  address  himself  to  a  variety 
of  services,  and  suffice  in  his  own  person  to  discharge  them 
all,  than  is  possible  for  the  formality  and  slowness  of  a  Scot- 
tishman.  Superior  to  Caleb  in  dexterity,  though  not  in  zeal, 
La  Jeunesse  seemed  to  multiply  himself  with  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion,  and  discharged  his  several  tasks  with  such 
promptitude  and  assiduity,  that  farther  attendance  than  his 
was  neither  missed  nor  wished  for. 

The  dinner,  in  particular,  was  exquisite.  The  soup, 
although  bearing  the  term  of  maigre,  which  Englishmen  use 
in  scorn,  was  most  delicately  flavored,  and  the  matelot  of 
pike  and  eels  reconciled  me,  though  a  Scottishman,  to  the 
latter.  There  was  even  a  petit  plat  of  bouilli  for  the  heretic, 
so  exquisitely  dressed  as  to  retain  all  the  juices,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rendered  so  throughly  tender,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  delicate.  The  potage,  with  another  small  dish  or 
two,  was  equally  well  arranged.  But  what  the  old  maitre 
cVlwtel  valued  himself  upon  as  something  superb,  smiling 
with  self-satisfaction,  and  in  enjoyment  of  my  surprise,  as 
lie  placed  it  on  the  table,  was  an  immense  assiettee  of  spinage, 
not  smoothed  into  a  uniform  surface,  as  by  our  uninaugurated 
cooks  upon  your  side  of  the  water,  but  swelling  into  hills 
and  declining  into  vales,  over  which  swept  a  gallant  stag, 
pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  a  noble  field  of 
horsemen  with  bugle-horns,  and  whips  held  upright,  and 
brandished  after  the  manner  of  broadswords — hounds,  hunts- 
man, and  stag  being  all  very  artificially  cut  out  of  toasted 
bread.  Enjoying  the  praises  which  I  failed  not  to  bestow  on 
this  chef  cVmuvre,  the  old  man  acknowledged  it  had  cost  the 
best  part  of  two  days  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  and  added, 
given  honor  where  honor  was  due,  that  an  idea  so  brilliant 
was  not  entirely  his  own,  but  that  Monsieur  himself  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  give  him  several  valuable  hints,  and 
even  condescended  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the 
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most  capital  figures.  The  marquis  blushed  a  little  at  this 
.eclaircissement,  which  he  might  probably  have  wished  to  sup- 
press,  but  acknowledged  he  had  wished  to  surprise  me  with  a 
scene  from  the  popular  poem  of  my  country,  Miladi  Lac.  I 
answered,  that  "  80  splendid  a  cortege  much  more  resembled 
a  grand  chasse  of  Louis  Quatorze  than  of  a  poor  King  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  pay 'sage  was  rather  like  Fontainebleau 
than  the  wilds  of  Callander. "  He  bowed  graciously  in  answer 
to  this  compliment,  and  acknowledged  that  recollections  of 
the  costume  of  the  old  French  court,  when  in  its  splendor, 
might  have  misled  his  imagination — and  so  the  conversation 
passed  on  to  other  matters. 

Our  dessert  was  exquisite  :  the  cheese,  the  fruits,  the  salad, 
the  olives,  the  cerneaux,  and  the  delicious  white  wine,  each 
in  their  way  were  impayables  ;  and  the  good  marquis,  with 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  observed,  that  his  guests  did  sin- 
cere homage  to  their  merits.  ie  After  all,"  he  said,  "  and  yet 
it  is  but  confessing  a  foolish  weakness — but,  after  all,  I  can- 
not but  rejoice  in  feeling  myself  equal  to  offering  a  stranger 
a  sort  of  hospitality  which  seems  pleasing  to  him.  Believe 
me,  it  is  not  entirely  out  of  pride  that  we  pauvre  revenants 
live  so  very  retired,  and  avoid  the  duties  of  hospitality.  It 
is  true,  that  too  many  of  us  wander  about  the  halls  of  our 
fathers,  rather  like  ghosts  of  their  deceased  proprietors  than 
like  living  men  restored  to  their  own  possessions  ;  yet  it  is 
rather  on  your  account,  than  to  spare  our  own  feelings,  that 
we  do  not  cultivate  the  society  of  our  foreign  visitors.  AVe 
have  an  idea  that  yonf  opulent  nation  is  particarly  attached 
to  faste  and  to  grande  chore — to  your  ease  and  enjoyment  of 
every  kind  ;  and  the  means  of  entertainment  left  to  us  are, 
in  most  cases,  so  limited,  that  we  feel  ourselves  totally  pre- 
cluded from  such  expense  and  ostentation.  No  one  wishes 
to  offer  his  best  where  he  has  reason  to  think  it  will  not  give 
pleasure  ;  and  as  many  of  you  publish  your  journals,  mon- 
ster la  marquis  would  not  probably  be  much  gratified  by 
seeing  the  poor  dinner  which  he  was  able  to  present  to 
milord  Anglais  put  upon  permanent  record." 

I  interrupted  the  marquis,  that  were  I  to  wish  an  account 
of  my  entertainment  published,  it  would  be  only  in  order  to 
preserve  ths  memory  of  the  very  best  dinner  I  ever  had  eaten 
in  my  life.  He  bowed  in  return,  and  presumed  that  "  I 
cither  differed  much  from  the  national  taste,  or  the  accounts 
of  it  were  greatly  exaggerated.  He  was  particularly  obliged 
to  me  for  showing  the  value  of  the  possessions  which  remained 
to  him.     The  useful,"  he  said,  "  had  no  doubt  survived  the 
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sumptuous  at  Hautlieu  as  elsewhere.  Grottoes,  statues,  curi- 
ous conservatories  of  exotics,  temple  and  tower,  had  gone  to 
the  ground  ;  but  the  vineyard,  the  potager,  the  orchard,  the 
Mange,  still  existed  "  ;  and  once  more  he  expressed  himself 
"  happy  to  find  that  their  combined  productions  conld  make 
what  even  a  Briton  accepted  as  a  tolerable  meal.  "I  only 
hope,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  will  convince  me  your  com- 
pliments are  sincere  by  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the 
Chateau  de  Hautlieu  as  often  as  better  engagements  will 
permit  during  your  stay  in  this  neighborhood." 

I  readily  promised  to  accept  an  invitation  offered  with  such 
grace  as  to  make  the  guest  appear  the  person  conferring  the 
obligation. 

The  conversation  then  changed  to  the  history  of  the  chateau 
and  its  vicinity — a  subject  which  was  strong  ground  to  the 
marquis,  though  he  was  no  great  antiquary,  and  even  no 
very  profound  historian,  when  other  topics  were  discussed. 
The  cure,  however,  chanced  to  be  both,  and  withal  a  very 
conversable  pleasing  man,  with  an  air  of  prevenance  and 
ready  civility  of  communication,  which  I  have  found  a  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  whether  they  are 
well-informed  or  otherwise.  It  was  from  him  that  I  learned 
there  still  existed  the  remnant  of  a  fine  library  in  the 
Chateau  de  Hautlieu.  The  marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders 
as  the  cure  gave  me  this  intimation,  looked  to  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  and  displayed  the  same  sort  of  petty  embar- 
rassment which  he  had  been  unable  #to  suppress  when  La 
Jeunesse  blabbed  something  of  his  interference  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  cuisine.  "I  should  be  happy  to  show 
the  books,"  he  said,  "  but  they  are  in  such  a  wild  condition, 
so  dismantled,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  exhibit  them  to  any 


one." 


"Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  cure,  "  yon  know  you 
permitted  the  great  English  bibliomaniac,  Dr.  Dibdin,  to 
consult  your  curious  relics,  and  you  know  how  highly  he 
spoke  of  them." 

"What  could  I  do,  my  dear  friend  ?"  said  the  marquis  : 
"  the  good  doctor  had  heard  some  exaggerated  account  of 
these  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  library  ;  he  had  stationed 
himself  in  the  auberge  below,  determined  to  carry  his  point 
or  die  under  the  walls.  I  even  heard  of  his  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  turret  in  order  to  provide  scaling-ladders. 
You  would  not  have  had  me  reduce  a  respectable  divine, 
though  of  another  church,  to  such  an  act  of  desperation  ?  'i 
could  not  have  answered  it  in  conscience." 
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"But  yon  know,  besides,  monsieur  le  marquis,"  continued 
the  cure,  "  that  Dr.  Dibdin  was  so  much  grieved  at  the 
dilapidation  your  library  had  sustained,  that  he  avowedly 
envied  the  powers  of  our  church,  so  much  did  he  long  to 
launch  an  anathema  at  the  heads  of  the  perpetrators." 

1 '  His  resentment  was  in  proportion  to  his  disappointment, 
I  suppose,  "  said  our  entertainer. 

"  .Not  so/'  said  the  cure  ;  "for  he  was  so  enthusiastic  on 
the  value  of  what  remains,  that  I  am  convinced  nothing  but 
your  positive  request  to  the  contrary  prevented  the  Chateau 
of  Hautlieu  occupying  at  least  twenty  pages  in  that  splendid 
work  of  which  he  sent  us  a  copy,  and  which  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  zeal  and  erudition." 

"Dr.  Dibdin  is  extremely  polite,"  said  the  marquis  ;  "and 
when  we  have  had  our  coffee — here  it  comes — we  will  go  to 
the  turret ;  and  I  hope,  as  monsieur  has  not  despised  my  poor 
fare,  so  he  will  pardon  the  state  of  my  confused  library, 
while  I  shall  be  equally  happy  if  it  can  afford  anything  which 
can  give  him  amusement.  Indeed,"  he  added,  6i  were  it 
otherwise,  you,  my  good  father,  have  every  right  over  books 
which,  without  your  intervention,  would  never  have  returned 
to  the  owner." 

Although  this  additional  act  of  courtesy  was  evidently 
wrested  by  the  importunity  of  the  cure  from  his  reluctant 
friend,  whose  desire  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
and  the  extent  of  his  losses,  seemed  always  to  struggle  with 
his  disposition  to  be  obliging,  I  could  not  help  accepting  an 
offer  which,  in  strict  politeness,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  re- 
fused. But  then  the  remains  of  a  collection  of  such  curiosity 
as  had  given  to  our  bibliomaniacal  friend  the  desire  of  leading 
the  forlorn  hope  in  an  escalade — it  would  have  been  a  desper- 
ate act  of  self-denial  to  have  declined  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it.  La  Jeunesse  brought  coffee,  such  as  we  only  taste  on  the 
continent,  upon  a  salver,  covered  with  a  napkin,  that  it 
might  be  cense  for  silver,  and  chasse-cafe  from  Martinique 
on  a  small  waiter,  which  was  certainly  so.  Our  repast  thus 
finished,  the  marquis  led  me  up  an  escalier  derohe  into  a  very 
large  and  well-proportioned  saloon  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  ;  but  so  waste  and  dilapidated,  that  I  kept  my 
eyes  on  the  ground,  lest  my  kind  entertainer  should  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  apologize  for  tattered  pictures  and 
torn  tapestry,  and,  worse  than  both,  for  casements  that  had 
yielded,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  the  boisterous  blast. 

"  We  have  contrived  to  make  the  turret  something  more 
habitable,"  said  the  marquis,  as  he  moved  hastily  through 
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this  chamber  of  desolation.  "  This/'  he  said,  "  was  the- 
picture  gallery  in  former  times,  and  in  the  boudoir,  beyond, 
which  we  now  occupy  as  a  book-closet,  were  preserved  some 
curious  cabinet  paintings,  whose  small  size  required  that 
they  should  be  viewed  closely. " 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  aside  a  portion  of  the  tapestry  I  have 
mentioned,  and  we  entered  the  room  of  which  he  spoke. 

It  was  octangular,  corresponding  to  the  external  shape  of 
the  turret  whose  interior  it  occupied.  Four  of  the  sides  had 
latticed  windows,  commanding  each,  from  a  different  point, 
the  most  beautiful  prospect  over  the  majestic  Loire  and  the 
adjacent  country  through  which  it  winded  ;  and  the  casements 
were  filled  with  stained  glass,  through  two  of  which  streamed 
the  luster  of  the  setting  sun,  showing  a  brilliant  assemblage 
of  religious  emblems  and  armorial  bearings,  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  look  at  with  an  undazzled  eye  ;  but  the 
other  two  windows,  from  which  the  sunbeams  had  passed 
away,  could  be  closely  examined,  and  plainly  showed  that 
the  lattices  were  glazed  with  stained  glass,  which  did  not 
belong  to  them  originally,  but,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to 
the  profaned  and  desecrated  chapel  of  the  castle.  It  had 
been  the  amusement  of  the  marquis  for  several  months  to 
accomplish  this  rifacimento,  with  the  assistance  of  the  curate 
and  the  all-capable  La  Jeunesse  ;  and  though  they  had  only 
patched  together  fragments,  which  were  in  many  places  very 
minute,  yet  the  stained  glass,  till  examined  very  closely,  and 
with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  pleasing  effect. 

The  sides  of  the  apartment  not  occupied  by  the  lattices 
were,  except  the  space  for  the  small  door,  fitted  up  with 
presses  and  shelves,  some  of  walnut-tree,  curiously  carved, 
and  brought  to  a  dark  color  by  time,  nearly  resembling  that 
of  a  ripe  chestnut,  and  partly  of  common  deal,  employed  to 
repair  and  supply  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  violence  and 
devastation.  On  these  shelves  were  deposited  the  wrecks,  or 
rather  the  precious  relics,  of  a  most  spendid  library. 

The  marquis's  father  had  been  a  man  of  information,  and 
hie  grandfather  was  famous,  even  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
where  literature  was  in  some  degree  considered  as  the  fash- 
ion, for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Those  two  proprie- 
tors, opulent  in  their  fortunes,  and  liberal  in  the  indulgence 
of  their  taste,  had  made  such  additions  to  a  curious  old 
Gothic  library,  which  had  descended  from  their  ancestors, 
that  there  were  few  collections  in  France  which  could  be 
compared  to  that  of  Ilautlieu.     It  had  been  completely  dis~ 
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persed,  in  consequence  of  an  ill-judged  attempt  of  the  pres- 
ent marquis,  in  1700,  to  defend  his  chateau  against  a  revolu- 
tionary mob.  Luckily,  the  cure,  who,  by  his  charitable  and 
moderate  conduct  and  his  evangelical  virtues,  possessed  much 
interest  among  the  neighboring  peasantry,  prevailed  on 
many  of  them  to  buy,  for  the  petty  sum  of  a  few  sous,  and 
sometimes  at  the  vulgar  rate  of  a  glass  of  brandy,  volumes 
which  had  cost  large  sums,  but  which  were  carried  off  in 
mere  spite  by  the  ruffians  who  pillaged  the  castle.  He 
himself  also  had  purchased  as  many  of  the  books  as  his  funds 
could  possibly  reach,  and  to  his  care  it  was  owing  that  they 
were  restored  to  the  turret  in  which  I  found  them.  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  good  cure  had  some  pride  and 
pleasure  in  showing  the  collection  to  strangers. 

In  spite  of  odd  volumes,  imperfections,  and  all  the  other 
mortifications  which  an  amateur  encounters  in  looking 
through  an  ill-kept  library,  there  were  many  articles  in 
that  of  Hautlieu  calculated,  as  Bayes  says,  "to  elevate  and 
surprise  "  the  bibliomaniac.     There  were, 

The  small  rare  volume,  dark  with  tarnish'd  gold, 

as  Dr.  Ferriar  feelingly  sings — curious  and  richly  painted 
missals,  manuscripts  of  1380,  1320,  and  even  earlier,  and 
works  in  Gothic  type,  printed  in  the  loth  and  16th  centuries. 
But  of  these  I  intend  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  should 
the  marquis  grant  his  permission. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  delighted 
with  the  day  I  had  spent  at  JIautlieu,  I  frequently  repeated 
my  visit,  and  that  the  key  of  the  octangular  tower  was  always 
at  my  command.  In  those  hours  I  became  deeply  enamored 
of  a  part  of  French  history,  which,  although  most  important 
to  that  of  Europe  at  large,  and  illustrated  by  an  inimitable 
old  historian,  I  had  never  sufficiently  studied.  At  the  same 
time,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  my  excellent  host,  I  occupied 
myself  occasionally  with  some  family  memorials  which  had 
fortunately  been  preserved,  and  which  contained  some  curious 
particulars  respecting  the  connection  with  Scotland,  which 
first  found  me  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Marquis  de  Hautlieu. 


I  pondered  on  these  things,  more  meo,  until  my  return  to 
Britain,  to  beef  and  sea-coal  fires — a  change  of  residence 
which  took  place  since  I  drew  up  these  Gallic  reminiscences. 
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At  length  the  result  of  my  meditations  took  the  form  of 
which  my  readers,  if  not  startled  by  this  preface,  will  presently 
be  enabled  to  judge.  Should  the  public  receive  it  with 
favor   I  shall  not  regret  having  been  for  a  short  time  an 


absentee. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CONTRAST 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

Hamlet. 

The  latter  part  of  the  loth  century  prepared  a  train  of 
future  events,  that  ended  by  raising  France  to  that  state  of 
formidable  power  which  has  ever  since  been,  from  time  to 
time,  the  principal  object  of  jealousy  to  the  other  European 
nations.  Before  that  period  she  had  to  struggle  for  her  very 
existence  with  the  English,  already  possessed  of  her  fairest 
provinces  ;  while  the  utmost  exertions  of  her  king,  and  the 
gallantry  of  her  people,  could  scarcely  protect  the  remainder 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  Nor  was  this  her  sole  danger.  The 
princes  who  possessed  the  grand  fiefs  of  the  crown,  and,  in 
particular,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  had  come  to 
wear  their  feudal  bonds  so  lightly,  that  they  had  no  scruple 
in  lifting  the  standard  against  their  liege  and  sovereign 
lord,  the  King  of  France,  on  the  slightest  pretence.  When 
at  peace,  they  reigned  as  absolute  princes  in  their  own  prov- 
inces ;  and  the  house  of  Burgundy,  possessed  of  the  district 
so  called,  together  with  the  fairest  and  richest  part  of  Flan- 
ders, was  itself  so  wealthy  and  so  powerful  as  to  yield  noth- 
ing to  the  crown,  either  in  splendor  or  in  strength. 

In  imitation  of  the  grand  feudatories,  each  inferior  vassal 
of  the  crown  assumed  as  much  independence  as  his  distance 
from  the  sovereign  power,  the  extent  of  his  fief,  or  the 
strength  of  his  chateau,  enabled  him  to  maintain  ;  and  these 
petty  tyrants,  no  longer  amenable  to  the  exercise  of  the  law, 
perpetrated  with  impunity  the  wildest  excesses  of  fantastic 
oppression  and  cruelty.  In  Auvergne  alone,  a  report  was 
made  of  more  than  three  hundred  of  these  independent  nobles, 
to  whom  incest,  murder,  and  rapine  Avere  the  most  ordinary 
pud  familiar  actions. 
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Besides  these  evils,  another,  springing  out  of  the  long-con- 
tinued wars  betwixt  the  French  and  English,  added  no 
small  misery  to  this  distracted  kingdom.  Numerous  bodies 
of  soldiers,  collected  into  bands,  under  officers  chosen  by 
themselv-ea  from  among  the  bravest  and  most  successful  ad- 
venturers, had  been  formed  m  various  parts  of  France  out  of 
the  refuse  of  all  other  countries.  These  hireling  combatants 
sold  their  swords  for  a  time  to  the  best  bidder  ;  and,  when 
such  service  was  not  to  be  had,  they  made  war  on  their  own 
account,  seizing  castles  and  towers,  which  they  used  as  the 
places  of  their  retreat,  making  prisoners  and  ransoming 
them,  exacting  tribute  from  the  open  villages  and  the  country 
around  them,  and  acquiring,  by  every  species  of  rapine,  the 
appropriate  epithets  of  tondeurs  and  ecorcheurs,  that  is, 
"  clippers  *'  and  "  flayers/' 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  and  miseries  arising  from  so 
distracted  a  state  of  public  affairs,  reckless  and  profuse  ex- 
pense distinguished  the  courts  of  the  lesser  nobles,  as  well  as 
of  the  superior  princes  ;  and  their  dependants,  in  imitation, 
expended  in  rude  but  magnificent  display  the  wealth  which 
they  extorted  from  the  people.  A  tone  of  romantic  and 
chivalrous  gallantry,  which,  however,  was  often  disgraced 
by  unbounded  license,  characterized  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  ;  and  the  language  of  knight-errantry  was  yet  used, 
and  its  observances  followed,  though  the  pure  spirit  of  hon- 
orable love  and  benevolent  enterprise  which  it  inculcates 
had  ceased  to  qualify  and  atone  for  its  extravagances.  The 
jousts  and  tournaments,  the  entertainments  and  revels,  which 
each  petty  court  displayed  invited  to  France  every  wander- 
ing adventurer  ;  and  it  was  seldom  that,  when  arrived  there, 
he  failed  to  employ  his  rash  courage  and  headlong  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  actions  for  which  his  happier  native  country 
afforded  no  free  stage. 

At  this  period,  and  as  if  to  save  this  fair  realm  from  the 
various  woes  with  which  it  was  menaced,  the  tottering  throne 
was  ascended  by  Louis  XL,  whose  character,  evil  as  it  was  in 
itself,  met,  combated,  and  in  a  great  degree  neutralized,  the 
mischiefs  of  the  time — as  poisons  of  opposing  qualities  are 
said,  in  ancient  books  of  medicine,  to  have  the  power  of  coun- 
teracting each  other. 

Brave  enough  for  every  useful  and  political  purpose,  Louis 
had  not  a  spark  of  that  romantic  valor,  or  of  the  pride  gen- 
erally associated  with  it,  which  fought  on  for  the  point  of 
honor,  when  the  point  of  utility  had  been  long  gained.  Calm, 
crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  he  made 
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every  sacrifice,  both  of  pride  and  passion,  which  conld  inter- 
fere with  it.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments 
and  purposes  from  all  who  approached  him,  and  frequently 
used  the  expressions,  "  That  the  king  knew  not  how  to  reign 
who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble  ;  and  that,  for  himself,  if 
he  thought  his  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would  throw  it 
into  the  fire."  No  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  time 
better  understood  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  frailties  of 
others,  and  when  to  avoid  giving  any  advantage  by  the  un- 
timely indulgence  of  his  own. 

He  was  by  nature  vindictive  and  cruel,  even  to  the  extent 
of  finding  pleasure  in  the  frequent  executions  which  he  com- 
manded. But,  as  no  touch  of  mercy  ever  induced  him  to 
spare  when  he  could  with  safety  condemn,  so  no  sentiment 
of  vengeance  ever  stimulated  him  to  a  premature  violence. 
He  seldom  sprung  on  his  prey  till  it  was  fairly  within  his 
grasp,  and  till  all  hope  of  rescue  was  vain  ;  and  his  move- 
ments were  so  studiously  disguised,  that  his  success  was 
generally  what  first  announced  to  the  world  the  object  he 
had  been  manceuvering  to  attain. 

In  like  manner,  the  avarice  of  Louis  gave  way  to  apparent 
profusion,  when  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  the  favorite  or 
minister  of  a  rival  prince  for  averting  any  impending  attack, 
or  to  break  up  any  alliance  confederated  against  him.  He 
was  fond  of  license  and  pleasure  ;  but  neither  beauty  nor 
the  chase,  though  both  were  ruling  passions,  ever  withdrew 
him  from  the  most  regular  attendance  to  public  business  and 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  was 
profound,  and  he  had  sought  it  in  the  private  walks  of  life, 
in  which  he  often  personally  mingled  ;  and,  though  natur-* 
ally  proud  and  haughty,  he  hesitated  not,  with  an  inatten- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  society  which  was  then 
thought  something  portentously  unnatural,  to  raise  from  the 
lowest  rank  men  whom  he  employed  on  the  most  important 
duties,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  choose  them,  that  he  was 
rarely  disappointed  in  their  qualities. 

Yet  there  were  contradictions  in  the  character  of  this  art- 
ful and  able  monarch  ;  for  human  nature  is  rarely  uniform. 
Himself  the  most  false  and  insincere  of  mankind,  some  of 
the  greatest  errors  of  his  life  arose  from  too  rash  a  confidence 
in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  others.  When  these  errors 
took  place,  they  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  over-refined 
system  of  policy,  which  induced  Louis  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  undoubting  confidence  in  those  whom  it  was 
his   object    to    overreach;    for,    in    his    general    conduct, 
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he  was  as  jealous  and  suspicious  as  any  tyrant  who  ever 
breathed. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noticed  to  complete  the  sketch 
of.  this  formidable  character,  by  which  he  rose  among  the 
rude  chivalrous  sovereigns  of  the  period  to  the  rank  of  a 
keeper  among  wild  beasts,  who,  by  superior  wisdom  and 
policy,  by  distribution  of  food,  and  some  discipline  by  blows, 
comes  finally  to  predominate  over  those  who,  if  unsubjected 
by  his  arts,  would  by  main  strength  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 

The  first  of  these  attributes  was  Louis's  excessive  super- 
stition— a  plague  with  which  Heaven  of  ten  afflicts  those  who 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  religion.  The  remorse  aris- 
ing from  his  evil  actions,  Louis  never  endeavored  to  appease  by 
any  relaxation  in  his  Machiavellian  stratagems,  but  labored, 
in  Vain,  to  soothe  and  silence  that  painful  feeling  by  super- 
stititious  observances,  severe  penance,  and  profuse  gifts  to 
the  ecclesiastics.  The  second  property,  with  which  the  first 
is  sometimes  found  strangely  united,  was  a  disposition  to 
low  pleasures  and  obscure  debauchery.  The  wisest,  or  at 
least  the  most  craftv,  sovereign  of  his  time,  he  was  fond  of 
low  life,  and,  being  himself  a  man  of  wit,  enjoyed  the  jests 
and  repartees  of  social  conversation  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  other  points  of  his  character.  He  even 
mingled  in  the  comic  adventures  of  obscure  intrigue,  with  a 
freedom  little  consistent  with  the  habitual  and  guarded 
jealousy  of  his  character  ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  this  species 
of  humble  gallantry,  that  he  caused  a  number  of  its  gay  and 
licentious  anecdotes  to  be  enrolled  in  a  collection  well  known 
to  book-collectors,  in  whose  eyes  (and  the  work  is  unfit  for 
any  other) the  right  edition  is  very  precious.* 

By  means  of  this  monarch's  powerful  and  prudent,  though 
most  unamiable,  character,  it  pleased  Heaven,  who  works 
by  the  tempest  as  well  as  by  the  soft  small  rain,  to  restore 
to  the  great  French  nation  the  benefits  of  civil  government, 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  they  had  nearly  lost. 

Ere  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Louis  had  given  evidence  of 
his  vices  rather  than  of  his  talents.  His  first  wife,  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  was  "done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues" 
in  her  husband's  court,  where,  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Louis  himself,  not  a  word  would  have  been  breathed 
against  that  amiable  and  injured  princess.  He  had  been  an 
ungrateful  and  a  rebellious  son,  at  one  time  conspiring  to 
seize  his  father's  person,  and  at  another  levying  open  war 
against  him.     For  the  first  offence,  he  was  banished  to  his 

*  See  Edition  of  Cent  Nouvelles.    Note  3. 
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appanage  of  Dauphin^,  which  ho  governed  with  much  sa- 
gacity :  for  the  second,  he  Was  driven  into  absolute  exile,  and 
forced  to  throw  himself  oil  the  mercy,  and  almost  on  the 
charity,  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  son,  where  he  en- 
joyed hospitality,  afterwards  indifferently  requited,  until 
the  death  of  his  father  in  14(51. 

In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  Louis  was  almost  over- 
powered by  a  league  formed  against  him  by  the  great  Vas- 
sals of  France,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  his 
son,  the  Count  de  Oharalois,  at  its  head.  They  levied 
a  powerful  army,  blockaded  Paris,  fought  a  battle  of 
doubtful  issue  under  its  very  walls,  and  placed  the  French 
monarchv  on  the  brink  of  actual  destruction.  It  usually 
happens  in  such  cases  that  the  more  sagacious  general  of 
the  two  gains  the  real  fruit,  though  perhaps  not  the  mar- 
tial fame, of  the  disputed  field.  Louis,  who  had  shown  great 
personal  bravery  during  the  battle  of  Montl'hery,  was  able, 
by  his  prudence,  to  avail  himself  of  its  undecided  character, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  victory  on  his  side.  He  temporized 
until  the  enemy  had  broken  up  their  leaguer,  and  showed 
so  much  dexterity  in  sowing  jealousies  among  those  great 
powers,  that  their  alliance  "  for  the  public  weal,"  as  they 
termed  it,  but  in  reality  for  the  overthrow  of  all  but  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  French  monarchy,  dissolved  itself, 
and  was  never  again  renewed  in  a  manner  so  formidable. 
From  this  period,  Louis,  relieved  of  all  danger  from  Eng- 
land by  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  engaged 
for  several  years,  like  an  unfeeling  but  able  physician,  in 
curing  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic,  or  rather  in  stopping, 
now  by  gentle  remedies,  now  by  the  use  of  fire  and  steel, 
the  progress  of  those  mortal  gangrenes  with  which  it  was 
then  infected.  The  brigandage  of  the  Free  Companies, 
and  the  unpunished  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  he  labored 
to  lessen,  since  he  could  not  actually  stop  them  ;  and,  by 
dint  of  unrelaxed  attention,  he  gradually  gained  some  ad- 
dition to  his  own  regal  authority,  or  effected  some  diminu- 
tion of  those  by  whom  it  was  counterbalanced. 

Still  the  King  of  France  was  surrounded  by  doubt  and 
danger.  The  members  of  the  league  "  for  the  public  weal," 
though  not  in  unison,  were  in  existence,  and,  like  a  scotched 
snake,  might  re-unite  and  become  dangerous  again.  But  a 
worse  danger  was  the  increasing  power  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, then  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,  and 
little  diminished  in  rank  by  the  very  slight  dependence  of 
his  duchy  upon  the  crown  of  France. 
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Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  or  rather  the  Audacious,  for 
Ills  courage  was  allied  to  rashness  and  frenzy,  then  wore 
the  ducal  coronet  of  Burgundy,  which  he  burned  to  convert 
into  a  royal  and  independent  regal  crown.  The  character 
of  this  duke  was  in  every  respect  the  direct  contrast  to  that 
of  Louis  XI. 

The  latter  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  crafty,  never  prose- 
cubing  a  desperate  enterprise,  and  never  abandoning  one 
likely 'to  be  successful,  however  distant  the  prospect,  The 
genius  of  the  Duke  was  entirely  different.  He  rushed  on 
danger  because  he  loved  it,  and  on  difficulties  because  he 
despised  them.  As  Louis  never  sacrificed  his  interest  to 
his  passion,  so  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  never  sacrificed 
his  passion,  or  even  his  humor,  to  any  other  consideration. 
Notwithstanding  the  near  relationship  that  existed  between 
them,  and  the  support  which  the  Duke  and  his  father  had 
afforded  to  Louis  in  his  exile  when  Dauphin,  there  was  mu- 
tual contempt  and  hatred  betwixt  them.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy despised  the  cautious  policy  of  the  King,  and  imputed 
to  the  faintness  of  his  courage,  that  he  sought  by  leagues, 
purchases,  and  other  indirect  means  those  advantages  which, 
in  his  place  the  Duke  would  have  snatched  with  an  armed 
hand.  He  likewise  hated  the  King,  not  only  for  the  in- 
gratitude he  had  manifested  for  former  kindnesses,  and  for 
personal  injuries  and  imputations  which  the  ambassadors  of 
Louis  had  cast  upon  him  when  his  father  was  yet  alive,  but 
.also,  and  especially,  because  of  the  support  which  he  afforded 
in  secret  to  the  discontented  citizens  of  Ghent,  Liege,  and 
other  great  towns  in  Flanders.  These  turbulent  cities,  jeal- 
ous of  their  privileges  and  proud  of  their  wealth,  were  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  their  liege  lords 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  never  failed  to  find  underhand 
countenance  at  the  court  of  Louis,  who  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  fomenting  disturbance  within  the  dominions  of 
his  overgrown  vassal. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Duke  were  retaliated  by 
Louis  with  equal  energy,  though  he  used  a  thicker  veil  to  con- 
ceal his  sentiments.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  pro- 
found sagacity  not  to  despise  the  stubborn  obstinacy  which 
never  resigned  its  purpose,  however  fatal  perseverance  might 
prove,  and  the  headlong  impetuosity  which  commenced  its 
career  without  allowing  a  moment's  consideration  for  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered.  Yet  the  Kins:  hated  Charles 
even  more  than  he  contemned  him,  and  his  scorn  and 
.hatred  were  the  more  intense  that  they  were  mingled  with 
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(bar  ;  for  he  knew  that  the  onset  of  the  mad  bull,  to  whom 
le  likened  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  must  ever  be  formidable 
hough   the  animal  makes   it  with  shut  eyes.     It  was  not 
£one  the  wealth  of  the  Burgundian provinces,  the  discipline 
ff  the  warlike  inhabitants,  and  the   mass  01  their  crowded 
population,     which    the    King    dreaded,    for    the    personal 
qualities  of   their  leader  had   also   much  in   them  that  was 
dangerous.     The  very  soul  of  bravery,   winch  he  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  rashness/aud  beyond  it,  profuse  in  expenditure, 
splendid  in   his  court,   his  person,    and  his  retinue,    in  all 
which    he    displayed    the    hereditary    magnificence   of   the 
house  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold  drew  into  his  service 
almost  all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  age  whose  tempers  wre  eon- 
genial  ;  and  Louis  saw  too  clearly  what  might  be  attempted 
and  executed  by  such  a  train  of  resolute  adventurers,  follow- 
ing a  leader  of  a  character  as  ungovernable  as  their  own. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which  increased  the 
animosity  of  Louis  towards  his  overgrown  vassal  :  he  owed 
him  favors  which  he  never  meant  to  repay,  and  was  under 
the  frequent  necessity  of  temporizing  with  him,  and  even  of 
enduring  bursts  of  petulant  insolence,  injurious  to  the  regal 
dignity,  without  being  able  to  treat  him  otherwise  than  as  his- 
"  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy/' 

It  was  about  the  year  14G8,  when  their  feuds  were  at  the 
ugliest,  though  a  dubious  and  hollow  truce,  as  frequently 
lappened,  existed  for  the  time  betwixt  them,  that  the  present, 
narrative  opens.     The  person  first  introduced   on  the  stage 
rill  be  found  indeed  to  be  of  a  rank  and  condition  the  illus- 
(ration  of  whose  character  scarcely  called  for  a  dissertation 
[n  the  relative  position  of  two  great  princes  ;  but  the  pas- 
lions  of  the  great,  their  quarrels,  and  their  reconciliations, 
Involve  the  fortunes  of  all  who  approach  them  ;  and  it  will 
l>e  found,   on  proceeding  farther  in    our   story,    that   this 
preliminary   chapter   is   necessary   for   comprehending  the 
nistory  of  the  individual  whose  adventures  we  are  about  ta 
relate. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   WANDERER 

Why  then  the  world  is  my  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Ancient  Pistol. 

It  was  upon  a  delicious  summer  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
assumed  its  scorching  power,  and  while  the  dews  yet  cooled 
and  perfumed  the  air,  that  a  youth,  coming  from  the  north- 
eastward, approached  the  ford  of  a  small  river,  or  rather  a 
large  brook,  tributary  to  the  Cher,  near  to  the  royal  Castle 
of  Plessis-les-Tours,  whose  dark  and  multiplied  battlements 
rose  in  the  background  over  the  extensive  forest  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  These  woodlands  comprised  a  noble 
chase,  or  royal  park,  fenced  by  an  inclosure,  termed,  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  plexitiiim,  which  gives  the  name 
of  Plessis  to  so  many  villages  in  France.  The  castle  and 
village  of  which  we  particularly  speak  was  called  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  and  was  built  about  two 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  fair  town  of  that  name,  the 
capital  of  ancient  Touraine,  whose  rich  plain  has  been  termed 
the  Garden  of  France. 

On  the  bank  of  the  above-mentioned  brook,  opposite  to 
that  which  the  traveler  was  approaching,  two  men,  who  ap- 
peared in  deep  conversation,  seemed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
watch  his  motions  ;  for,  as  their  station  was  much  more 
elevated,  they  could  remark  him  at  considerable  distance. 

The  age  of  the  young  traveler  might  be  about  nineteen,  or 
betwixt  that  and  twenty,  and  his  face  and  person,  which 
were  very  prepossessing,  did  not,  however,  belong  to  the 
country  in  which  he  was  now  a  sojourner.  His  short  gray 
cloak  and  hose  were  rather  of  Flemish  than  of  French 
fashion,  while  the  smart  blue  bonnet,  with  a  single  sprig  of 
holly  and  an  eagle's  feather,  was  already  recognized  as  the 
Scottish  head -gear.  His  dress  was  very  neat,  and  arranged 
with  the  precision  of  a  youth  conscious  of  possessing  a  fine 
person.  He  had  at  his  back  a  satchel,  which  seemed  to 
contain  a  few  necessaries,  a  hawking  gauntlet  on  his  left 
hand,  though  he  carried  no  bird,   and  in  his  right  a  stout 
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hunter's  pole.  Over  his  left  shoulder  hung  an  embroidered 
scarf  which  sustained  a  small  pouch  of  scarlet  velvet,  such 
as  was  then  used  by  fowlers  of  distinction  to  carry  their 
hawks'  food,  and  other  matters  belonging  to  that  much 
admired  sport.  This  was  crossed  by  another  shoulder-belt, 
to  which  was  hung  a  hunting-knife,  or  cOuteau  de  chasse. 
Instead  of  the  boots  of  the  period,  he  wore  buskins  of  half- 
dressed  deer's-skin. 

Although  his  form  had  not  yet  attained  its  full  strength, 
he  was  tall  and  active,  and  the  lightness  of  the  step  with 
which  he  advanced  showed  that  his  pedestrian  mode  of 
traveling  was  pleasure  rather  than  pain  to  him.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  in  spite  of  a  general  shade  of  darker  hue, 
with  which  the  foreign  sun,  or  perhaps  constant  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  in  his  own  country,  had  in  some  degree  em- 
browned it. 

His  features,  without  being  quite  regular,  were  frank, 
open,  and  pleasing.  A  half  smile,  which  seemed  to  arise 
from  a  happy  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  showed,  now  and 
then,  that  his  teeth  were  well  set,  and  as  pure  as  ivory  ; 
whilst  his  bright  blue  eye,  with  a  corresponding  gaiety,  had 
an  appropriate  glance  for  every  object  which  it  encountered, 
expressing  good-humor,  lightness  of  heart,  and  determined 
resolution. 

He  received  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the  few  travel- 
ers who  frequented  the  road  in  those  dangerous  times  with 
the  action  which  suited  each.  The  strolling  spearman,  half 
soldier,  half  brigand,  measured  the  youth  with  his  eye,  as  if 
balancing  the  prospect  of  booty  with  the  chance  of  des- 
perate resistance  ;  and  read  such  indications  of  the  latter  in 
the  fearless  glance  of  the  passenger,  that  he  charged  his 
ruffian  purpose  for  a  surly  "  Good  morrow,  comrade."  which 
the  young  Scot  answered  with  as  martial,  though  a  less 
sullen,  tone.  The  wandering  pilgrim  or  the  begging  friar 
auswered  his  reverend  greeting  with  a  paternal  benedicite  ; 
and  the  dark-eyed  peasant  girl  looked  after  him  for  many  a 
step  after  they  had  passed  each  other,  and  interchanged  a 
laughing  "good  morrow. "  In  short,  there  was  an  attrac- 
tion about  his  whole  appearance  not  easily  escaping  atten- 
tion, and  which  was  derived  from  the  combination  of  fear- 
less frankness  and  good-humor  with  sprightly  look's  and  a 
handsome  face  and  person.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  his  whole 
demeanor  bespoke  one  who  was  entering  on  life  with,  no 
apprehension  of  the  evils  with  which  it  is  beset,  and  small 
•is   for   struggling   with  its  hardships,   except  a  lively 
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spirit  and  a  courageous  disposition  ;  and  it  is  with  such 
tempers  that  vouth  most  readily  sympathizes,  and  for  whom 
chiefly  age  and  experience  feel  affectionate  and  pitying  in- 
terest. 

The  youth  whom  we  have  described  had  been  long  visible 
to  the  two  persons  who  loitered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
small  river  which  divided  him  from  the  park  and  the 
castle  ;  but  as  he  descended  the  rugged  bank  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  the  light  step  of  a  roe  which  visits  the  fountain, 
the  younger  of  the  two  said  to  the  other,  "  It  is  our  man- 
it  is  the  Bohemian  !  If  he  attempts  to  cross  the  ford,  he  is 
a  lost  man  :  the  water  is  up,  and  the  ford  impassable." 

"  Let  him  make  that  discovery  himself,  gossip/'  said  the 
elder  personage  ;  "it  may,  perchance,  save  a  rope,  and 
break  a  proverb." 

"  I  judge  him  by  the  blue  cap,"  said  the  other,  "for  I 
cannot  see  his  face.  Hark,  sir ;  he  hallooes  to  know 
whether  the  water  be  deep." 

"  Nothing  like  experience  in  this  world,"  answered  the 
other  :  "  let  him  try." 

The  young  man,  in  the  mean  while,  receiving  no  hint  to 
the  contrary,  and  taking  the  silence  of  those  to  whom  he 
applied  as  an  encouragement  to  proceed,  entered  the  stream 
without  farther  hesitation  than  the  delay  necessary  to  take 
off  his  buskins.  The  elder  person,  at  the  same  moment, 
hallooed  to  him  to  beware,  adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  to  his 
companion,  u  Mortdieu,  gossip,  you  have  made  another  mis- 
take :  this  is  not  the  Bohemian  chatterer." 

But  the  intimation  to  the  youth  came  too  late.  lie  either 
did  not  hear  or  could  not  profit  by  it,  being  already  in  the 
deep  stream.  To  one  less  alert  and  practised  in  the  exer- 
cise of  swimming,  death  had  been  certain,  for  the  brook  was 
both  deep  and  strong. 

"  By  St.  Anne  !  but  he  is  a  proper  youth,"  said  the  elder 
man.  "Run,  gossip,  and  help  your  blunder  by  giving  him 
aid,  if  thou  canst.  He  belongs  to  thine  own  troop  ;  if  old 
saws  speak  truth,  water  will  not  drown  him." 

Indeed,  the  young  traveler  swam  so  strongly,  and  buf- 
feted the  waves  so  well,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  current,  he  was  carried  but  a  little  way  down  from 
the  ordinary  landing-place. 

By  this  time  the  younger  of  the  two  strangers  was  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  shore  to  render  assistance,  while  the  other 
followed  him  at  a  graver  pace,  saying  to  himself  as  he  ap- 
proached, "  I  knew   water  would  never  drown  that  young 
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fellow.  "  By  my  halidome,  lie  is  ashore,  and  grasps  his 
pole  !  If  I  make  not  the  more  haste,  he  will  beat  my 
gossip  for  the  only  charitable  action  which  I  ever  saw  him 
perform,  or  attempt  to  perform,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life." 

There  was  some  reason  to  augur  such  a  conclusion  of  the 
adventure,  for  the  bonny  Scot  had  already  accosted  the 
younger  Samaritan,  who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance,  with 
these  ireful  words — "  Discourteous  dog  !  why  did  you  not 
answer  when  I  called  to  know  if  the  passage  wa-  tit  to  be  at- 
tempted ?  May  the  foul  fiend  catch  me,  but  I  will  teach  you 
the  respect  due  to  strangers  on  the  next  occasion  ! " 

This  was  accompanied  with  that  significant  flourish  with  his 
pole  which  is  called  le  moirfinct,  because  the  artist,  holding  it 
in  the  middle,  brandishes  the  two  ends  in  every  direction,  like 
the  sails  of  a  windmill  in  motion.  His  opponent,  seeing  him- 
self thus  menaced,  laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  who  on  all  occasions  are  more  ready  for  action  than 
for  speech  ;  but  his  more  considerate  comrade,  who  came  up, 
commanded  him  to  forbear,  and,  turning  to  the  young  man, 
accused  him  in  turn  of  precipitation  in  plunging  into  the 
swollen  ford,  and  of  intemperate  violence  in  quarreling  with 
a  man  who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance. 

The  young  man,  on  hearing  himself  thus  reproved  by  a 
man  of  advanced  age  and  respectable  appearance,  immedi- 
ately lowered  his  weapon,  and  said,  "  He  would  be  sorry  if  he 
had  done  them  injustice  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  appeared  to  him 
as  if  they  had  suffered  him  to  put  his  life  in  peril  for  want  of 
a  word  of  timely  warning,  which  could  be  the  part  neither  of 
honest  men  nor  of  good  Christians,  far  less  of  respectable  bur- 
gesses, such  as  they  seemed  to  be." 

"  Fair  son,"  said  the  elder  person,  "'you  seem,  from  your 
accent  and  complexion,  a  stranger  ;  and  you  should  recollect 
your  dialect  is  not  so  easily  comprehended  by  us  as  perhaps  it 
may  be  uttered  by  you." 

f  Well,  father,"  answered  the  youth,  "  I  do  not  care  much 
about  the  ducking  I  have  had,  and  I  will  readily  forgive  your 
being  partly  the  cause,  provided  you  will  direct  me  to  come 
place  where  I  can  have  my  clothes  dried  ;  for  it  is  my  only 
suit,  and  I  must  keep  it  somewhat  decent." 

"  For  whom  do  vou  take  us,  fair  son  ?  "  said  the  elder 
stranger,  in  answer  to  this  question. 

"  For  substantial  burgesses,  unquestionably,"  said  the 
youth  ;  il  or,  hold — you,  master,  may  be  a  money-broker  or  a 
corn-merchant,  and  this  man  a  butcher  or  grazier." 
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"You  have  hit  our  capacities  rarely,"  said  the  elder,  smil- 
ing. "  My  business  is  indeed  to  trade  in  as  much  money  as 
I  can  ;  and  my  gossip's  dealings  are  somewhat  of  kin  to  the 
bu teller's.  As  to  your  accommodation,  we  will  try  to  serve 
you  ;  but  I  must  first  know  who  you  are,  and  whither  you  are 
going  ;  for,  in  these  times,  the  roads  are  filled  with  travelers 
on  foot  and  horseback  who  have  anything  in  their  heads  but 
honesty  and  the  fear  of  God." 

The  young  man  cast  another  keen  and  penetrating  glance 
on  him" who  spoke,  and  on  his  silent  companion,  as  if  doubt- 
ful whether  they,  on  their  part,  merited  the  confidence  they 
demanded  ;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  was  as  folloAvs. 

The  eldest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  men,  in  dress  and 
appearance,  resembled  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper  of  the 
period.  His  jerkin,  hose,  and  cloak  were  of  a  dark  uniform- 
color,  but  worn  so  threadbare  that  the  acute  young  Scot  con- 
ceived that  the  wearer  must  be  either  very  rich  or  very  poor, 
probably  the  former.  The  fashion  of  the  dress  was  close  and 
short — a  kind  of  garments  which  were  not  then  held  deco- 
rous among  gentry,  or  even  the  superior  class  of  citizens,  who 
generally  wore  loose  gowns  which  descended  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg. 

The  expression  on  this  man's  countenance  was  partly  at- 
tractive and  partly  forbidding.  His  strong  features,  sunk 
cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes  had,  nevertheless,  an  expression  of 
shrewdness  and  humor  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  young 
adventurer.  But  then,  those  same  sunken  eyes,  from  under 
the  shroud  of  thick  black  eyebrows,  had  something  in  them 
that  was  at  once  commanding  and  sinister.  Perhaps  this 
effect  was  increased  by  the  low  fur  cap,  much  depressed  on  the 
forehead,  and  adding  to  the  shade  from  under  which  those 
eyes  peered  out ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  young  stranger 
had  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  his  looks  with  the  meanness  of 
his  appearance  in  other  respects.  His  cap,  in  particular,  in 
which  all  men  of  any  quality  displayed  either  a  brooch  of  gold 
or  of  silver,  was  ornamented  with  a  paltry  image  of  the 
A^irgin,  in  lead,  such  as  the  poorer  sort  of  pilgrims  bring  from 
Loretto. 

His  comrade  was  a  stout-formed,  middled-sized  man,  more 
than  ten  years  younger  than  his  companion,  with  a  down- 
looking  visage  and  a  very  ominous  smile,  when  by  chance  he 
gave  way  to  that  impulse,  which  was  never,  except  in  reply 
to  certain  secret  signs  that  seemed  to  pass  between  him  and 
the  elder  stranger.  This  man  was  armed  with  a  sword  and 
dagger  ;  and,  underneath  his  plain  habit,  the  Scotsman  ob- 
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served  that  he  concealed  ijqzeran,  or  flexible  shirt  of  linked 
mail,  which,  as  being  often  worn  by  those,  even  of  peaceful 
professions,  who  were  called  upon  at  that  perilous  period  .to 
be  frequently  abroad,  confirmed  the  young  man  in  his  con- 
jecture that  the  wearer  was  by  profession  a  butcher,  grazier, 
or  something  of  that  description,  called  upon  to  be  much 
abroad. 

The  young  stranger,  comprehending  in  one  glance  the  re- 
sult of  the  observation  which  has  taken  us  some  time  to  ex- 
press, answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  am  ignorant 
whom  I  may  have  the  honor  to  address,"  making  a  slight 
reverence  at  the  same  time;  "  but  I  am  indifferent  who 
knows  that  I  am  a  cadet  of  Scotland,  and  that  I  come  to 
seek  my  fortune  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  after  the  custom 
of  my  countrymen."  « 

"  Pasqiws-dieii !  and  a  gallant  custom  it  is,"  said  the 
elder  stranger.  "  You  seem  a  fine  young  springald,  and  at 
the  right  age  to  prosper,  whether  among  men  or  women. 
What  say  you  ?  I  am  a  merchant,  and  want  a  lad  to  assist 
in  my  traffic.  I  suppose  you  are  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
assist  in  such  mechanical  drudgery  ?" 

"Fair  sir,"  said  the  youth,  "if  your  offer  be  seriously 
made,  of  which  I  have  my  doubts,  I  am  bound  to  thank  you 
for  it,  and  I  thank  you  accordingly  ;  but  I  fear  I  should  be 
altogether  unfit  for  your  service." 

"  What  ! "  said  the  senior,  "  I  warrant  thou  knowest 
better  how  to  draw  the  bow  than  how  to  draw  a  bill  of 
charges —  canst  handle  a  broadsword  better  than  a  pen — ■ 
ha!" 

"I  am,  master,"  answered  the  young  Scot,  "a  braeman, 
and  therefore,  as  we  say,  a  bowman.  But  besides  that,  I 
have  been  in  a  convent,  where  the  good  fathers  taught  me  to 
read  and  write,  and  even  to  cipher." 

"  Pasques-dieu  !  that  is  too  magnificent,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. "By  our  Lady  of  Embrun,  thou  art  a  prodigy, 
man  !  " 

"  Rest  you  merry,  fair  master,"  said  the  youth,  who  was 
not  much  pleased  with  his  new  acquaintance's  jocularity,  "  I 
must  go  dry  myself,  instead  of  standing  dripping  here,  an- 
swering questions." 

The  merchant  only  laughed  louder  as  he  spoke,  and  an- 
swered, "  Pasques-dieu  I  the  proverb  never  fails — fier  com  me 
un  Ecossois  ;  but  come,  youngster,  you  are  of  a  country  I 
have  a  regard  for,  having  traded  in  Scotland  in  my  time — 
an  honest  poor  set  of  folks  they  are  ;  and,  if  you  will  come 
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with  us  to  the  village,  I  will  bestow  on  you  a  cup  of  burnt 
sack  and  a  warm  breakfast,  to  atone  for  your  drenching. 
But,  tete-hleau  !  what  do  you  with  a  hunting-glove  on  your 
hand  ?  Know  you  not  there  is  no  hawking  permitted  in  a 
royal  chase  ?  n 

"  1  was  taught  that  lesson,"  answered  the  youth,  "by  a 
rascally  forester  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  I  did  but  fly 
the  falcon  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Scotland,  and  that  I 
reckoned  on  for  bringing  me  into  some  note,  at  a  heron  near 
Peronne,  and  the  rascally  schelm  shot  my  bird  with  an 
arrow/' 

"  What  did  you  do  ?"  said  the  merchant. 

"  Beat  him,"  said  the  youngster,  brandishing  his  staff, 
<(  as  near  to  death  as  one  Christian  man  should  belabor  an- 
other.    I  wanted  not  to  have  bis  blood  to  answer  for." 

"  Know  you,"  said  the  burgess,  "  that,  had  you  fallen 
into  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  hands,  he  would  have  hung 
you  up  like  a  chestnut  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  am  told  he  is  as  prompt  as  the  King  of  France  for 
that  sort  of  work.  But,  as  this  happened  near  Peronne,  I 
made  a  leap  over  the  frontiers,  and  laughed  at  him.  If  he 
had  not  been  so  hasty,  I  might  perhaps  have  taken  service 
with  him." 

"  He  will  have  a  heavy  miss  of  such  a  paladin  as  you  are, 
if  the  truce  should  break  off,"  said  the  merchant,  and  threw 
a  look  at  his  own  companion,  who  answered  him  with  one  of 
the  downcast  lowering  smiles,  which  gleamed  along  his  coun- 
tenance, enlivening  it  as  a  passing  meteor  enlivens  a  winter 
sky. 

The  young  Scot  suddenly  stopped,  pulled  his  bonnet  over 
his  right  eyebrow,  as  one  that  would  not  be  ridiculed,  and 
said  firmly,  "My  masters,  and  especially  you,  sir,  the  elder, 
and  who  should  be  the  wiser,  you  will  find,  I  presume,  no 
sound  or  safe  jesting  at  my  expense.  I  do  not  altogether 
like  the  tone  of  your  conversation.  I  can  take  a  jest  with 
any  man,  and  a  rebuke,  too,  from  my  elder,  and  say 
(  Thank  you,  sir/  if  I  know  it  to  be  deserved  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  being  borne  in  hand  as  if  I  were  a  child,  when,  God 
wot,  I  find  myself  man  enough  to  belabor  you  both,  if  you 
provoke  me  too  far. 

The  eldest  man  seemed  like  to  choke  with  laughter  at  the 
lad's  demeanor  ;  his  companion's  hand  stole  to  his  sword 
hilt,  which  the  youth  observing  dealt  him  a  blow  across 
the  wrist,  which  made  him  incapable  of  grasping  it  ;  while 
his  companion's  mirth  was  only  increased  by  the  incident. 
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"Hold — hold,"  lie  cried,  "most  doughty  Scot,  even  for 
thine  own  dear  country's  sake  ;  and  you,  gossip,  forbear 
your  menacing  look.  Pasques-dieu  !  let  us  be  just  traders, 
and  setoff  the  wetting  against  the  knock  on  the  wrist,  which 
was  given  with  so  much  grace  and  alacrity.  And  hark  ye, 
my  young  friend,"  he  said  to  the  young  man  with  a  grave 
sternness  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  youth  could  do,  damped 
and  overawed  him,  "no  more  violence.  I  am  no  fit  object 
for  it,  and  my  gossip,  as  you  may  see,  has  had  enough  of  it. 
Let  me  know  your  name." 

"I  can  answer  a  civil  question  civilly,"  saici  the  youth  ; 
"and  will  pay  fitting  respect  to  your  age,  if  you  do  not  urge 
my  patience  with  mockery.  Since  I  have  been  here  in  France 
and  Flanders,  men  have  called  me,  in  their  fantasy,  the 
Varlet  with  the  Velvet  Pouch,  because  of  this  hawk  purse 
which  I  carry  by  my  side ;  but  my  true  name,  when  at  home, 
is  Quentin  Durward." 

"Durward!"  said  the  querist;  "is  it  a  gentleman's 
name  ? " 

"  By  fifteen  descents  in  our  family,"  said  the  young  man  ; 
"and  that  makes  me  reluctant  to  follow  any  other  trade  than 
arms." 

"A  true  Scot!  Plenty  of  blood,  plenty  of  pride,  and 
right  great  scarcity  of  ducats,  I  warrant  thee.  Well,  gossip," 
he  said  to  his  companion,  "go  before  us,  and  tell  them  to 
have  some  breakfast  ready  }^onder  at  the  Mulberry  Grove  ; 
for  this  youth  will  do  as  much  honor  to  it  as  a  starved  mor.se 
to  a  house-wife's  cheese.  And  for  the  Bohemian— hark  in 
thy  ear- 


His  comrade  answered  by  a  gloomy  but  intelligent  smile, 
and  set  forward  at  a  round  pace,  while  the  elder  man  con- 
tinued, addressing  young  Durward— "  You  and  I  will  walk 
leisurely  forward  together,  and  we  may  take  a  mass  at 
St.  Hubert's  chapel  in  our  way  through  the  forest ;  for  it 
is  not  good  to  think  of  our  fleshly  before  our  spiritual 
wants." 

Durward,  as  a  good  Catholic,  had  nothing  to  object  against 
this  proposal,  although  he  might  probably  have  been  desir- 
ous, in  the  first  place,  to  have  dried  his  clothes  and  refreshed 
himself.  Meanwhile,  they  soon  lost  sight  of  their  down- 
ward-looking companion,  but  continued  to  follow  the  same 
path  which  he  had  taken,  until  it  led  them  into  a  wood  of 
tall  trees,  mixed  with  thickets  and  brushwood,  traversed  by 
long  avenues,  through  which  were  seen,  as  through  a  vista, 
the  deer  trotting  in  little  herds  with  a  degree  of  security 
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which  argued  their  consciousness  of  being  completely 
protected. 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  were  a  good  bowman,"  said  the  young 
Scot.  "  Give  me  a  bow  and  a  brace  of  shafts,  and  you  shall 
have  a  piece  of  venison  in  a  moment." 

"  Pasques-dieu!  my  young  friend,"  said  his  companion, 
«  take  care  of  that ;  my  gossip  yonder  hath  a  special  eye  to 
the  deer  ;  they  are  under  his  charge,  and  he  is  a  strict 
keeper." 

"  He  hath  more  the  air  of  a  butcher  than  of  a  gay  forester," 
answered  Durward.  "  I  cannot  think  yon  hang-dog 
look  of  his  belongs  to  any  one  who  knows  the  gentle  rules  of 
woodcraft." 

"  Ah,  my  young  friend,"  answered  his  companion,  "  my 
gossip  hath  somewhat  an  ugly  favor  to  look  upon  at  the  first ; 
but  those  who  become  acquainted  with  him  never  are  known 
to  complain  of  him." 

Quentin  Durward  found  something  singularly  and  disa- 
greeably significant  in  the  tone  with  which  this  was  spoken  ; 
and,  looking  suddenly  at  the  speaker,  thought  he  saw  in  his 
countenance,  in  the  slight  smile  that  curled  his  upper  lip, 
and  the  accompanying  twinkle  of  his  keen  dark  eye,  some- 
thing to  justify  his  unpleasing  surprise.  "1  have  heard  of 
robbers, "  he  thought  to  himself,  "  and  of  wily  cheats  and 
cut-throats  ;  what  if  yonder  fellow  be  a  murderer,  and  this 
old  rascal  his  decoy-duck  ?  I  will  be  on  my  guard  ;  they 
will  get  little  by  me  but  good  Scottish  knocks." 

While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  they  came  to  a  glade,  where 
the  large  forest  trees  were  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  and  where  the  ground  beneath,  cleared  of  underwood 
and  bushes,  was  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  the  softest  and  most 
lovely  verdure,  which,  screened  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun,  was  here  more  beautifully  tender  than  it  is  usually 
to  be  seen  in  France.  The  trees  in  this  secluded  spot  were 
chiefly  beeches  and  elms  of  huge  magnitude,  which  rose  like 
great  hills  of  leaves  into  the  air.  Amidst  these  magnificent 
sons  of  the  earth,  there  peeped  out,  in  the  most  open  spot  of  the 
glade,  a  lowly  chapel,  near  which  trickled  a  small  rivulet. 
Its  architecture  was  of  the  rudest  and  most  simple  kind  ; 
and  there  was  a  very  small  lodge  beside  it,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  hermit  or  solitary  priest,  who  remained  there 
for  regularly  discharging  the  duty  of  the  altar.  In  a  small 
niche,  over  the  arched  doorway,  stood  a  stone  image  of  St. 
Hubert,*  with  the  bugle  horn  around  his  neck  and  a  leash  of 

*  See  Note  4. 
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greyhounds  (it  his  feet.     The  situation  of  the  chapel  in  the 

midst  of  u  park  qr  chase  so  richly  stocked  with  game  made 

dedication  to  tliesainted  huntsman  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Towards  this  little  devotional  structure  the  old  man 
directed  his  steps,  followed  by  young  Durward;  and,  as  they 
approached,  the  priest,  dressed  in  his  sacerdotal  garments, 
made  his  appearance,  in  the  act  of  proceeding  from  his  cell 
to  the  chapel,  for  the  discharge,  doubtless,  of  his  holy  o.ffice. 
Dunvard  bowed  his  body  reverently  to  the  priest,  as  the  re- 
spectdue  to  his  sacred  office  demanded;  whilst  his  companion, 
with  an  appearance  of  still  more  deep  devotion,  kneeled  on 
one  knee  to  receive  the  holy  man's  blessing,  and  then  followed 
him  into  church,  with  a  step  and  manner  expressive  of  the 
most  heartfelt  contrition  and  humility. 

The  inside  of  the  chapel  was  adorned  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  occupation  of  the  patron  saint  while  on  earth.  The 
richest  furs  of  such  animals  as  are  made  the  objects  of  the 
chase  in  different  countries  supplied  the  place  of  tapestry  and 
hangings  around  the  altar  and  elsewhere,  and  the  character- 
istic emblazonments  of  bugles,  bows,  quivers,  and  other-em- 
blems of  hunting,  surrounded  the  walls,  and  were  mingled 
with  the  heads  of  deer,  wolves,  and  other  animals  considered 
beasts  of  sport.  The  whole  adornments  took  an  appropriate 
and  silvan  character  ;  and  the  mass  itself,  being  considerably 
shortened,  proved  to  be  of  that  sort  which  is  called  a  "  hunt- 
ing-mass," because  in  use  before  the  noble  and  powerful, 
who,  while  assisting  at  the  solemnity,  are  usually  impatient 
to  commence  their  favorite  sport. 

Yet,  during  this  brief  ceremony,  Durward's  companion 
seemed  to  pay  the  most  rigid  and  scrupulous  attention  ;  while 
Durward,  not  quite  so  much  occupied  with  religious  thoughts 
could  not  forbear  blaming  himself  in  his  own  mind  for  hav- 
ing entertained  suspicions  derogatory  to  the  character  of  so 
good  and  so  humble  a  man.  Far  from  now  holding  him  as  a 
companion  and  accomplice  of  robbers,  he  had  much  to  do  to 
forbear  regarding  him  as  a  saint-like  personage. 

When  mass  was  ended,  they  retired  together  from  the 
chapel,  and  the  elder  said  to  his  young  comrade,  "  It  is  but 
a  short  walk  from  hence  to  the  village  ;  you  may  now  break 
your  fast  with  an  unprejudiced  conscience  ;  follow  me." 

Turning  to  the  right,  and  proceeding  along  a  path  which 
seemed  gradually  to  ascend,  he  recommended  to  his  compan- 
ion by  no  means  to  quit  the  track,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
keep  the  middle  of  it  as  nearly  as  he  could.  Durward  could 
not  help  asking  the  cause  of  this  precaution. 
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i(  You  are  now  near  the  court,  young  man,"  answered  bis 
guide;  "  and  Pasques  dieu  !  there  is  some  difference  betwixt 
walking  in  this  region  and  on  your  own  healthy  bills.  Every 
vard  of  this  ground,  excepting  the  path  which  we  now  occupy, 
is  rendered  dangerous,  and  well-nigh  impracticable,  by  snares 
and  traps,  armed  with  scythe-blades,  which  shred  off  the  un- 
wary passenger's  limbs  as  sheerly  as  a  hedge-bill  lops  a  haw- 
thorn-sprig, and  calthrops  that  would  pierce  }^our  foot  through 
and  pitfalls  deep  enough  to  bury  you  in  them  forever;  for 
you  are  now  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  demesne,  and 
we  shall  presently  see  the  front  of  the  chateau/' 

"  Were  I  the  King  of  France,"  said  the  young  man,  Ci  I 
would  not  take  so  much  trouble  with  traps  and  gins,  but  would 
try  instead  to  govern  so  well  that  no  man  should  dare  to  come 
near  my  dwelling  with  a  bad  intent  ;  and  for  those  who  came 
there  in  peace  and  good-will,  why,  the  more  of  them  the 
merrier  we  should  be.  y 

His  companion  looked  round  affecting  an  alarmed  gaze,  and 
said,  "Hush — hush,  Sir  Varlet  with  the  Velvet  Pouch  !  for 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  one  great  danger  of  these  precincts 
is  that  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees  are  like  so  many  ears,  which 
carry  all  which  is  spoken  to  the  King's  own  cabinet/' 

"  I  care  little  for  that,"  answered  Quentin  Durward  ;  "I 
bear  a  Scottish  tongue  in  my  head  bold  enough  to  speak  my 
mind  to  King  Louis's  face,  God  bless  him  !  and  for  the  ears 
you  talk  of,  if  I  could  see  them  growing  on  a  human  head,  I 
would  crop  them  out  of  it  with  my  wood-knife. " 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   CASTLE 

Full  in  the  midst  a  mighty  pile  arose, 

Where  iron-grated  gates  their  strength  oppose 

To  each  invading  step,  and.  strong  and  steep, 

The  battled  walls  arose,  the  fosse  sunk  deep. 

Slow  round  the  fortress  rolled  the  sluggish  stream. 

And  high  in  middle  air  the  warder's  turrets  gleam. 

Anonymous. 

While  Durward  and  his  new  acquaintance  thus  spoke,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  whole  front  of  the  Castle  of  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  which,  even  in  those  dangerous  times,  when  the  great 
found  themselves  obliged  to  reside  within  places  of  fortified 
strength,  was  distinguished  for  the  extreme  and  jealous  care 
with  which  it  was  watched  and  defended. 

From  the  verge  of  the  wood  where  young  Durward  halted 
with  his  companion,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  this  royal 
residence,  extended,  or  rather  arose,  though  by  a  very  gentle 
elevation,  an  open  esplanade,  devoid  of  trees  and  bushes  of 
every  description,  excepting  one  gigantic  and  half-withered 
old  oak.  This  space  was  left  open,  according  to  the  rules 
of  fortification  in  all  ages,  in  order  that  an  enemy  might  not 
approach  the  walls  under  cover,  or  unobserved  from  the 
battlements  ;  and  beyond  it  arose  the  castle  itself. 

There  were  three  external  walls,  battlemented  and  turreted 
from  space  to  space,  and  at  each  angle,  the  second  inclosure 
rising  higher  than  the  first,  and  being  built  so  as  to  command 
the  exterior  defence  in  case  it  was  won  by  the  enemy  ;  and 
being  again,  in  the  same  manner,  itself  commanded  by  the 
third  and  innermost  barrier.  Around  the  external  wall,  as 
the  Frenchman  informed  his  young  companion  (for,  as  they 
stood  lower  than  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  he  could  not 
see  it),  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  damhead  on  the  river  Cher,  or  rather 
on  one  of  its  tributary  branches.  In  front  of  the  second  in- 
closure, he  said,  there  ran  another  fosse  ;  and  a  third,  both 
of  the  same  unusual  dimensions,  was  led  between  the  second 
and  the  innermost  inclosure.     The  verge,  both  of  the  outer 
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and  inner  circuit  of  this  triple  moat,  was  strongly  fenced 
with  palisades  of  iron,  serving  the  purpose  of  what  are  called 
chevaux-de-frise  in  modern  fortification,  the  top  of  each  pale 
being  divided  into  a  cluster  of  sharp  spikes,  which  seemed  to 
render  any  attempt  to  climb  over  an  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion. 

From  within  the  innermost  enclosure  arose  the  castle  itsel  f, 
containing  buildings  of  different  periods,  crowded  around 
and  united  with  the  ancient  and  grim-looking  donjon-keep, 
which  was  older  than  any  of  them,  and  which  rose,  like  a 
black  Ethiopian  giant  high  into  the  air,  while  the  absence 
of  any  windows  larger  than  shot-holes,  irregularly  disposed 
for  defence,  gave  the  spectator  the  same  unpleasant  feeling 
which  we  experience  on  looking  at  a  blind  man.  The  other 
buildings  seemed  scarcely  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
comfort,  for  the  windows  opened  to  an  inner  and  inclosed 
courtyard  ;  so  that  the  whole  external  front  looked  much 
more  like  that  of  a  prison  than  a  palace.  The  reigning  king 
had  even  increased  this  effect ;  for,  desirous  that  the  additions 
which  he  himself  had  made  to  the  fortifications  should  be  of 
a  character  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  original  build- 
ing (for,  like  many  jealous  persons,  he  loved  not  that  his 
suspicions  should  be  observed),  the  darkest-colored  brick 
and  freestone  were  employed,  and  soot  mingled,  with  the 
lime,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  castle  the  same  uniform  tinge 
of  extreme  and  rude  antiquity. 

This  formidable  place  had  but  one  entrance,  at  least  Dur- 
ward  saw  none  along  the  spacious  front  except  where,  in  the 
center  of  the  first  and  outward  boundary,  arose  two  strong 
towers,  the  usual  defences  of  a  gateway  ;  and  he  could  ob- 
serve their  ordinary  accompaniments,  portcullis  and  draw- 
bridge, of  which  the  first  was  lowered  and  the  last  raised. 
Similar  entrance-towers  were  visible  on  the  second  and  third 
bounding  wall,  but  not  in  the  same  line  with  those  on  the 
outward  circuit ;  because  the  passage  did  not  cut  right 
through  the  whole  three  inclosures  at  the  same  point,  but,, 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  entered  had  to  proceed  nearly 
thirty  yards  betwixt  the  first  and  second  wail,  exposed,  if 
their  purpose  were  hostile,  to  missiles  from  both  ;  and  again, 
when  the  second  boundary  was  passed,  they  must  make  a 
similar  digression  from  the  straight  line,  in  order  to  attain 
the  portal  of  the  third  and  innermost  inclosure  ;  so  that  be- 
fore gaining  the  outer  court,  which  ran  along  the  front  of 
the  building,  two  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles  were  to  be 
traversed  under  a  flanking  d^eharge  of  artillery,  and  three 
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piles,  defended  in  the  strongest  manner  known  to  the  age, 
were  to  be  successively  forced. 

Coming  from  a  country  alike  desolated  by  foreign  war  and 
internal  lends — a  country,  too,  whose  unequal  and  moun- 
tainous surface,;abouncii,ngin  precipices  and  torrents,  ail'onls 
so  many  situations  of  strength — young  Durward  was  suf- 
::tly  acquainted  with  all  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  men,  in  that  stern  age,  endeavored  to  secure  their 
dwellings  ;  but  he  frankly  owned  to  his  companion  that  he 
(hu  not  think  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  art  to  do  so  much 
for  defense,  where  nature  had  done  so  little  ;  for  the  situa- 
tion, as  we  have  hinted  was  merely  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
elevation  ascending  upwards  from  the  place  where  they  were 
standing. 

To  enhance  his  surprise,  his  companion  told  him  that  the 
environs  of  the  castle,  except  the  single  winding  path  by 
which  the  portal  might  be  safely  approached,  were,  like  the 
thickets  through  which  they  had  passed,  surrounded  with 
every  species  of  hidden  pitfall,  snare,  and  gin,  to  entrap 
the  wretch  who  should  venture  thither  without  a  guide  ; 
that  upon  the  walls  were  constructed  certain  cradles  of  iron, 
called  "  swallows"  nests,"  from  which  the  sentinels  who  were 
regularly  posted  there  could,  without  being  exposed  to  any 
risk,  take  deliberate  aim  at  any  who  should  attempt  to  enter 
without  the  proper  signal  or  password  of  the  day  ;  and  that 
the  archers  of  the  Royal  Guard  performed  that  duty  day  and 
night,  for  which  they  received  high  pay,  rich  clothing,  and 
much  honor  and  profit  at  the  hands  of  King  Louis.  "  And 
now  tell  me,  young  man,"  he  continued,  "  did  you  ever  see 
so  strong  a  fortress,  and  do  you  think  there  are  men  bold 
enough  to  storm  it  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  long  and  fixedly  on  the  place,  the 
sight  of  which  interested  him  so  much  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten, in  the  eagerness  of  youthful  curiosity,  the  wetness  of 
his  dress.  His  eye  glanced,  and  his  color  mounted  to  his 
cheek  like  that  of  a  daring  man  who  meditates  an  honorable 
action,  as  he  replied,  a  It  is  a  strong  castle,  and  strongly 
guarded  ;  but  there  is  no  impossibility  to  brave  men." 

"Are  there  any  in  your  country  who  could  do  such  a 
feat  ?"  said  the  elder,  rather  scornfully. 

"  I  will  not  affirm  that,"  answered  the  youth  ;  "but  there 
are  thousands  that,  in  a  good  cause,  would  attempt  as  bold 
a  deed." 

"Umph!"  said  the  senior,  "perhaps  you  are  yourself 
such  a  gallant  r 
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"I  should  sin  if  I  were  to  boast  when*  there  is  no  danger," 
answered  young  Durward  ;  "  but  my  father  has  done  as  bold 
an  act,  and  I  trust  I  am  no  bastard." 

"  Well,"  said  his  companion,  smiling,  "you  might  meet 
your  match,  and  your  kindred  withal,  in  the  attempt  ;  for 
the  Scottish  Archers  of  King  Louis's  Life  Guards  stand 
sentinels  on  yonder  walls — three  hundred  gentlemen  of  the 
best  blood  in  your  country." 

"And  were  I  King  Louis,"  said  the  youth,  in  reply,  "I 
would  trust  my  safety  to  the  faith  of  the  three  hundred 
Scottish  gentlemen,  throw  down  my  bounding  walls  to  fill 
up  the  moat,  call  in  my  noble  peers  and  paladins,  and  live  as 
became  me,  amid  breaking  of  lances  in  gallant  tournaments, 
and  feasting  of  days  with  nobles  and  dancing  of  nights  with 
ladies,  and  have  no  more  fear  of  a  foe  than  I  have  of  a  fly." 

His  companion  again  smiled,  and  turning  his  back  on  the 
castle,  which,  he  observed,  they  had  approached  a  little  too 
nearly,  he  led  the  way  again  into  the  wood,  by  a  more 
broad  and  beaten  path  than  they  had  yet  trodden.  "  This," 
he  said,  "  Leads  us  to  the  village  of  Plessis,  as  it  is  called, 
where  you,  as  a  stranger,  will  find  reasonable  and  honest  ac- 
commodation. About  two  miles  onward  lies  the  fine  city  of 
Tours,  which  gives  name  to  this  rich  and  beautiful  earldom. 
But  the  village  of  Plessis,  or  Plessis  of  the  Park,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  royal  residence, 
and  the  chase  with  which  it  is  encircled,  will  yield  you  nearer, 
and  as  convenient,  hospitality." 

"  I  thank  you,  kind  master,  for  your  information,"  said 
the  Scot ;  u  but  my  stay  will  be  so  short  here  that,  if  I  fail 
not  in  a  morsel  of  meat  and  a  drink  of  something  better  than 
water,  my  necessities  in  Plessis,  be  it  of  the  park  or  the  pool, 
will  be  amply  satisfied." 

"Nay,"  answered  his  companion,  "I  thought  you,  had 
some  friend  to  see  in  this  quarter." 

"  And  so  I  have — my  mother's  own  brother,"  answered 
Durward  ;  "  and  as  pretty  a  man,  before  he  left  the  braes  of 
Angus,  as  ever  planted  brogue  on  heather." 

"What  is  his  name  ?"  said  the  senior.  "  We  will  inquire 
him  out  for  you  ;  for  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  go  up  to  the 
castle,  where  you  might  be  taken  for  a  spy." 

"  Now,  by  my  father's  hand  ! "  said  the  youth,  "  I  taken 
for  a  spy  !  By  Heaven,  he  shall  brook  cold  iron  that  brands 
me  with  such  a  charge  !  But  for  my  uncle's  name,  I  care 
not  who  knows  it — it  is  Lesly — Lesly,  an  honest  and  noble 
name ! " 
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"  And  so  it  is,  I  doubt  not/'  said  the  old  man  ;  ^but  there 
are  three  of  the  name  in  the  Scottish  Guard." 

"  My  uncle's  name  is  Ludovic  Lesly,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Of  the  three  Leslies/'  answered  the  merchant,  "  two 
are  called  Ludovic." 

"They  call  my  kinsman  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,"  said 
Quentin.  "  Our  family  names  are  so  common  in  a  Scottish 
house,  that,  where  there  is  no  land  in  the  case,  we  always 
give  a  '  to-name."' 

"  A  nom  de  guerre,  I  suppose  you  to  mean,"  answered  his 
companion  ;  "  and  the  man  you  speak  of,  we,  I  think,  call 
Le  Balafre,  from  that  scar  on  his  face — a  proper  man  and  a 
good  soldier.  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  to  an  inter- 
view with  him,  for  he  belongs  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  whose 
duty  is  strict,  and  who  do  not  often  come  out  of  garrison, 
unless  in  the  immediate  attendance  on  the  King's  person. 
And  now,  young  man,  answer  me  one  question.  I  will 
wager  you  are  desirous  to  take  service  with  your  uncle  in 
the  Scottish  Guard.  It  is  a  great  thing,  if  you  propose  so  ; 
especially  as  you  are  very  young,  and  some  years'  experience 
is  necessary  for  the  high  office  which  you  aim  at." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  have  thought  on  some  such  thing,"  said 
Durward,  carelessly  ;  "but  if  I  did,  the  fancy  is  off." 

"How  so,  young  man  ?"  said  the  Frenchman,  something 
sternly.  "  Do  you  speak  thus  of  a  charge  which  the  most 
noble  of  your  countrymen  feel  themselves  emulous  to  be 
admitted  to  ?  " 

"I  wish  them  joy  of  it,"  said  Quentin,  composedly. 
"  To  speak  plain,  I  should  have  liked  the  service  of  the 
French  king  full  well,  only,  dress  me  as  fine  and  feed  me 
as  high  as  you  will,  I  love  the  open  air  better  than  being 
shut  up  in  a  cage  or  a  swallow's  nest  yonder,  as  you  call 
these  same  grated  pepper-boxes.  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  to  speak  truth,  I  love  not  the  castle  when  the 
covin-tree*  bears  such  acorns  as  I  see  yonder." 

"  I  guess  what  you  mean,"  said  the  Frenchman ;  te  but 
speak  yet  more  plainly." 

"  To  speak  more  plainly,  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  there 
grows  a  fair  oak  some  flight-shot  or  so  from  yonder  castle  ; 
and  on  that  oak  hangs  a  man  in  a  gray  jerkin,  such  as  this 
which  I  wear." 

"  Ay  and  indeed  !  "  said  the  man  of  France.  "  Pasques- 
dieu  !  see  what  it  is  to  have  youthful  eyes  !  Why,  I  did  see 
something,  but  only  took  it  for  a  raven  among  the  branches. 

*  See  Note  5. 
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But  the  sight  is  no  way  strange,  young  man  ;  when  the 
summer  fades  into  autumn,  and  moonlight  nights  are  long, 
and  roads  become  unsafe,  you  will  see  a  cluster  of  ten,  ay, 
of  twenty  such  acorns,  hanging  on  that  old  doddered  oak. 
But  what  then  ?  they  are  so  many  banners  displayed  to  scare 
knaves  ;  and.  for  each  rogue  that  hangs  there,  an  honest  man 
may  reckon  that  there  is  a  thief,  a  traitor,  a  robber  on  the 
highway,  a  pilleur  and  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  fewer 
in  France.  These,  young  man,  are  signs  of  our  sovereign's 
justice." 

"  I  would  have  hung  them  farther  from  my  palace,  though, 
were  I  King  Louis/'  said  the  youth.  (( In  my  country,  we 
hang  up  dead  corbies  where  living  corbies  haunt,  but  not  in 
our  gardens  or  pigeon-houses.  The  very  scent  of  the  carrion 
— faugh — reached  my  nostrils  at  the  distance  where  we 
stood/' 

"  If  you  live  to  be  an  honest  and  loyal  servant  of  your 
prince,  my  good  youth,"  answered  the  Frenchman,  "  yo^i 
will  know  there  is  no  perfume  to  match  the  scent  of  a 
dead  trr.itor." 

"  I  shall  never  wish  to  live  till  I  lose  the  scent  of  my 
nostrils  or  the  sight  of  my  eyes,"  said  the  Scot.  il  Show  me 
a  living  traitor,  and  here  are  my  hand  and  my  weapon  ;  but 
when  life  is  out,  hatred  should  not  live  longer.  But  here,  I 
fancy,  we  come  upon  the  village  ;  where  I  hope  to  show  you 
that  neither  ducking  nor  disgust  have  spoiled  mine  appetite 
for  my  breakfast.  So,  my  good  friend,  to  the  hostelry,  with 
all  the  speed  you  may.  Yet,  ere  I  accept  of  your  hospitality, 
let  me  know  by  what  name  to  call  }rou." 

"  Men  call  me  Maitre  Pierre,"  answered  his  companion. 
"1  deal  iri  no  titles.  A  plain  man,  that  can  live  on  mine 
own  good — that  is  my  designation." 

"So  be  it,  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  Quentin,  "and  I  am  happy 
my  good  chance  has  thrown  us  together  ;  for  I  want  a  word 
of  seasonable  advice,  and  can  be  thankful  for  it." 

While  they  spoke  thus,  the  tower  of  the  church  and  a  tall 
wooden  crucifix,  rising  above  the  trees,  showed  that  they 
were  at  the  entrance  of  the  village. 

But  Maitre  Pierre,  deflecting  a  little  from  the  road,  which 
had  now  joined  an  open  and  public  causeway,  said  to  his 
companion,  that  the  inn  to  which  he  intended  to  introduce 
him  stood  somewhat  secluded,  and  received  only  the  better 
sort  of  travelers. 

'*  If  you  mean  those  who  travel  with  the  better-filled 
purses,"  answered  the  Scot,  "  I  am  none  of  the  number,  and 
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will  rather  stand  my  chance  of  your  flayers  on  the  highway 
than  of  your  flayers  in  the  hostelry  !" 

u  Pasques-dieu  ! "  said  his  guide,  "how  cautious  your 
countrymen  of  Scotland  are  !  An  Englishman,  now,  throws 
himself  headlong  into  a  tavern,  eats  and  drinks  of  the  best, 
and  never  thinks  of  the  reckoning  till  his  belly  is  full.  But 
yon  forget.  Master  Quentin,  since  Quentin  is  your  name— 
you  forget  I  owe  you  a  breakfast  for  the  wetting  which  my 
mistake  procured  you.  It  is  the  penance  of  my  offense 
towards  you/' 

"In  truth,"  said  the  light-hearted  young  man,  "  1  had 
forgot  wetting,  offense,  and  penance,  and  all.  I  have 
walked  my  clothes  dry,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  I  will  not  refuse 
your  offer  in  kindness,  for  my  dinner  yesterday  was  a  light 
one,  and  supper  I  had  none.  You  seem  an  old  and  respectable 
burgess,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  accept  your 
courtesy." 

The  Frenchman  smiled  aside,  for  he  saw  plainly  that  the 
3routh,  while  he  was  probably  half  famished,  had  yet  some 
difficulty  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  thoughts  of  feeding  at  a 
stranger's  cost,  and  was  endeavoring  to  subdue  his  inward 
pride  by  the  reflection  that,  in  such  slight  obligations,  the 
acceptor  performed  as  complacent  a  part  as  he  by  whom  the 
courtesy  was  offered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  descended  a  narrow  lane,  over- 
shadowed by  tall  elms,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  gateway 
admitted  them  into  the  courtyard  of  an  inn  of  unusual  magni- 
tude,  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nobles  and 
suitors  who  had  business  at  the  neighboring  castle,  where 
very  seldom,  and  only  when  such  hospitality  was  altogether 
unavoidable,  did  Louis  XL  permit  any  of  his  court  to  have 
apartments.  A  scutcheon,  bearing  the  fleur-de-h/s,  hung 
over  the  principal  door  of  the  large  irregular  building;  but 
1  ;i  ire  was  about  the  yard  and  the  offices  little  or  none  of  the 
bustle  which  in  those  days,  when  attendants  were  maintained 
both  in  public  and  in  private  houses,  marked  that  business 
was  alive  and  custom  plenty.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stern  and 
unsocial  character  of  the  royal  mansion  in  the  neighborhood 
had  communicated  a  portion  of  its  solemn  and  terrific  gloom 
even  to  a  place  designed,  according  to  universal  custom  else- 
where, for  the  temple  of  social  indulgence,  merry  society, 
and  good  cheer. 

Maitre  Pierre,  without  calling  any  one,  and  even  without 
approaching  the  principal  entrance,  lifted  the  latch  of  a  side 
door,  and  led  the  way  into  a  large  room,  where  a  fagot  was 
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blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  substan- 
tial breakfast. 

"  My  gossip  has  been  careful/'  said  the  Frenchman  to  the 
Scot.  "  You  must  be  cold,  and  I  have  commanded  a  fire  ; 
you  must  be  hungry,  and  you  shall  have  breakfast  presently/' 

He  whistled,  and  the  landlord  entered  ;  answered  Maitre 
Pierre's  " hon  jour "  with  a  reverence;  but  in  no  respect 
showed  any  part  of  the  prating  humor  properly  belonging 
to  a  French  publican  of  all  ages. 

"■  I  expected  a  gentleman/'  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  to  order 
breakfast.     Hath  he  done  so  ?" 

In  answer,  the  landlord  only  bowed  ;  and  while  he  con- 
tinued to  bring,  and  arrange  upon  the  table,  the  various 
articles  of  a  comfortable  meal,  omitted  to  extol  their  merits 
by  a  single  word.  And  yet  the  breakfast  merited  such  eulo- 
giums  as  French  hosts  are  wont  to  confer  upon  their  regales, 
as  the  reader  will  be  informed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    DEJEUNER 

Sacred  heaven  !  what  masticators  !  what  bread  ! 

Yorick's  Travels. 

We  left  our  young  stranger  in  France  situated  more  com- 
fortably than  he  had  found  himself  since  entering  the  terri- 
tories of  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  breakfast,  as  we  hinted  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  was  admirable.  There 
was  a  pate  de  Perigord,  over  which  a  gastronome  would  have 
wished  to  live  and  die,  like  Homer's  lotus-eaters,  forgetful  of 
kin,  native  country,  and  all  social  obligations  whatever.  Its 
vast  walls  of  magnificent  crust  seemed  raised  like  the  bul- 
warks of  some  rich  metropolitan  city,  an  emblem  of  the 
wealtl.  which  they  are  designed  to  protect.  There  was,  a 
<lelicate  ragout,  with  just  that  petite  joointe  de  Vail  which 
Gascons  love  and  Scottishmen  do  not  hate.  There  was,  be- 
sides, a  delicate  ham,  which  had  once  supported  a  noble 
wild  boar  in  the  neighboring  wood  of  Mountrichart.  There 
was  the  most  exquisite  white  bread  made  into  little  round 
loaves  called  boulez  (whence  the  bakers  took  their  French 
name  of  boulangers\,  of  which  the  crust  was  so  inviting  that, 
even  with  water  alone,  it  would  have  been  a  delicacy.  But 
the  water  was  not  alone,  for  there  was  a  flask  of  leather 
called  bottrine,  which  contained  about  a  quart  of  exquisite 
vin  de  Beaulne.  So  many  good  things  might  have  created 
appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death.  "What  effect,  then,  must 
they  have  produced  upon  a  youngster  of  scarce  twenty,  who 
(for  the  truth  must  be  told)  had  eaten  little  for  the  two  last 
days,  save  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  which  chance  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  plucking,  and  a  very  moderate  portion  of 
barley-bread  ?  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ragout,  and  the 
plate  was  presently  vacant  ;  he  attacked  the  mighty  pasty, 
marched  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  and,  seasoning 
his  enormous  meal  with  an  occasional  cup  of  wine,  returned 
to  the  charge  again  and  again,  to  the  astonishment  of  mine 
host  and.  the  amusement  of  Maitre  Pierre. 

The  latter,  indeed,  probablv  because  he  found  himself  the 
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author  of  a  kinder  action  than  he  had  thought  of,  seemed 
delighted  with  the  appetite  of  the  young  Scot ;  and  when, 
at  length,  he  observed  that  his  exertions  began  to  languish, 
endeavored  to  stimulate  him  to  new  efforts,  by  ordering  con- 
fections, darioles,  and  any  other  light  dainties  he  could 
think  of,  to  entice  the  youth  to  continue  his  meal.  While 
thus  engaged.  Maitre  Pierre's  countenance  expressed  a  kind 
of  good-humor  almost  amounting  to  benevolence,  which 
appeared  remote  from  its  ordinary  sharp,  caustic,  and  severe 
character.  The  aged  almost  always  sympathize  with  the  en- 
joyments of  youth,  and  with  its  exertions  of  every  kind, 
when  the  mind  of  the  spectator  rests  on  its  natural  poise, 
and  is  not  disturbed  by  inward  envy  or  idle  emulation. 

Quentin  Durward  also,  while  thus  agreeably  employed, 
could  do  no  otherwise  than  discover  that  the  countenance  of 
his  entertainer,  which  he  had  at  first  found  so  unprepossess- 
ing, mended  when  it  was  seen  under  the  influence  of  the  vin 
de  Beaulne,  and  there  was  kindness  in  the  tone  with  which 
he  reproached  Maitre  Pierre,  that  he  amused  himself  with 
laughing  at  his  appetite,  without  eating  anything  himself. 

"  I  am  doing  penance,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  and  may  not 
eat  anything  before  noon,  save  some  comfiture  and  a  cup  of 
water.  Bid  yonder  lady,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  inn- 
keeper, "  bring  them  hither  to  me." 

The  innkeeper  left  the  room,  and  Maitre  Pierre  proceed- 
ed— "  Well  have  I  kept  faith  with  you  concerning  the 
breakfast  I  promised  you  ?  " 

'•The  best  meal  I  have  eaten,"  said  the  youth,  " since  I 
left  Glen  Houlakin." 

"Glen — what?"  demanded  Maitre  Pierre;  "are  you 
going  to  raise  the  devil,  that  you  use  such  long-tailed 
words?" 

"  Glen  Houlakin,"  answered  Quentin,  good-hnmore'dly, 
»?  which  is  to  say  the  Glen  of  the  Midges,  is  the  name  of  our 
ancient  patrimony,  my  good  sir.  You  have  bought  the 
right  to  laugh  at  the  sound,  if  you  please." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  offend,"  said  the  old 
man  ;  "  but  I  was  about  to  say,  since  you  like  your  present 
meal  so  well,  that  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the  Guard  eat  as 
good  a  one,  or  a  better,  every  day." 

"No  wonder,"  said  Durward,  "for  if  they  be  shut  up  in 
the  swallows'  nests  all  night,  they  must  needs  have  a  curious 
appetite  in  the  morning." 

"And  plenty  to  gratify  it  upon,"  said  Maitre  Pierre. 
"  They  need  not,  like  the  Burgundians,  chouse  a  bare  back, 
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that  they  may  have  a  full  belly  :  they  dress  like  counts,  and 
feast  like  abbots.*1 

"It  is  well  for  them,"  said  Dnrward. 

"And  wherefore  will  you  not  take  service  here,  young 
man  ?  Your  uncle  might,  I  daresay,  hate)  you  placed  on 
the  file  when  there  should  a  vacancy  occur.  And,  hark  in 
your  ear,  I  myself  have  some  little  interest,  and  might  be  of 
some  use  to  you.  Yon  can  ride,  I  presume,  as  well  as  draw 
the  bow  ?  " 

"  Our  race  are  as  good  horsemen  as  ever  put  a  plated  shoe 
into  a  steel  stirrup  ;  and  I  know  not  but  I  might  accept  of 
your  kind  offer.  Yet,  look  you,  food  and  raiment  are  need- 
ful things,  but,  in  my  case,  men  think  of  honor,  and  advance- 
ment, and  brave  deeds  of  arms.  Your  King  Louis — God 
bless  him  !  for  he  is  a  friend  and  ally  of  Scotland — but  he 
lies  here  in  this  castle,  or  only  rides  about  from  one  fortified 
town  to  another  ;  and  gains  cities  and  provinces  by  politic 
embassies,  and  not  in  fair  fighting.  Now,  for  me,  I  am  of 
the  Douglasses'  mind,  who  always  kept  the  fields,  because 
they  loved  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse 
squeak." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  do  not  judge  too 
rashly  of  the  actions  of  sovereigns.  Louis  seeks  to  spare  the 
blood  of  his  subjects,  and  cares  not  for  his  own.  He  showed 
himself  a  man  of  courage  at  Montl'hery." 

"  Ay,  but  that  was  some  dozen  years  ago  or  more,"  an- 
swered the  youth.  "  I  should  like  to  follow  a  master  that 
would  keep  his  honor  as  bright  as  his  shield,  and  always 
venture  foremost  in  the  very  throng  of  the  battle." 

"Why  did  you  not  tarry  at  Brussels,  then,"  said  Maitre 
Pierre,  "  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?  He  would  put  you 
in  the  way  to  have  your  bones  broken  everyday  ;  and  rather 
than  fail,  would  do  the  job  for  you  himself,  especially  if  he 
heard  that  you  had  beaten  his  forester." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  my  unhappy  chance  has 
shut  that  door  against  me." 

"  Nay,  there  are  plenty  of  dare-devils  abroad,  with  whom 
mad  youngsters  may  find  service,"  said  his  adviser.  (i  What 
think  you,  for  example,  of  William  de  la  Marck  ?  " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Durward,  "serve  Him  with  the 
Beard — serve  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes — a  captain  of  pil- 
lagers and  murderers,  who  would  take  a  man's  life  for  the 
value  of  his  gaberdine,  and  who  slays  priests  and  pilgrims 
as  if  they  were  so  many  lance-knights  and  men-at-arms  ?  It 
would  be  a  blot  on  my  father's  scutcheon  forever." 
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"Well,  my  young  hot-blood,"  replied  Maitre  Pierre,  "  if 
you  hold  the  Sanglier  too  unscrupulous,  wherefore  not  follow 
the  young  Duke  of  Gueldres  ?  "  * 

"  Follow  the  foul  fiend  as  soon,"  said  Quentin.  "Hark 
in  your  ear — he  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  earth  to  carry  :  hell 
gapes  for  him.  Men  say  that  he  keeps  his  own  father  im- 
prisoned, and  that  he  has  even  struck  him.  Can  you  believe 
it?" 

Maitre  Pierre  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  with  the 
naive  horror  with  which  the  young  Scotsman  spoke  of  filial 
ingratitude,  and  he  answered,  €f  You  know  not,  young  man, 
how  short  a  while  the  relations  of  blood  subsist  amongst  those 
of  elevated  rank  "  ;  then  changed  the  tone  of  feeling  in  which 
he  had  begun  to  speak,  and  added,  gaily,  "  Besides,  if  the 
duke  has  beaten  his  father,  I  warrant  you  his  father  hath 
beaten  him  of  old,  so  it  is  but  a  clearing  of  scores." 

"I  marvel  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  the  Scot,  coloring 
with  indignation  ;  ci  gray  hairs  such  as  yours  ought  to  have 
fitter  subjects  for  jesting.  If  the  old  duke  did  beat  his  son 
in  childhood,  he  beat  him  not  enough  ;  for  better  he  had 
died  under  the  rod  than  have  lived  to  make  the  Christian 
world  ashamed  that  such  a  monster  had  ever  been  baptized." 

"At  this  rate,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "as  you  weigh  the 
characters  of  each  prince  and  leader,  I  think  you  had  better 
become  a  captain  yourself ;  for  where  will  one  so  wise  find  a 
chieftain  fit  to  command  him  ?" 

"  You  laugh  at  me,  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  the  youth,  good- 
humoredly,  "and  perhaps  you  are  right  ;  but  you  have  not 
named  a  man  who  is  a  gallant  leader,  and  keeps  a  brave 
party  up  here,  under  whom  a  man  might  seek  service  well 
enough." 

"I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean." 

"  Why,  he  that  hangs  like  Mahomet's  coffin — a  curse  be 
upon  Mahomet  ! — between  the  two  loadstones  ;  he  that  no 
man  can  call  either  French  or  Burgundian,  but  who  knows 
to  hold  the  balance  between  them  both,  and  makes  both  of 
them  fear  and  serve  him,  for  as  great  princes  as  t  hey  be." 

"  I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean,"  said  Maitre  Pierre, 
thoughtfully. 

"Why,  whom  should  I  mean  but  the  noble  Louis  de  Lux- 
embourg, Count  of  St,  Paul,  the  High  Constable  of 
France?*  Yonder  he  makes  his  place  good,  with  his  gal- 
lant little  army,  holding  his  head  as  high  as  either  King 

*  See  Note  6.  f  See  Note  7. 
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Louis  or  Duke  Charles,  and  balancing  between  them,  like 
the  boy  who  stands  on  the  midst  of  a  plank,  while  two  others 
are  swinging  on  the  opposite  ends." 

"  He  is  in  danger  of  the  worst  fall  of  the  three,"  said 
Maitre  Pierre.  "And  hark  ye,  my  young  friend,  you  who 
hold  pillaging  such  a  crime,  do  you  know  that  your  politic 
Count  of  St.  Paul  was  the  first  who  set  the  example  of  burn- 
ing the  country  during  the  time  of  war,  and  that,  before 
the  shameful  devastation  which  he  committed,  open  towns 
and  villages,  which  made  no  resistance,  were  spared  on  all 
sides  ?  " 

"  Nay,  faith,"  said  Durward,  "  if  that  be  the  case,  I  shall 
begin  to  think  no  one  of  these  great  men  is  much  better 
than  another,  and  that  •>  choice  among  them  is  but  like 
choosing  a  tree  to  be  hung  upon.  But  this  Count  de  St. 
Paul,  this  Constable,  hath  possessed  himself  by  clean  con- 
veyance of  the  town  which  takes  its  name  from  my  honored 
saint  and  patron,  St.  Quentin,*  (here  he  crossed  himself), 
and  methinks,  were  I  dwelling  there,  my  holy  patron  would 
keep  some  lookout  for  me  ;  he  has  not  so  many  named  after 
him  as  your  more  popular  saints  ;  and  yet  he  must  have  for- 
gotten me,  poor  Quentin  Durward,  his  spiritual  god-son, 
since  he  lets  me  go  one  day  without  food,  and  leaves  me  the 
next  morning  to  the  harborage  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  chance 
courtesy  of  a  stranger,  purchased  by  a  ducking  in  the  re- 
nowned river  Cher,  or  one  of  its  tributaries." 

"  Blaspheme  not  the  saints,  my  young  friend,"  said  Maitre 
Pierre.  "  St.  Julian  is  the  faithful  patron  of  travelers  ; 
and,  peradventure,  the  blessed  St.  Quentin  hath  done  more 
and  better  for  thee  than  thou  art  aware  of. 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  a  girl,  rather  above 
than  under  fifteen  years  old,  entered  with  a  platter,  covered 
with  damask,  on  which  was  placed  a  small  saucer  of  the  dried 
plums  which  have  always  added  to  the  reputation  of  Tours, 
and  a  cup  of  the  curiously  chased  plate  which  the  goldsmiths 
of  that  city  were  anciently  famous  for  executing  with  a  del- 
icacy of  workmanship  that  distinguished  them  from  the 
other  cities  of  France,  and  even  excelled  the  skill  of  the 
metropolis.  The  form  of  the  goblet  was  so  elegant,  that 
Durward  thought  not  of  observing  closely  whether  the  ma- 
terial was  of  silver,  or,  like  what  had  been  placed  before  him- 

*  It  was  by  his  possession  of  the  town  of  St.  Quentin  that  the 
Constable  was  able  to  carry  on  those  political  intrigues  which  finally 
cost  him  so  dear. 
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self,  of  a  baser  metal,  but  so  well  burnished  as  to  resemble 
the  richer  ore. 

But  the  sight  of  the  young  person  by  whom  this  service 
was  executed  attracted  Dur ward's  attention  far  more  than 
the  petty  minutiae  of  the  duty  which  she  performed. 

He  speedily  made  the  discovery  that  a  quantity  of  long, 
black  tresses,  which,  in  the  maiden  fashion  of  his  own  coun- 
try, were  unadorned  by  any  ornament,  except  a  single  chap- 
let  lightly  woven  out  of  ivy  leaves,  formed  a  veil  around  a 
countenance  which,  in  its  regular  features,  dark  eyes,  and 
pensive  expression,  resembled  that  of  Melpomene,  though 
there  was  a  faint  glow  on  the  cheek,  and  an  intelligence  on 
the  lips  and  in  the  eye,  which  made  it  seem  that  gaiety  was 
not  foreign  to  a  countenance  so  expressive,  although  it  might 
not  be  its  most  habitual  expression.  Quentin  even  thought 
he  could  discern  that  depressing  circumstances  were  the 
cause  why  a  countenance  so  young  and  so  lovely  was  graver 
than  belongs  to  early  beauty  ;  and  as  the  romantic  imagina- 
tion of  youth  is  rapid  in  drawing  conclusions  from  slight  pre- 
mises, he  was  pleased  to  infer,  from  what  follows,  that  the  fate 
of  this  beautiful  vision  was  wrapped  in  silence  and  mysteiy. 

"How  now,  Jacqueline!"  said  Maitre  Pierre  when  she 
entered  the  apartment.  "  Wherefore  this  ?  Did  I  not  de- 
sire Dame  Perette  should  bring  what  I  wanted  ?  Pasques- 
dieu  I     Is  she,  or  does  she  think  herself,  too  good  to  serve 
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"  My  kinswoman  is  ill  at  ease,"  answered  Jacqueline,  in  a 
hurried  yet  a  humble  tone — "ill  at  ease,  and  keeps  her 
chamber." 

"  She  keeps  it  alone,  I  hope  ?"  replied  Maitre  Pierre,  with 
some  emphasis.  "I  am  vieux  routier,  and  none  of  those 
upon  whom  feigned  disorders  pass  for  apologies." 

Jacqueline  turned  pale,  and  even  tottered,  at  the  answer 
of  Maitre  Pierre  ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  his  voice  and 
looks,  at  all  times  harsh,  caustic,  and  unpleasing,  had,  when 
he  expressed  anger  or  suspicion,  an  effect  both  sinister 
and  alarming. 

The  mountain  chivalry  of  Quentin  Durward  was  instantly 
awakened,  and  he  hastened  to  approach  Jacqueline  and  re- 
lieve her  of  the  burden  she  bore,  and  which  she  passively 
resigned  to  him,  while  with  a  timid  and  anxious  look  she 
watched  the  countenance  of  the  angry  burgess.  It  was  not 
in  nature  to  resist  the  piercing  and  pity-craving  expression 
ler  looks,  and  Maitre  Pierre  proceeded,  not  merely  with 
an  air  of  diminished  displeasure,  but  with  as  much  gentle- 
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ness  as  he  could  assume  in  countenance  and  manner — "  I 
blame  not  thee,  Jacqueline,  and  thou  art  too  young  to  be — 
what  it  is  a  pity  to  think  thou  must  be  one  day — a  false  and 
treacherous  thing,  like  the  rest  of  thy  giddy  sex.*  No  man 
ever  lived  to  man's  estate  but  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  you  all.  Here  is  a  Scottish  cavalier  will  tell  you  the 
same." 

Jacqueline  looked  for  an  instant  on  the  young  stranger,  as 
if  to  obey  Maitre  Pierre,  but  the  glance,  momentary  as  it 
was,  appeared  to  Durward  a  pathetic  appeal  to  him  for  support 
and  sympathy  ;  and  with  the  promptitude  dictated  by  the 
feelings  of  youth,  and  the  romantic  veneration  for  the  female 
sex  inspired  by  his  education,  he  answered  hastily,  "  That 
he  would  throw  down  his  gage  to  any  antagonist,  of  equal 
rank  and  equal  age,  who  should  presume  to  say  that  such 
a  countenance  as  that  which  he  now  looked  upon  could  be 
animated  by  other  than  the  purest  and  truest  mind." 

The  young  woman  grew  deadly  pale,  and  cast  an  appre- 
hensive glance  upon  Maitre  Pierre,  in  Avhom  the  bravado  of 
the  young  gallant  seemed  to  only  excite  laughter,  more  scorn- 
ful than  applausive.  Quentin,  whose  second  thoughts  gen- 
erally corrected  the  first,  though  sometimes  after  they  had 
found  utterance,  blushed  deeply  at  having  uttered  what 
might  be  construed  into  an  empty  boast,  in  presence  of  an  old 
man  of  a  peaceful  profession  ;  and,  as  a  sort  of  just  and 
appropriate  penance,  resolved  patiently  to  submit  to  the  ridi- 
cule which  .  he  had  incurred.  He  offered  the  cup  and 
trencher  to  Maitre  Pierre  with  a  blush  in  his  cheek,  and  a 
humiliation  of  countenance  which  endeavored  to  disguise 
itself  under  an  embarrassed  smile. 

i(  You  are  a  foolish  young  man,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  (f  and 
know  as  little  of  women  as  of  princes,  whose  hearts,"  he  said, 
crossing  himself  devoutly,  "  God  keeps  in  his  right  hand." 

"And  who  keeps  those  of  the  women,  then  ?"  said  Quen- 
tin, resolved,  if  he  could  help  it,  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the 
assumed  superiority  of  this  extraordinary  old  man,  whose 
lofty  and  careless  manner  possessed  an  influence  over  him  of 
which  he  felt  ashamed. 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  ask  of  them  in  another  quarter," 
said  Maitre  Pierre  composedly. 

Quentin  was  again  rebuffed,  but  not  utterly  disconcerted. 
'.'  Surely,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  do  not  pay  this  same  bur- 

*  It  was  a  part  of  Louis's  very  unamiable  character,  and  not  the 
best  part  of  it,  that  he  entertained  a  great  contempt  for  the  under- 
standing, and  not  less  for  the  character,  of  the  fair  sex. 
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gess  of  Tours  all  the  Reference  which  I  yield  him  on  account 
of  the  miserable  obligation  of  a  breakfast,  though  it  was  a 
right  good  and  substantial  meal.  Dogs  and  hawks  are 
attached  by  feeding  only  ;  man  must  have  kindness,  if 
you  would  bind  him  with  the  cords  of  affection  and  obliga- 
tion. Jmt  he  is  an  extraordinary  person  ;  and  that  beautiful 
emanation  that  is  even  now  vanishing — surely  a  thing  so  fair 
belongs  not  to  this  mean  place,  belongs  not  even  to  the 
money-gathering  merchant  himself,  though  beseems  to  exert 
authority  over  her,  as  doubtless  he  does  over  all  whom  chance 
brings  within  his  little  circle.  It  is  wonderful  what  ideas  of 
consequence  these  Flemings  and  Frenchmen  attach  to  wealth, 
so  much  more  than  wealth  deserves,  that  I  suppose  this  old 
merchant  thinks  the  civility  I  pay  to  his  age  is  given  to  his 
money — I,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  blood  and  coat-armor, 
and  he  a  mechanic  of  Tours  ! " 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  hastily  traversed  the  mind 
of  young  Durward  ;  while  Maitre  Pierre  said  with  a  smile, 
and  at  the  same  time  patting  Jacqueline's  head,  from  which 
hung  down  her  long  tresses,  "  This  young  man  will  serve  me, 
Jacqueline  ;  thou  mayst  withdraw.  I  will  tell  thy  negligent 
kinswoman  she  does  ill  to  expose  thee  to  be  gazed  on  unnec- 
essarily ." 

li  It  was  only  to  wait  on  you,"  said  the  maiden,  "I  trust 
you  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  kinswoman,  since " 

(i  Pasques-dieu !  "  said  the  merchant,  interrupting  her, 
but  not  harshly,  "  do  you  bandy  words  with  me,  you  brat, 
or  stay  you  to  gaze  upon  the  youngster  here  ?  Begone  ;  he 
is  noble,  and  his  services  will  suffice  me." 

Jacqueline  vanished  ;  and  so  much  was  Quentin  Durward 
interested  in  her  sudden  disappearance,  that  it  broke  his  pre- 
vious thread  of  reflection,  and  he  complied  mechanically, 
when  Maitre  Pierre  said,  in  a  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  be 
obeyed,  as  he  threw  himself  carelessly  upon  a  large  easy 
chair,  "  Place  that  tray  beside  me." 

The  merchant  then  let  his  dark  eyebrows  sink  over  his 
keen  eyes,  so  that  the  last  became  scarce  visible,  or  but  shot 
forth  occasionally  a  quick  and  vivid  ray,  like  those  of  the 
sun  setting  behind  a  dark  cloud,  through  which  its  beams 
are  occasionally  darted,  but  singly,  and  for  an  instant. 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  the  old  man  at  last, 
raising  his  head,  and  looking  steadily  and  firmly  at  Quentin, 
when  he  put  the  question,  "  a  lovely  girl  to  be  the  servant  of 
an  auberge  ?  She  might  grace  the  board  of  an  honest  bur- 
gess ;  but  'tis  a  vile  education,  a  base  origin." 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chance  shoe  will  demolish  a 
noble  castle  in  the  air,  and  the  architect  on  such  occasions 
entertains  little  good-will  towards  him  who  fires  it,  although 
the  damage  on  the  offender's  part  may  be  wholly  uninten- 
tional. Quentin  was  disconcerted,  and  was  disposed  to  be 
ansrrV,  he  himself  knew  not  whv,  with  this  old  man  for  ac- 
quaintlng  him  that  this  beautiful  creature  was  neither  more 
nor  lees  than  what  her  occupation  announced — the  servant 
of  the  auberge — an  upper  servant,  indeed,  and  probably  a 
niece  of  the  landlord,  or  such-like  ;  but  still  a  domestic,  and 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  humor  of  the  customers,  and 
particularly  of  Maitre  Pierre,  who  probably  had  sufficiency 
of  whims,  and  was  rich  enough  to  ensure  their  being  at- 
tended to. 

The  thought,  the  lingering  thought,  again  returned  on 
him,  that  he  ought  to  make  the  old  gentleman  nndertsand 
the  difference  betwixt  their  conditions,  and  call  on  him  to 
mark  that,  how  rich  soever  he  might  be,  his  wealth  put  him 
on  no  level  with  a  Durward  o  Glen  Houlakin.  Yet,  when- 
ever he  looked  on  Maitre  Pierre's  countenance  with  such  a 
purpose,  there  was,  notwithstanding  the  downcast  looked,, 
pinched  features,  and  mean  and  miserly  dress,  something 
which  prevented  the  young  man  from  asserting  the  superior- 
ity over  the  merchant  which  he  conceived  himself  to  possess. 
On  the  contrary,  the  oftener  and  more  fixedly  Quentin  looked 
at  him,  the  stronger  became  his  curiosity  to  know  who  or 
what  this  man  actually  was  ;  and  he  set  him  down  internally 
for  at  least  a  syndic  or  high  magistrate  of  Tours,  or  one  who 
was,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  full  habit  of  exacting  and 
receiving  deference. 

Meantime,  the  merchant  seemed  again  sunk  into  a  reverie, 
from  which  he  raised  himself  only  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  devoutly,  and  to  eat  some  of  the  dried  fruit,  with  a 
morsel  of  biscuit.  He  then  signed  to  Quentin  to  give  him 
the  cup,  adding,  however,  by  way  of  question,  as  he  pre- 
sented it — "  You  are  noble,  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  surely  am,"  replied  the  Scot,  "if  fifteen  descents  can 
make  me  so.  So  I  told  you  before.  But  do  not  constrain 
yourself  on  that  account,  Maitre  Pierre  :  I  have  always  been 
taught  it  is  the  duty  of  the  young  to  assist  the  more  aged." 

"An  excellent  maxim,"  said  the  merchant,  availing  him- 
self of  the  youth's  assistance  in  handing  the  cup,  and  filling 
it  from  a  ewer  which  seemed  of  the  same  materials  with  the 
goblet,  without  any  of  those  scruples  in  point  of  pnypriety 
which,  perhaps,  Quentin  had  expected  to  excite. 
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"The  devil  take  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  this  old  me- 
chanical burgher,"  said  Durward  once  more  to  himself  ;  "  he 
•uses  the  attendance  of  a  noble  Scottish  gentleman  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  I  would  that  of  a  gillie  from  Glen  Isla." 

The  merchant,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  finished  his  cup 
of  water,  said  to  his  companion,  "From  the  zeal  with  which 
you  seemed  to  relish  the  vin  de  Beaulne,  I  fancy  you  would 
not  care  much  to  pledge  me  in  this  elemental  liquor.  But 
I  have  an  elixir  about  me  which  can  convert  even  the  rock 
water  into  the  richest  wines  of  France." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  large  purse  from  his  bosom,  made 
of  the  fur  of  the  sea  otter,  and  streamed  a  shower  of  small 
silver  pieces  into  the  goblet,  until  the  cup,  which  was  but  a 
small  one,  was  more  than  half  full. 

ft  You  have  reason  to  be  more  thankful,  young  man,"  said 
Maitre  Pierre,  "  both  to  your  patron  St.  Quentin  and  to  St. 
Julian  than  you  seemed  to  be  but  now.  I  would  advise  you 
to  bestow  alms  in  their  name.  Eemain  in  this  hostelry  until 
you  see  your  kinsman,  Le  Balafre,  who  will  be  relieved  from 
guard  in  the  afternoon.  I  will  cause  him  to  be  acquainted 
that  he  may  find  you  here,  for  I  have  business  in  the  castle." 
Quentin  Durward  would  have  said  something  to  have  ex- 
cused himself  from  accepting  the  profuse  liberality  of  his 
new  friend  ;  but  Maitre  Pierre,  bending  his  dark  brows  and 
erecting  his  stooping  figure  into  an  attitude  of  more  dignity 
than  he  had  yet  seen  him  assume,  said,  in  a  tone  of  author- 
ity, ( '  No  reply,  young  man, but  do  what  you  are  commanded." 
With  these  words,  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign, 
as  he  departed,  that  Quentin  must  not  follow  him. 

The  young  Scotsman  stood  astounded,  and  knew  not  what 
to  think  of  the  matter.  His  first  most  natural,  though  per- 
haps not  most  dignified,  impulse  drove  him  to  peep  into  the 
silver  goblet,  which  assuredly  was  more  than  half  full  of  silver 
pieces,  to  the  number  of  several  scores,  of  which  perhaps 
Quentin  had  never  called  twenty  his  own  at  one  time  during 
the  course  of  his  whole  life.  But  could  he  reconcile  it  to  his 
dignity  as  a  gentleman  to  accept  the  money  of  this  wealthy 
plebeian  ?  This  was  a  trying  question  ;  for  though  he  had 
secured  a  good  breakfast,  it  was  no  great  reserve  upon  which 
to  travel  either  back  to  Dijon,  in  ease  he  chose  to  hazard  the 
wrath,  and  enter  the  service,  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or 
to  St.  Quentin,  if  he  fixed  on  that  of  the  Constable  St-Paul ; 
for  to  one  of  those  powers,  if  not  to  the  King  of  France,  he 
was  determined  to  offer  his  services.  He  perhaps  took  the 
wisest  resolution   in  the  circumstances,  in  resolving  to    be 
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guided  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle  :  and,  in  the  meantime,  lie 

put  the  money  into  his  velvet  hawkirig-poucb,  andcalled  for 
the  landlord  of  the  house',  in  order  to  restore  the  silver-cup 
— resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  him  some  questions 
aboue  this  liberal  and  authoriativc  merchant. 

The  man  of  the  house  appeared  presently;  and,  if  not 
more  communicative,  was  at  least  more  loquacious,  than  he 
had  been  formerly.  lie  positively  declined  to  take  back  the 
silver  cup.  "  It  was  none  of  his/'  he  said,  "  but  Maitre 
Pierre's  who  had  bestowed  it  on  his  guest.  He  had,  in- 
deed, four  silver  lianaps  of  his  own,  which  had  been  left  him 
by  his  grandmother,  of  happy  memory,  but  no  more  like  the 
beautiful  carving  of  that  in  his  guest's  hand  than  a  peach 
was  like  a  turnip  :  that  was  one  of  the  famous  cups  of  Tours, 
wrought  by  Martin  Dominique,  an  artist  who  might  brag  all 
Paris." 

"  And,  pray,  who  is  this  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  Durward, 
interrupting  him,  "  who  confers  such  valuable  gifts  on 
strangers  ? 

"  Who  is  Maitre  Pierre  ?  "  said  the  host,  dropping  the  words 
as  slowly  from  his  mouth  as  if  he  had  been  distilling  them. 

"Ay."  said  Durward,  hastily  and  peremptorily,  "who  is 
this  Maitre  Pierre,  and  why  does  he  throw  about  his  bounties 
in  this  fashion?  And  who  is  the  butcherly-looking  fellow 
whom  he  sent  forward  to  order  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Why,  fair  sir,  as  to  who  Maitre  Pierre  is,  you  should  have 
asked  the  question  of  himself  ;  and  for  the  gentleman  who 
ordered  breakfast  to  be  made  ready,  may  God  keep  us  from 
his  closer  acquaintance  ! " 

'■  There  is  something  mysterious  in  all  this,"  said  the 
young  Scot.  "  This  Maitre  Pierre  tells  me  he  its  a  mer- 
chant." 

"  And  if  he  told  you  so,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "surely  he 
is  a  merchant." 

"  What  commodities  does  he  deal  in  ! " 

"  0,  many  a  fair  matter  of  traffic,"  said  the  host ;  "  and 
especially  he  has  set  up  silk  manufactories  here,  which 
match  those  ricb  bales  that  the  Venetians  bring  from  India 
and  Cathay.  You  might  see  the  rows  of  mulberry-trees  as 
you  came  hither,  all  planted  by  Maitre  Pierre's  commands, 
to  feed  the  silk-worms." 

"And  that  young  person  who  brought  in  the  confections, 
who  is  she,  my  good  friend  ! "  said  the  guest. 

"  My  lodger,  sir,  with  her  guardian,  some  sort  of  aunt  or 
kinswoman,  as  I  think,"  replied  the  innkeeper. 
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"  And  do  you  usually  employ  your  guests  in  waiting  on 
each  other?"  said  Durward  ;  "for  I  observed  that  Maitre 
Pierre  would  take  nothing  from  your  hand  or  that  of  your 
attendant." 

"  Rich  men  may  have  their  fancies,  for  they  can  pay  for 
them,"  said  the  landlord;  "this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
.Maitre  Pierre  has  found  the  true  way  to  make  gentlefolks 
serve  at  his  beck." 

The  young  Scotsman  felt  somewhat  offended  at  the  insinua- 
tion ;  but  disguising  his  resentment,  he  asked  whether  he 
■could  be  accommodated  with  an  apartment  at  this  place  for  a 
day,  and  perhaps  longer. 

"  Certainly,"  the  innkeeper  replied  ;  "  for  whatever  time 
he  was  pleased  to  command  it." 

"  Could  he  be  permitted,"  he  asked,  "  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  ladies,  whose  fellow-lodger  he  was  about  to  become  ?" 

The  innkeeper  was  uncertain.  "  They  went  not  abroad," 
he  said,  "  and  received  no  one  at  home." 

"'With  the  exception,  I  presume,  of  Maitre  Pierre?" 
said  Durward. 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name  any  exceptions,"  answered 
the  man,  firmly  but  respectfully. 

Quentin,  who  carried  the  notions  of  his  own  importance 
pretty  high,  considering  how  destitute  he  was  of  means  to 
support  them,  being  somewhat  mortified  by  the  innkeeper's 
reply,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  a  practice  common 
enough  in  that  age.  "Carry  to  the  ladies,"  he  said,  "a 
flask  of  Auvernat,  with  my  humble  duty  ;  and  say,  that 
Quentin  Durward,  of  the  house  of  Glen  Houlakin,  a  Scottish 
cavalier  of  honor,  and  now  their  fellow-lodger,  desires  the 
permission  to  dedicate  his  homage  to  them  in  a  personal 
interview." 

The  messenger  departed,  and  returned,  almost  instantly, 
with  the  thanks  of  the  ladies,  who  declined  the  proffered  re- 
freshment, and  with  their  acknowledgments,  to  the  Scottish 
cavalier,  regretted  that,  residing  there  in  privacy,  they  could 
not  receive  his  visit. 

Quentin  bit  his  lip,  took  a  cup  of  the  rejected  Auvernat, 
which  the  host  had  placed  on  the  table.  "  By  the  mass  but 
this  is  a  strange  country,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  where  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  exercise  the  manners  and  munificence 
•of  nobles,  and  little  traveling  damsels,  who  hold  their  court 
in  a  cabaret,  keep  their  state  like  disguised  princesses  !  I 
will  see  that  black-browed  maiden  again,  or  it  will  go  hard, 
however";  and  having  formed  this  prudent   resolution,  he 
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demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  apartment  which  he  was 
to  call  his  own. 

The  landlord  presently  ushered  him  up  a  turret  staircase, 
and  from  thence  along  a  gallery,  with  many  doors  opening 
from  it,  like  those  of  cells  in  a  convent — a  resemblance  which 
our  young  hero,  who  recollected,  with  much  ennui,  an  early 
specimen  of  a  monastic  life,  was  far  from  admiring.  The 
host  paused  at  the  very  end  of  the  gallery,  selected  a  key 
from  the  large  bunch  which  he  carried  at  his  girdle,  opened 
the  door,  and  showed  his  guest  the  interior  of  a  turret- 
chamber,  small,  indeed,  but  which,  being  clean  and  solitary, 
and  having  the  pallet  bed  and  the  few  articles  of  furniture 
in  unusually  good  order,  seemed,  on  the  whole,  a  little  palace. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  your  dwelling  agreeable  here,  fair 
sir,"  said  the  landlord.  "  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  every 
friend  of  Maitre  Pierre." 

"0  happy  ducking!"  exclaimed  Quentin  Durward,  cut- 
ting a  caper  on  the  floor  so  soon  as  his  host  had  retired. 
"  Never  came  good  luck  in  a  better  or  a  wetter  form.  I 
have  been  fairly  deluged  by  my  good  fortune." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  stepped  towards  the  little  window, 
which,  as  the  turret  projected  considerably  from  the  prin- 
cipal line  of  the  building,  not  only  commanded  a  very  pretty 
garden  of  some  extent,  belonging  to  the  inn,  but  overlooked 
beyond  its  boundary  a  pleasant  grove  of  those  very  mulberry- 
trees  which  Maitre  Pierre  was  said  to  have  planted  for  the 
support  of  the  Bilk- worm.  Besides,  turning  the  eye  from 
these  more  remote  objects,  and  looking  straight  along  the 
wall,  the  turret  of  Quentin  was  opposite  to  another  turret, 
and  the  little  window  at  which  he  stood  commanded  a 
similar  little  window  in  a  corresponding  projection  of  the 
building.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  man  twenty  years 
older  than  Quentin  to  say  why  this  locality  interested  him 
more  than  either  the  pleasant  garden  or  the  grove  of  mul- 
berry-trees ;  for,  alas  !  eyes  which  have  been  used  for  forty 
years  and  upwards  look  with  indifference  on  little  turret- 
windows,  though  the  lattice  be  half  open  to  admit  the  air, 
while  the  shutter  is  half  closed  to  exclude  the  sun,  or  per- 
haps a  too  curious  eye — nay,  even  though  there  hang  on  the 
one  side  of  the  casement  a  lute,  partly  mantled  by  a  light 
veil  of  sea-green  silk.  But,  at  Durward's  happy  age,  such 
"  accidents,"  as  a  painter  would  call  them,  form  sufficient 
foundation  for  a  hundred  airy  visions  and  mysterious  con- 
jectures, at  recollection  of  which  the  full-grown  man  smiles 
while  he  sighs,  and  sighs  while  he  smiles. 
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As  it  may  be  supposed  that  our  friend  Quentin  wished  to 
learn  a  little  more  of  his  fair  neighbor,  the  owner  of  the  lute 
and  veil — as  it  may  be  supposed  he  was  at  least  interested  to 
know  whether  she  might  not  prove  the  same  whom  he  had 
seen  in  humble  attendance  on  Maitre  Pierre,  it  must  of 
course  be  understood  that  he  did  not  produce  a  broad  star- 
ing visage  and  person  in  full  front  of  his  own  casement. 
Durward  knew  better  the  art  of  bird-catching  ;  and  it  was 
to  his  keeping  his  person  skilfully  withdrawn  on  one  side  of 
his  window,  while  he  peeped  through  the  lattice,  that  he 
owed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  white,  round,  beautiful  arm 
take  down  the  instrument,  and  that  his  ears  had  presently 
after  their  share  in  the  reward  of  his  dexterous  manage- 
ment. 

The  maid  of  the  little  turret,  of  the  veil,  and  of  the  lute 
sung  exactly  such  an  air  as  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  high-born  dames  of  chivalry, 
when  knights  and  troubadours  listened  and  languished. 
The  words  had  neither  so  much  sense,  wit,  or  fancy  as  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  music,  nor  the  music  so 
much  of  art  as  to  drown  all  feeling  of  the  words.  The  one 
seemed  fitted  to  the  other  ;  and  if  the  song  had  been  recited 
without  the  notes,  or  the  air  played  without  the  words, 
neither  would  have  been  worth  noting.  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  fair  to  put  upon  record  lines  intended  not  to  be  said 
or  read,  but  only  to  be  sung.  But  such  scraps  of  old  poetry 
have  always  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  us  ;  and  as  the  tune 
is  lost  forever,  unless  Bishop  happens  to  find  the  notes,  or 
some  lark  teaches  Stephens  *  to  warble  the  air,  we  will  risk 
our  credit,  and  the  taste  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lute,  by  pre- 
serving the  verses,  simple  and  even  rude  as  they  are. 

"  Ah  !  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill'd  all  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh  ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ?  " 

"  The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade, 
Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear  ; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 
Sings  high  born  cavalier. 

*SeeNo*e8. 
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The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky  ; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ?  " 

"Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  this  simple  ditty,  it  had 
a  powerful  effect  on  Qnentin,  when  married  to  heavenly  airs, 
and  sung  by  a  sweet  and  melting  voice,  the  notes  mingling 
with  the  gentle  breezes  which  wafted  perfumes  from  the 
garden,  and  the  figure  of  the  songstress  being  so  partially 
and  obscurely  visible  as  threw  a  veil  of  mysterious  fascina- 
tion over  the  whole. 

At  the  close  of  the  air,  the  listener  could  not  help  showing 
himself  more  boldly  than  he  had  yet  done,  in  a  rash  attempt 
to  see  more  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  discover.  The 
music  instantly  ceased,  the  casement  was  closed,  and  a  dark 
curtain,  dropped  on  the  inside,  put  a  stop  to  all  farther 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  neighbor  in  the  next  turret. 

Durward  was  mortified  and  surprised  at  the  consequence 
of  his  precipitance,  but  comforted  himself  with  the  hope  that 
the  Lady  of  the  Lute  could  neither  easily  forego  the  practise 
of  an  instrument  which  seemed  so  familiar  to  her,  nor  cruelly 
resolve  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  fresh  air  and  an  open 
window  for  the  churlish  purpose  of  preserving  for  her  own 
exclusive  ear  the  sweet  sounds  which  she  created.  There 
came,  perhaps,  a  little  feeling  of  personal  vanity  to  mingle 
with  these  consolatory  reflections.  If,  as  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, there  was  a  beautiful,  dark-tressed  damsel  inhabitant 
of  the  one  turret,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  a  hand- 
some, young,  roving,  bright-locked  gallant,  a  cavalier  of 
fortune,  was  the  tenant  of  the  other  ;  and  romances,  those 
prudent  instructors,  had  taught  his  youth  that  if  damsels 
were  shy,  they  were  yet  neither  void  of  interest  nor  of  curi- 
osity in  their  neighbors'  affairs. 

Whilst  Quentin  was  engaged  in  these  sage  reflections,  a 
sort  of  attendant  or  chamberlain  of  the  inn  informed  him 
that  a  cavalier  desired  to  speak  with  him  below, 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MAN-AT-ARMS 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  cavalier  who  awaited  Quentin  Durward's  descent  into 
the  apartment  where  he  had  breakfasted  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  Louis  XI  had  long  since  said,  that  they  held  in  their 
hands  the  fortune  of  France,  as  to  them  were  entrusted  the 
direct  custody  and  protection  of  the  royal  person. 

Charles  the  Sixth  had  instituted  this  celebrated  body,  the 
Archers,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  Scottish  Body-Guard, 
with  better  reason  than  can  generally  be  alleged  for  establish- 
ing round  the  throne  a  guard  of  foreign  and  mercenary 
troops.  The  divisions  which  tore  from  his  side  more  than 
half  of  France,  together  with  the  wavering  and  uncertain 
faith  of  the  nobility  who  yet  acknowledged  his  cause,  ren- 
dered it  impolitic  and  unsafe  to  commit  his  personal  safety 
to  their  keeping.  The  Scottish  nation  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  English,  and  the  ancient,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
the  natural,  allies  of  France.  They  were  poor,  courageous, 
faithful  ;  their  ranks  were  sure  to  be  supplied  from  the 
superabundant  population  of  their  own  country,  than  which 
none  in  Europe  sent  forth  more  or  bolder  adventurers. 
Their  high  claims  of  descent,  too,  gave  them  a  good  title  to 
approach  the  person  of  a  monarch  more  closely  than  other 
troops,  while  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  numbers 
prevented  the  possibility  of  their  mutinying,  and  becoming 
masters  where  they  ought  to  be  servants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  monarchs  made  it  their 
policy  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  this  seleet  band  of 
foreigners,  by  allowing  them  honorary  privileges  and  ample 
pay,  which  last  most  of  them  disposed  of  with  military  pro- 
fusion in  supporting  their  supposed  rank.  Each  of  them 
ranked  as  a  gentleman  in  place  and  honor  ;  and  their  near 
approach  to  the  king's  person  gave  them  dignity  in  their 
own  eyes,  as  well  as  importance  in  those  of  the  nation  of 
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France.  They  were  sumptuously  armed,  equipped,  and 
mounted  ;  and  each  was  entitled  to  allowance  for  a  squire,  a 
valet,  a  page,  and  two  yeomen,  one  of  whom  was  termed 
coutelier,  from  the  large  knife  which  he  wore  to  despatch 
those  whom  in  the  melee  his  master  had  thrown  to  the 
ground.  With  these  followers,  and  a  corresponding  equi- 
page, an  archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard  was  a  person  of  qual- 
ity and  importance  ;  and  vacancies  being  generally  filled  up 
by  those  who  had  been  trained  in  the  service  as  pages  or 
valets,  the  cadets  of  the  best  Scottish  families  were  often 
sent  to  serve  under  some  friend  and  relation  in  those  capaci- 
ties, until  a  chance  of  preferment  should  occur. 

The  coutelier  and  his  companion,  not  being  noble  or  capable 
of  this  promotion,  were  recruited  from  persons  of  inferior 
quality  ;  but  as  their  pay  and  appointments  were  excellent, 
their  masters  were  easily  able  to  select  from  among  their 
wandering  countrymen  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  to 
wait  upon  them  in  these  capacities. 

Ludovic  Lesly,  or,  as  we  shall  more  frequently  call  him, 
Le  Balafre,  by  which  name  he  was  generally  known  in  France, 
was  upward  of  six  feet  high,  robust,  strongly  compacted  in 
person,  and  hard-favored  in  countenance,  which  latter  attri- 
bute was  much  increased  by  a  large  and  ghastly  scar,  which, 
beginning  on  his  forehead,  and  narrowly  missing  his  right 
eye,  had  laid  bare  the  cheek-bone,  and  descended  from  thence 
almost  to  the  tip  of  his  ear,  exhibiting  a  deep  seam,  which 
was  sometimes  scarlet,  sometimes  purple,  sometimes  blue, 
and  sometimes  approaching  to  black  ;  but  always  hideous, 
because  at  variance  with  the  complexion  of  the  face  in  what- 
ever state  it  chanced  to  be,  whether  agitated  or  still,  flushed 
with  unusual  passion,  or  in  its  ordinary  state  of  weather- 
beaten  and  sunburnt  swarthiness. 

His  dress  and  arms  were  splendid.  He  wore  his  national 
bonnet,  crested  with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  and  with  a  Virgin 
Mary  of  massive  silver  for  a  brooch.  These  brooches  had 
been  presented  to  the  Scottish  Guard,  in  consequence  of  the 
King,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  superstitious  piety,  having  devoted 
the  swords  of  his  guard  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
and,  as  some  say,  carried  the  matter  so  far  as  to  draw  out  a 
commission  to  Our  Lady  as  their  captain-general.  The 
archer's  gorget,  arm-pieces,  and  gauntlets  were  of  the  finest 
steel,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver,  and  his  hauberk,  or  shirt  of 
mail,  was  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  frostwork  of  a  winter  morn- 
ing upon  fern  or  brier.  He  wore  a  loose  surcoat,  or  cassock, 
of  rich  blue  velvet,  open  at  the  sides  like  that  of  a  herald, 
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with  a  large  white  St.  Andrew's  cross  of  embroidered  silver 
bisecting  it  both  before  and  behind  ;  his  knees  and  legs  were 
protected  by  hose  of  mail  and  shoes  of  steel  ;  a  broad  strong 
pomatd,  called  the  "  mercy  of  God/'  hung  by  his  right  side; 
the  baldric  for  his  two-handed  sword,  richly  embroidered, 
hung  upon  his  left  shoulder;  but,  for  convenience,  he  at 
present  carried  in  his  hand  that  unwieldy  weapon,  which  the 
rules  of  the  service  forbade  him  to  lay  aside. 

Quentm  Purward,  though,  like  the  Scottish  youth  of  the 
period,  he  had  been  early  taught  to  look  upon  arms  and  war, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  martial-looking,  or  more 
completely  equipped  and  accomplished,  man-at-arms  than 
now  saluted  him  in  the  person  of  his  mother's  brother,  called 
Ludovic  with  the  Scar,  or  Le  Balafre  ;  yet  he  could  not  but 
shrink  a  little  from  the  grim  expression  of  his  countenance, 
while,  with  its  rough  mustachios,  he  brushed  first  the  one 
and  then  the  other  cheek  of  his  kinsman,  welcomed  his  nephew 
to  France,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  asked  what  news  from 
Scotland. 

"  Little  good  tidings,  dear  uncle,"  replied  young  Purward; 
"  but  I  am  glad  that  you  know  me  so  readily/' 

"I  would  have  known  thee,  boy,  in  the  landes  of  Bour- 
deaux,  had  I  met  thee  marching  there  like  a  crane  on  a  pair 
of  stilts.*  But  sit  thee  down — sit  thee  down  ;  if  there  is 
sorrow  to  hear  of,  we  will  have  wine  to  make  us  bear  it.  Ho! 
old  Pinch-Measure,  our  good  host,  bring  us  of  thy  best,  and 
that  in  an  instant." 

The  well-kn#wn  sound  of  the  Scottish  French  was  as  famil- 
iar in  the  taverns  near  Plessis  as  that  of  the  Swiss  French  in 
the  modern  guinguettes  of  Paris  ;  and  promptly — ay,  with 
the  promptitude  of  fear  and  precipitation — was  it  heard  and 
c  beyed.  A  flagon  of  champagne  stood  before  them,  of  which 
the  elder  took  a  draught,  while  the  nephew  helped  himself 
only  to  a  moderate  sip,  to  acknowledge  his  uncle's  courtesy, 
saying,  in  excuse,  that  he  had  already  drunk  wine  that 
morning, 

"  That  had  been  a  rare  good  apology  in  the  mouth  of  thy 
sister,  fair  nephew,"  said  Le  Balafre;  "you  must  fear  the 
wine-pot  less,  if  you  would  wear  beard  on  your  face,  and 
write  yourself  soldier.  But  come — come,  unbuckle  your 
Scottish  mail-bag — give  us  the  news  of  Glen  Houlakin.  How 
doth  my  sister  ?  " 

"  Pead,  fair  uncle,"  answered  Quentin,  sorrowfully. 

"  Pead  ! "  echoed  his  uncle  with  a  tone  rather  marked  by 

*  See  Use  of  Stilts.    Note  9. 
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wonder  than  sympathy ;  "why,  she  was  five  years  younger 
than  I,  and  I  was  never  better  in  my  life.  Dead  !  the  tiling 
is  impossible.  I  have  never  had  so  much  as  a  headache, 
unless  after  reveling  out  my  two  or  three  days'  furlough 
with  the  brethren  of  the  joyous  science  ;  and  my  poor  si 
is  dead  !  And  your  father,  fair  nephew,  hath  he  married 
again  r 

And  ere  the  youth  could  reply,  he  read  the  answer  in  Ms 
surprise  at  the  question,  and  said,  "  AY  hat  !  no  ?  I  would 
have  sworn  that  Allan  Durward  was  no  man  to  live  with- 
out a  wife.  He  loved  to  have  his  house  in  order,  loved  to 
look  on  a  pretty  woman  too,  and  was  somewhat  strict  in 
life  withal ;  matrimony  did  all  this  for  him.  Now,  I  care 
little  about  these  comforts  ;  and  I  can  look  on  a  pretty 
woman  without  thinking  on  the  sacrament  of  wedlock  ;  1  am 
scarce  holy  enough  for  that.'" 

"Alas!  dear  uncle,  my  mother  was  left  a  widow  a  year 
since,  when  Glen  Houlakin  was  harried  by  the  Ogilvies.  My 
father,  and  my  two  uncles,  and  my  two  elder  brothers,  and 
seven  of  my  kinsmen,  and  the  harper,  and  the  tasker,  and 
some  six  more  of  our  people,  were  killed  in  defending  the 
castle  ;  and  there  is  not  a  burning  hearth  or  a  standing 
stone  in  all  Glen  Houlakin." 

"  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  !  "  said  de  Balafre  ;  "  that  is  what 
I  call  an  onslaught  !  Ay,  these  Ogilvies  were  ever  but  sorry 
neighbors  to  Glen  Houlakin  ;  an  evil  chance  it  was,  but  fate 
of  war — fate  of  war.  When  did  this  mishap  befall,  fair 
nephew  ?"  With  that  he  took  a  deep  draught  of  wine,  and 
shook  his  head  with  much  solemnity  when  his  kinsman  re- 
plied that  his  family  had  been  destroyed  upon  the  festival  of 
St.  Jude  last  by-past. 

"Look  ye  there,"  said  the  soldier,  "I  said  it  was  all 
chance.  On  that  very  day  I  and  twenty  of  my  comrades 
carried  the  Castle  of  Koche-Noir  by  storm,  from  Amaury 
Bras-de-Fer,  a  captain  of  free  lances,  whom  you  must  have 
heard  of.  I  killed  him  on  his  own  threshold,  and  gained  as 
much  gold  as  made  this  fair  chain,  which  was  once  twice  as 
long  as  it  now  is  ;  and  that  minds  me  to  send  part  of  it  on 
an  holy  errand.     Here  Andrew — Andrew  !  " 

Andrew,  his  yeoman,  entered,  dressed  like  the  archer  him- 
self in  the  general  equipment,  but  without  the  armor  for 
the  limbs  ;  that  of  the  body  more  coarsely  manufactured  ; 
his  cap  without  a  plume,  and  his  cassock  made  of  serge,  or 
ordinary  cloth,  instead  of  rich  velvet.  Untwining  his  gold 
chain  from  his  neck,  Balafre  twisted  off,  with  his  firm  and 
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strong- set  teeth,  about  four  inches  from  the  one  end  of  it, 
and  said  to  his  attendant,  "  Here,  Andrew,  carry  this  to  my 
gossip,  jolly  Father  Boniface,  the  monk  of  St.  Martin's  ; 
greet  him  well  from  me,  by  the  same  token  that  he  could 
not  say  'God  save  ye '  when  we  last  parted  at  midnight. 
Tell  my  gossip  that  my  brother  and  sister,  and  some  others 
of  my  house,  are  all  dead  and  gone,  and  I  pray  him  to  say 
masses  for  their  souls  as  far  as  the  value  of  these  links  will 
carry  him,  and  to  do  on  trust  what  else  may  be  necessary  to 
free  them  from  purgatory.  And  hark  ye,  as  they  were  just- 
living  people,  and  free  from  all  heresy,  it  may  be  that  they 
are  wellnigh  out  of  limbo  already,  so  that  a  little  matter 
may  have  them  free  of  the  fetlocks  :  and  in  khat  case,  look 
ye,  ye  will  say  I  desire  to  take  out  the  balance  of  the  gold  in 
curses  upon  a  generation  called  the  Ogilvies  of  Angusshire, 
in  what  way  soever  the  church  may  best  come  at  them. 
You  understand  all  this,  Andrew  ?  " 

The  coutelier  nodded. 

"  Then  look  that  none  of  the  links  find  their  way  to  the 
wine-house  ere  the  monk  touches  them  ;  for  if  it  so  chance, 
thou  shalt  taste  of  saddle-girth  and  stirrup-leather,  till  thou 
art  as  raw  as  St.  Bartholomew.  Yet  hold,  I  see  thy  eye 
has  fixed  on  the  wine  measure,  and  thou  shalt  not  go  with- 
out tasting. " 

So  saying,  he  filled  him  a  brimful  cup,  which  the  cou- 
telier drank  off,  and  retired  to  do  his  patron's  commission. 

"  And  now,  fair  nephew,  let  us  hear  what  was  your  own 
fortune  in  this  unhappy  matter." 

"  I  fought  it  out  among  those  who  were  older  and  stouter 
than  I  was,  till  we  were  all  brought  down,"  said  Durward, 
"and  I  received  a  cruel  wound." 

"Not  a  worse  slash  than  I  received  ten  years  since  my- 
self," said  Le  Balafre.  "  Look  at  this  now,  my  fair 
nephew,"  tracing  the  dark  crimson  gash  which  was  im- 
printed on  his  face.  "An  Ogilvie's  sword  never  plowed 
so  deep  a  furrow." 

"They  ploughed  deep  enough,"  answered  Quentih, 
Badly;  "  but  they  were  tired  at  last,  and  my  mother's  en- 
treaties procured  mercy  for  me,  when  I  was  found  to  retain 
some  spark  of  life  ;  but  although  a  learned  monk  of  Aber- 
brothock,  who  chanced  to  be  our  guest  at  the  fatal  time, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  in  the  fray,  was  per- 
mitted to  bind  my  wounds,  and  finally  to  remove  me  to  a 
place  of  safety,  it  was  only  on  promise,  given  both  by  my 
mother  and  him,  that  I  should  become  a  monk." 
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A  monk!"  exclaimed  the  uncle — "  Holy  St.  Andrew! 
that  is  what  never  befell  me.  No  one,  from  my  childhood 
upwards,  ever  so  much  as  dreamed  of  making  me  a  monk. 
And  yet  I  wonder  when  I  think  of  it ;  for  you  will  allow  that, 
bating  the  reading  and  writing,  which  I  could  never  learn  ; 
and  the  psalmody,  which  I  could  never  endure  ;  and  the 
dress,  which,  is  that  of  a  mad  beggar — Our  Lady  forgive 
me  !  (here  he  crossed  himself)  ;  and  their  fasts,  which  do 
not  suit  my  appetite,  I  would  have  made  every  whit  as  good 
a  monk  as  my  little  gossip  at  St.  Martin's  yonder.  But  I 
know  not  why,  none  ever  proposed  the  station  to  me.  0  so, 
fair  nephew,  you  were  to  be  a  monk,  then  ;  and  wherefore,  I 
pray  you  ?  " 

"That  my  father's  house  might  be  ended,  either  in  the 
cloister  or  in  the  tomb,"  answered  Quentin,  with  deep  feeling. 

"I  see,"  answered  his  uncle — "  I  comprehend.  Cun- 
ning rogues — very  cunning  !  They  might  have  been  cheated, 
though  ;  for,  look  ye,  fair  nephew,  I  myself  remember  the 
canon  Robesart  who  had  taken  the  vows,  and  afterwards 
broke  out  of  cloister,  and  became  a  captain  of  Free  Compan- 
ions. He  had  a  mistress,  the  prettiest  wench  I  ever  saw, 
and  three  as  beautiful  children.  There  is  no  trusting 
monks,  fair  nephew, — no  trusting  them  :  they  may  become 
soldiers  and  fathers  when  you  least  expect  it ;  but  on  with 
your  tale." 

"  I  have  little  more  to  tell,"  said  Durward,  "  except  that, 
considering  my  poor  mother  to  be  in  some  degree  a  pledge 
for  me,  I  was  induced  to  take  upon  me  the  dress  of  a  novice, 
and  conformed  to  the  cloister  rules,  and  even  learned  to  read 
and  write." 

'•'To  read  and  write!"  exclaimed  Le  Balafre,  who  was 
one  of  that  sort  of  people  who  think  all  knowledge  is  mira- 
culous which  chances  to  exceed  their  own.  "  To  write, 
say'st  thou,  and  to  read  !  I  cannot  believe  it  :  never  Dur- 
ward could  write  his  name  that  ever  I  heard  of,  nor  Lesly 
either.  I  can  answer  for  one  of  them  :  I  can  no  more  write 
than  I  can  fly.  Now,  in  St.  Louis's  name,  how  did  they 
teach  it  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  troublesome  at  first,"  said  Durward,  "but  become 
more  easy  by  use  ;  and  I  was  weak  with  my  wounds  and  loss 
of  blood,  and  desirous  to  gratify  my  preserver,  Father  Peter, 
and  so  I  was  the  more  easily  kept  to  my  task.  But  after 
several  months'  languishing,  my  good  kind  mother  died,  and 
as  my  health  was  now  fully  restored,  I  communicated  to 
my  benefactor,  who  was  also  sub-prior  of  the  convent,  my 
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reluctance  to  take  the  vows  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  ns, 
since  my  vocation  lay  not  to  the  cloister,  that  I  should  be 
sent  out  into  the  world  to  seek  my  fortune,  and  that,  to 
save  the  sub-prior  from  the  anger  of  the  Ogilvies,  my  de- 
parture should  have  the  appearance  of  flight  ;  and  to  color 
it,  I  brought  off  the  abbot's  hawk  with  me.  But  I  was  reg- 
ularly dismissed,  as  will  appear  from  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  abbot  himself." 

"  That  is  right — that  is  well,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Our  king 
cares  little  what  other  theft  thou  mayest  have  made,  but 
hath  a  horror  at  anything  like  a  breach  of  the  cloister.  And, 
I  warrant  thee,  thou  hadst  no  great  treasure  to  bear  thy 
charges  ?" 

"Only  a  few  pieces  of  silver,"  said  the  youth  ;  "for  to 
you,  fair  uncle,  I  must  make  a  free  confession." 

"Alas!"  repeated  Le  Balafre,  "that  is  hard.  Now, 
though  I  am  never  a  hoarder  of  my  pay,  because  it  doth  ill 
to  bear  a  charge  about  one  in  these  perilous  times,  yet  I 
always  have — and  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  my  example 
— some  odd  gold  chain,  or  bracelet,  or  carcanet,  that  serves 
for  the  ornament  of  my  person,  and  can  at  need  spare  a  su- 
perfluous link  or  two,  or  it  may  be  a  superfluous  stone,  for 
sale,  that  can  answer  any  immediate  purpose.  But  you  may 
ask,  fair  kinsman,  how  you  are  to  come  by  such  toys  as  this  ? 
(he  shook  his  chain  with  complacent  triumph).  They  hang 
not  on  every  bush  ;  they  grow  not  in  the  fields  like  the 
daffodils,  with  whose  stalks  children  make  knights'  collars. 
What  then  ?  you  may  get  such  where  I  got  this,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  good  King  of  France,  where  there  is  always 
wealth  to  be  found,  if  a  man  has  but  the  heart  to  seek  it,  at 
the  risk  of  a  little  life  or  so." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Quentin,  evading  a  decision  to  which 
he  felt  himself  as  yet  scarcely  competent,  "  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  keeps  a  more  noble  state  than  the  King  of 
France,  and  that  there  is  more  honor  to  be  won  under  his 
banners,  that  good  blows  are  struck  there,  and  deeds  of 
arms  done  ;  while  the  Most  Christian  King,  they  say,  gains 
his  victories  by  his  ambassadors'  tongues." 

"You  speak  like  a  foolish  boy,  fair  nephew,"  answered 
he  with  the  scar  ;  "and  yet,  I  bethink  me,  when  I  came 
hither  I  was  nearly  as  simple  :  I  could  never  think  of  a  king 
but  what  I  supposed  him  either  sitting  under  the  high  deas 
and  feasting  amid  his  high  vassals  and  paladins,  eating  blanc- 
manger,  with  a  great  gold  crown  upon  his  head,  or  else 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  troops  like  Charlemagne  in  the 
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romaunte,  or  like  Robert  Bruce  or  William  Wallace  in  our 
own  true  histories,  such  as  Harbour  and  the  Minstrel.  Hark 
in  thine  ear,  man — it  is  all  moonshine  in  the  water.  Policy 
— policy  does  it  all.  But  what  is  policy,  you  will  say  ?  It 
is  an  art  this  French  king  of  ours  has  found  out,  to  fight 
with  other  men's  swords,  and  to  wage  his  soldiers  out  of 
other  men's  purses.  Ah  !  it  is  the  wisest  prince  that  ever 
put  purple  on  his  back;  and  yet  he  weareth  not  much  of 
that  neither  :  I  see  him  often  go  plainer  than  I  wrould  think 
befitted  me  to  do." 

"  But  you  meet  not  my  exception,  fair  uncle,"  answered 
young  Durward  ;  "  I  would  serve,  since  serve  I  must  in  a 
foreign  land,  somewhere  where  a  brave  deed,  were  it  my 
hap  to  do  one,  might  work  me  a  name." 

"  I  understand  you,  my  fair  nephew,"  said  the  royal  man- 
at-arms — ill  understand  you  passing  well  ;  but  you  are  un- 
ripe in  these  matters.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  a  hot- 
brained,  impetuous,  pudding-headed,  iron-ribbed  dare-all. 
He  charges  at  the  head  of  his  nobles  and  native  knights,  his 
liegemen  of  Artois  and  Hainault ;  think  you,  if  you  were 
there,  or  if  I  were  there  myself,  that  we  could  be  much  far- 
ther forward  than  the  Duke  and  all  his  brave  nobles  of  his 
own  land  ?  If  we  were  not  up  with  them,  we  had  a  chance 
to  be  turned  on  the  provost-marshal's  hands  for  being  slow 
in  making  to  ;  if  we  were  abreast  of  them,  all  would  be 
called  well,  and  we  might  be  thought  to  have  deserved  our 
pay  ;  and  grant  that  I  was  aspear's-length  or  so  in  the  front, 
which  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  in  such  a  melee  where 
all  do  their  best,  why,  my  lord  duke  says,  in  his  Flemish 
tongue,  when  he  sees  a  good  blow  struck,  "  Ha  !  gut  get- 
roffen!  a  good  lance — a  brave  Scot;  give  him  a  florin  to 
drink  our  health  ;"  but  neither  rank,  nor  lands,  nor  treas- 
ures come  to  the  stranger  in  such  a  service  :  all  goes  to  the 
children  of  the  soil." 

"  And  where  should  it  go,  in  Heaven's  name,  fair  uncle  ?  " 
demanded  young  Durward. 

"  To  him  that  protects  the  children  of  the  soil,"  said 
Balafre,  drawing  up  his  gigantic  height.  "  Thus  says  King 
Louis  :  "  My  good  French  peasant — mine  honest  Jacques 
Bonhomme — get  you  to  your  tools,  your  plow  and  your 
harrow,  your  pruning-knife  and  your  hoe  ;  here  is  my  gal- 
lant Scot  that  will  fight  for  you,  and  you  shall  only  have 
the  trouble  to  pay  him.  And  you,  my  most  serene  duke, 
my  illustrious  count,  my  most  mighty  marquis,  e'en  rein  up 
youi* fiery  courage  till  it  is  wanted,  for  it  is  apt  to  start  out 
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of  the  course,  and  to  hurt  its  master  ;  here  are  my  compa- 
nies of  ordonnance — here  are  my  French  Guards — here  are, 
above  all,  my  Scottish  Archers,  and  mine  honest  Ludovic 
with  the  Scar,  who  will  fight,  as  well  or  better  than  you, 
with  all  that  undisciplined  valor  which,  in  your  fathers' 
time,  lost  Cressy  and  Azineour."  Now,  see  you  not  in 
which  of  these  states  a  cavalier  of  fortune  holds  the  highest 
rank,  and  must  come  to  the  highest  honor  ?" 

"I  think  I  understand  you,  fair  uncle/"  answered  the 
nephew  ;  "  but,  in  my  mind,  honor  cannot  be  won  where 
there  is  no  risk.  Sure,  this  is- — I  pray  you  pardon  me — an 
easy  and  almost  slothful  life,  to  mount  guard  round  an 
elderly  man  whom  no  one  thinks  of  harming,  to  spend  sum- 
mer day  and  winter  night  up  in  yonder  battlements,  and 
shut  up  all  the  while  in  iron  cages,  for  fear  you  should  de- 
sert your  posts  ;  uncle — uncle,  it  is  but  the  hawk  upon  the 
perch,  who  is  never  carried  out  to  the  fields  !  " 

"  Now,  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  boy  has  some  spirit — 
a  right  touch  of  the  Lesly  in  him — much  like  myself,  though 
always  with  a  little  more  folly  in  it !  Hark  ye,  youth — long 
live  the  King  of  France  ! — scarce  a  clay  but  there  is  some 
commission  in  hand,  by  which  some  of  his  followers  may  win 
both  coin  and  credit.  Think  not  that  the  bravest  and  most 
dangerous  deeds  are  done  by  daylight.  I  could  tell  you  of 
some,  as  scaling  castles,  making  prisoners,  and  the  like, 
where  one  who  shall  be  nameless  hath  run  higher  risk,  and 
gained  greater  favor,  than  any  desperado  in  the  train  of  des- 
perate Charles  of  Burgundy.  And  if  it  please  his  Majesty 
to  remain  behind  and  in  the  background  while  such  things 
are  doing,  he  hath  the  more  leisure  of  spirit  to  admire,  and 
the  more  liberality  of  hand  to  reward,  the  adventurers, 
whose  dangers,  perhaps,  and  whose  feats  of  arms,  he  can 
better  judge  of  than  if  he  had  personally  shared  them.  0, 
'tis  a  sagacious  and  most  politic  monarch  !" 

His  nephew  paused,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  but  impres- 
sive tone  of  voice,  "  The  good  Father  Peter  used  often  to 
teach  me  there  might  be  much  danger  in  deeds  by  which 
little  glory  was  acquired.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  fair  uncle, 
that  I  do  in  course  suppose  that  these  secret  commissions 
must  needs  be  honorable." 

"For  whom  or  for  what  take  you  me,  fair  nephew  ?"  said 
Balef re,  somewhat  sternly;  "I  have  not  been  trained,  in- 
deed, in  the  cloister,  neither  can  I  write  nor  read.  But  I 
am  your  mother's  brother  :  I  am  a  loyal  Lesly.  Think  you 
that  I  am  like  to  recommend  to  you  anything  unworthy  ? 
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The  best  knight  in  France,  Du  Guesclin  himself,  if  he  were 
alive  again,  might  be  proud  to  number  my  deeds  among  his 
achievements." 

"1  cannot  doubt  your  warranty,  fair  uncle,"  said  the 
youth  ;  "  you  are  the  only  adviser  my  mishap  has  left  me. 
But  is  it  true,  as  lame  says,  that  this  king  keeps  a  meager 
court  here  at  his  Castle  of  Plessis  ?  No  repair  of  nobles  or 
courtiers,  none  of  his  grand  feudatories  in  attendance,  none 
of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown  ;  half  solitary  sports,  shared 
only  with  the  menials  of  his  household  ;  secret  councils,  to 
which  only  low  and  obscure  men  are  invited  ;  rank  and  no- 
bility depressed,  and  men  raised  from  the  lowest  origin  to 
the  kingly  favor — all  this  seems  unregulated,  resembles  not 
the  manners  of  his  father,  the  noble  Charles,  who  tore  from 
the  fangs  of  the  English  lion  this  more  than  half-conquered 
kingdom  of  France." 

/'  You  speak  like  a  giddy  child,"  said  Le  Balafre  ;  "and 
even  as  a  child,  you  harp  over  the  same  notes  on  a  new 
string.  Look  you  :  if  the  King  employs  Oliver  Dain,  his 
barber,  to  do  what  Oliver  can  do  better  than  any  peer  of 
them  all,  is  not  the  kingdom  the  gainer  ?  If  he  bids  his 
stout  provost-marshal,  Tristan,  arrest  such  or  such  seditious 
burgher,  take  oft  such  or  such  a  turbulent  noble,  the  deed 
is  done  and  no  more  of  it  ;  when,  were  the  commission  given 
to  a  duke  or  peer  of  France,  he  might  perchance  send  the 
King  back  a  defiance  in  exchange.  If,  again,  the  King 
pleases  to  give  to  plain  Ludovic  le  Balafre  a  commission 
which  he  will  execute,  instead  of  employing  the  high  con- 
stable, who  would  perhaps  betray  it,  doth  it  not  show  wis- 
dom ?  Above  all,  doth  not  a  monarch  of  such  conditions 
best  suit  cavaliers  of  fortune,  who  must  go  where  their  ser- 
vices are  most  highly  prized  and  most  frequently  in  de- 
mand ?  No — no,  child,  I  tell  thee  Louis  knows  how  to 
choose  his  confidants,  and  what  to  charge  them  with,  suit- 
ing, as  they  say,  the  burden  to  each  man's  back.  He  is  not 
like  the  King  of  Castile,  who  choked  of  thirst  because  the 
great  butler  was  not  beside  to  hand  his  cup.  But  hark  to 
the  bell  of  St.  Martin's  !  I  must  hasten  back  to  the  castle. 
Farewell  ;  make  much  of  yourself,  and  at  eight  to-morrow 
morning  present  yourself  before  the  drawbridge,  and  ask  the 
sentinel  for  me.  Take  heed  you  step  not  off  the  straight 
and  beaten  path  in  approaching  the  portal  !  There  are  such 
traps  and  snap-haunches  as  may  cost  you  a  limb,  which  your 
will  sorely  miss.  You  shall  see  the  King,  and  learn  to  judge 
him  for  yourself.     Farewell." 
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So  saving,  Balafre  hastily  departed,  forgetting,  in  his 
hurry,  to  pav  for  the  wine  he  had  called  for — a  shortness  of 
memory  incidental  to  persons  of  his  description,  and  which 
his  host,  overawed,  perhaps,  by  the  nodding  bonnet  and 
ponderous  two-handed  sword,  did  not  presume  to  use  any 
efforts  for  correcting. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  when  left  alone,  Dur- 
ward  would  have  again  betaken  himself  to  his  turret,  in 
order  to  watch  for  the  repetition  of  those  delicious  sounds 
which  had  soothed  his  morning  reverie.  But  that  was  a 
chapter  of  romance,  and  his  uncle's  conversation  had  opened 
to  him  a  page  of  the  real  history  of  life.  It  was  no  pleasing 
one,  and  for  the  present  the  recollections  and  reflections 
which  it  excited  were  qualified  to  overpower  other  thoughts, 
and  especially  all  of  a  light  and  soothing  nature. 

Quentin  resorted  to  a  solitary  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
rapid  Cher,  having  previously  inquired  of  his  landlord  for 
one  which  he  might  traverse  without  fear  of  disagreeable 
interruption  from  snares  and  pitfalls,  and  there  endeavored 
to  compose  his  turmoiled  and  scattered  thoughts,  and  con- 
sider his  future  motions,  upon  which  his  meeting  with  his 
uncle  had  thrown  some  dubiety. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE     BOHEMIANS 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he, 
He  play'd  a  spring  and  danced  a  round 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree  ! 

Old  Song. 

The  manner  in  which  Quentin  Durward  had  been  educated 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  soften  the  heart,  or  perhaps  to  improve 
the  moral  feeling.  He,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  had  been 
trained  to  the  chase  as  an  amusement,  and  taught  to  con- 
sider war  as  their  only  serious  occupation,  and  that  it  was 
the  great  duty  of  their  lives  stubbornly  to  endure,  and 
fiercely  to  retaliate,  the  attacks  of  their  feudal  enemies,  by 
whom  their  race  had  been  at  last  almost  annihilated.  And 
yet  there  mixed  with  these  feuds  a  spirit  of  rude  chivalry, 
and  even  courtesy,  which  softened  their  rigor  ;  so  that  re- 
venge, their  only  justice,  was  still  prosecuted  with  some  re- 
gard to  humanity  and  generosity.  The  lessons  of  the  worthy 
old  monk,  better  attended  to,  perhaps,  during  a  long  illness 
and  adversity  than  they  might  have  been  in  health  and  suc- 
cess, had  given  young  Durward  still  farther  insight  into  the 
duties  of  humanity  towards  others  ;  and,  considering  the 
ignorance  of  the  period,  the  general  prejudices  entertained 
in  favor  of  a  military  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  him- 
self had  been  bred,  the  youth  was  disposed  to  feel  more  ac- 
curately the  moral  duties  incumbent  on  his  station  than  was 
usual  at  the  time. 

He  reflected  on  his  interview  with  his  uncle  with  a  sense 
of  embarrassment  and  disappointment.  His  hopes  had  been 
high  ;  for  although  intercourse  by  letters  was  out  of  the 
question,  vet  a  pilgrim,  or  an  adventurous  trafficker,  or  a 
crippled  soldier,  sometimes  brought  Lesly's  name  to  Glen 
Houlakin,  and  all  united  in  praising  his  undaunted  courage, 
and  his  success  in  many  petty  enterprises  which  his  master 
had  entrusted  to  him.  Quentius  imagination  had  rilled  up 
the  sketch  ia  his  own  way,  and  assimilated  his  successful 
and  adventuress  uncle  (whose  exploits  probably  lost  nothing 
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in  the  telling)  to  some  of  the  champions  and  knights-errant 
of  whom  minstrels  sang,  and  who  Avon  crowns  and  kings* 
daughters  by  dint  of  sword  and  lance.  He  was  now  com- 
pelled to  rank  his  kinsman  greatly  lower  in  the  scale  of 
chivalry  ;  but,  blinded  by  the  high  respect  paid  to  parents 
and  those  who  approach  that  character,  moved  oy  ever\/ 
early  prejudice  in  his  favor,  inexperienced  besides,  and  pas- 
sionately attached  to  his  mother's  memory,  he  saw  not,  in 
the  only  brother  of  that  dear  relation,  the  character  he  truly 
held,  which  was  that  of  an  ordinary  mercenary  soldier, 
neither  much  worse  nor  greatly  better  than  many  of  the 
same  prof ession  whose  presence  added  to  the  distracted  state 
of  France. 

Without  being  wantonly  cruel,  Le  Balafre  was,  from 
habit,  indifferent  to  human  life  and  human  suffering  ;  he 
was  profoundly  ignorant,  greedy  of  booty,  unscrupulous 
how  he  acquired  it,  and  profuse  in  expending  it  on  the  grat- 
ification of  his  passions.  The  habit  of  attending  exclusively 
to  his  own  wants  and  interests  had  converted  him  into  one 
of  the  most  selfish  animals  in  the  world  ;  so  that  he  was  sel- 
dom able,  as  the  reader  may  have  remarked,  to  proceed  far 
in  any  subject  without  considering  how  it  applied  to  himself, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  making  the  case  his  own,  though  not  upon 
feelings  connected  with  the  golden  rule,  but  such  as  were 
very  different.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  narrow 
round  of  his  duties  and  his  pleasures  had  gradually  circum- 
scribed his  thoughts,  hopes,  and  wishes,  and  quenched  in  a 
great  measure  the  wild  spirit  of  honor,  and  desire  of  dis- 
tinction in  arms,  by  which  his  youth  had  been  once  ani- 
mated. Balafre  was,  in  short,  a  keen  soldier,  hardened, 
selfish,  and  narrow-minded  ;  active  and  bold  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  but  acknowledging  few  objects  beyond 
it,  except  the  formal  observance  of  a  careless  devotion,  re- 
lieved by  an  occasional  debauch  with  Brother  Boniface,  his 
comrade  and  confessor.  Had  his  genius  been  of  a  more 
extended  character,  he  would  probably  have  been  promoted 
to  some  important  command,  for  the  King,  who  knew  every 
soldier  of  his  body-guard  personally,  reposed  much  confi- 
dence in  Balafre's  courage  and  fidelity  ;  and,  besides,  the 
Scot  had  either  wisdom  or  cunning  enough  perfectly  to  un- 
derstand, and  ably  to  humor,  the  peculiarities  of  that  sover- 
eign. Still,  however,  his  capacity  was  too  much  limited  to 
admit  of  his  rising  to  higher  rank,  and  though  smiled  on 
and  favored  by  Louis  on  many  occasions,  Balafre  continued 
a  mere  Life-Guardsman,  or  Scottish  Archer. 
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Without  seeing  the  full  scope  of  his  uncle's  character, 
Quentin  felt  shocked  at  his  indifference  to  the  disastrous 
extirpation  of  his  brother-in-law's  whole  family,  and  could 
not  help  being  surprised,  moreover,  that  so  near  a  relative 
had  not  offered  him  the  assistance  of  his  purse,  which,  but 
for  the  generosity  of  Maitre  Pierre,  he  would  have  been  un- 
der the  necessity  of  directly  craving  from  him.  He  wronged 
his  uncle,  however,  in  supposing  that  this  want  of  attention 
to  his  probable  necessities  was  owing  to  avarice.  Not  pre- 
cisely needing  money  himself  at  that  moment,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  Balafre  that  his  nephew  might  be  in  exigencies  ; 
otherwise,  he  held  a  near  kinsman  so  much  a  part  of  him- 
self, that  he  would  have  provided  for  the  weal  of  the  living 
nephew,  as  he  endeavored  to  do  for  that  of  his  deceased 
sister  and  her  husband.  But,  whatever  was  the  motive,  the 
neglect  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  young  Durward,  and  he 
wished  more  than  once  he  had  taken  service  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  before  he  quarreled  with  his  forester.  "  What- 
ever had  then  become  of  me/'  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I 
should  always  have  been  able  to  keep  up  my  spirits  with  the 
reflection  that  I  had,  in  case  of  the  worst,  a  stout  back-friend 
in  this  uncle  of  mine.  But  now  I  have  seen  him,  and,  woe 
worth  him  !  there  has  been  more  help  in  a  mere  mechanical 
stranger  than  I  have  found  in  my  own  mother's  brother,  my 
countryman  and  a  cavalier.  One  would  think  the  slash,  that 
has  carved  all  comeliness  out  of  his  face,  had  let  at  the  same 
time  every  drop  of  gentle  blood  out  of  his  body." 

Durward  now  regretted  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
mention  Maitre  Pierre  to  Le  Balafre,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  farther  account  of  that  personage  ;  but  his  uncle's 
questions  had  followed  fast  on  each  other,  and  the  summons 
of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  had  broken  on*  their 
conference  rather  suddenly.  "  That  old  man,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  "  was  crabbed  and  dogged  in  appearance,  sharp  and 
scornful  in  language,  but  generous  and  liberal  in  his  actions  ; 
and  such  a  stranger  is  worth  a  cold  kinsman.  What  says 
our  old  Scottish  proverb  ?  u  Better  kind  f remit  than  f remit 
kindred."  *  I  will  find  out  that  man, which,  methinks,  should 
be  no  difficult  task,  since  he  is  so  wealthy  as  mine  host  bespeaks 
him.  He  will  give  me  good  advice  for  my  governance  at 
least  ;  and  if  he  goes  to  strange  countries,  as  many  such  do, 
I  know  not  but  his  may  be  as  adventurous  a  service  as  that 
of  those  guards  of  Louis." 

As  Quentin  framed  this  thought,  a  whisper  from  tnose  re 

*  See  Note  10. 
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cesses  of  the  heart  in  which  lies  much  that  the  owner  does 
not  know  of,  or  will  not  acknowledge  willingly,  suggested 
that,  perchance,  the  lady  of  the  turret,  she  of  the  veil  and 
lute,  might  share  that  adventurous  journey. 

As  the  Scottish  youth  made  these  reflections,  he  met  two 
grave-looking  men,  apparent!  j7  citizens  of  Tours,  whom, 
doffing  his  cap  with  the  deference  due  from  youth  to  age,  he 
respectfully  asked  to  direct  him  to  the  house  of  Maitre 
Pierre. 

u  The  house  of  whom,  my  fair  son  ?"  said  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

"  Of  Maitre  Pierre,  the  great  silk  merchant,  who  planted 
all  the  mulberry-trees  in  the  park  yonder,"  said  Durward. 

"  Young  man,"  said  one  of  them  who  was  nearest  to  him, 
"you  have  taken  up  an  idle  trade  a  little  too  early." 

"  And  have  chosen  wrong  subjects  to  practise  your  fool- 
eries upon,"  said  the  farther  one,  still  more  gruffly.  "  The 
syndic  of  Tours  is  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  talked  to  by 
strolling  jesters  from  foreign  parts." 

Quentin  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  causeless  offense 
which  these  two  decent-looking  persons  had  taken  at  a  very 
simple  and  civil  question,  that  he  forgot  to  be  angry  at  the 
rudeness  of  their  reply,  and  stood  staring  after  them  as  they 
walked  on  with  amended  pace,  often  looking  back  at  him, 
as  if  they  were  desirous  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  his 
reach. 

He  next  met  a  party  of  vine-dressers  and  addressed  to  them 
the  same  question  ;  and,  in  reply,  they  demanded  to  know 
whether  he  wanted  Maitre  Pierre  the  schoolmaster,  or  Maitre 
Pierre  the  carpenter,  or  Maitre  Pierre  the  beadle,  or  half  a 
dozen  of  Maitre  Pierres  besides.  When  none  of  these  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  of  the  person  after  whom  he  in- 
quired, the  peasants  accused  him  of  jesting  with  them  imper- 
tinently, and  threatened  to  fall  upon  him  and  beat  him,  in 
guerdon  of  his  raillery.  The  oldest  amongst  them,  who  had 
some  influence  over  the  rest,  prevailed  on  them  to  desist  from 
violence. 

"  You  see  by  his  speech  and  his  fool's  cap,"  said  he,  "  that 
he  is  one  of  the  foreign  mountebanks  who  are  come  into  the 
country,  and  whom  some  call  magicians  and  soothsayers, 
and  some  jugglers,  and  the  like,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
what  tricks  they  have  amongst  them.  I  have  heard  of  such 
a  one  paying  a  liard  to  eat  his  bellyful  of  grapes  in  a  poor 
man's  vineyard  ;  and  he  ate  as  many  as  would  have  loaded  a 
wain,  and  never  undid  a  button  of  his  jerkin  ;  and  so  let  him 
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pass  quietly,  and  keep  his  way,  as  we  will  keep  ours.  And 
you,  friend,  if  you  would  shun  worse,  walk  quietly  on,  in 
the  name  of  God,  our  Lady  of  Marmontier,  and  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  and  trouble  us  no  more  about  your  Maitre  Pierre, 
which  may  be  another  name  for  the  devil,  for  aught  we 
know." 

The  Scot,  finding  himself  much  the  weaker  party,  judged 
it  his  wisest  course  to  walk  on  without  reply  ;  but  the  peas- 
ants, who  at  first  shrunk  from  him  in  horror  at  his  supposed 
talents  for  sorcery  and  grape-devouring,  took  heart  of  grace 
as  he  got  to  a  distance,  and  having  uttered  a  few  cries  and 
curses,  finally  gave  them  emphasis  with  a  shower  or  stones, 
although  at  such  a  distance  as  to  do  little  or  no  harm  to  the 
object  of  their  displeasure.  Quentin,  as  he  pursued  his  walk, 
began  to  think,  in  his  turn,  either  that  he  himself  lay  under 
a  spell  or  that  the  people  of  Tourainc  were  the  most  stupid, 
brutal,  and  inhospitable  of  the  French  peasants.  The  next 
incident  which  came  under  his  observation  did  not  tend  to 
diminish  this  opinion. 

On  a  slight  eminence  rising  above  the  rapid  and  beautiful 
Cher,  in  the  direct  line  of  his  path,  two  or  three  large  chest- 
nut trees  were  so  happily  placed  as  to  form  a  distinguished 
and  remarkable  group  ;  and  beside  them  stood  three  or  four 
peasants,  motionless,  with  their  eyes  turned  upwards,  and 
fixed,  apparently,  upon  some  object  amongst  the  branches 
of  the  tree  next  to  them.  The  meditations  of  youth  are 
seldom  so  profound  as  not  to  yield  to  the  slightest  impulse 
of  curiosity,  as  easily  as  the  lightest  pebble,  dropped  casually 
from  the  hand,  breaks  the  surface  of  a  limpid  pool.  Quentin 
hastened  his  pace,  and  ran  lightly  up  the  rising  ground, 
time  enough  to  witness  the  ghastly  spectacle  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  these  gazers — which  was  nothing  less  than  the 
body  of  a  man,  convulsed  by  the  last  agony,  suspended  on 
one  of  the  branches. 

"  Why  do  you  not  cut  him  down  ?"  said  the  young  Scot, 
whose  hand  was  as  ready  to  assist  affliction  as  to  maintain  his 
own  honor  when  he  deemed  it  assailed. 

One  of  the  peasants,  turning  on  him  an  eye  from  which 
fear  had  banished  all  expression  but  its  own,  and  a  face  as 
pale  as  clay,  pointed  to  a  mark  cut  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
having  the  same  rude  resemblance  to  a  flear-de-lys  which 
certain  talismanic  scratches,  well  known  to  our  revenue 
officers,  bear  to  a  broad  arrow.  Neither  understanding  nor 
heeding  the  import  of  this  symbol,  young  Durward  sprung 
lightly  as  the  ounce  up  into  the  tree,  drew  from  his  pouch 
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that  most  necessary  implement  of  a  Highlander  or  woods- 
man, the  trusty  skene  dhu*  and  calling  to  those  below  to 
receive  the  body  on  their  hands,  cut  the  rope  asunder  in  less 
than  a  minute  after  he  had  perceived  the  exigency. 

But  his  humanity  was  ill  seconded  by  the  bystanders.  So 
far  from  rendering  Durward  any  assistance,  they  seemed 
terrified  at  the  audacity  of  his  action,  and  took  to  flight  with 
one  consent,  as  if  they  feared  their  merely  looking  on  might 
have  been  construed  into  accession  to  his  daring  deed.  The 
body,  unsupported  from  beneath,  fell  heavily  to  earth,  in 
such  a  manner  that  Quentin,  who  presently  afterwards 
jumped  down,  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  the  last 
sparks  of  life  were  extinguished.  He  gave  not  up  his  chari- 
table purpose,  however,  without  farther  efforts.  He  freed 
the  wretched  man's  neck  from  the  fatal  noose,  undid  the 
doublet,  threw  water  on  the  face,  and  practised  the  other 
ordinary  remedies  resorted  to  for  recalling  suspended 
animation. 

While  he  was  thus  humanely  engaged,  a  mild  clamor  of 
tongues,  speaking  a  language  which  he  knew  not,  arose 
around  him  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  several  men  and  women  of  a  singular  and 
foreign  appearance,  when  he  found  himself  roughly  seized 
by  both  arms,  while  a  naked  knife  at  the  same  moment  was 
offered  to  his  throat. 

"  Pale  slave  of  Eblis  !  "  said  a  man,  in  imperfect  French, 
"  are  you  robbing  him  you  have  murdered  ?  But  we  have 
you,  and  shall  abye  it." 

There  were  knives  drawn  on  every  side  of  him  as  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  the  grim  and  distorted  countenances  which 
glared  on  him  were  like  those  of  wolves  rushing  on  their 
prey. 

Still  the  young  Scot's  courage  and  presence  of  mind  bore 
him  out.  "What  mean  ye,  my  masters?"  he  said.  "If 
that  be  your  friend's  body,  I  have  just  now  cut  him  down  in 
pure  charity,  and  you  will  do  better  to  try  to  recover  his  life 
than  to  misuse  an  innocent  stranger  to  whom  he  owes  his 
chance  of  escape. 

The  women  had  by  this  time  taken  possession  of  the  dead 
body,  and  continued  the  attenpts  to  recover  animation  which 
Durward  had  been  making  use  of,  though  with  the  like  bad 
success  ;  so  that,  desisting  from  their  fruitless  efforts,  they 
seemed  to  abandon  themselves  to  all  the  Oriental  expressions 
of  grief ;  the  women  making  a  piteous  wailing,  and  tearing 

*  See  Note  11. 
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their  long  black  hair,  while  the  men  seemed  to  rend  their 
garments  and  to  sprinkle  dust  upon  their  heads.  They 
gradually  became  so  much  engaged  in  their  mourning  rites, 
that  they  bestowed  no  longer  any  attention  on  Durward,  of 
whose  innocence  they  were  probably  satisfied  from  circum- 
stances. It  would  certainly  have  been  his  wisest  plan  to 
have  left  these  wild  people  to  their  own  courses,  but  he  had 
been  bred  in  almost  reckless  contempt  of  danger,  and  felt  all 
the  eagerness  of  youthful  curiosity, 

The  singular  assemblage,*  both  male  and  female,  wore 
turbans  and  caps,  more  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to 
his  own  bonnet  than  to  the  hats  commonly  worn  in  France. 
Several  of  the  men  had  curled  black  beards,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  all  was  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  Africans.  One 
or  two,  who  seemed  their  chiefs,  had  some  tawdry  orna- 
ments of  silver  about  their  necks  and  in  their  ears,  and  wore 
showy  scarfs  of  yellow,  or  scarlet,  or  light  green  ;  but  their 
legs  and  arms  were  bare,  and  the  whole  troop  seemed 
wretched  and  squalid  in  appearance.  There  were  no  weapons 
among  them  that  Durward  saw,  except  the  long  knives  with 
which  they  had  lately  menaced  him,  and  one  short  crooked 
saber,  or  Moorish  sword,  which  was  worn  by  an  active-look- 
ing young  man,  who  often  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt,  while 
he  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  party  in  his  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with  them  threats 
of  vengeance. 

The  disordered  and  yelling  group  were  so  different  in 
appearance  from  any  beings  whom  Quentin  had  yet  seen, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  them  to  be  a  party 
of  Saracens,  of  those  "heathen  hounds"  who  were  the  op- 
ponents of  gentle  knights  and  Christian  monarchs  in  all  the 
romances  which  he  had  heard  or  read,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw  himself  from  a  neighborhood  so  perilous,  when  a 
galloping  of  horse  was  heard,  and  the  supposed  Saracens, 
Who  had  raised  by  this  time  the  body  of  their  comrade  upon 
their  shoulders,  were  at  once  charged  by  a  party  of  French 
soldiers. 

This  sudden  apparition  changed  the  measured  wailing  of 
the  mourners  into  irregular  shrieks  of  terror.  The  body 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  in  an  instant,  and  those  who  were 
around  it  showed  the  utmost  and  most  dexterous  activity  in 
escaping,  under  the  bellies  as  it  were  of  the  horses,  from  the 
point  of  the  lances  which  were  leveled  at  them  with  ex- 
clamations of  "  Down  with  the  accursed  heathen  thieves — 

*  See  Gipsies  or  Bohemians.    Note  12. 
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take   and   kill — bind    them    like   beasts — spear   tliem   like 
wolves  ! " 

These  cries  were  accompanied  with  corresponding  acts  of 
violence  ;  but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  fugitives,  the 
ground  being  rendered  unfavorable  to  the  horsemen  by 
thickets  and  bushes,  that  only  two  were  struck  down  and 
made  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  the  young  fellow  with  the 
sword,  who  had  previously  offered  some  resistance.  Quentin, 
whom  fortune  seemed  at  this  period  to  have  chosen  for  the 
butt  of  her  shafts,  was  at  the  same  time  seized  by  the  soldiers, 
and  his  arms,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  bound  down 
with  a  cord  ;  those  who  apprehended  him  showing  a  readiness 
and  despatch  in  the  operation  which  proved  them  to  be  no 
novices  in  matters  of  police. 

Looking  anxiously  to  the  leader  of  the  horsemen,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  liberty,  Quentin  knew  not  exactly 
whether  to  be  pleased  or  alarmed  upon  recognizing  in  him 
the  down-looking  and  silent  companion  of  Mattre  Pierre. 
True,  whatever  crime  these  strangers  might  be  accused  of, 
this  officer  might  know,  from  the  history  of  the  morning, 
that  he,  Durward,  had  no  connection  with  them  whatever ; 
but  it  was  a  more  difficult  question  whether  this  sullen  man 
would  be  either  a  favorable  judge  or  a  willing  witness  in  his 
behalf,  and  he  felt  doubtful  whether  he  would  mend  his 
condition  by  making  any  direct  application  to  him. 

But  there  was  little  leisure  for  hesitation.  "  Trois- 
Eschelles  and  Petit-Andre,"  said  the  down-looking  officer 
to  two  of  his  band,  "  these  same  trees  stand  here  quite  con- 
venient. I  will  teach  these  misbelieving,  thieving  sorcerers 
to  interfere  with  the  King's  justice,  when  it  has  visited  any 
of  their  accursed  race.  Dismount,  my  children,  and  do  jour 
office  briskly." 

Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit-Andre  were  in  an  instant  on  foot, 
and  Quentin  observed  that  they  had  each,  at  the  crupper 
and  pommel  of  his  saddle,  a  coil  or  two  of  ropes,  which  they 
hastily  undid,  and  showed  that,  in  fact,  eaeh  coil  formed  a 
halter,  with  the  fatal  noose  adjusted,  ready  for  execution. 
The  blood  ran  cold  in  Quenthr's  veins  when  he  saw  three 
cords  selected,  and  perceived  that  it  was  proposed  to  put  one 
around  his  owrn  neck.  He  called  on  the  officer  loudly,  re- 
minded him  of  their  meeting  that  morning,  claimed  the 
right  of  a  free-born  Scotsman,  in  a  friendly  and  allied  coun- 
try, and  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  persons  along  with 
whom  he  was  seized,  or  of  their  misdeeds. 

The  officer  whom  Durward  thus  addressed  scarce  deigned 
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to  look  at  him  while  he  was  speaking,  and  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  claim  he  preferred  to  prior  acquaintance. 
He  barely  turned  to  one  or  two  of  the  peasants  who  were 
now  come  forward,  either  to  volunteer  their  evidence  against 
the  prisoners  or  out  of  curiosity,  and  said  gruffly,  "  Was 
yonder  young  fellow  with  the  vagabonds  ?* 

"That  he  was,  sir,  and  it  please  your  noble  provostship," 
answered  one  of  the  clowns  ;  "  he  was  the  very  first  blas- 
phemously to  cut  down  the  rascal  whom  his  Majesty's  justice 
most  deservedly  hung  up,  as  we  told  your  worship/'' 

"  I'll  swear  by  God  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours  to  have  seen 
him  with  their  gang,"  said  another,  "  when  they  pillaged 
our  metairie" 

"Nay,  but,  father/'  said  a  boy,  "yonder  heathen  was 
black,  and  this  youth  is  fair  ;  yonder  one  had  short  curled 
hair,  and  this  hath  long  fair  locks." 

"  Ay,  child,"  said  the  peasant,  "  and  perhaps  you  will  say 
yonder  one  had  a  green  coat  and  this  a  gray  jerkin.  But 
his  worship,  the  provost,  knows  that  they  can  change  their 
complexions  as  easily  as  their  jerkins,  so  that  I  am  still 
minded  he  was  the  same." 

"  It  is  enough  that  you  have  seen  him  intermeddle  with 
the  course  of  the  King's  justice,  by  attempting  to  recover 
an  executed  traitor,"  said  the  officer.  "  Trois-Eschelles  and 
Petit-Andre,  despatch." 

"Stay,  seignior  officer  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  in  mortal 
agony — "  hear  me  speak — let  me  not  die  guiltlessly  ;  my 
blood  will  be  required  of  you  by  my  countrymen  in  this 
world,  and  by  Heaven's  justice  in  that  which  is  to  follow." 

"  I  will  answer  for  my  actions  in  both,"  said  the  provost, 
coldly,  and  made  a  sign  with  his  left  hand  to  the  execution- 
ers ;  then,  with  a  smile  of  triumphant  malice,  touched  with 
his  forefinger  his  right  arm,  which  hung  suspended  in  a 
scarf,  disabled  probably  by  the  blow  which  Durward  had 
dealt  him  that  morning. 

"Miserable,  vindictive  wretch  !"  answered  Quentin,  per- 
suaded by  that  action  that  private  revenge  was  the  sole 
motive  of  this  mai  's  rigor,  and  that  no  mercy  whatever  was 
to  be  expected  from  him. 

"  The  poor  youth  raves,"  said  the  functionary  ;  "  speak  a 
word  of  comfort  to  him  ere  he  make  his  transit,  Trois- 
Eschelles  ;  thou  art  a  comfortable  man  in  such  cases,  when 
a  confessor  is  not  to  be  had.  Give  him  one  minute  of  ghostly 
advice,  and  despatch  matters  in  the  next.  I  must  proceed 
on  the  rounds.     Soldiers,  follow  me  !" 
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The  provost  rode  on,  followed  by  his  guard,  excepting  two 
or  three  who  were  left  to  assist  in  the  execution.  The  un- 
happy youth  cast  after  him  an  eye  almost  darkened  by  de- 
spair, and  thought  he  heard,  in  every  tramp  of  his  horse's- 
retreating  hoofs,  the  last  slight  chance  of  his  safety  vanish. 
He  looked  around  him  in  agony,  and  was  surprised,  even  in 
that  moment,  to  see  the  stoical  indifference  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  They  had  previously  testified  every  sign  of  fear, 
and  made  every  effort  to  escape  ;  but  now,  when  secured, 
and  destined  apparently  to  inevitable  death,  they  awaited  its 
arrival  with  tire  utmost  composure.  The  scene  of  fate  be- 
fore them  gave,  perhaps,  a  more  yellow  tinge  to  their  swar- 
thy cheeks ;  but  it  neither  agitated  their  features  nor 
quenched  the  stubborn  haughtiness  of  their  eye.  They 
seemed  like  foxes,  which,  after  all  their  wiles  and  artful  at- 
tempts at  escape  are  exhausted,  die  with  a  silent  and  sullen, 
fortitude,  which  wolves  and  bears,  the  fiercer  objects  of  the 
chase,  do  not  exhibit. 

They  were  undaunted  by  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  execu- 
tioners, who  went  about  their  work  with  more  deliberation 
than  their  master  had  recommended,  and  which  probably 
arose  from  their  having  acquired  by  habit  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  the  discharge  of  their  horrid  office.  AVe  pause  an  instant 
to  describe  them,  because  under  a  tyranny,  whether  despotic 
or  popular,  the  character  of  the  hangman  becomes  a  subject 
of  grave  importance. 

These  functionaries  were  essentially  different  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  manners.  Louis  used  to  call  them  Democritus- 
and  Heraclitus,  and  their  master,  the  provost,  termed  them 
Jean  qui  pleure  and  Jean  qui  rit. 

Trois-Eschelles  was  a  tall,  thin,  ghastly  man,  with  a, 
peculiar  gravity  of  visage,  and  a  large  rosary  round  his  neck, 
the  use  of  which  he  was  accustomed  piously  to  offer  to  those 
sufferers  on  whom  he  did  his  duty.  He  had  one  or  two 
Latin  texts  continually  in  his  mouth  on  the  nothingness  and 
vanity  of  human  life  ;  and,  had  it  been  regular  to  have  en- 
joyed such  a  plurality,  he  might  have  held  the  office  of  con- 
fessor to  the  jail  in  commendam  with  that  of  executioner. 
Petit- Andre,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  joyous-looking,  round, 
active  little  fellow,  who  rolled  about  in  execution  of  his  duty 
as  if  it  were  the  most  diverting  occupation  in  the  world. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  fond  affection  for  his  victims, 
and  always  spoke  of  them  in  kindly  and  affectionate  terms. 
TKSy  were  his  poor  honest  fellows,  his  pretty  dears,  his  gos- 
sips,'  his  good  old  fathers,  as  their  age  or  sex  might  be  :  and 
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as  Trpis-Eschelles  endeavored  to  inspire  them  with  a  philo- 
sophical or  religions  regard  to  futurity,  Petit-Andre  seldom 
failed  to  refresh  them  with  a  jest  or  two,  as  if  to  induce 
them  to  pass  from  life  as  something  that  was  ludicrous,  con- 
temptible, and  not  worth}'  of  serious  consideration. 

I  cannot  tell  why  or  wherefore  it  was,  but  these  two  excel- 
lent persons,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  talents  and 
the  rare  occurrence  of  such  among  persons  of  their  profession, 
were  both  more  utterly  destested  than,  perhaps,  any  crea- 
tures of  their  kind,  whether  before  or  since  ;  and  the  only 
doubt  of  those  who  knew  aught  of  them  was,  whether  the 
grave  and  pathetic  Trois-Eschelles  or  the  frisky,  comic,  alert 
Petit-Andre  *  was  the  object  of  the  greatest  fear  or  of  the 
deepest  execration.  It  is  certain  they  bore  the  palm  in  both 
particulars  over  every  hangman  in  France,  unless  it  were  per- 
haps their  master,  Tristan  1'Herniite,  the  renowned  provost- 
marshal,  or  Ms  master,  Louis  XL 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  reflections  were  of 
Quentin  Durward's  making.  Life,  death,  time,  and  eternity 
were  swimming  before  his  eyes — a  stunning  and  overwhelm- 
ing prospect,  from  which  human  nature  recoiled  in  its  weak- 
ness, though  human  pride  would  fain  have  borne  up.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  God  of  his  fathers  ;  and  when  he 
did  so,  the  little  rude  and  unroofed  chapel,  which  now  held 
almost  all  his  race  but  himself,  rushed  on  his  recollection. 
"Our  feudal  enemies  gave  my  kindred  graves  in  our  own 
land/'  he  thought,  "but  I  must  feed  the  ravens  and  kites  of 
a  foreign  land,  like  an  excommunicated  felon  ! "  The  tears 
gushed  involuntarily  from  his  eyes.  Trois-Eschelles,  touch- 
ing one  shoulder,  gravely  congratulated  him  on  his  Heavenly 
disposition  for  death,  and  pathetically  exclaiming,  "Beati 
qui  in  Domino  moriunhir"  remarked  the  soul  was  happy 
that  left  the  body  while  the  tear  was  in  the  eye.  Petit- 
Andre,  slapping  the  other  shoulder,  called  out,  "  Courage, 
my  fair  son  !  since  you  must  begin  the  dance,  let  the  ball 
open  gaily,  for  all  the  rebecs  are  in  tune,"  twitching  the  hal- 
ter at  the  same  time,  to  give  point  to  his  joke.  As  the 
youth  turned  his  dismayed  looks  first  on  one  and  then  on  the 
other,  they  made  their  meaning  plainer  by  gentle  urging  him 
forward  to  the  fatal  tree,  and  bidding  him  be  of  good 
courage,  for  it  would  be  over  in  a  moment. 

In  this  fatal  predicament,  the  youth  cast  a  distracted  look 
around  him.  "  Is  there  any  good  Christian  who  hears  me," 
he  said,  "  that  will  tell  Ludovic  Lesly  of  the  Scottish  Guard, 

*  See  Note  13. 
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called  in  this  country  Le  Balafre,  that  his  nephew  is  here 
basely  murdered  ?" 

The  words  were  spoken  in  good  time,  for  an  archer  of  the 
Scottish  Guard,  attracted  by  the  preparations  for  the  execu- 
tion, was  standing  by,  with  one  or  two  other  chance  passen- 
gers, to  witness  what  was  passing. 

"  Take  heed  what  you  do,"  he  said  to  the  executioners; 
"  if  this  young  man  be  of  Scottish  birth,  I  will  hol  permit  him 
to  have  foul  play/' 

"  Heaven  forbid,  sir  cavalier/'  said  Trois-Eschelles  ;  "  but 
we  must  obey  our  orders/'  drawing  Durward  forward  by  one 
arm. 

"  The  shortest  play  is  ever  the  fairest/'  said  Petit- Andre, 
pulling  him  onward  by  the  other. 

But  Quentiu  had  heard  words  of  comfort,  and,  exerting 
his  strength,  he  suddenly  shook  off  both  the  finishers  of  the 
law,  and,  with  his  arms  still  bound,  ran  to  the  Scottish 
archer.  "  Stand  by  me,  countryman,"  he  said  in  his  own 
language,  "for  the  love  of  Scotland  and  St.  Andrew  !  1  am 
innocent — I  am  your  own  native  landsman.  Stand  by  me, 
as  you  shall  answer  at  the  last  day  ! " 

"  By  St.  Andrew  !  they  shall  make  at  you  through  me," 
said  the  archer,  and  unsheathed  his  sword. 

"  Cut  my  bonds,  countryman,"  said  Quentin,  u  and  I  will 
do  something  for  myself." 

This  was  done  with  a  touch  of  the  archer's  weapon  ;  and 
the  liberated  captive,  springing  suddenly  on  one  of  the 
provost's  guard,  wrested  from  him  a  halberd  with  which 
he  was  armed.  "And  now,"  he  said,  "come  on.  if  you 
dare  ! " 

The  two  officers  whispered  together. 

"Ride  thou  after  the  provost-marshal,"  said  Trois-Es- 
chelles, "  and  I  will  detain  them  here,  if  I  can.  Soldiers  of 
the  provost's  guard,  stand  to  your  arms." 

Petit- And  re  mounted  his  horse  and  left  the  field,  and  the 
other  marshals-men  in  attendance  drew  together  so  hastily  at 
the  command  of  Trois-Eschelles,  that  they  suffered  the  other 
two  prisoners  to  make  their  escape  during  the  confusion. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  very  anxious  to  detain  them  ;  for 
they  had  of  late  been  sated  with  the  blood  of  such  wretches, 
and,  like  other  ferocious  animals,  were,  through  long  slaugh- 
ter, become  tired  of  carnage.  But  the  pretext  was,  that 
they  thought  themselves  immediately  called  upon  to  attend 
to  the  safety  of  Trois-Eschelles  ;  for  there  was  a  jealousy 
which  occasionally  led  to  open  quarrels  betwixt  the  Scot- 
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tisli  Archers  and  the  marshal's  guards,  who  executed  the 
orders  of  their  provost. 

"  We  are  strong  enough  to  beat  the  proud  Scots  twice- 
over,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers  to  Trois- 
Eschelles. 

But  that  cautious  official  made  a  sign  to  him  to  remain 
quiet,  and  addressed  the  Scottish  archer  with  great  civility. 
"  Surely,  sir,  this  is  a  great  insult  to  the  provost-marshal, 
that  you  should  presume  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the 
King's  justice,  duly  and  lawfully  committed  to  his  charge  ; 
and  it  is  no  act  of  justice  to  me,  who  am  in  lawful  possession 
of  my  criminal.  Neither  is  it  a  well-meant  kindness  to  the 
youth  himself,  seeing  that  fifty  opportunities  of  hanging  him 
may  occur,  without  his  being  found  in  so  happy  a  state  of 
preparation  as  he  was  before  your  ill-advised  interference." 

"If  my  young  countryman,"  said  the  Scot,  smiling,  "be 
of  opinion  I  have  done  him  an  injury,  I  will  return  him  to 
your  charge  without  a  word  more  dispute." 

"  No,  no  ! — for  the  love  of  Heaven,  no  ! "  exclaimed 
Quentin.  "  I  would  rather  you  swept  my  head  off  with  your 
long  sword  ;  it  would  better  become  my  birth  than  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  such  a  foul  churl." 

"Hear  how  he  revileth  !"  said  the  finisher  of  the  law. 
"  Alas  !  how  soon  our  best  resolutions  pass  away  !  He  was 
in  a  blessed  frame  for  departure,  but  now,  and  in  two  min- 
utes he  has  become  a  contemner  of  authorities." 

"  Tell  me  at  once,"  said  the  archer,  "  what  has  this  young 
man  done  ?  " 

"  Interfered,"  answered  Trois-Eschelles,  with  some  earn- 
estness, "  to  take  down  the  dead  body  of  a  criminal,  when 
the  fleur-de-lys  was  marked  on  the  tree  where  he  was  hung 
with  my  own  proper  hand." 

"  How  is  this,  young  man  ?"  said  the  archer  ;  "  how  came 
you  to  have  committed  such  an  offense  ?  " 

"  As  I  desire  your  protection,"  answered  Durward,  "  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth  as  if  I  were  at  confession.  I  saw  a  man 
struggling  on  the  tree,  and  I  went  to  cut  him  down  out  of 
mere  humanity.  I  thought  neither  of  fleur-dc-li/x  nor  of 
clo're-gilliflower,  and  had  no  more  idea  of  offending  the  King 
of  France  than  our  father  the  Pope." 

"  What  a  murrain  had  you  to  do  with  the  dead  body, 
then  ?"  said  the  archer.  "You'll  see  them  hanging,  in  the 
rear  of  this  gentleman,  like  grapes  on  every  tree,  and  you  will 
have  enough  to  do  in  this  country  if  you  go  a-gleaning  after 
the  hangman.     However,  I  will  not   quit   a  countryman's 
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cause  if  I  can  help  it.  Hark  ye,  master  marshals- man,  you 
see  this  is  entirely  a  mistake.  You  should  have  some  com- 
passion on  so  young  a  traveler.  In  our  country  at  home  he 
has  not  accustomed  to  see  such  active  proceedings  as  yours 
and  your  master's." 

"  Not  for  want  of  need  of  them,  seignior  archer,"  said 
Petit-Andre,  who  returned  at  this  moment.  "  Stand  fast, 
Trois-Eschelles,  for  here  comes  the  provost-marshal  ;  we 
shall  presently  see  how  he  will  relish  having  his  work  taken 
out  of  his  hand  before  it  is  finished." 

"And  in  good  time,"  said  the  archer,  "here  come  some 
of  my  comrades." 

Accordingly,  as  the  Provost  Tristan  rode  up  with  his 
patrol  ou  one  side  of  the  little  hill  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  altercation,  four  or  five  Scottish  Archers  came  as  hastily 
up  on  the  other,  and  at  their  head  the  Balafre  himself. 

Upon  this  urgency,  Leslie  showed  none  of  that  indifference 
towards  his  nephew  of  which  Quentin  had  in  his  heart  accused 
him  ;  for  he  no  sooner  saw  his  comrade  and  Durward  stand- 
ing upon  their  defense  than  he  exclaimed,  "  Cunningham, 
I  thank  thee.  Gentleman — comrades,  lend  me  your  aid.  It 
is  a  young  Scottish  gentleman — my  nephew.  Lindesay — 
Guthrie — Tyrie,  draw  and  strike  in  ! " 

There  was  now  every  prospect  of  a  desperate  scuffle  be- 
tween the  parties,  who  were  not  so  disproportioned  in  num- 
bers but  that  the  better  arms  of  the  Scottish  cavaliers  gave 
them  an  equal  chance  of  victory.  But  the  provost-marshal, 
either  doubting  the  issue  of  the  conflict  or  aware  that  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  the  King,  made  a  sign  to  his  fol- 
lowers to  forbear  from  violence,  while  he  demanded  of  Bal- 
afre, who  now  put  himself  forward  as  the  head  of  the  other 
party,  "  What  he,  a  cavalier  of  the  King's  Body-Guard,  pur- 
posed by  opposing  the  execution  of  a  criminal  ?  " 

"I  deny  that  I  do  so,"  answered  the  Balafre.  "St. 
Martin  !  there  is,  I  think,  some  difference  between  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  criminal  and  the  slaughter  of  my  own  nephew  ?  " 

"  Your  nephew  may  be  a  criminal  as  well  as  another,  seig- 
nior," said  the  provost-marshal;  "and  every  stranger  in 
France  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  France." 

"Yes,  but  we  have  privileges,  we  Scottish  Archers,"  said 
Balafre  ;  "  have  we  not,  comrades  ?" 

"Yes — yes,"  they  all  exclaimed  together.  "Privileges — 
privileges  !  Long  live  King  Louis — long  live  the  bold  Bal- 
afre— long  live  the  Scottish  Guard — and  death  to  all  who 
would  infringe  our  privileges  ! " 
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n  Take  reason  with  you,  gentlemen  cavaliers ,"  said  the 
provost-marshal  ;  "  consider  my  commission." 

"  We  will  have  no  reason  at  your  hand/'  said  Cunning- 
ham ;  "our  own  officer  shall  do  us  reason.  We  will  be 
judged  by  the  King's  grace,  or  by  our  own  captain,  now  that 
the  Lord  High  Constable  is  not  in  presence." 

"  And  we  will  be  hanged  by  none,"  said  Lindesay,  "but 
Sandie  Wilsou,  the  auld  marshals-man  of  our  ain  body." 

"  It  would  be  a  positive  cheating  of  Sandie,  who  is  as 
honest  a  man  as  ever  tied  noose  upon  hemp,  did  we  give  way 
to  any  other  proceeding,  "said  the  Balafre.  "  Were  I  to  be 
hanged  myself,  no  other  should  tie  tippet  about  my  craig." 

"But  here  ye,"  said  the  provost-marshal,  "this  young 
fellow  belongs  not  to  you,  and  cannot  share  what  you  call 
your  privileges." 

"  What  we  call  our  privileges  all  shall  admit  to  be  such," 
said  Cunningham. 

"  We  will  not  hear  them  questioned  !"  was  the  universal 
cry  of  the  archers. 

"  Ye  are  mad,  my  masters,"  said  Tristan  l'Hcrmite.  "  No 
one  disputes  your  privleiges  ;  but  this  youth  is  not  one  of 

y°,u-" 

"  He  is  my  nephew,"  said  the  Balafre,  with  a  triumphant 
air. 

"But  no  Archer  of  the  Guard,  I  think,"  retorted  Tristan 
l'Hermite. 

The  archers  looked  on  each  other  in  some  uncertainty. 

"  Stand  to  it  yet,  comrade,"  whispered  Cunningham  to 
Balafre.     "Say  he  is  engaged  with  us." 

"  St.  Martin  !  you  say  well,  fair  countryman,"  answered 
Lesly  ;  and,  raising  his  voice,  swore  that  he  had  that  day  en- 
rolled his  kinsman  as  one  of  his  own  retinue. 

This  declaration  was  a  decisive  argument. 

"  It  is  well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Provost  Tristan,  who 
was  aware  of  the  King's  nervous  apprehension  of  disaffection 
creeping  in  among  his  Guards.  "  You  know,  as  you  say, 
your  privileges,  and  it  is  not  my  duty  to  have  brawls  with 
the  King's  Guards,  if  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  I  will  report 
this  matter  for  the  King's  own  decision  ;  and  I  would  have 
you  to  be  aware  that,  in  doing  so,  I  act  more  mildly  than 
perhaps  my  duty  warrants  me." 

So  saying  he  put  his  troop  into  motion,  while  the  archers, 
remaining  on  the  spot,  held  a  hasty  consultation  what  was 
next  to  be  done. 

"  We  must   report   the    matter  to  Lord    Crawford,    our 
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captain;  in  the  first  place,  and  have  the  young  fellow's  name 
put  on  the  roil." 

"  But,  gentlemen,  and  my  worthy  friends  and  preservers," 
said  Quentin,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined whether  to  take  service  with  you  or  no/ 

"  Then  settle  in  your  own  mind,"  said  his  uncle,  "  whether 
you  choose  to  do  so  or  be  hanged  ;  for  I  promise  you  that, 
nephew  of  mine  as  you  are,  I  see  no  other  chance  of  your 
'scaping  the  gallows." 

This  was  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  reduced  Quentin 
at  once  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  might  have  otherwise  con- 
sidered as  no  very  agreeable  proposal ;  but  the  recent  escape 
from  the  halter,  which  had  been  actually  around  his  neck, 
would  probably  have  reconciled  him  to  a  worse  alternative 
than  was  proposed. 

"He  must  go  home  with  us  to  oxxv  caserne,"  said  Cunning- 
ham ;  "  there  is  no  safety  for  him  out  of  our  bounds,  whilst 
these  man  hunters  are  prowling  about." 

"May  I  not  then  abide  for  this  night  at  the  hostelry  where 
I  breakfasted,  fair  uncle  ?"  said  the  youth,  thinking,  per- 
haps, like  many  a  new  recruit,  that  even  a  single  night  of 
freedom  was  something  gain  d. 

"  Yes,  fair  nephew/'  answered  his  uncle,  ironically,  sf  that 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  fishing  you  out  of  some  canal 
or  moat,  or  perhaps  out  of  a  loop  of  the  Loire,  knit  up  in  a 
sack,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  swimming,  for  that  is 
like  to  be  the  end  on't.  The  provost-marshal  smiled  on  us 
when  we  parted,"  continued  he,  addressing  Cunningham, 
u  and  that  is  a  sign  his  thoughts  were  dangerous." 

"  I  care  not  for  his  danger,"  said  Cunningham  ;  "such 
game  as  we  are  beyond  his  bird-bolts.  But  I  would  have  thee 
tell  the  whole  to  the  Devil's  Oliver,  who  is  always  a  good 
friend  to  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  will  see  Father  Louis  be- 
fore the  provost  can,  for  he  is  to  shave  him  to-morrow." 

"But  hark  you,"  said  Balafre,  "it  is  ill  going  to  Oliver 
empty  handed,  and  I  am  as  bare  as  the  birch  in  December." 

"  So  are  we  all,"  said  Cunningham  ;  "  Oliver  must  not 
scruple  to  take  our  Scottish  words  for  once.  We  will  make 
up  something  handsome  among  us  against  the  next  pay-day  ; 
and  if  he  expects  to  share,  let  me  tell  you,  the  pay-day  will 
come  about  all  the  sooner." 

"And  now  for  the  chateau,"  said  Balafre;  "and  my 
nephew  shall  tell  us  by  the  way  how  he  brought  the  provost- 
marshal  on  his  shoulders,  that  we  may  know  how  to  frame 
our  report  both  to  Crawford  and  Oliver." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   ENROLMENT 

Justice  of  Peace.     Here,  hand  me  &o\vn  the  statute- 
read  the  articles — 
Swear,  kiss  the  book — subscribe,  and  be  a  hero  ; 
Drawing  a  portion  from  the  public  stock 
For  deeds  of  valor  to  be  done  hereafter — 
Sixpence  per  day,  subsistence  and  arrears. 

2  he  Recruiting  Officer. 

An  attendant  upon  the  archers  having  been  dismounted, 
Quentin  Durward  was  accommodated  with  his  horse,  and,  in 
company  of  his  martial  countrymen,  rode  at  a  round  pace 
towards  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  about  to  become,  although  on 
his  own  part  involuntarily,  an  inhabitant  of  that  gloomy 
fortress,  the  outside  of  which  had,  that  morning,  struck  him 
with  so  much  surprise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  answer  to  his  uncle's  repeated  inter- 
rogations, he  gave  him  an  exact  account  of  the  accident 
which  had,  that  morning,  brought  him  into  so  much  danger. 
Although  he  himself  saw  nothing  in  his  narrative  save  what 
was  affecting,  he  found  it  was  received  with  much  laughter 
by  his  escort. 

"And  yet  it  is  no  good  jest  either,"  said  his  uncle,  "for 
what,  in  the  devil's  name,  could  lead  the  senseless  boy  to 
meddle  with  the  body  of  a  cursed  misbelieving  Jewish  Moor- 
ish pagan  ! " 

"Had  he  quarreled  with  the  marshals-men  about  a  pretty 
wench,  as  Michael  of  Moffat  did,  there  had  been  more  sense 
in  it,"  said  Cunningham. 

"But  I  think  it  touches  our  honor,  that  Tristan  and  his 
people  pretend  to  confound  our  Scottish  bonnets  with  these 
pilfering  vagabonds'  tocques  and  turbands,  as  they  call 
them,"  said  Lindesay.  "  If  they  have  not  eyes  to  see  the 
difference,  they  must  be  taught  by  rule  of  hand.  But  it's  my 
belief,  Tristan  but  pretends  to  mistake,  that  he  may  snap 
up  the  kindly  Scots  that  come  over  to  see  their  kinsfolks." 

"  May  I  ask,  kinsman,"  said  Quentin,  "  what  sort  of 
people  these  are  of  whom  you  speak  ?  " 

"  In  troth  you  may  ask,"  said  his  uncle,  "  but  I  know  not,. 
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fair  nephew,  who  is  able  to  answer  yon.  Not  I,  I  am  snre, 
although  I  know  it  may  be,  as  much  as  other  people  ;  but 
they  have  appeared  in  this  land  within  a  year  or  two,  just  as 
a  flight  of  locusts  might  do." 

"Ay,"  said  Lindesay,  "  and  Jacques  Bonhomme — that  is 
our  name  for  the  peasant,  young  man — you  will  learn  our 
way  of  talk  in  time — honest  Jacques,  I  say,  cares  little  what 
wind  either  brings  them  or  the  locusts,  so  he  but  knows  any 
gale  that  would  carry  them  away  again/' 

"  Do  they  do  so  much  evil  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Evil  !  why,  boy,  they  are  heathens,  or  Jews,  or  Mahom- 
medans  at  the  least,  and  neither  worship  Our  Lady  nor  the 
saints  (crossing  himself),  and  steal  what  they  can  lay  hands 
on,  and  sing,  and  tell  fortunes,"  added  Cunningham. 

"  And  they  say  there  are  some  goodly  wenches  amongst 
these  women,"  said  Guthrie  ;  "  but  Cunningham  knows  that 
best." 

"  How,  brother  ! "  said  Cunningham  ;  ' '  I  trust  ye  mean  me 
no  reproach  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  said  ye  none,"  answered  Guthrie. 

"I  will  be  judged  by  the  company,"  said  Cunningham. 
"Ye  said  as  much  as  that  I,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  and  living 
within  pale  of  holy  church,  had  a  fair  friend  among  these 
off-scourings  of  heathenesse." 

"Nay — nay,"  said  Balafre,  "he  did  but  jest.  We  will 
have  no  quarrels  among  comrades." 

"We  must  have  no  such  jesting  then,"  said  Cunningham, 
murmuring  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  his  own  beard. 

"  Be  there  such  vagabonds  in  other  lands  than  France  ?" 
said  Lindesay. 

"  Ay,  in  good  sooth,  are  there  :  tribes  of  them  have  ap- 
peared in  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  and  in  England,"  answered 
Balafre.  "By  the  blessing  of  good  St.  Andrew,  Scotland 
is  free  of  them  yet." 

"  Scotland,"  said  Cunningham,  "  is  too  cold  a  country  for 
locusts,  and  too  poor  a  country  for  thieves." 

"  Or  perhaps  John  Highlander  will  suffer  no  thieves  to 
thrive  there  but  his  own,"  said  Guthrie. 

"I  let  you  all  know,"  said  Balafre,  "  that  I  come  from  the 
braes  of  Angus,  and  have  gentle  Highland  kin  in  Glen  Isla, 
and  I  will  not  have  the  Highlanders  slandered." 

"You  will  not  deny  that  they  are  cattle  lif  ters  ?  "  said 
Guthrie. 

"  To  drive  a  spreagh  or  so  is  no  thievery,"  said  Balafre, 

and  that  I  will  maintain  when  and  how  you  dare." 
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"  For  shame,  comrade,"  said  Cunningham,  "who  quarr 
now  ?  The  young  man  should  not  see  such  mad  miscon- 
struction. Come,  here  we  are  at  the  chateau.  I  will  bestow 
a  runlet  of  wine  to  have  a  rouse  in  friendship,  and  drink  to 
Scotland,  Highland  and  Lowland  both,  if  you  will  meet  me 
at  dinner  at  my  quarters." 

"Agreed — agreed,"  said  Balafre  ;  "and  I  will  bestow 
another,  to  wash  away  unkindness,  and  to  drink  a  health  to 
my  nephew  on  his  first  entrance  to  our  corps." 

At  their  approach,  the  wicket  was  opened  and  the  draw- 
bridge fell.  One  by  one  they  entered  ;  but  when  Quentin 
appeared,  the  sentinels  crossed  their  pikes,  and  commanded 
him  to  stand,  while  bows  were  bent,  and  harquebusses  aimed 
at  him  from  the  walls — a  rigor  of  vigilance  used  notwith- 
standing that  the  young  stranger  came  in  company  of 
a  party  of  the  garrison,  nay  of  the  very  body  which  furnished 
the  sentinels  who  were  then  upon  duty. 

Le  Balafre,  who  had  remained  by  his  nephew's  side  on 
purpose,  gave  the  necessary  explanations,  and,  after  some 
considerable  hesitation  and  delay,  the  youth  was  conveyed 
under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Lord  Crawford's  apartment. 

This  Scottish  nobleman  was  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the 
gallant  band  of  Scottish  lords  and  knights  who  had  so  long 
and  so  truly  served  Charles  VI.  in  those  bloody  wars  which 
decided  the  independence  of  the  French  crown  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English.  He  had  fought,  when  a  boy,  abreast 
with  Douglas  and  with  Buchan,  had  ridden  beneath  the 
banner  of  the  Maid  of  Arc,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
of  those  associates  of  Scottish  chivalry  who  had  so  willingly 
drawn  their  swords  for  the  fleur-de-lys  against  their  "auld 
enemies  of  England."  Changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Scottish  kingdom,  and  perhaps  his  having  become  habituated 
to  French  climate  and  manners,  had  induced  the  old  baron 
to  resign  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  the 
rather  that  the  high  office  which  he  held  in  the  household  of 
Louis,  and  his  own  frank  and  loyal  character,  had  gained  a 
considerable  ascendency  over  the  King,  who,  though  in 
general  no  ready  believer  in  human  virtue  or  honor,  trusted 
and  confided  in  those  of  the  Lord  Crawford,  and  allowed 
him  the  greater  influence,  because  he  was  never  known 
to  interfere  excepting  in  matters  which  concerned  his 
charge. 

Balafre  and  Cunningham  followed  Durward  and  the  guard 
to  the  apartment  of  their  officer,  by  whose  dignified  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  with  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  these  proud 
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soldiers,  who  seemed  to  respect  no  one  else,  the  young  man 
was  much  and  strongly  impressed. 

Lord  Crawford  was  tall,  and  though  advanced  age  had 
become  gaunt  and  thin  ;  yet  retaining  in  his  sinews  the 
strength,  at  least,  if  not  the  elasticity,  of  youth,  he  was  able 
to  endure  the  weight  of  his  armor  during  a  march  as  well  as 
the  youngest  man  who  rode  in  his  band.  He  was  hard- 
favored,  with  a  scarred  and  weather-beaten  countenance,  and 
an  eve  that  had  looked  upon  death  as  his  playfellow  in  thirty 
pitched  battles,  but  which  nevertheless  expressed  a  calm 
contempt  of  danger,  rather  than  the  ferocious  courage  of  a 
mercenary  soldier.  His  tall,  erect  figure  was  at  present 
wrapped  in  a  loose  chamber-gown,  secured  around  him  by 
his  buff  belt,  in  which  was  suspended  his  richly-hilted  pon- 
iard. He  had  round  his  neck  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael.  He  sat  upon  a  couch  covered  with  deer's 
hide,  and  with  spectacles  on  his  nose  (then  a  recent  inven- 
tion) was  laboring  to  read  a  huge  manuscript,  called  the 
Rosier  de  la  Guerre — a  code  of  military  and  civil  policy  which 
Louis  had  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  the  Dauphin, 
and  upon  which  he  was  desirous  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
experienced  Scottish  warrior. 

Lord  Crawford  laid  the  book  somewhat  peevishly  aside 
upon  the  entrance  of  these  unexpected  visitors,  and  de- 
manded, in  his  broad  national  dialect,  "  What,  in  the  foul 
fiend's  name,  they  lacked  now  ?" 

Le  Balafre,  with  more  respect  than  perhaps  he  would 
have  showil  to  Louis  himself,  stated  at  full  length  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  nephew  was  placed,  and  humbly 
requested  his  lordship's  protection.  Lord  Crawford  listened 
very  attentively.  He  could  not  but  smile  at  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  youth  had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  hanged 
criminal,  but  he  shook  his  head  at  the  account  which  he 
received  of  the  ruffle  betwixt  the  Scottish  Archers  and  the 
provost-marshal's  guard.* 

M  How  often,"  he  said,  "  will  you  bring  me  such  ill-winded 
pirns  to  ravel  out  ?  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  and  espe- 
cially both  you,  Ludovic  Lesly,  and  you,  Archie  Cunning- 
ham, that  the  foreign  soldier  should  bear  himself  modestly 
and  decorously  towards  the  people  of  the  country,  if  you 
would  not  have  the  whole  dogs  of  the  town  at  your  heels  ? 
However,  if  you  must  have  a  bargain, f  I  would  rather  it 
were  with  that  loon  of  a  provost  than  any  one  else ;  and  I 

*  See  Quarrels  of  Scottish  Archers.     Note  14. 
t  A  quarrel,  videlicet. 
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blame  you  less  for  this  onslaught  than  for  other  frays  that 
you  have  made,  Ludovic,  for  it  was  but  natural  and  kind- 
like to  help  your  young  kinsman.  This  simple  bairn  must 
come  to  no  skaith  neither;  so  give  nie  the  roll  of  the 
company  yonder  down  from  the  shelf,,  and  we  will  even  add 
his  name  to  the  troop,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privileges." 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship,"  said  Durward 

"  Is  the  lad  crazed  !  "  exclaimed  his  uncle.  "  Would  you 
speak  to  his  lordship  without  a  question  asked  ?," 

"Patience,  Ludovic,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  "and  let  us 
hear  what  the  bairn  has  to  say." 

"Only  this,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,"  replied 
Quentin,  "that  I  told  my  uncle  formerly  I  had  some  doubts 
about  entering  this  service.  I  have  now  to  say  that  they  are 
entirely  removed,  since  I  have  seen  the  noble  and  experienced. 
commander  under  whom  I  am  to  serve ;  for  there  is  author- 
ity in  your  look." 

"  Weel  said,  my  bairn,"  said  the  old  lord,  not  insensible  to 
the  compliment ;  "  we  have  had  some  experience,  had  God. 
sent  us  grace  to  improve  by  it,  both  in  service  and  in 
command.  There  you  stand,  Quentin,  in  our  honorable 
corps  of  Scottish  Body-Guards,  as  esquire  to  your  uncle,  and 
serving  under  his  lance.  I  trust  you  will  do  well,  for  you 
should  be  a  right  man-at-arrns,  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome,* 
and  you  are  come  of  a  gentle  kindred.  Ludovic,  you  will 
see  that  your  kinsman  follow  his  exercise  diligently,  for  we 
will  have  spears-breaking  one  of  these  days." 

"By  my  hilts,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  lord  ;  tins  peace 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  I  myself  feel  a  sort  of  decay  of 
spirit,  closed  up  in  this  cursed  dungeon  of  a  castle." 

"  Well,  a  bird  whistled  in  my  ear,"  continued  Lord 
Crawford,  "that  the  old  banner  will  be  soon  dancing  in  the. 
field  again." 

"  I  will  drink  a  cup  the  deeper  this  evening  to  that  very 
tune,"  said  Balafre. 

"Thou  wilt  drink  to  any  tune,"  said  Lord  Crawford  ; 
"  and  I  fear  me,  Ludovic,  you  will  drink  a  bitter  browst  of 
your  own  brewing  one  day." 

Lesly,  a  little  abashed,  replied,  "That  it  had  not  been  his 
wont  for  many  a  day  ;  but  his  lordship  kuew  the  use  of  the 
company  to  have  a  carouse  to  the  health  of  a  new  com- 
rade." 

"  True,"  said  the  old  leader,  "  I  had  forgot  the  occasion. 
I  will  send  a  few  stoups  of  wTine  to  assist  your  carouse  ;  but 

*  That  is,  if  your  courage  corresponds  with  your  personal  appearance. 
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let  it  be  over  by  sunset.  And,  hark  ye — let  tlo  soldiers  for 
duty  be  carefully  pricked  off  ;  and  see  that  none  of  them  be 
more  or  less  partakers  of  your  debauch." 

"Your  lordship  shall  be  lawfully  obeyed,"  said  Ludovic  ; 
"and  your  health  duly  remembered." 

'•  Perhaps,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  "  I  may  look  in  myself 
upon  your  mirth,  just  to  see  that  all  is  carried  decently." 

"  Your  lordship  shall  be  most  dearly  welcome,"  said  Lu- 
dovic ;  and  the  whole  party  retreated  in  high  spirits  to  pre- 
pare for  their  military  banquet,  to  which  Lesly  invited  about 
a  score  of  his  comrades,  who  were  pretty  much  in  the  habit 
of  making  their  mess  together. 

A  soldier's  festival  is  generally  a  very  extempore  affair, 
providing  there  is  enough  of  meat  and  drink  to  be  had  ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  Ludovic  bustled  about  to  procure 
some  better  wine  than  ordinary,  observing,  that  the  "old> 
lord  was  the  surest  gear  in  their  aught,  and  that,  while  he 
preached  sobriety  to  them,  he  himself,  after  drinking  at  the 
royal  table  as  much  wine  as  he  could  honestly  come  by,  never 
omitted  any  creditable  opportunity  to  fill  up  the  evening 
over  the  wine-pot.  So  you  must  prepare,  comrades,"  he  said, 
"to  hear  the  old  histories  of  the  battles  of  Vernoil  and 
Beauge."  * 

The  Gothic  apartment  in  which  they  generally  met  was, 
therefore,  hastily  put  into  the  best  order  :  their  grooms  were 
despatched  to  collect  green  rushes  to  spread  upon  the  floor ; 
and  banners,  under  which  the  Scottish  Guard  had  marched 
to  battle,  or  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemies'  ranks, 
were  displayed,  by  way  of  tapestry,  over  the  table,  and 
around  the  walls  of  the  chamber. 

The  next  point  was  to  invest  the  young  recruit  as  hastily 
as  possible  with  the  dress  and  appropriate  arms  of  the  Guard, 
that  he  might  appear  in  every  respect  the  sharer  of  its  im- 
portant privileges,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  by  the  support  of 
his  countrymen,  he  might  freely  brave  the  power  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  provost-marshal,  although  the  one  was 
known  to  be  as  formidable  as  the  other  was  unrelenting. 

The  banquet  was  joyous  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  the 
guests  gave  vent  to  the  whole  current  of  their  national 
partiality  on  receiving  into  their  ranks  a  recruit  from  their 
beloved  fatherland.  Old  Scottish  songs  were  sung,  old  tales 
of  Scottish  heroes  told  ;  the  achievements  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  wrought,  were  recalled  to 
mind  ;  and  for  a  time  the  rich  plains  of  Touraine  seemed 

*See  Scottish  Auxiliaries.    Note  15. 
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converted  into  the  mountainous  and  sterile  regions  of  Cale- 
donia. 

When  their  enthusiasm  was  at  high  flood,  and  each  was 
endeavoring  to  say  something  to  enhance  the  dear  remem- 
brance of  Scotland,  it  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Lord  Crawford,  who,  as  Le  Balafre  had  well  proph- 
esied, sat  as  it  were  on  thorns  at  the  royal  board  until  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  making  his  escape  to  the  revelry  of 
his  own  countrymen.  A  chair  of  state  had  been  reserved 
for  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  ;  for,  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  the  constitution  of  that  body,  al- 
though their  leader  and  commander  under  the  King  and 
High  Constable,  the  members  of  the  corps,  as  we  should  now 
say,  the  privates,  being  all  ranked  as  noble  by  birth,  their 
captain  sat  with  them  at  the  same  table  without  impropriety, 
and  might  mingle  when  he  chose  in  their  festivity,  without 
derogation  from  his  dignity  as  commander. 

At  present,  however,  Lord  Crawford  declined  occupying 
the  seat  prepared  for  him,  and  bidding  them  "  hold  them- 
selves merry,"  stood  looking  on  the  revel  with  a  countenance 
which  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Let  him  alone,"  whispered  Cunningham  to  Lindesay,  as 
the  latter  offered  the  wine  to  their  noble  captain — '  let  him 
alone — hurry  no  man's  cattle — let  him  take  it  of  his  own 
accord." 

In  fact,  the  old  lord,  who  at  first  smiled,  shook  his  head, 
and  placed  the  untasted  wine-cup  before  him,  began  pres- 
ently, as  if  it  were  in  absence  of  mind,  to  sip  a  little  of  the 
contents,  and,  in  doing  so,  fortunately  recollected  that  it 
would  be  ill-luck  did  he  not  drink  a  draught  to  the  health  of 
the  gallant  lad  who  had  joined  them  this  clay.  The  jdedge 
was  rilled  and  answered,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  with  many 
a  joyous  shout,  when  the  old  leader  proceeded  to  acquaint 
them  that  he  had  possessed  Master  Oliver  with  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  that  day.  "  And  as,"  he  said,  "  the 
scraper  of  chins  hath  no  great  love  for  the  stretcher  of 
throats,  he  has  joined  me  in  obtaining  from  the  King  an 
order  commanding  the  provost  to  suspend  all  proceedings, 
under  whatever  pretense,  against  Quentin  Durward,  and  to 
respect,  on  all  occasions,  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish 
Guard." 

Another  shout  broke  forth,  the  cups  were  again  filled  till 
the  wine  sparkled  on  the  brim,  and  there  was  an  acclaim  to 
the  health  of  the  noble  Lord  Crawford,  the  brave  con- 
servator of  the  privileges  and  rights  of  his  countrymen.     The 
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good  old  lord  could  not  but  in  courtesy  do  reason  to  this 
pledge  also,  and  gliding  into  the  ready  chair,  as  it  were 
without  reflecting  what  he  was  doing,  he  caused  Quentin  to 
come  up  beside  him,  and  assailed  him  with  many  more 
questions  concerning  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  the  great 
families  there,  than  he  was  well  able  to  answer  ;  while  ever 
and  anon,  in  the  course  of  his  querries,  the  good  lord  kissed 
the  wine-cup  by  way  of  parenthesis,  remarking  that  sociality 
became  Scottish  gentlemen,  but  that  young  men  like  Quen- 
tin ought  to  practise  it  cautiously,  lest  it  might  degenerate 
into  excess ;  upon  which  occasion  he  uttered  many  excel- 
lent things,  until  his  own  tongue,  although  employed  in  the 
praises  of  temperance,  began  to  articulate  something  thicker 
than  usual.  It  was  now  that,  while  the  military  ardor  of 
the  company  augmented  with  each  flagon  which  they  emp- 
tied, Cunningham  called  on  them  to  drink  the  speedy 
hoisting  of  the  Oriflamme,  the  royal  banner  of  France. 

"And  a  breeze  of  Burgundy  to  fan  it  I"  echoed  Lindesay. 

"  With  all  the  soul  that  is  left  in  this  worn  body  do  I  ac- 
cept the  pledge,  bairns,"  echoed  Lord  Crawford;  "and  as 
old  as  I  am,  I  trust  I  may  see  it  nutter  yet.  Hark  ye,  my 
mates  (for  wine  had  made  him  something  communicative), 
ye  are  all  true  servants  to  the  French  crown,  and  where- 
fore should  ye  not  know  there  is  an  envoy  come  from 
Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  with  a  message  of  an  angry 
favor." 

"  I  saw  the  Count  of  Crevecceur's  equipage,  horses  and 
retinue,"  said  another  of  the  guests,  "down  at  the  inn 
yonder,  at  the  Mulberry  Grove.  They  say  the  King  will  not 
admit  him  into  the  castle." 

"Now,  Heaven  send  him  an  ungracious  answer!"  said 
Guthrie  ;  "  but  what  is  it  he  complains  of  ?" 

"A  world  of  grievances  upon  the  frontier,"  said  Lord  Craw- 
ford ;  "and  latterly,  that  the  King  hath  received  under  his 
protection  a  lady  of  his  land,  a  young  countess,  who  hath  fled 
from  Dijon  because,  being  a  ward  of  the  Duke,  he  would 
have  her  marry  his  favorite,  Campo-basso." 

"And  hath  she  actually  come  hither  alone,  my  lord?"  said 
Lindesay. 

"  Nay,  not  altogether  alone,  but  with  the  old  countess, 
her  kinswoman,  who  hath  yielded  to  her  cousin's  wishes  in 
this  matter." 

"And  will  the  King,"  said  Cunningham,  "he  being  the 
Duke's  feudal  sovereign,  interfere  between  the  Duke  and  his 
ward,  0T8r  whom  Charles  hath  the  same  right  which,  were 
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lie  himself  dead,  the  King  would  have  over  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy  ?" 

"The  King  will  be  ruled,  as  he  is  wont,  by  rules  of  policy  ; 
and  you  know,"  continued  Crawford,  ''that  he  hath  not 
publicly  received  these  ladies, nor  placed  them  under  the  pr  - 
taction  of  his  daughters,  the  Lady  of  Beaujeau  or  the  Prin- 
cess Joan,  so.  doubtless,  he  will  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
He  is  oar  master  ;  but  it  is  no  treason  to  say,  he  will  chase 
with  the  hounds  and  run  with  the  hare  with  any  prince  in 

Christendom.*' 

"  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  understands  no  such  doub- 
ling" said  Cunningham.  •       ,  / 

"  No,"  answered  the  old  lord  ;  "  and,  therefore,  it  is  likely 
to  make  work  between  them."  _     • 

"Welt—St,  Andrew  further  the  fray!"  said  Le  Balafre. 
" I  had  it  foretold  me  ten,  ay,  twenty  years  since,  that  I  was 
to  make  the  fortune  of  my  house  by  marriage.  Who  knows 
what  may  happen,  if  once  we  come  to  fight  for  honor  and 
ladies'  love,  as  they  do  in  the  old  romaunts  ?"  ; 

"  Thou  name  ladies'  love,  with  such  a  trench  m  thy 
visage  !"  said  Guthrie. 

"As  well  not  love  at  all,  as  love  a  Bohemian  woman  ot 
heathenesse,"  retorted  La  Balafre. 

"Hold  there,  comrades,"  said  Lord  Crawford  :  "  no  tilting 
with  sharp  weapons,  no  jesting  with  keen  scoffs— friends  all. 
And  for  the  lady,  she  is  too  wealthy  to  fall  to  a  poor  Scottish 
lord  or  I  would  put  in  my  own  claim,  fourscore  years  and 
all,  or  not  verv  far  from  it.  But  here  is  her  health,  never- 
theless, for  they  sav  she  is  a  lamp  of  beauty." 

"I  think  I  saw  her,"  said  another  soldier,  "wjien  I  was 
upon  guard  this  morning  at  the  inner  barrier  ;  but  she  was 
more  Tike  a  dark  lantern  than  a  lamp,  for  she  and  another 
were  brought  into  the  chateau  in  close  litters." 

"Shame!— shame  !  Arnot!"  said  Lord  Crawford;  "a 
soldier  on  duty  should  sav  naught  of  what  he  sees.  Besides," 
he  added  after  a  pause,  his  own  curiosity  prevailing  over  the 
show  of  discipline  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
exert,  "why  should  these  litters  contain  this  very  same 
Countess  Isabelle  de  Croye  ?" 

"Xay,  mv  lord,"  replied  Arnot,  "I  know  nothing  ot  it 
save  this  /that  my  coutelier  was  airing  my  horses  in  the  road 
to  the  village,  and  fell  in  with  Doguin  the  muleteer  who 
brought  back  the  litters  to  the  inn,  for  they  belong  to  the 
fellow  of  the  Mulberry  Grove  yonder— he  of  the  Fleur-de- 
Lys,  I  mean— and  so  Doguin  asked  Saunders  Steed  to  take  a 
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cup  of  wine,  as  they  were  acquainted,  which  he  was  no  doubt 
willing  enough  to  do " 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  said  the  old  lord,  "  it  is  a  thing 
I  wish  were  corrected  among  you,  gentlemen  ;  but  all  your 
grooms  and  couteliers,  and  jack  men,  as  we  should  call  them 
in  Scotland,  are  but  too  ready  to  take  a  cup  of  wine  with 
a,ny  one.  It  is  a  thing  perilous  in  war,  and  must  be  amended. 
But  Andrew  Arnot,  this  is  a  long  tale  of  yours,  and  we  will 
cut  it  with  a  drink,  as  the  Highlander  says  Skeoch  doch  nan 
skial  * — and  that's  good  Gaelic.  Here  is  to  the  Countess 
Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  a  better  husband  to  her  than  Campo- 
basso,  who  is  a  base  Italian  cullion  !  And  now,  Andrew 
Arnot,  what  said  the  muleteer  to  this  yeoman  of  thine  ?  " 

"  Why  he  told  him  in  secrecy,  if  it  please  your  lordship," 
-continued  Arnot,  "  that  these  two  ladies  whom  he  had  pres- 
ently before  convoyed  up  to  the  castle  in  the  close  litters 
were  great  ladies,  who  had  been  living  in  secret  at  his  mas- 
ter's house  for  some  days,  and  that  the  King  had  visited  them 
more  than  once  very  privately,  and  had  done  them  great 
honor;  and  that  they  had  fled  up  to  the  castle,  as  he  believed 
for  fear  of  the  Count  de  Crevecceur,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
ambassador,  whose  approach  was  just  announced  by  an  ad- 
vance courier." 

"  Ay,  Andrew,  come  you  there  to  me?"  said  Guthrie; 
vfthen  I  will  be  sworn  it  was  the  Countess  whose  voice  I 
heard  singing  to  the  lute,  as  I  came  even  now  through  the 
inner  court.  The  sound  came  from  the  bay-windows  of  the 
Dauphin's  Tower  ;  and  such  melody  was  there  as  no  one  ever 
heard  before  in  the  Castle  of  Plessis  of  the  Park.  By  my 
faith,  I  thought  it  was  the  music  of  the  fairy  Melusina's 
making.  There  I  stood,  though  I  knew  your  board  was  cov- 
ered and  that  you  were  all  impatient — there  I  stood  like " 

"  Like  an  ass,  Johnny  Guthrie,"  said  his  commander  ; 
"  thy  long  nose  smelling  the  dinner,  thy  long  ears  hearing 
the  music,  and  thy  short  discretion  not  enabling  thee  to 
decide  which  of  them  thou  didst  prefer.  Hark  !  is  not  that 
the  cathedral  bell  tolling  to  vespers  ?  Sure  it  cannot  be 
that  time  yet  ?  The  mad  old  sexton  has  toll'd  evensong  an 
hour  too  soon." 

"In  faith,  the  bell  rings  but  too  justly  the  hour,"  said 
Cunningham;  "yonder  the  sun  is  sinking  on  the  west  side 
of  the  fair  plain." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Lord   Crawford,  "is  it  even  so?     Well, 

*  "  Cut  a  tale  with  a  drink."  an  expression  used  when  a  man 
preaches  over  his  liquor,  as  bons  vivants  say  in  England. 
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lads,  we  must  live  within  compass.  Fair  and  b<  -  3  far 
— slow  fire  makes  sweet  malt — to  be  merry  and  wise  is  a 
sound  proverb.  One  other  roase  to  the  weal  of  old  Scotland, 
and  then  each  man  to  liis  duty." 

The  parting-cup  was  emptied,  ami  the  guests  dismissed  ; 

the  stately  old  baron   taking  the   Bal  aire's  arm,  under   pre- 

nnghim  Borne  instructions  concerning  his  nephew, 

but  perhaps,  in  reality,  lest  hi8  Own  lofty  pace  should  seem 
in  the  public  eye  less  steady  than  became  bis  rank  and  high 
command.  A  Berious  countenance  did  he  bear  as  he  pai 
through  the  two  dourts  which  separated  his  lodgings  from 
the  festal  chamber,  and  solemn  as  the  gravity  of  a  hogshead 
was  the  farewell  caution  with  which  he  prayed  Ludovic  to 
attend  his  nephew's  motions,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
Wenches  and  wine-cups. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  word  that  was  spoken  concerning  the 
beautiful  Countess  Isabel  I  e  had  escaped  the  young  Durward, 
who.  conducted  into  a  small  cabin,  which  he  was  to  share 
with  his  uncle's  page,  made  his  new  and  lowly  abode  the 
scene  of  much  high  musing.  The  reader  will  easily  imagine 
that  the  young  soldier  should  build  a  tine  romance  on  such  a 
foundation  as  the  supposed,  or  rather  assumed,  identification 
of  the  maiden  of  the  turret,  to  whose  lay  he  had  listened 
with  so  much  interest,  and  the  fair  cup-hearer  of  Maitre 
Pierre,  with  a  fugitive  countess  of  rank  and  wealth,  flying 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  hated  lover,  the  favorite  of  an  oppressive 
guardian,  who  abused  his  feudal  power.  There  was  an  inter- 
lude in  Quentin's  vision  concerning  Maitre  Pierre,  who 
seemed  to  exercise  such  authority  even  over  the  formidable 
officer  from  whose  hands  he  had  that  day,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, made  his  escape.  At  length  the  youth's  reverie-, 
which  had  been  respected  by  little  Will  Harper,  the  compan- 
ion of  his  cell,  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  return  of  his 
uncle,  who  commanded  Quentin  to  bed,  that  he  might  arise 
betimes  in  the  morning,  and  attend  him  to  his  Majesty's 
ante-chamber,  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  hour  of  duty,, 
along  with  five  of  his  comrades. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    ENVOY 

Be  thou  as  lightning  in  thee  yes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So,  hence  !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 

King  John. 

Had  sloth  been  a  temptation  by  which  Durward  was  easily 
beset,  the  noise  with  which  the  caserne  of  the  guards  re- 
sounded after  the  first  toll  of  primes  had  certainly  banished 
the  siren  from  his  couch  ;  but  the  discipline  of  his  father's 
tower  and  of  the  convent  of  Aberbrothock  had  taught  him 
to  start  with  the  dawn  ;  and  he  did  on  his  clothes  gaily,  amid 
the  sounding  of  bugles  and  the  clash  of  armor,  which  an- 
nounced the  change  of  the  viligant  guards — some  of  whom 
were  returning  to  barracks  after  their  nightly  duty,  whilst 
some  were  marching  out  to  that  of  the  morning  ;  and  others, 
again,  amongst  whom  was  his  uncle,  were  arming  for  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  person  of  Louis.  Quentin 
Durwerd  soon  put  on,  with  the  feelings  of  so  young  a  man 
on  such  an  occasion,  the  splendid  dress  and  arms  appertain- 
ing to  his  new  situation  ;  and  his  uncle,  who  looked  with 
great  accuracy  and  interest  to  see  that  he  was  completely 
fitted  out  in  every  respect,  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction 
at  the  improvement  which  had  been  thus  made  in  his  neph- 
ew's appearance.  "If  thou  dost  prove  as  faithful  and  bold 
as  thou  art  well-favored,  I  shall  have  in  thee  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  esquires  m  the  guard,  which  cannot 
but  be  an  honor  to  thy  mother's  family.  Follow  me  to  the 
presence-chamber  ;  and  see  thou  keep  close  at  my  shoulder." 
So  saying,  he  took  up  a  partizan,  large,  weighty,  and 
beautifully  inlaid  and  ornamented,  and  directing  his  nephew 
to  assume  a  lighter  weapon  of  a  similar  description,  they 
proceeded  to  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  where  their  com- 
rades, who  were  to  form  the  guard  of  the  interior  apart- 
ments, were  already  drawn  up  and  under  arms — the  squires 
each  standing  behind  their  masters,  to  whom  they  thus 
formed  a  second  rank.     Here  were  also  in  attendance  many 
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yeomon-prickers,  with  gallant  horses  and  noble  dogs,  on 
which  Quentin  looked  with  such  inquisitive  delight  that  his 
uncle  was  obliged  more  than  once  to  remind  him  that  the 
animals  were  not  there  for  his  private  amusement,  but. for 
the  King's,  who  had  a  strong  passion  for  the  chase,  one  of 
the  few  Inclinations  which  he  indulged,  even  when  coming 
in  competition  with  his  course  of  policy  ;  being  so  strict  a 
proctector  of  the  game  in  the  royal  forests,  that  it  was  cur- 
rently  said  you  might  kill  a   man  with  greater  impunity 

than  a  stag.  ../..^.w 

On  a  signal  given,  the  guards  were  put  into  motion  by  the 
command  of  Le  Balafre,  who  acted   as  officer  upon  the  oc- 
casion ;  and,  after  some  minutiae  of  word  and  signal,  which 
all   served   to  show  the  extreme   and   punctilious   jealousy 
with  which  their  duty  was  performed,  they  marched  into  the 
hall  of  audience,  where  the  King  was  immediately  expected. 
New  as  Quentin  was  to  scenes  of  splendor,  the  effect  of 
that  which  was  now  before  him  rather  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations which  he  had  formed  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  court. 
There  were  household  officers,  indeed,  richly  attired,  there 
were  guards  gallantly  armed,  and  there  were  domestics  of 
various  decrees  ;  but  he  saw  none  of  the  ancient  counselors 
of  the  kingdom,  none   of  the   high  officers  of  the  crown  ; 
heard  none  of  the  names  which  in  those  days  sounded  an 
alarm  to  chivalry  ;  saw  none  either  of  those  generals  or  lead- 
ers who,  possessed  of  the  full  prime  of  manhood,  were  the 
strength  of  France,  or  of  the  more  youthful  and  fiery  nobles, 
those  early  aspirants  after  honor,  who  were  her  pride.     1  he 
iealous  habits,  the  reserved  manners,  the  deep  and    artful 
policy  of  the  King,  had  estranged  this  splendid  circle  from 
the  throne,  and  they  were  only  called  around  it  upon  cer- 
tain   stated    and  formal   occasions,  when  they  went  reluc- 
tantly, and  returned  joyfully,  as  the  animals  m  the  table 
are  supposed  to  have  approached  and  left  the   den   of  the 

The  very  few  persons  who  seemed  to  be  there  in  the  char- 
acter of  counselors  were  mean  looking  men,  whose  counte- 
nances sometimes  expressed  sagacity,  but  whose  manners 
showed  they  were  called  into  a  sphere  for  which  their  pre- 
vious education  and  habits  had  qualified  them  but  indif- 
ferently. One  or  two  persons,  however,  did  appear  to  Uur- 
ward  to  possess  a  more  noble  mien,  and  the  strictness  of  the 
present  duty  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  his  uncle  commu- 
nicating the  names  of  those  whom  he  thus  distinguished. 

With  the  Lord  Crawford,  who  was  in  attendance,  dressed 
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in  the  rich  habit  of  his  office,  and  holding  a  leading  staff  of 
silver  in  his  hand,  Quentin,  as  well  as  the  reader,  was  already 
acquainted.  Among  others  who  seemed  of  quality,  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  Count  de  Dunois,  the  son  of  that  cele- 
brated Dimois,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bastard  of  Or- 
leans, who,  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  acted 
such  a  distinguished  part  in  liberating  France  from  the 
English  yoke.  His  son  well  supported  the  high  renown 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  such  an  honored  source  r 
and,  notwithstanding  his  connection  with  the  royal  family. 
and  his  hereditary  popularity  both  with  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  Dunois  had,  upon  all  occasions,  manifested  such  an 
open,  frank  loyalty  of  character  that  he  seemed  to  have 
escaped  all  suspicion,  even  on  the  part  of  the  jealous  Louis, 
who  loved  to  see  him  near  his  person,  and  sometimes  even 
called  him  to  his  councils.  Although  accounted  complete 
in  all  the  exercises  of  chivalry,  and  possessed  of  much  of 
the  character  of  what  was  then  termed  a  perfect  knight,  the 
person  of  the  count  was  far  from  being  a  model  of  romantic 
beauty.  He  was  under  the  common  size,  though  very  strongly 
built,  and  his  legs  rather  curved  outwards  into  that  make 
which  is  more  convenient  for  horseback  than  elegant  in  a 
pedestrian.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  black,  his 
complexion  swarthy,  his  arms  remarkably  long  and  nervous. 
The  features  of  his  countenance  were  irregular,  even  to  ugli- 
ness ;  yet,  after  all,  there  was  an  air  of  conscious  worth  and 
nobility  about  the  Count  de  Dunois  which  stamped,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  character  of  the  high-born  nobleman  and 
the  undaunted  soldier.  His  mien  was  bold  and  upright,  his 
step  free  and  manly,  and  the  harshness  of  his  countenance 
was  dignified  by  a  glance  like  an  eagle  and  a  frown  like  a 
lion.  His  dress  was  a  hunting-suit,  rather  sumptuous  than 
gay,  and  he  acted  on  most  occasions  as  Grand  Huntsman, 
though  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  he  actually  held 
the  office. 

Upon  the  arm  of  his  relation  Dunois,  walking  with  a  step 
so  slow  and  melancholy  that  he  seemed  to  rest  on  his  kins- 
man and  supporter,  came  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  (afterwards  King,  by  the  name  of 
Louis  XII.),  and  to  whom  the  guards  and  attendants  ren- 
dered their  homage  as  such.  The  jealously-watched  object 
of  Louis's  suspicions,  this  prince,  who,  failing  the  King's 
offspring,  was  heir  to  the  kingdom,  was  not  suffered  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  court,  and,  while  residing  there,  was  alike 
denied  employment  and  countenance.     The  dejection  which 
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his  degraded  and  almost  captive  state  naturally  impressed  on 
the  deportmenl  of  this  unfortunate  prince  was  at  this  mo- 
ment greatly  increased  by  his  consciousness  that  the  King 
meditated,  with  respect  to  him,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
unjust  actions  which  a  tyrant  could  commit,  by  compelling 
him  to  give  his  hand  to  the  Princess  Joan  of  France,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Louis,  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted 
in  infancy,  but  whose  deformed  person  rendered  the  insist- 
ing upon  such  an  agreement  an  act  of  abominable  rigor.* 

The  exterior  of  this  unhappy  prince  was  in  no  respect  dis- 
tinguished by  personal  advantages  ;  and  in  mind  he  was  of  a 
gentle,  mild,  and  beneficent  disposition,  qualities  which  were 
visible  even  through  the  veil  of  extreme  dejection  with  which 
his  natural  character  was  at  present  obscured.  Quentin  ob- 
served that  the  Duke  studiously  avoided  even  looking  at  the 
Royal  Guards,  and  when  he  returned  their  salute,  that  he 
kept  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  feared  the  King's 
jealousy  might  have  construed  that  gesture  of  ordinary 
courtesy  as  arising  from  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
separate  and  personal  interest  among  them. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  proud  cardinal  and 
prelate,  John  of  Balue,  the  favorite  minister  of  Louis  for  the 
time,  whose  rise  and  character  bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Wolsey  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  crafty  and  politic 
Louis  and  the  headlong  and  rash  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
would  permit.  The  former  had  raised  his  minister  from  the 
lowest  rank  to  the  dignity,  or  at  least  to  the  emoluments,  of 
Grand  Almoner  of  France,  loaded  him  with  benefices,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and  although  he  was 
too  cautious  to  repose  in  the  ambitious  Balue  the  unbounded 
power  and  trust  which  Henry  placed  in  Wolsey,  yet  he  was 
more  influenced  by  him  than  by  any  other  of  his  avowed 
counselors.  The  cardinal,  accordingly,  had  not  escaped  the 
error  incidental  to  those  who  are  suddenly  raised  to  power 
from  an  obscure  situation,  for  he  entertained  a  strong  per- 
suasion, dazzled  doubtless  by  the  suddenness  of  his  elevation, 
that  his  capacity  was  equal  to  intermeddling  with  affairs  of 
every  kind,  even  those  most  foreign  to  his  profession  and 
studies.  Tall  and  ungainly  in  his  person,  he  affected  gallan- 
try and  admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  although  his  manners 
rendered  his  pretensions  absurd,  and  his  profession  marked 
them  as  indecorous.  Some  male  or  female  flatterer  had,  in 
evil  hour,  possessed  him  with  the  idea  that  there  was  much 
beauty  of  contour  in  a  pair  of  huge,  substantial  legs,  which 

*  See  Note  19,  p.  440. 
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he  had  derived  from  bis  father,  a  carman  of  Limoges,  or 
according  to  other  authorities,  a  miller  of  Verdun  ;  and  with 
this  idea  he  had  become  so  infatuated,  that  he  always  had 
his  cardinal's  robe  a  little  looped  up  on  one  side,  that  the 
sturdy  proportion  of  his  limbs  might  not  escape  observation. 
As  he  swept  through  the  stately  apartment  in  his  crimson 
dress  and  rich  cope,  he  stopped  repeatedly  to  look  at  the 
arms  and  appointments  of  the  cavaliers  on  guard,  asked  them 
several  questions  in  an  authoritative  tone,  and  took  upon 
him  to  censure  some  of  them  for  what  he  termed  irregular- 
ities of  discipline,  in  language  to  which  these  experienced 
soldiers  dared  no  reply,  although  it  was  plain  they  listened 
to  it  with  impatience  and  with  contempt. 

"  Is  the  King  aware/'  said  Dunois  to  the  cardinal,  "  that 
the  Burgundian  envoy  is  peremptory  in  demanding  an  audi- 
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il  He  is,"  answered  the  cardinal  ;  "and  here,  as  I  think, 
comes  the  all-sufficient  Oliver  Dain  *  to  let  us  know  the  royal 
pleasure." 

As  he  spoke,  a  remarkable  person,  who  then  divided  the 
favor  of  Louis  with  the  proud  cardinal  himself,  entered 
from  the  inner  apartment,  but  without  any  of  that  import- 
ant and  consequential  demeanor  which  marked  the  full- 
blown dignity  of  the  churchman.  On  the  contrary,  this 
was  a  little,  pale,  meager  man,  whose  black  silk  jerkin  and 
hose,  without  either  coat,  cloak,  or  cassock,  formed  a  dress 
ill  qualified  to  set  off  to  advantage  a  very  ordinary  person. 
He  carried  a  silver  basin  in  his  hand,  and  a  napkin  flung 
over  his  arm  indicated  his  menial  capacity.  His  visage  was 
penetrating  and  quick,  although  he  endeavored  to  banish 
such  expression  from  his  features,  by  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  while,  with  the  stealthy  and  quiet  pace  of  a 
cat,  he  seemed  modestly  rather  to  glide  than  to  walk  through 
the  apartment.  But,  though  modesty  may  easily  obscure 
worth,  it  cannot  hide  court  favor  :  and  all  attempts  to  steal 
unperceived  through  the  presence-chamber  were  vain  on  the 
part  of  one  known  to  have  such  possession  of  the  King's 
ear  as  had  been  attained  by  his  celebrated  barber  and  groom 
of  the  chamber,  Oliver  le  Dain,  called  sometimes  Oliver  le 
Mauvais,  and  sometimes  Oliver  le  Diable — epithets  derived 
from  the  unscupulous  cunning  with  which  lie  assisted  in 
the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  his  master's  tortuous  policy. 
At  present  he  spoke  earnestly  for  a  few  moments  with  the 
Count  de  Dunois,  who  instantly  left  the  chamber,  while  the 

*  See  Note  16 
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tonsoi  glided  Quietly  buck  towards  the  royal  apartment 
whence  he  bad  issued,  every  one  giving  place  to  him  ;  which 
civility  he  only  acknowledged  by  the  most  humble  in- 
clination  of  the  body,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances, 
where  he  made  one  or  two  persons  the  subject  of  envy  to  all 
the  other  courtiers  by  whispering  a  single  word  in  their  ear  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  muttering  something  of  the  duties  <>!' 
his  place,  he  escaped  from  their  replies,  as  well  as  from  the 
er  solicitations  of  those  who  wished  to  attract  his  notice. 
Ludovic  Lesly  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals who,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  favored  by  Oliver 
with  a  single  word,  to  assure  him  that  his  matter  was  for- 
tunately terminated. 

Presently  afterwards,  he  had  another  proof  of  the  same 
agreeable  tidings  ;  for  Quentin's  old  acquaintance,  Tristan 
lTIermite,  the  provost-marshal  of  the  royal  household,  en- 
tered the  apartment,  and  came  straight  to  the  place  where 
Le  Balafre  was  posted.  This  formidable  officer's  uniform, 
which  was  very  rich,  had  only  the  effect  of  making  his  sin- 
ister countenance  and  bad  mien  more  strikingly  remarkable, 
and  the  tone  which  he  meant  for  conciliatory  was  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  growling  of  a  bear.  The  import  of  his 
words,  however,  was  more  amicable  than  the  voice  in  which 
they  were  pronounced.  He  regretted  the  mistake  which 
had  fallen  between  them  on  the  preceding  day,  and  observed 
it  was  owing  to  the  Sieur  Le  Balafre's  nephew  not  wearing 
the  uniform  of  his  corps,  or  announcing  himself  as  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  had  led  him  into  the  error  for  which  he 
now  asked  forgiveness. 

Ludovic  Lesly  made  the  necessary  reply,  and  as  soon  as 
Tristan  had  turned  away,  observed  to  his  nephew  that  they 
had  now  the  distinction  of  having  a  mortal  enemy  from 
henceforward  in  the  person  of  this  dreaded  officer.  "  But 
we  are  above  his  votee  :  a  soldier/'  said  he,  "  who  does  his 
duty  mar  laugh  at  the  provost-marshal." 

Quentin  could  not  help  being  of  his  uncle's  opinion,  for 
as  Tristan  parted  from  them,  it  was  with  the  look  of  an- 
gry defiance  which  the  bear  casts  upon  the  hunter  whose 
spear  has  wounded  him.  Indeed,  even  when  less  strongly 
moved,  the  sullen  eye  of  this  official  expressed  a  malevolence 
of  purpose  which  made  men  shudder  to  meet  his  glance  ; 
and  the  thrill  of  the  young  Scot  was  the  deeper  and  more 
abhorrent,  that  he  seemed  to  himself  still  to  feel  on  his 
shoulders  the  grasp  of  the  two  deathdoing  functionaries  of 
this  fatal  officer. 
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Meanwhile,  Oliver,  after  he  had  prowled  around  the  room 
in  the  stealthy  manner  which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe 
— all,  even  the  highest  officers,  making  way  for  him,  and  load- 
ing him  with  their  ceremonious  attentions,  which  his  modesty 
seemed  desirous  to  avoid — again  entered  the  inner  apartment, 
the  doors  of  which  were  presently  thrown  open,  and  King 
Louis  entered  the  presence-chamber. 

Quentin,  like  all  others,  turned  his  eyes  upon  him  ;  and 
started  so  suddenly  that  he  almost  dropt  his  weapon,  when  he 
recognized  in  the  King  of  France  that  silk-merchant,  Maitre 
Pierre,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  morning  walk. 
Singular  suspicions  respecting  the  real  rank  of  this  person 
had  at  different  times  crossed  his  thoughts  ;  but  this,  the 
provedr  eality,  was  wilder  than  his  wildest  conjecture. 

The  stern  look  of  his  uncle,  offended  at  this  breach  of  the 
decorum  of  his  office,  recalled  him  to  himself  ;  but  not  a  little 
was  he  astonished  when  the  King,  whose  quick  eye  had  at 
once  discovered  him,  walked  straight  to  the  place  where  he 
was  posted,  without  taking  notice  of  any  one  else.  ' '  So,"  he 
said,  "  young  man,  I  am  told  you  have  been  brawling  on  your 
first  arrival  in  Touraine  ;  but  I  pardon  you,  as  it  was  chiefly 
the  fault  of  a  foolish  oh\  merchant,  who  thought  your  Cale- 
donian blood  required  to  be  heated  in  the  morning  with  vhi 
cle  Beaulne.  If  I  can  find  him,  I  will  make  him  an  example 
to  those  who  debauch  my  Guards.  Balaf  re,"  he  added,  speak- 
ing to  Lesly,  "your  kinsman  is  a  fair  youth,  though  a  fiery. 
We  love  to  cherish  such  spirits,  and  mean  to  make  more  than 
ever  we  did  of  the  brave  men  who  are  around  us.  Let  the 
year,  day,  hour,  and  minute  of  your  nephew's  birth  be  writ- 
ten down  and  given  to  Oliver  Daiii." 

Le  Balafre  bowed  to  the  ground  and  reassumed  his  erect 
military  position,  as  one  who  would  show  by  his  demeanor  his 
promptitude  to  act  in  the  King's  quarrel  or  defence.  Quen- 
tin, in  the  meantime,  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  stud- 
ied the  King's  appearance  more  attentively,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  how  differently  he  now  construed  his  deportment  and 
features  than  he  had  done  at  their  first  interview. 

These  were  not  much  changed  in  exterior,  for  Louis,  al- 
ways a  scorner  of  outward  show,  wore  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, an  old  dark-blue  hunting-dress,  not  much  better  than 
the  plain  burgher-suit  of  the  preceding  day,  and  garnished 
with  a  huge  rosary  of  ebony,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Grand  Seignior,  with  an  attes- 
tation that  it  had  been  used  by  a  Coptic  hermit  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  a  personage  of  profound  sanctity.     And  instead  of 
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his  cap  with  a  single  image,  he  now  wore  a  bat  the  band  of 
which  was  garnished  with  at  least  a  dozen  of  little  paltry 
figures  of  saints  stamped  in  lead.  But  those  eyes  which,  ac- 
cording to  Quentin's  former  impression,  only  twinkled  with 
the  love  of  gain,  had,  now  that  they  were  known  to  be  the 
property  of  an  able  and  powerful  monarch,  a  piercing  and 
majestic  glance  :  and  those  wrinkles  on  the  brow,which  he  had 
supposed  were  formed  during  a  long  series  of  petty  schemes 
of  commerce,  seemed  now  the  furrows  which  sagacity  had 
worn  while  toiling  in  meditation  upon  the  fate  of  nations. 

Presently  after  the  King's  appearance,  the  Princesses  of 
France,  with  the  ladies  of  their  suite,  entered  the  apartment. 
With  the  eldest,  afterwards  married  to  Peter  of  Bourbon,  and 
known  in  French  history  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  of  Beau- 
ieau,  our  story  has  but  little  to  do.  She  was  tall,  and  rather 
handsome,  possessed  eloquence,  talent,  and  much  of  her 
father's  sagacity,  who  reposed  great  confidence  in  her,  and 
loved  her  as  well  perhaps  as  he  loved  any  one. 

The  younger  sister,  the  unfortunate  Joan,  the  destined 
bride  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  advanced  timidly  by  the  side  of 
her  sister,  conscious  of  a  total  want  of  those  external  qualities 
which  women  are  most  desirous  of  possessing,  or  being  thought 
to  possess.  She  was  pale,  thin,  and  sickly  in  her  complex- 
ion ;  her  shape  visibly  bent  to  one  side,  and  her  gait  so  un- 
equal that  she  might  be  called  lame.  A  fine  set  of  teeth,  and 
eyes  which  were  expressive  of  melancholy,  softness,  and  res- 
ignation, with  a  quantity  of  light  brown  locks,  were  the  only 
redeeming  points  which  flattery  itself  could  have  dared  to 
number  to  counteract  the  general  homeliness  of  her  face  and 
figure.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  was  easy  to  remark,  from 
the  Princess's  negligence  in  dress  and  the  timidity  of  her 
manner,  that  she  had  an  unusual  and  distressing  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  plainness  of  appearance,  and  did  not  dare  to 
make  any  of  those  attempts  to  mend  by  manners  or  by  art 
what  nature  had  left  amiss,  or  in  any  other  way  to  exert  a 
power  of  pleasing.  The  King,  who  loved  her  not,  stepped 
hastily  to  her  as  she  entered.  '?  How  now  !  "  he  said,  "  our 
world-contemning  daughter.  Are  you  robed  for  a  hunting- 
party  or  for  the  convent  this  morning  ?    Speak — answer." 

"  For  which  your  Highness  pleases,  sire,"  said  the  Princess, 
scarce  raising  her  voice  above  her  breath. 

(e  Ay,  doubtless  you  would  persuade  me  it  is  your  desire 
to  quit  the  court,  Joan,  and  renounce  the  world  and  its 
vanities.  Ha  !  maiden,  wouldst  thou  have  it  thought  that 
we,  the  first-born  of  holy  church,  would  refuse  our  daughter 
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to  Heaven  ?  Our  Lady  and  St.  Martin  forbid  we  should 
refuse  the  offering,  were  it  worthy  of  the  altar,  or  were  thy 
vocation  in  truth  thitherward  !  " 

So  saying,  the  King  crossed  himself  devoutly,  looking,  in 
the  meantime,  as  appeared  to  Quentin,  very  like  a  cunning 
vassal,  who  was  depreciating  the  merit  of  something  which 
he  was  desirous  to  keep  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  excused  for  not  offering  it  to  his  chief  or  superior. 
"  Dares  he  thus  play  the  hypocrite  with  Heaven,'''  thought 
Durward,  "  and  sport  with  God  and  the  saints,  as  lie  may 
safely  do  with  men,  who  dare  not  search  his  nature  too 
closely  ?  " 

Louis  meantime  resumed,  after  a  moment's  mental  devo- 
tion— "No,  fair  daughter,  I  and  another  know  your  real 
mind  better.  Ha  !  fair  cousin  of  Orleans,  do  we  not  ? 
Approach,  fair  sir,  and  lead  this  devoted  vestal  of  ours  to  her 
horse." 

Orleans  started  whem  the  King  spoke,  and  hastened  to 
obey  him  ;  but  with  such  precipitation  of  step  and  confusion 
that  Louis  called  out,  "Nay,  cousin,  rein  your  gallantry, 
and  look  before  you.  Why,  what  a  headlong  matter  a  gal- 
lant's haste  is  on  some  occasions  !  You  had  wellnigh  taken 
Anne's  hand  instead  of  her  sister's.  Sir,  must  I  give  Joan's 
to  you  myself  ?  " 

The  unhappy  prince  looked  up,  and  shuddered  like  a  child, 
when  forced  to  touch  something  at  which  it  has  instinctive 
horror  ;  then  making  an  effort,  took  the  hand,  which  the 
Princess  neither  gave  nor  yet  withheld.  As  they  stood,  her 
cold  damp  fingers  inclosed  in  his  trembling  hand,  with  their 
eyes  looking  on  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
cay  which  of  these  two  youthful  beings  was  rendered  more 
utterly  miserable — the  duke,  who  felt  himself  fettered  to  the 
object  of  his  aversion  by  bonds  which  he  durst  net  tear 
asunder,  or  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  too  plainly 
saw  that  she  was  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  him  to  gain 
whose  kindness  she  would  willingly  have  died. 

u  And  now  to  horse,  gentlemen  and  ladies.  We  will  our- 
selves lead  forth  our  daughter  of  Beaujeau,"  said  the  King ; 
"  and  God's  blessing  and  St.  Hubert's  be  on  our  morning 
sport ! " 

"  I  am,  I  fear,  doomed  to  interrupt  it,  sire,"  said  the 
Compte  de  Dunois — "the  Burgundian  envoy  is  before  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  and  demands  an  audience." 

''Demands  an  audience,  Dunois!"  replied  the  King. 
"Did  you  not  answer  him,  as  we  sent  you  word  by  Oliver, 
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that  we  were  not  at  leisure  to  see  him  to-day  ;  and  that  to- 
morrow was  the  festival  of  St.  Martin,  which,  please  Heaven, 
we  would  disturb  by  no  earthly  thoughts  ;  and  that  on  the 
succeeding  day  we  were  designed  for  Amboise  ;  but  that  we 
would  not  fail  to  appoint  him  as  early  an  audience,  when 
we  returned,  as  our  pressing  affairs  would  permit  ? 

"  All  this  I  said/'  answered  Dunois  ;  "  but  yet,  sire " 

"  Pdsijiiex-dieu  !  man,  what  is  it  that  thus  sticks  in  thy 
throat  ?  '  said  the  King.  "  This  Burgundian's  terms  must 
have  been  hard  of  digestion." 

"Had  not  my  duty,  your  Grace's  commands,  and  his 
character  as  an  envoy  restrained  me,"  said  Dunois,  "he 
should  have  tried  to  digest  them  himself  ;  for,  by  our  Lady 
of  Orleans,  I  had  more  mind  to  have  made  him  eat  his  own 
words  than  to  have  brought  them  to  your  Majesty." 

"  Body  of  me,  Dunois,"  said  the  King,  "  it  is  strange  that 
thou,  one  of  the  most  impatient  fellows  alive,  shouldst  have 
so  little  sympathy  with  the  like  infirmity  in  our  blunt  and. 
fiery  cousin,  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Why,  man,  I  mind  his 
blustering  messages  no  more  than  the  towers  of  this  castle 
regard  the  whistling  of  the  northeast  wind,  which  comes 
from  Flanders,  as  well  as  this  brawling  envoy." 

"Know  then,  sire,"  replied  Dunois,  "that  the  Count  of 
Creveccour  tarries  below,  with  his  retinue  of  pursuivants 
and  trumpets,  and  says  that,  since  your  Majesty  refuses  him 
the  audience  which  his  master  has  instructed  him  to  demand, 
upon  matters  of  most  pressing  concern,  he  will  remain  there 
till  midnight,  and  accost  your  Majesty  at  whatever  hour 
3'ou  are  pleased  to  issue  from  your  castle,  whether  for  busi- 
ness, exercise,  or  devotion  ;  and  that  no  consideration,  except 
the  use  of  absolute  force,  shall  compel  him  to  desist  from 
this  resolution." 

"  He  is  a  fool,"  said  the  King,  with  much  composure. 
ff.  Does  the  hot-headed  Hainaulter  think  it  any  penance  for 
a  man  of  sense  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  quiet  within 
the  walls  of  his  castle,  when  he  hath  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom 
to  occupy  him  ?  These  impatient  coxcombs  think  that  all 
men,  like  themselves,  are  miserable,  save  when  in  saddle 
and  stirrup.  Let  the  dogs  be  put  up  and  well  looked  to, 
gentle  Dunois.  We  will  hold  council  to  day,  instead  of 
hunting." 

"My  liege,"  answered  Dunois,  "you  will  not  thus  rid 
yourself  of  Creveccrmr  ;  for  his  master's  instructions  are, 
that,  if  he  hath  not  this  audience  which  he  demands,  he 
shall  nail  his  gauntlet  to  the  palisades  before  the  castle,  in 
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token  of  mortal  defiance  on  the  part  of  his  master,  shall 
renounce  the  Duke's  fealty  to  France,  and  declare  instant 
war. " 

"Ay,"  said  Louis,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of 
voice,  but  frowning  until  his  piercing  dark  eves  became  al- 
most invisible  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  "  is  it  even  so  r — 
will  our  ancient  vassal  prove  so  masterful — our  dear  con  sin 
treat  us  thus  unkindly  r  Nay  then,  Dunois,  we  must  unfold 
the  Oriflamme,  and  cry  '  Denis  Montejoye  !  ' " 

"  Marry  and  amen,  and  in  a  most  happy  hour  !  "  said  the 
martial  Dunois  ;  and  the  guards  in  the  hall,  unable  to  resist 
the  same  impulse,  stirred  each  upon  his  post,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  low  but  distinct  sound  of  clashing  arms.  The  King 
cast  his  eye  proudly  round,  and  for  a  moment  thought  and 
looked  like  his  heroic  father. 

But  the  excitement  of  the  moment  presently  gave  way  to 
the  host  of  political  considerations  which,  at  that  conjunc- 
ture, rendered  an  open  breach  with  Burgundy  so  peculiarly 
perilous.  Edward  IV.,  a  brave  and  victorious  king,  who 
had  in  his  own  person  fought  thirty  battles,  was  now  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  of  England,  was  brother  to  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  and,  it  might  well  be  supposed,  waited  but  a 
rupture  between  his  near  connection  and  Louis  to  carry  into 
France,  through  the  ever-opeu  gate  of  Calais,  those  arms 
which  had  been  triumphant  in  the  English  civil  wars,  and 
to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  internal  dissensions  by  that 
most  popular  of  all  occupations  amongst  the  English,  an  in- 
vasion of  France.  To  this  consideration  was  added  the  un- 
certain faith  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  other  weighty 
subjects  of  reflection.  So  that,  after  a  deep  pause,  wThen 
Louis  again  spoke,  although  in  the  same  tone,  it  was  with 
an  altered  spirit.  "  But  God  forbid,"  he  said,  "  that  aught 
less  than  necessity  should  make  us,  the  Most  Christian  King, 
give  cause  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  if  anything 
short  of  dishonor  may  avert  such  a  calamity.  We,  tender 
our  subjects'  safety  dearer  than  the  ruffle  which  our  own 
dignity  may  receive  from  the  rude  breath  of  a  malapert  am- 
bassador, who  hath  perhaps  exceeded  the  errand  with  which 
he  was  charged.  Admit  the  envoy  of  Burgundy  to  our 
presence." 

"  Beati  pacifici"  said  the  Cardinal  Balue. 

"  True  ;  and  your  eminence  knoweth  that  they  who  hum- 
ble themselves  shall  be  exalted,"  added  the  King. 

The  cardinal  spoke  an  "  Amen,"  to  which  few  assented  ; 
for  even  the  pale  cheek  of  Orleans  kindled  with  shame,  and 
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Balafre  suppressed  his  feelings  so  little  as  to  let  the  butt-end 
of  his  partizan  fall  heavily  on  the  floor — a  movement  of  impa- 
tience for  which  he  underwent  a  bitter  reproof  from  the  car- 
dinal, with  a  lecture  on  the  mode  of  handling  his  arms  when 
in  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  King  himself  seemed  un- 
usually embarrassed  at  the  silence  around  him.  "  You  are 
pensive,  Dunois,"  he  said.  "  You  disapprove  of  our  giving 
way  to  this  hot-headed  envoy." 

*•  J3y  no  means,"  said  Dunois  :  "I  meddle  not  with  mat- 
ters beyond  my  sphere.  1  was  but  thinking  of  asking  a 
boon  of  your  Majesty." 

"  A  boon,  Dunois — what  is  it  ?  You  are  an  unfrequent 
suitor,  and  may  count  on  our  favor." 

"I  would,  then,  your  Majesty  would  send  me  to  Evreux 
to  regulate  the  clergy,"  said  Dunois,  with  military  frank- 
ness. 

'-That  were  indeed  beyond  thy  sphere,"  replied  the  King, 
smiling. 

"I  might  order  priests  as  well,"  replied  the  count,  "as 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  Evreux,  or  my  lord  cardinal,  if  he  likes 
the  title  better,  can  exercise  the  soldiers  of  your  Majesty's 
Guard." 

The  King  smiled  again,  and  more  mysteriously,  while  he 
whispered  Dunois,  "  The  time  may  come  when  you  and  I 
will  regulate  the  priests  together.  But  this  is  for  the  pres- 
ent a  good  conceited  animal  of  a  bishop.  Ah,  Dunois  ! 
Home — Rome  puts  him  and  other  burdens  upon  us.  But 
patience,  cousin,  and  shuffle  the  cards,  till  our  hand  is  a 
stronger  one."  * 

The  flourish  of  trumpets  in  the  courtyard  now  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  Burgnndian  nobleman.  All  in  the  pres- 
ence-chamber made  haste  to  arrange  themselves  according 
to  their  proper  places  of  precedence,  the  King  and  his  daugh- 
ters remaining  in  the  center  of  the  assemblv. 

The  Count  of  Crevecamr,  a  renowned  and  undaunted 
warrior,  entered  the  apartment  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usage 
among  the  envoys  of  friendly  powers,  he  appeared  all  armed, 
excepting  his  head,  in  a  gorgeous  suit  of  the  most  superb 
Milan  armor,  made  of  steel,  inlaid  and  embossed  with  gold, 
which  was  wrought  into  the  fantastic  taste  called  the  ara- 
besque. Around  his  neck,  and  over  his  polished  cuirass, 
hung  his  master's  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  f  one  of  the 
most  honored  associations  of  chivalry  then  known  in  Chris- 

*  See  Card-Playing.    Note  17 

t  See  Note  18. 
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tendom.  A  handsome  page  bore  his  helmet  behind  him  ,  a. 
herald  preceded  him,  bearing  his  letters  of  credence,  which 
he  offered  on  his  knee  to  the  King;  while  the  ambassador 
himself  paused  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  as  if  to  give  all  pres- 
ent time  to  admire  his  lofty  look,  commanding  stature,  and 
undaunted  composure  of  countenance  and  manner.  The 
rest  of  his  attendants  waited  in  the  ante-chamber,  or  court- 
yard. 

"  Approach,  Seignior  Count  de  Crevecoeur,"  said  Louis, 
after  a  moment's  glance  at  his  commission  ;  '.'  we  need  hot 
our  cousin's  letters  of  credence  either  to  introduce  to  us  a 
warrior  so  well  known  or  to  assure  us  of  your  highly  de- 
served credit  with  your  master.  We  trust  that  your  fair 
partner,  who  shares  some  of  our  ancestral  blood,  is  in  good 
health.  Had  you  brought  her  in  your  hand.,  seignior  count, 
we  might  have  thought  you  wore  your  armor,  on  this  un- 
wonted occasion,  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  her  charms 
against  the  amorous  chivalry  of  France.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not guess  the  reason  of  this  complete  panoply/' 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  ambassador,  "  the  Count  of  Creve- 
coeur must  lament  his  misfortune,  and  entreat  your  forgive- 
ness, that  he  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  reply  with  such 
humble  deference  as  is  due  to  the  royal  courtesy  with  which 
your  Majesty  has  honored  him.  But,  although  it  is  only 
the  voice  of  Philip  Crevecoeur  de  Cordes  which  speaks,  the 
words  which  he  utters  must  be  those  of  his  gracious  lord 
and  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 

"  And  what  has  Crevecoeur  to  say  in  the  words  of  Bur- 
gundy ?"  said  Louis,  with  an  assumption  of  sufficient  dig- 
nity. "  Yet  hold — remember,  that  in  this  presence  Philip 
Crevecoeur  de  Cordes  speaks  to  him  who  is  his  sovereign's 
sovereign." 

Crevecoeur  bowed,  and  then  spoke  aloud  :  "  King  of 
France,  the  mighty  Duke  of  Burgundy  once  more  sends 
you  a  written  schedule  of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  com- 
mitted on  his  frontiers  by  your  Majesty's  garrisons  and  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  first  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  it  is  your 
Majesty's  purpose  to  make  him  amends  for  these  injuries  ?" 

The  King,  looking  slightly  at  the  memorial  which  the 
herald  delivered  to  him  upon  his  knee,  said,  "  These  mat- 
ters have  been  already  long  before  our  council.  Of  the  in 
juries  complained  of,  some  are  in  requital  of  those  sustained 
by  my  subjects,  some  are  affirmed  without  any  proof,  some 
have  been  retaliated  by  the  Duke's  garrisons  and  soldiers  : 
and  if  there  remain  any  which  fall  under  none  of  those  pre- 
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dieamonts,  wo  are  not,  as  a  Christian  prince,  averse  to  make 
satisfaction  for  wrongs  actually  sustained  by  our  neighbor, 
though  committed  not  only  without  our  countenance  but 
against  our  express  order." 

"  I  will  convey  your  .Majesty's  answer,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, "  to  my  most  gracious  master  ;  yet,  let  me  say  that, 
as  it  is  in  no  degree  different  from  the  evasive  replies  which 
have  already  been  returned  to  his  just  complaints,  I  cannot 
hope  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  re-establishing  peaee 
and  friendship  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy." 

"  Be  that  at  God's  pleasure,"  said  the  King.  "  It  is  not 
for  dread  of  thy  master's  arms,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace 
only,  that  I  return  so  temperate  an  answer  to  his  injurious 
reproaches.     Proceed  w^th  thine  errand." 

■'  My  master's  next  demand,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  is, 
that  your  Majesty  will  cease  your  secret  and  underhand 
dealings  with  his  towns  of  Ghent,  Liege,  and  Malines.  lie 
requests  that  your  Majesty  will  recall  the  secret  agents  by 
whose  means  the  discontents  of  his  good  citizens  of  Flanders 
are  inflamed  ;  and  dismiss  from  your  Majesty's  dominions, 
or  rather  deliver  up  to  the  condign  punishment  of  their 
liege  lord,  those  traitorous  fugitives  who,  having  tied  from 
the  scene  of  their  machinations,  have  found  too  ready  a  ref- 
uge in  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  other  French  cities." 

"  Say  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  replied  the  King, 
<(  that  I  know  of  no  such  indirect  practises  as  those  with 
which  he  injuriously  charges  me  ;  that  my  subjects  of 
France  have  frequent  intercourse  with  the  good  cities  of 
Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  by  free  traffic, 
which  it  would  be  as  much  contrary  to  the  Duke's  interest 
as  mine  to  interrupt ;  and  that  many  Flemings  have  resi- 
dence in  my  kingdom,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  my  laws, 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  none,  to  our  knowledge,  for  those 
of  treason  or  mutiny  against  the  Duke.  Proceed  with  your 
message  ;  you  have  heard  my  answer." 

" As  formerly,  sire,  with  pain,"  replied  the  Count  of 
Crevecoeur  ;  "  it  not  being  of  that  direct  or  explicit  na- 
ture which  the  Duke,  my  master,  will  accept,  in  atone- 
ment for  a  long  train  of  secret  machinations,  not  the  less 
certain  though  now  disavowed  by  your  Majesty.  But  I 
proceed  with  my  message.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  further 
requires  the  King  of  France  to  send  back  to  his  domin- 
ions without  delay,  and  under  a  secure  safeguard,  the 
persons  of  Isabelle  Countess  of  Croye,  and  of  her  rela- 
tion  and   guardian   the    Countess   llameline,  of   the   same 
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family,  in  respect  the  said  Countess  Isabelle,  being,  by  the 
law  of  the  country  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  her  estates,  the 
ward  of  the  said  Duke  of  Burgundy,  hath  fled  from  his 
dominions,  and  from  the  charge  which  he,  as  a  careful 
guardian,  was  willing  to  extend  over  her,  and  is  here  main- 
tained in  secret  by  the  King  of  France,  and  by  him  fortified 
in  her  contumacy  to  the  Duke,  her  natural  lord  and  guardian, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  as  they  ever  have  been 
acknowledged  in  civilized  Europe.  Once  more  I  pause  for 
your  Majesty's  reply." 

"  You  did  well,  Count  de  Crevecceur,"  said  Louis,  rcom- 
fully,  ' '  to  begin  your  embassy  at  an  early  hour  ;  for  if  it  be 
your  purpose  to  call  on  me  to  account  for  the  flight  of  every 
vassal  whom  your  master's  heady  passion  may  have  driven 
from  his  dominions,  the  bead-roll  may  last  till  sunset.  Who 
can  affirm  that  these  ladies  are  in  my  dominions  ?  Who  can 
presume  to  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  I  have  either  countenanced 
their  flight  hither  or  have  received  them  with  offers  of  pro- 
tection ?  .Nay,  who  is  it  will  assert  that,  if  they  are  in 
France,  their  place  of  retirement  is  within  my  knowledge  ?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Crevecceur,  '*  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  I 
was  provided  with  a  witness  on  this  subject — one  who  be- 
held these  fugitive  ladies  in  the  inn  called  the  Fleur-de-Lys, 
not  far  from  this  castle  ;  one  who  saw  your  Majesty  in  their 
company,  though  under  the  unworthy  disguise  of  a  burgess 
of  Tours ;  one  who  received  from  them,  m  your  royal  pres- 
ence, messages  and  letters  to  their  friends  in  Flanders — all 
which  he  conveyed  to  the  hand  and  ear  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy." 

(e  Bring  him  forward,"  said  the  King;  "  place  the  man 
before  my  face  who  dares  maintain  these  palpable  false- 
hoods." 

"  You  speak  in  triumph,  sire  ;  for  you  are  well  aware  that 
this  witness  no  longer  exists.  When  he  lived,  he  was  called 
Zamet  Maugrabin,  by  birth  one  of  those  Bohemian  wanderers. 
He  was  yesterday,  as  I  have  learned,  executed  by  a  party  of 
your  Majesty's  provost-marshal,  to  prevent,  doubtless,  his 
standing  here  to  verify  what  he  said  of  this  matter  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  presence  of  his  council,  and  of  me, 
Philip  Crevecceur  de  Cordes." 

"Now,  bv  our  Ladv  of  Embrun  ! "  said  the  King,  "so 
gross  are  these  accusations,  and  so  free  of  consciousness  am 
I  of  aught  that  approaches  them,  that,  by  the  honor  of  a 
king,  i  laugh  rather  than  am  wroth  at  them.  My  provost- 
guard  daily  put  to  death,  as  is  their  duty,  thieves  and  vaga- 
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bonds  ;  and  is  my  crown  to  be  slandered  with  whatever 
these  thieves  and  vagabonds  may  have  said  to  our  hot  cousin 
of  Burgundy  and  his  wise  counselors  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  my 
kind  cousin,  if  he  loves  such  companions,  he  had  best  keep 
them  in  his  own  estates  ;  for  here  they  are  like  to  meet  short 
shrift  and  a  tight  cord." 

"  My  master  needs  no  such  subjects,  sir  king/'  answered 
the  count,  in  a  tone  more  disrespectful  than  he  had  yet  per- 
mitted himself  to  make  use  of  ;  "  for  the  noble  Duke  uses 
not  to  inquire  of  witches,  wandering  Egyptians,  or  others 
upon  the  destiny  and  fate  of  his  neighbors  and  allies. " 

"We  have  had  patience  enough  and  to  spare,"  said  the 
Xing,  interrupting  him ;  "and  since  thy  sole  errand  here 
seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  insult,  we  will  send  some  one 
in  our  name  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — convinced,  in  thus 
demeaning  thyself  towards  us,  thou  hast  exceeded  thy  com- 
mission, whatever  that  may  have  been." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "I  have  not  yet 
acquitted  myself  of  it.  Hearken,  Louis  of  Valois,  King  of 
France.  Hearken,  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  may  be 
present.  Hearken,  all  good  and  true  men.  And  thou, 
Toison  d'Or,"  addressing  the  herald,  "  make  proclamation 
after  me.  I,  Philip  Crevecceur  of  Cordes,  Count  of  the 
Empire,  and  Knight  of  the  honorable  and  princely  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  name  of  the  most  puissant  Lord 
and  Prince,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Lotharingia,  of  Brabant  and  Limbourg,  of  Lux- 
embourg and  of  Gueldres,  Earl  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois, 
Count  Palatine  of  Hainault,  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Namur, 
and  Zutphen,  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire,  Lord  of  Frieze- 
land,  Salines,  and  Malines,  do  give  you,  Louis,  King  of 
Trance,  openly  to  know,  that,  you  having  refused  to  remedy 
the  various  griefs,  wrongs,  and  offenses  done  and  wrought 
by  you,  or  by  and  through  your  aid,  suggestion,  and  insti- 
gation, against  the  said  Duke  and  his  loving  subjects,  he, 
by  my  mouth,  renounces  all  allegiance  and  fealty  towards 
your  crown  and  dignity,  pronounces  you  false  and  faithless, 
and  defies  you  as  a  prince  and  as  a  man.  There  lies  my 
gage,  in  evidence  of  what  I  have  said." 

So  saying,  he  plucked  the  gauntlet  off  his  right  hand  and 
flung  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

Until  this  last  climax  of  audacity,  there  had  been  a  deep 
silence  in  the  royal  apartment  during  the  extraordinary 
.scene ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  clash  of  the  gauntlet,  when 
cast  down,  been  echoed  by  the  deep  voice  of  Toison  d'Or, 
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the  Burgundian  herald,  with  the  ejaculation,  "Vive  Bour- 
gogne"  than  there  was  a  general  tumult.  While  Dunois, 
Orleans,  old  Lord  Crawford,  and  one  or  two  others,  whose- 
rank  authorized  their  interference,  contended  which  ehould 
lift  up  the  gauntlet,  the  others  in  the  hall  exclaimed, 
"  Strike  him  down  !  Cut  him  to  pieces!  Comes  he  here 
to  insult  the  King  of  France  in  his  own  palace  ?" 

But  the  King  appeased  the  tumult  by  exclaiming,  in  a 
voice  like  thunder,  which  overawed  and  silenced  every  other 
sound,  "  Silence,  my  lieges  !  lay  not  a  hand  on  the  man, 
not  a  finger  on  the  gage.  And  you,  sir  count,  of  what  is 
your  life  composed  or  how  is  it  warranted,  that  von  thug 
place  it  on  the  cast  of  a  die  so  perilous  ?  Or  is  your  duke 
make  of  a  different  metal  from  other  princes,  since  he  thus 
asserts  his  pretended  quarrel  in  a  manner  so  unusual  ?" 

"He  is  indeed  framed  of  a  different  and  more  noble  metal 
than  the  other  princes  of  Europe,"  said  the  undaunted 
Count  of  Crevecceur ;  "for,  when  not  one  of  them  dared  to- 
give  shelter  to  you — to  you,  I  say,  King  Louis — when  you 
were  yet  only  Dauphin,  an  exile  from  France,  and  pursued 
by  the  whole  bitterness  of  your  father's  revenge  and  all  the 
power  of  his  kingdom,  you  were  received  and  protected  like 
a  brother  by  my  noble  master,  whose  generosity  of  disposi- 
tion you  have  so  grossly  misused.  Farewell,  sire,  my  mis- 
sion is  discharged." 

So  saying,  the  Count  de  Crevecceur  left  the  apartment 
abruptly,  and  without  farther  leave-taking. 

"  After  him — after  him — take  up  the  gauntlet  and  after 
him  !"  said  the  King.  "I  mean  not  you,  Dunois,  nor  you, 
my  Lord  of  Crawford,  who,  methinks,  may  be  too  old  for 
such  hot  frays  ;  nor  you,  cousin  of  Orleans,  who  are  too 
young  for  them.  My  lord  cardinal — my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Auxerre — it  is  your  holy  office  to  make  peace  among  princes  ; 
do  you  lift  the  gauntlet,  and  remonstrate  with  Cofint  Creve- 
ceceur  on  the  sin  he  has  committed,  in  thus  insulting  a  great 
monarch  in  his  own  court,  and  forcing  us  to  bring  the 
miseries  of  war  upon  his  kingdom  and  that  of  his  neighbor." 

Upon  this  direct  personal  appeal,  the  Cardinal  Balue  pro- 
ceeded to  lift  the  gauntlet,  with  such  precaution  as  one 
would  touch  an  adder — so  great  was  apparently  his  aversion 
to  this  symbol  of  war — and  presently  left  the  royal  apart- 
ment to  hasten  after  the  challenger. 

Louis  paused  and  looked  round  the  circle  of  his  courtiers, 
most  of  whom,  except  such  as  we  have  already  distinguished, 
bein<?  men  of  low  birth,  and   raised   to   their  rank  in   the 
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King's  household  for  other  gifts  than  courage  or  feats  of 
arms,  looked  pale  on  each  other,  and  had  obviously  received 
an  unpleasant  impression  from  the  scene  which  had  been 
just  acted.  Louis  gazed  on  them  with  contempt,  and  then 
said  aloud,  "Although  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur  be  pre- 
sumptuous and  overweening,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
him  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  as  bold  a  servant  as  i 
bore  message  for  a  prince.  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find  as 
faithfui  an  envoy  to  carry  back  my  answer. " 

"You  do  your  French  nobles  injustice,  sire,"  said  Dun- 
"not  one  of  them  but  would  carry  a  defiance  to  Burgundy 
on  the  point  of  his  sword.'' 

•'Ami,  sire,"  said  old  Crawford,  "you  wrong  also  I 
Scottish  gentlemen  who  serve  you.  I.  or  any  of  my  fol- 
lower-, being  of  meet  rank,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
call  yonder  proud  count  to  a  reckoning  ;  my  own  arm  is  yet 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  if  I  had  but  your  Majesty's 
permission. 

u  Bu1  your  Majesty, "  continued  Dunois,  "will  employ  us 
in  no  service  through  which  we  may  win  honor  to  on: 
to  your  Majesty,  or  to  France." 

"Say,  rather,"  said  the  King,  "  that  I  will  not  give  way, 
Dunois,  to  the  headlong  impetuosity  which,  on  some  punc- 
tilio of  chivalry,  would  wreck  yourselves,  the  throne, 
France,  and  all.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  knows  not 
how  precious  every  hour  of  peace  is  at  this  moment,  when  BO 
necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  distracted  country  :  vet 
t  here  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  rush  into  war  on  account 
of  the  tale  of  a  wandering  gipsy,  or  of  some  errant  damosel, 

whose  reputation,  perhaps,  h  Bcarce  higher.     Here  comes 

the  cardinal,  and  we  trust  with  more  pacific  tidings.  How 
now,  my  lord — hate  yon  brought  the  count  to  reason  and  to 
temper  ? " 

"  Sire/1  -.-lid  Balne,  "  my  task  hath  been  difficult.  I  pul 
i;  to  yonder  proud  count,  how  he  dared  to  use  towards  your 
Majesty  the  presumptuous  reproach  with  which  his  audience 
had  broken  up,  and  which  must  be  understood  as  proceed- 
ing, not  from  his  master,  but   \'v his  own  insolence,  and 

placing  him  therefore  in  your  Majesty's  discretion,  \'<>v 
what  penalty  you  might  t hink  propei 

••  \  id  right,    replied  the  King  ;  "and   •         ras  his 

answer  ':  " 

"The  count,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "  had  at  that  mo- 
ment his  foot  in  the  Btirmp,  r<  0  mount  ;  and.  on  hear- 
ing I                   t Illation,  he   tnrn<  head    without  altering 
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his  position.  <(  Had  I,"  said  he,  "  been  fifty  leagues  distant, 
and  had  heard  by  report  that  a  question  vituperative  of  my 
prince  had  been  asked  by  the  King  of  France,  I  had,  even  at 
that  distance,  instantly  mounted,  and  returned  to  disburden 
my  mind  of  the  answer  which  I  gave  him  but  now." 

"  I  said,  sirs/' said  the  King,  turning  around,  without  any 
show  of  angry  emotion,  "  that  in  the  Count  Philip  of  Ore- 
veceeur,  our  cousin  the  Duke  possesses  as  worthy  a  servant 
ns  ever  rode  at  a  prince's  right  hand.  But  you  prevailed 
with  him  to  stay  ?" 

"  To  stay  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  to 
receive  again  his  gage  of  defiance,"  said  the  cardinal  :  "  he 
has  dismounted  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys." 

"  See  that  he  be  nobly  atttended  and  cared  for  at  our 
charges,"  said  the  King;  "such  a  servant  is  a  jewel  in  a 
a  prince's  crown.  "  Twenty-four  hours  !  "  he  added,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  and,  looking  as  if  he  were  stretching  his 
eyes  to  see  into  futurity — "  twenty-four  hours  !  'tis  of  the 
shortest.  Yet  twenty-four  hours,  ably  and  skilfully  em- 
ployed, may  be  worth  a  year  in  the  hand  of  indolent  or  in- 
capable agents.  Well.  To  the  forest — to  the  forest,  my 
gallant  lords  !  Orleans,  my  fair  kinsman,  lay  aside  that 
modesty,  though  it  becomes  you  ;  mind  not  my  Joan's 
covness.  The  Loire  may  as  soon  avoid  mingling  with  the 
Cher  as  she  from  favoring  your  suit,  or  you  from  preferring 
it,"  he  added,  as  the  unhappy  prince  moved  slowly  on  after 
his  betrothed  bride.  "  And  now  for  your  boar-spears,  gen- 
tlemen ;  for  Allegre,  my  pricker,  hath  harbored  one  that 
that  will  try  both  dog  and  man.  Dunois,  lend  me  your 
spear  ;  take  mine,  it  is  too  weighty  for  me  ;  but  when  did 
you  complain  of  such  a  fault  in  your  lance  ?  To  horse — to 
horse,  gentlemen." 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 
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THE   BOAR-HUNT 

I  will  converse  with  im  respective  boys 
And  iron-witted  fools.     None  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  suspicious  eyes. 

King  Richard. 

All  the  experience  which  the  cardinal  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect of  his  master's  disposition  did  not,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  prevent  his  falling  into  a  great  error  of  policy. 
His  vanity  induced  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  prevailing  upon  the  Count  of  Crevecceur  to  remain 
at  Tours  than  any  other  moderator  whom  the  King  might 
have  employed  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been.  And  as 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  which  Louis  attached 
to  the  postponement  of  a  war  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
could  not  help  showing  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
rendered  the  King  great  and  acceptable  service.  He  pressed 
nearer  to  the  King's  person  than  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  en- 
deavored to  engage  him  in  conversation  on  the  events  of  the 
morning. 

This  was  injudicious  in  more  respects  than  one  ;  for 
princes  love  not  to  see  their  subjects  approach  them  with 
an  air  conscious  of  deserving,  and  thereby  seeming  desir- 
ous to  extort  acknowledgment  and  recompense  for  their 
services  ;  and  Louis,  the  most  jealous  monarch  that  ever 
lived,  was  peculiarly  averse  and  inaccessible  to  any  one  who 
seemed  either  to  presume  upon  service  rendered  or  to  pry 
into  his  secrets. 

Yet,  hurried  away,  as  the  most  cautious  sometimes  are, 
by  the  self-satisfied  humor  of  the  moment,  the  cardinal  con- 
tinued to  ride  on  the  King's  right  hand,  turning  the  dis- 
course, whenever  it  was  possible,  upon  Crevecceur  and  his 
embassy  ;  which,  although  it  might  be  the  matter  at  that 
moment  most  in  the  King's  thoughts,  was  nevertheless  pre- 
cisely that  which  he  was  least  willing  to  converse  on.  At 
length  Louis,  who  had  listened  to  him  with  attention,  yet 
without  having  returned  any  answer  which   could  tend  to 
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prolong  the  conversation,  signed  to  Dunois,  who  rode  at  no 
great  distance,  to  come  up  on  the  other  side  of  his  horse. 

"  We  came  hither  for  sport  and  exercise,"  said  he,  "  but 
the  reverend  father  here  would  have  us  hold  a  council  of  state." 

"I  hope  your  Highness  will  excuse  my  assistance,"  said 
Dunois  ;  "  I  am  born  to  fight  the  battles  of  France,  and  have 
heart  and  hand  for  that,  but  I  have  no  head  for  her  councils." 

"  My  lord  cardinal  hath  a  head  turned  for  nothing  else, 
Dunois,"  answered  Louis  ;  "lie  hath  confessed  Crevecceur 
at  the  castle  gate,  and  he  hath  communicated  to  us  his 
whole  shrift.  Said  you  not  the whole?  "  he  continued,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  word,  and  a  glance  at  the  cardinal, 
which  shot  from  betwixt  his  long  dark  eyelashes,  as  a  dagger 
gleams  when  it  leaves  the  scabbard. 

The  cardinal  trembled,  as,  endeavoring  to  reply  to  the 
King's  jest,  he  said,  "  That  though  his  order  were  obliged 
to  conceal  the  secrets  of  their  penitents  in  general,  there 
was  no  sigillum  confessionis  which  could  not  be  melted  at 
his  Majesty's  breath." 

"And  as  his  Eminence,"  said  the  King,  "is  ready  to 
communicate  the  secrets  of  others  to  us,  he  naturally  ex- 
pects that  we  should  be  equally  communicative  to  him  ;  and, 
in  order  to  get  upon  this  reciprocal  footing,  he  is  very 
reasonably  desirous  to  know  if  these  two  Ladies  of  Croye  be 
actually  in  our  territories.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  indulge 
his  curiosity,  not  ourselves  knowing  in  what  precise  place 
errant  damsels,  disguised  princesses,  distressed  countesses, 
may  lie  leaguer  within  our  dominions,  which  are,  we  thank 
God  and  our  Lady  of  Embrun,  rather  too  extensive  for  us 
to  answer  easily  his  Eminence's  most  reasonable  inquiries. 
But  supposing  "they  were  with  us,  what  say  you,  Dunois,  to 
our  cousin's  peremptory  demand  ?" 

"I  will  answer  you,  my  liege,  if  you  will  tell  me  in  sin- 
ceritv  whether  you  want  war  or  peace,"  replied  Dunois,  with 
a  frankness  which,  while  it  arose  out  of  his  own  native  open- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  character,  made  him  from  time  to 
time  a  considerable  favorite  with  Louis,  who,  like  all  astu- 
cious  persons,  was  as  desirous  of  looking  into  the  hearts  of 
others  as  of  concealing  his  own. 

"  By  my  halidome,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be  as  well  con- 
tented as  thvself,  Dunois,  to  tell  thee  my  purpose,  did  I 
myself  but  know  it  exactly.  But  say  I  declared  for  war, 
what  should  I  do  with  this  beautiful  and  wealthy  young 
heiress,  supposing  her  to  be  in  my  dominions  ?  " 

"  Bestow  her  in  marriage  on  one  of  your  own  gallant  fol- 
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lowers,  who  has  a  heart  to  love  and  an  arm  to  protect  her," 

said  Dunois. 

"Upon  thyself,  ha?"  said  the  King.  "  PasqiiCH-chm  ! 
thou  art  more  politic  than  I  took  thee  for,  with  all  thy 
bluntness." 

Si  Nay,  sire,"  answered  Dunois,  '?  I  am  aught  except  pol- 
itic. By  our  Lady  of  Orleans,  I  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
as  I  ride  my  horse  at  the  ring.  Your  Majesty  owes  the 
house  of  Orleans  at  least  one  happy  marriage." 

"And  I  will  pay  it,  count— -JPasguesrdjkeu,  I  will  pay  it ! 
See  you  not  yonder  fair  couple  ?" 

The  King  pointed  to  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  Princess,  who,  neither  daring  to  remain  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  King  nor  in  his  sight  appear  separate  from 
each  other,  were  riding  side  by  side,  yet  with  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  yards  betwixt  them— a  space  which  timidity  on 
the  one  side  and  aversion  on  the  other  prevented  them  from. 
diminishing,  while  neither  dared  to  increase  it. 

Dunois  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  King's  signal,  and 
as  the  situation  of  his  unfortunate  relative  and  the  destined 
bride  reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  two  dogs, 
which,  forciblv  linked  together,  remain  nevertheless  as 
widely  separated  as  the  length  of  their  collars  will  permit, 
he  could  not  help  shaking  his  head,  though  he  ventured  not 
on  any  other  reply  to  the  hypocritical  tyrant.  Louis  seemed 
to  guess  his  thoughts. 

"  It  will  be  a  peaceful  and  quiet  household  they  will  keep 
—not  much  disturbed  with  children,  I  should  augur.*  But 
these  are  not  always  a  blessing." 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  recollection  of  his  own  filial  ingrati- 
tude that  made  the  King  pause  as  he  uttered  the  last  reflec- 
tion, and  which  converted  the  sneer  that  trembled  on  his 
lip  into  something  resembling  an  expression  of  contrition. 
Bat  he  instantly  proceeded  in  another  tone. 

"  Frankly,  my  Dunois,  much  as  I  revere  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  matrimony  (here  he  crossed  himself),  I  would  rather 
the  house  of  Orleans  raised  for  me  such  gallant  soldiers  as 
thy  father  and  thyself,  who  share  the  blood-royal  of  France 
without  claiming  "its  rights,  than  that  the  country  should  be 
torn  to  pieces,  like  to  England,  by  wars  arising  from  the 
rivalry  of  legitimate  candidates  for  the  crown.  The  lion 
should  never  have  more  than  cub."  t 

Dunois  sighed  and  was  silent,  conscious  that  contradicting 
his  arbitrary  sovereign  might  well  hurt  his  kinsman's  inter- 
*  See  Louis  and  his  daughter.     Note  19. 
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ests,  but  could  do  him  no  service ;  yet  he  could  not  forbear 
adding,  in  the  next  moment — 

"  Since  your  Majesty  has  alluded  to  the  birth  of  my  father, 
I  must  needs  own  that,  setting  the  frailty  of  his  parents  on 
one  side,  he  might  be  termed  happier,  and  more  fortunate, 
as  the  son  of  lawless  love  than  of  conjugal  "hatred." 

"Thou  art  a  scandalous  fellow,  Dunois,  to  speak  thus  of 
holy  wedlock,"  answered  Louis,  jestingly.  '•  But  to  the 
devil  with  the  discourse,  for  the  boar  is  unharbored.  Lay  on 
the  dogs,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  St. Hubert  !  Ha  !  ha! 
tra-la-la-lira-la  \n  And  the  King's  horn  rung  merrily  through 
the  woods  as  he  pushed  forward  on  the  chase,  followed  by 
two  or  three  of  his  guards,  amongst  whom  was  our  friend 
Quentin  Durward.  And  here  it  was  remarkable  that,  even 
in  the  keen  prosecution  of  his  favorite  sport,  the  King,  in 
indulgence  of  his  caustic  disposition,  found  leisure  to  amuse 
himself  by  tormenting  Cardinal  Balue. 

It  was  one  of  that  able  statesman's  weaknesses,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  hinted,  to  suppose  himself,  though  of  low  rank  and 
limited  education,  qualified  to  play  the  courtier  and  the  man 
of  gallantry.  He  did  not,  indeed,  actually  enter  the  lists  of 
chivalrous  combat,  like  Becket,  or  levy  soldiers  like  Wolsey. 
But  gallantry,  in  which  they  also  were  proficients,  was  his  pro- 
fessed pursuit ;  and  he  likewise  affected  great  fondness  for  the 
martial  amusement  of  the  chase.  Yet,  however  well  he  might 
succeed  with  certain  ladies,  to  whom  his  power,  his  wealth, 
and  his  influence  as  a  statesman  might  atone  for  deficiencies 
in  appearance  and  manners,  the  gallant  horses,  which  he  pur- 
chased at  almost  any  price,  were  totally  insensible  to  the 
dignity  of  carrying  a  cardinal,  and  paid  no  more  respect  to 
him  that  they  would  have  done  to  his  father,  the  carter, 
miller,  or  tailor,  whom  he  rivaled  in  horsemanship.  The 
King  knew  this,  and,  by  alternately  exciting  and  checking 
his  own  horse,  he  brought  that  of  the  cardinal,  whom  he 
kept  close  by  his  side,  into  such  a  state  of  mutiny  against 
his  rider  that  it  became  apparent  they  must  soon  part  com- 
pany ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  its  starting,  bolting,  rearing, 
and  lashing  out  alternately,  the  royal  tormentor  rendered 
the  rider  miserable,  by  questioning  him  upon  many  affairs 
of  importance,  and  hinting  his  purpose  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  to  him  some  of  those  secrets  of  state 
which  the  cardinal  had  but  a  little  while  before  seemed  so 
anxious  to  learn.* 

A  more  awkward  situation  could  hardly  be  imagined  than 

*  See  Balue's  Horsemanship.    Note  20. 
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that  of  a  privy-councilor  forced  to  listen  to  and  reply  to  his 
sovereign  while  each  fresh  gambade  of  his  unmanageable 
horse  placed  him  in  a  new  and  more  precarious  attitude — his 
violet  robe  living  loose  in  every  direction,  and  nothing  se- 
curing him  from  an  instant  and  perilous  fall  save  the  depth 
of  the  saddle,  and  its  height  before  and  behind.  Dunois 
laughed  without  restraint ;  while  the  King,  who  had  a  pri- 
vate mode  of  enjoying  his  jest  inwardly,  without  laughing 
aloud,  mildly  rebuked  his  minister  on  his  eager  passion  for 
the  chase,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  dedicate  a  few 
moments  to  business.  "  I  will  no  longer  be  your  hinderance 
to  a  course,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  terrified  cardinal, 
and  giving  his  own  horse  the  rein  at  the  same  time. 

Before  Balue  could  utter  a  word  by  way  of  answer  or  apo- 
logy, his  horse,  seizing  the  bit  with  his  teeth,  went  forth  at 
an  uncontrollable  gallop,  soon  leaving  behind  the  King  and 
Dunois,  who  followed  at  a  more  regulated  pace,  enjoying  the 
statesman's  distressed  })redicament.  If  any  of  our  readers 
has  chanced  to  be  run  away  with  in  his  time,  as  we  ourselves 
have  in  ours,  he  will  have  a  full  sense  at  once  of  the  pain, 
peril,  and  absurdity  of  the  situation.  Those  four  limbs  of 
the  quadruped,  which,  no  way  under  the  rider's  control,  nor 
sometimes  under  that  of  the  creature  they  more  properly  be- 
long to,  fly  at  such  a  rate  as  if  the  hindermost  meant  to  over- 
take the  foremost ;  those  clinging  legs  of  the  biped  which 
we  so  often  wish  safely  planted  on  the  greensward,  but  which 
now  only  augment  our  distress  by  pressing  the  animal's  sides; 
the  hands  which  have  forsaken  the  bridle  for  the  mane  ;  the 
body  which,  instead  of  sitting  upright  on  the  center  of  gra- 
vity, as  old  Angelo  used  to  recommend,  or  stooping  forward 
like  a  jockey's  at  Newmarket, lies,  rather  than  hangs, crouched 
upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  with  no  better  chance  of 
saving  itself  than  a  sack  of  corn — combine  to  make  a  picture 
more  than  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  spectators,  however  un- 
comfortable to  the  exhibiter.  But  add  to  this  some  singu- 
larity of  dress  or  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy 
cavalier — a  robe  of  office,  a  splendid  uniform,  or  any  other 
peculiarity  of  costume — and  let  the  scene  of  action  be  a  race- 
course, a  review,  a  procession,  or  any  other  place  of  con- 
course and  public  display,  and  if  the  poor  wight  would  escape 
being  the  object  of  a  shout  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  he 
must  contrive  to  break  a  limb  or  two,  or,  which  will  be  more 
effectual,  to  be  killed  on  the  spot  ;  for  on  no  slighter  condi- 
tion will  his  fall  excite  anything  like  serious  sympathy.  On 
the  present  occasion,  the  short  violet-colored   gown  of  the 
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cardinal,  which  he  used  as  a  riding-dress  (having  changed 
his  long  robes  before  he  left  the  castle),  his  scarlet  stockings 
and  scarlet  hat,  with  the  long  strings  hanging  down,  together 
with  his  utter  helplessness,  gave  infinite  zest  to  his  exhi- 
bition of  horsemanship. 

The  horse,  having  taken  matters  entirely  into  his  own  hand, 
rather  than  galloped  up  a  long  green  avenue,  overtook 
the  pack  in  hard  pursuit  of  the  boar,  and  then,  having  over- 
turned one  or  two  yeomen-prickers,  who  little  expected  to 
be  charged  in  the  rear,  having  ridden  down  several  dogs,  and 
greatly  confused  the  chase,  animated  by  the  clamorous  ex- 
postulations and  threats  of  the  huntsman,  carried  the  terrified 
cardinal  past  the  formidable  animal  itself,  which  was  rushing 
oil  at  a  speedy  trot,  furious  and  embossed  with  the  foam  which 
he  churned  around  his  tusks.  Balue,  on  beholding  himself 
so  near  the  boar,  set  up  a  dreadful  cry  for  help,  which,  or 
perhaps  the  sight  of  the  boar,  produced  such  an  effect  on  his 
horse,  that  the  animal  interrupted  its  headlong  career  by 
suddenly  springing  to  one  side  ;  so  that  the  cardinal,  who  had 
long  kept  his  seat  only  because  the  motion  was  straight  for- 
ward, now  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  conclusion  of 
Balue's  chase  took  place  so  near  the  boar  that,  had  not  the 
animal  been  at  that  moment  too  much  engaged  about  his 
own  affairs,  the  vicinity  might  have  proved  as  fatal  to  the 
cardinal  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  to  Favila,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  of  Spain.  The  powerful  churchman  got  off,  how- 
ever^ for  the  fright,  and,  crawling  as  hastily  as  he  could  out 
of  the  way  of  hounds  and  huntsmen,  saw  the  whole  chase 
.sweep  by  him  without  affording  him  assistance  ;  for  hunters 
in  those  days  were  as  little  moved  by  sympathy  for  such 
misfortunes  as  they  are  in  our  own. 

The  King,  as  he  passed,  said  to  Dunois,  "  Yonder  lies  his 
Eminence  Tow  enough  ;  he  is  no  great  huntsman,  though  for 
a  fisher,  when  a  secret  is  to  be  caught,  he  may  match  St. 
Peter  himself.  He  has,  however,  for  once,  I  think,  met  with 
Iiis  match/' 

The  cardinal  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  scornful  look 
with  which  they  were  spoken  led  him  to  suspect  their  general 
import.  The  devil  is  said  to  seize  such  opportunities  of 
temptation  as  was  now  afforded  by  the  passions  of  Balue, 
bitterly  moved  as  they  had  been  by  the  scorn  of  the  King. 
'The  momentary  fright  was  over  as  soon  as  he  had  assured 
himself  that  his  fall  was  harmless  ;  but  mortified  vanity,  and 
resentment  against  his  sovereign,  had  a  much  longer  influence 
on  his  feelings. 
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After  all  the  chase  had  passed  him,  a  single  cavalier,  who 
seemed  rather  to  be  a  spectator  than  a  partaker  of  the  sport, 
rode  up  with  one  or  two  attendants,  and  expressed  no  small 
surprise  to  find  the  cardinal  upon  the  ground,  without  a  horse 
or  attendants,  and  in  such  a  plight  as  plainly  showed  the 
nature  of  the  accident  which  had  placed  him  there.  To  dis- 
mount and  offer  his  assistance  in  this  predicament,  to  cause 
one  of  his  attendants  resign  a  staid  and  quiet  palfrey  for  the 
cardinal's  use,  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  customs  of  the 
French  court,  which  thus  permitted  them  to  abandon  to  the 
danger  of  the  chase,  and  forsake  in  his  need,  their  wisest 
statesman,  were  the  natural  modes  of  assistance  and  conso- 
lation which  so  strange  a  rencontre  supplied  to  Creveceeur; 
for  it  wras  the  Burgundian  ambassador  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  fallen  cardinal. 

He  found  the  minister  in  a  lucky  time  and  humor  for 
essaying  some  of  those  practises  on  his  fidelity  to  which  it  is 
well  known  that  Balue  had  the  criminal  weakness  to  listen. 
Already  in  the  morning,  as  the  jealous  temper  of  Louis  had 
suggested,  more  had  passed  betwixt  them  than  the  cardinal 
durst  have  reported  to  his  master.  But  although  he  had 
listened  with  gratified  ears  to  the  high  value  which,  he  was 
assured  by  Creveceeur,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  placed  upon 
his  person  and  talents,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of  tempta- 
tion, when  the  count  hinted  at  the  munificence  of  his  master's 
disposition,  and  the  rich  benefices  of  Flanders,  it  was  not 
until  the  accident,  as  we  have  related,  had  highly  irritated 
him,  that,  stung  with  wounded  vanity,  he  resolved  in  a  fatal 
hour,  to  show  Louis  XL  that  no  enemy  can  be  so  dangerous 
as  an  offended  friend  and  confidant. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  hastily  requested  Creveceeur 
to  separate  from  him,  lest  they  should  be  observed,  but  ap- 
pointed him  a  meeting  for  the  evening  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Tours,  after  vesper  service,  and  that  in  a  tone 
which  assured  the  Burgundian  that  his  master  had  obtained 
an  advantage  hardly  to  have  been  hoped  for,  except  in  such 
a  moment  of  exasperation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Louis,  who,  though  the  most  politic 
prince  of  his  time,  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  had 
suffered  his  passions  to  interfere  with  his  prudence,  followed 
contentedly  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  which  was  now  come 
to  an  interesting  point.  It  had  so  happened  that  a  sounder 
(i  e.,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  a  boar  of  only  two  years 
old)  had  crossed  the  track  of  the  proper  object  of  the  chase, 
and  withdrawn  in  pursuit  of  him  all  the  dogs,  except  two  or 
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three  couple  of  old  stanch  hounds,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  huntsmen.  The  King  saw,  with  internal  glee,  Dunois, 
as  well  as  others,  follow  upon  this  false  scent,  and  enjoyed 
in  secret  the  thought  of  triumphing  over  that  accomplished 
knight  in  the  art  of  venerie,  which  was  then  thought  almost 
as  glorious  as  Avar.  Louis  was  well  mounted  and  follow^] 
close  on  the  hounds  ;  so  that  when  the  original  boar  turned 
to  bay  in  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  there  was  no  one  near 
him  but  the  king  himself. 

Louis  showed  all  the  bravery  and  expertness  of  an  experi- 
enced huntsman  ;  for,  unheeding  the  danger,  he  rode  up  to 
the  tremendous  animal,  which  was  defending  itself  with  fury 
against  the  dogs,  and  struck  him  with  his  boar-spear  ;  yet,  us 
the  horse  shied  from  the  boar,  the  blow  was  not  so  effectual 
as  either  to  kill  or  disable  him.     No  effort  could  prevail  on 
the  horse  to  charge  the  second  time  ;  so  that  the  King,  dis- 
mounting, advanced  on  foot  against  the  furious  animal,  hold- 
ing naked  in  his  hand  one  of  those  short,  sharp,  straight, 
and  pointed  swords  which  huntsmen  used  for  such  encounters. 
The  boar  instantly  quitted  the  dogs  to  rush  on  his  human 
enemy,  while  the  King,  taking  his  station,  and  posting  him- 
self firmly,  presented  the  sword,  with  the  purpose  of  aiming 
it  at  the  boar's  throat,  or  rather  chest,  within  the  collar-bone  ; 
in  which  case,  the  weight  of  the  beast,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
its  career,  would  have  served  to  accelerate  its  own  destruc- 
tion.   But,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  the  King's  foot 
slipped,  just  as  this  delicate  and  perilous  maneuver  ought 
to  have  been  accomplished,  so  that  the  point  of  the  sword 
encountering  the  cuirass  of  bristles  on  the  outside  of  the 
creature's  shoulder,  glanced  off  without  making  any  impres- 
sion, and  Louis  fell  flat  on  the  ground.     This  was  so  far  for- 
tunate for  the  monarch,  because  the  animal,  owing  to  the 
King's  fall,  missed  his  blow  in  his  turn,  and  in  passing  only 
rent  with  his  tusk  the  King's  short  hunting-cloak,. instead 
of  ripping  up  his  thigh.     But  when,  after  running  a  little 
ahead  in  the  fury  of  his  course,  the  boar  turned  to  repeat 
his  attack  on  the  King  at  the  moment  when  he  was  rising, 
the  life  of  Louis  was  in  imminent  danger.     At  this  critical 
moment,  Quentin  Durward,  who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
chase  by  the  slowness  of  his  horse,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
had  luckily  distinguished  and  followed  the  blast  of  the  King's 
horn,  rode  up  and  transfixed  the  animal  with  his  spear. 

The  King,  who  had  bv  this  time  recovered  his  feet,  came 
in  turn  to  Durward's  assistance,  and  cut  the  animal's  throat 
with  his  sword.      Before  speaking  a  word  to  Quentin,  he 
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measured  the  huge  creature  uot  only  by  paces,  but  even  by 
feel  ;  then  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  and  the  blood  from 
his  hands  ;  then  took  off  his  hunting-cap,  hung  it  on  a  bush, 
and  devoutly  made  his  orisons  to  the  little  leaden  images 
which  it  contained  ;  and  at  length,  looking  upon  Durward, 
said  to  him,  "  Is  it  thou,  my  young  Scot  ?  Thou  hast  begun 
thy  woodcraft  well,  and  Maitre  Pierre  owes  thee  as  good 
entertainment  as  he  gave  thee  at  the  Fleur-de  Lys,  yonder. 
Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ?  Thou  hast  lost  thy  forwardness 
and  fire,  methinks,  at  the  court  where  others  find  both." 

Quentin,  as  shrewd  a  youth  as  ever  Seottish  breeze  breathed 
caution  into,  had  imbibed  more  awe  than  confidence  towards 
bis  dangerous  master,  and  was  far  too  Avise  to  embrace  the 
perilous  permission  of  familiarity  which  he  seemed  thus  in- 
vited  to  use.  He  answered  in  very  few  and  well-chosen 
words,  that  if  he  ventured  to  address  his  Majesty  at  all,  it 
could  be  but  to  crave  pardon  for  the  rustic  boldness  with 
which  he  had  conducted  himself  when  ignorant  of  his  high 
rank. 

"Tush  !  man/'  said  the  King  ;  "I  forgive  thy  saucincss 
for  thy  spirit  and  shrewdness.  I  admired  how  near  thou 
didst  hit  upon  my  gossip  Tristan's  occupation.  You  have 
nearly  tasted  of  his  handiwork  since,  as  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand. I  bid  thee  beware  of  him  :  he  is  a  merchant  who 
deals  in  rough  bracelets  and  tight  necklaces.  Help  me  to 
my  horse.  I  like  thee,  and  will  do  thee  good.  Build  on  no 
man's  favor  but  mine — not  even  on  thine  uncle's  or  Lord 
( Ira  wford's  ;  and  say  nothing  of  thy  timely  aid  in  this  matter 
of  the  boar,  for  if  a  man  makes  boast  that  he  has  served  a 
king  in  such  a  pinch,  he  must  take  the  braggart  humor  for 
its  own  recompense." 

The  king  then  winded  his  horn,  which  brought  up  Dunois 
and  several  attendants,  whose  compliments  he  received  on 
the  slaughter  of  such  a  noble  animal,  without  scrupling 
to  appropriate  a  much  greater  share  of  merit  than  actually 
belonged  to  him  ;  for  he  mentioned  Durward's  assistance  as 
slightly  as  a  sportsman  of  rank,  who,  in  boasting  of  the 
number  of  birds  wdiich  he  has  bagged,  does  not  always  dilate 
upon  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  gamekeeper,  i  To 
then  ordered  Dunois  to  see  that  the  boar's  carcass  was  sent 
to  the  brotherhood  of  St.  "Martin,  at  Tours,  to  mend  their 
■  on  holy  days,  and  that  they  might  remember  the  King 
in  their  private  devotions. 

"  And,"  said  Louis,  "  who  hath  seen  his  Eminence  my 
lord  cardinal  ?     Methinks  it  were  but  poor  courtesy,  and 
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cold  regard  to  holy  church,  to  leave  him  afoot  here  in  the 
forest." 

"  May  it  please  you,  sire,"  said  Quentin,  when  he  saw  that 
all  were  silent,  u  I  saw  his  lordship  the  cardinal  accommo- 
dated with  a  horse,  on  which  he  left  the  forest." 

"  Heaven  cares  for  its  own,"  replied  the  King.  "Set 
forward  to  the  castle  my  lords  ;  we'll  hunt  no  more  this 
morning.  You,  sir  squire,"  addressing  Quentin,  "reach 
me  my  wood-knife ;  it  has  dropped  from  the  sheath  besides 
the  quarry  there.     Ride  on,  Dunois  ;  I  follow  instantly." 

Louis,  whose  lightest  motions  were  often  conducted  like 
stratagems,  thus  gained  an  opportunity  to  ask  Quentin  pri- 
vately, "  My  bonny  Scot,  thou  hast  an  eye,  I  see.  Canst 
thou  tell  me  who  helped  the  cardinal  to  a  palfrey  ?  Some 
stranger,  I  should  suppose  ;  for,  as  /  passed  without  stop- 
ping, the  courtiers  would  likely  be  in  no  hurry  to  do  him 
such  a  timely  good  turn." 

"I  saw  those  who  aided  his  Eminence  but  an  instant, 
sire,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  it  was  only  a  hasty  glance,  for  I  had 
been  unluckily  thrown  out,  and  was  riding  fast,  to  be  in  my 
place  ;  but  I  think  it  was  the  ambassador  of  Burgundy  and 
his  people." 

"  Ha  ! "  said  Louis.     "  Well,  be  it  so  ;  France  will  match 

them  yet."  _ 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  happened,  and  tne 
King,  with  his  retinue,  returned  to  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   SENTINEL 

Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  the  air  or  the  earth  ? 

The  Tempest. 
I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

Comus. 

Quentin  had  hardly  reached  his  little  cabin,  in  order  to 
make  some  necessary  changes  in  his  dress,  when  his  worthy 
relative  required  to  know  the  full  particulars  of  all  that  had 
befallen  him  at  the  hunt. 

The  youth,  who  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  uncle's 
hand  was  probably  more  powerful  than  his  understanding, 
took  care,  in  his  reply,  to  leave  the  King  in  full  possession  of 
the  victory  which  he  had  seemed  desirous  to  appropriate.  Le 
Balafr6's  "reply  was  a  boast  of  how  much  better  he  himself 
would  have  behaved  in  the  like  circumstances,  and  it  was 
mixed  with  a  gentle  censure  of  his  nephew's  slackness,  in 
not  making  in  to  the  King's  assistance,  when  he  might  be 
in  imminent  peril.  The  youth  had  prudence,  in  answer,  to 
abstain  from  all  farther  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  ex- 
cept that,  according  to  the  rules  of  woodcraft,  he  held  it 
ungentle  to  interfere  with  the  game  attacked  by  another 
hunter,  unless  he  was  specially  called  upon  for  his  assistance. 
This  discussion  wss  scarcely  ended,  when  occasion  was  af- 
forded Quentin  to  congratulate  himself  for  observing  some 
reserve  towards  his  kinsman.  A  low  tap  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visitor  ;  it  was  presently  opened,  and  Oliver  Dain, 
or  Mauvais,  or  Diable,  for  by  all  these  names  he  was  known, 
entered  the  apartment. 

This  able  but  most  unprincipled  man  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, in  so  far  as  his  exterior  is  concerned.  The  aptest 
resemblance  of  his  motions  and  manners  might  perhaps  be 
to  those  of  the  domestic  cat,  which,  while  couching  in  seem- 
ing slumber,  or  gliding  through  the  apartment  with  slow, 
stealthy,  and  timid  steps,  is  now  engaged  in  watching  the 
hole  of  some  unfortunate  mouse,  now  m  rubbing  herself  with 
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apparent  confidence  and  fondness  against  those  by  whom  she 
desires  to  be  caressed,  and,  presently  after,  is  living  upon  her 
prey,  or  scratching  perhaps,  the  very  object  of  her  former 
cajolements. 

He  entered  with  stooping  shoulders,  a  humble  and  modest 
look,  and  threw  such  a  degree  of  civility  into  his  address  to 
the  Seignior  Balafre  that  no  one,  who  saw  the  interview, 
could  have  avoided  concluding  that  he  came  to  ask  a  boon 
of  the  Scottish  Archer.  He  congratulated  Lesly  on  the  ex- 
cellent conduct  of  his  young  kinsman  in  the  chase  that  day, 
which  he  observed,  had  attracted  the  King's  particular 
attention.  He  here  paused  for  a  reply  ;  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  save  just  when  once  or  twice  they  stole 
upwards  to  take  a  side  glance  at  Quentin,  he  heard  Balafre 
observe,  "That  his  Majesty  had  been  unlucky  in  not  having 
himself  by  his  side  instead  of  his  nephew,  as  he  would  ques- 
tionless have  made  in  and  speared  the  brute,  a  matter  which 
he  understood  Quentin  had  left  upon  his  Majesty's  royal 
hands,  so  far  as  he  could  learn  the  story.  But  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  his  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  while  he  lives,  to  mount 
a  man  of  my  inches  on  a  better  horse  ;  for  how  could  my 
great  hill  of  a  Flemish  dray-horse  keep  up  with  his  Majesty's 
Norman  runner  ?  I  am  sure  I  spurred  till  his  sides  were 
furrowed.  It  is  ill  considered,  Master  Oliver,  and  you  must 
represent  it  to  his  Majesty." 

Master  Oliver  only  replied  to  this  observation  by  turning 
towards  the  bold  bluff  speaker  one  of  those  slow,  dubious 
glances  which,  accompanied  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand 
and  a  gentle  depression  of  the  head  to  one  side,  may  be 
either  interpreted  as  a  mute  assent  to  what  is  said  or  as  a 
cautious  deprecation  of  farther  prosecution  of  the  subject. 
It  was  a  keener,  more  scrutinizing  glance  which  he  bent  on 
the  youth,  as  he  said,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  "  So,  young 
man,  is  it  the  wont  of  Scotland  to  suffer  your  princes  to  be 
endangered  for  the  lack  of  aid,  in  such  emergencies  as  this 
of  to-day  ?" 

"  It  is  our  custom,"  answered  Quentin,  determined  to 
throw  no  farther  light  on  the  subject,  "not  to  encumber 
them  with  assistance  in  honorable  jmstimes,  when  they 
can  aid  themselves  without  it.  We  hold  that  a  prince  in  a 
hunting-field  must  take  his  chance  with  others,  and  that  he 
comes  there  for  the  very  purpose.  What  were  woodcraft 
without  fatigue  and  without  danger  ?" 

"  You  hear  the  silly  boy,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "that  is  alwa .  a 
the  way  with  him  :  he  hath  an  answer  or  a  reason  ready  to 
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be  rendered  to  every  one*  I  wonder  whence  lie  hath  caught 
the  gift ;  I  never  could  give  a  reason  for  anything  I  have 
ever  cione  in  my  life,  except  for  eating  when  I  was  a-hungry, 

calling  the  muster-roll,  and  such  points  of  duty  as  the  like." 

"And  pray,  worthy  seignior/''  said  the  royal  tonsor,  look- 
ing at  him  from  under  his  eyelids,  "  what  might  your  re:  son 
be  for  calling  the  muster-roll,  on  such  occasions  r 

"Because  the  captain  commanded  me,"  said  Le  Balafre. 
"By  St.  Giles,  I  know  no  other  reason  !  If  he  had  com- 
manded Tyrie  or  Cunningham,  they  must  have  done  the 
same/' 

"A  most  military  final  cause  I"  said  Oliver.  "But  Sei- 
gnior Le  Balafre,  you  will  be  glad,  doubtless,  to  learn  that  his 
Majesty  is  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  your  nephew's 
conduct,  that  he  hath  selected  him  to  execute  a  piece  of  duty 
this  afternoon." 

' '  Selected  him  ?  "  said  Balafre  in  great  surprise.  "  Selected 
me,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  precisely  as  I  speak,"  replied  the  barber  in  a  mild 
but  decided  tone  :  "  the  King  hath  a  commission  with  which 
to  entrust  your  nephew." 

"Why,  wherefore,  and  for  what  reason  ?"  said  Balafre. 
"  Why  doth  he  choose  the  boy,  and  not  me  ?" 

"I  can  go  no  farther  back  than  your  own  ultimate  cause, 
Seignior  Le  Balafre  :  such  are  his  Majesty's  commands. 
But/'  said  he,  "if  I  might  use  the  presumption  to  form  a 
conjecture,  it  may  be  his  Majesty  hath  work  to  do  fitter  for 
a  youth  like  your  nephew  than  for  an  experienced  warrior 
like  yourself,  Seignior  Balafre.  Wherefore,  young  gentle- 
man, get  your  weapons  and  follow  me.  Bring  with  you  a 
harquebuss,  for  you  are  to  mount  sentinel." 

"  Sentinel  !"  said  the  uncle  ;  "are  you  sure  you  are  right, 
Master  Oliver  ?  The  inner  guards  of  the  castle  have  ever 
been  mounted  by  those  only  who  have,  like  me,  served  twelve 
years  in  our  honorable  body." 

"  I  am  quite  certain  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said  Oliver, 
"and  must  no  longer  delay  executing  it." 

"  But,"  said  Le  Balafre,  "  my  nephew  is  not  even  a  free 
archer,  being  only  an  esquire,  serving  under  my  lance." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Oliver,  "the  King  sent  for  the 
register  not  half  an  hour  since,  and  enrolled  him  among  the 
Guard.  Have  the  goodness  to  assist  to  put  your  nephew  in 
order  for  the  service." 

Balafre,  wrho  had  no  ill-nature,  or  even  much  jealousy,  in 
his  disposition,  "hastily    se^  about  adjusting    his  nephew's 
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dress,  and  giving  him  directions  for  his  conduct  under  arms, 
but  was  unable  to  refrain  from  larding  them  with  interjec- 
tions of  surprise  at  such  luck  chancing  to  fall  upon  the 
young  man  so  early. 

"  It  had  never  taken  place  before  in  the  Scottish  Guard, 
he  said,  "not  even  in  his  own  instance.  But  doubtless  his 
service  must  be  to  mount  guard  over  the  popinjays  and 
Indian  peacocks  which  the  Venetian  ambassador  had  lately 
presented  to  the  King — it  could  be  nothing  else  ;  and  such 
duty  being  only  fit  for  a  beardless  boy  (here  he  twirled  his 
own  grim  mustachios),  he  was  glad  the  lot  had  fallen  on  his 
fair  nephew/' 

Quick  and  sharp  of  wit,  as  well  as  ardent  in  fancy,  Quen- 
tin  saw  visions  of  higher  importance  in  this  early  summons 
to  the  royal  presence,  and  his  heart  beat  high  at  the  antici- 
pation of  rising  into  speedy  distinction.  He  determined 
carefully  to  watch  the  manners  and  language  of  his  con- 
ductor, which  he  suspected  must,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be 
interpreted  by  contraries,  as  soothsayers  are  said  to  discover 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  He  could  not  but  hug  himself 
on  having  observed  strict  secrecy  on  the  events  of  the  chase, 
and  thenformed  a  resolution  which,  for  so  young  a  person, 
had  much  prudence  in  it,  that,  while  he  breathed  the  air  of 
this  secluded  and  mysterious  court,  he  would  keep  his 
thoughts  locked  in  his  bosom,  and  his  tongue  under  the 
most  careful  regulation. 

His  equipment  was  soon  complete,  and  with  his  harque- 
buss  on  his  shoulder  (for  though  they  retained  the  name  of 
archers,  the  Scottish  Guard  very  early  substituted  firearms 
for  the  long  bow,  in  the  use  of  which  their  nation  never  ex- 
celled), he°followed  Master  Oliver  out  of  the  barrack. 

His  uncle  looked  long  after  him  with  a  countenance  in 
;  which  wonder  was  blended  with  curiosity  ;  and  though 
neither  envy  nor  the  malignant  feelings  which  it  engenders 
entered  into  his  honest  meditation,  there  was  yet  a  sense  of 
wounded  or  diminished  self-importance  which  mingled  with 
the  pleasure  excited  by  his  nephew's  favorable  commence- 
ment  of  service. 

He  shook  his  head  gravely,  opened  a  privy  cupboard,  took 
out  a  large  bottrine  of  stout  old  wine,  shook  it  to  examine 
how  low  the  contents  had  ebbed,  filled  and  drank  a  hearty 
cup  ;  then  took  his  seat,  half-reclining,  on  the  great  oaken 
settle,  and  having  once  again  slowly  shaken  his  head,  re- 
ceived so  much  apparent  benefit  from  the  oscillation,  that, 
like  the  toy  called  a  mandarin,  he  continued  the  motion 
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until  he  dropped   into  a  slumber,  from  which  he  was  first 
roused  by  the  signal  to  dinner. 

When  Quentin  Durward  left  his  uncle  to  these  sublime 
meditations,  he  followed  his  conductor,  Master  Oliver,  who, 
without  crossing  any  of  the  principal  courts,  led  him  partly 
through  private  passages  exposed  to  the  open  air,  but  chiefly 
through  a  maze  of  stairs,  vaults,  and  galleries,  commun'icat- 
ino'  with  each  other  by  secret  doors  and  at  unexpected  points, 
into  a  large  and  spacious  latticed  gallery,  which,  from  its 
breadth,  might  have  been  almost  termed  a  hall,  hung  with 
tapestry  more  ancient  than  beautiful,  and  with  a  very  few  of 
the  hard,  cold,  ghastlv-looking  pictures  belonging  to  the 
first  dawn  of  the  arts,  which  preceded  their  splendid  sunrise. 
These  were  designed  to  represent  the  paladins  of  Charle- 
magne, who  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  romantic 
history  of  France  ;  and  as  the  gigantic  form  of  the  cele- 
brated Orlando  constituted  the  most  prominent  figure,  the 
apartment  acquired  from  him  the  title  of  Roland's  Hall,  or 

KolawFs  Gallery.* 

"  You  will  keep  watch  here/'  said  Oliver,  in  a  low  whisper, 
as  if  the  hard  delineations  of  monarchs  and  warriors  around 
could  have  been  offended  at  the  elevation  of  his  voice,  or  as 
if  he  had  feared  to  awaken  the  echoes  that  lurked  among  the 
groined  vaults  and  Gothic  drop-work  on  the  ceiling  of  this 
huge  and  dreary  apartment. 

"What  are  the  orders  and  signs  of  my  watch  ?"  answered 
Quentin,  in  the  same  suppressed  tone. 

"Is  your  harquebuss  loaded?"  replied  Oliver,  without 
answering  his  querv. 

"That,"  answered  Quentin,  "is  soon  done'';  and  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  his  weapon,  and  to  light  the  slow-match, 
by  which  when  necessary  it  was  discharged,  at  the  embers  of 
a  wood  fire,  which  was  expiring  in  the  huge  hall  chimney— 
a  chimney  itself  so  large  that  it  might  have  been  called  a 
Gothic  closet  or  chapel  appertaining  to  the  hall. 

When  this  was  performed,  Oliver  told  him  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  high  privileges  of  his  own  corps, 
which  only  received  orders  from  the  King  in  person,  or  the 
IIHi  Constable  of  France,  in  lieu  of  their  own  officers. 
"You  are  placed  here  by  his  Majesty's  command,  young 
man,"  added  Oliver,  "and  you  will  not  be  long  here  with- 
out knowing  wherefore  yon  are  summoned.  Meantime, 
your  walk  extends  along  this  gallery.  You  are  permitted  to 
stand  still  while  you  list,  but  on  no  account  to  sit  down  or 
-See  Louis  XI.  and  Charlemagne.  Note  21. 
17 
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quit  your  weapon.  You  are  not  to  sing  aloud  or  whistle 
upon  any  account ;  bat  you  may,  if  you  list,  mutter  some  of 
the  church's  prayers,  or  what  else  you  list  that  has  no 
offense  in  it,  in  a  low  voice.  Farewell,  and  keep  good 
watch." 

"Good  watch  I"  thought  the  youthful  soldier,  as  his 
guide  stole  away  from  him  with  that  noiseless,  gliding  step 
which  was  peculiar  to  him,  and  vanished  through  a  side  door 
behind  the  arras — "good  watch!  but  upon  whom,  and 
against  whom  ?  for  what,  save  bats  or  rats,  are  there  here 
to  contend  with,  unless  these  grim  old  representatives  of 
humanity  should  start  into  life  for  the  disturbance  of  my 
guard  ?  Well,  it  is  mv  duty,  I  suppose,  and  I  must  perform 
it."  m 

With  the  vigorous  purpose  of  discharging  his  duty,  even 
to  the  very  rigor,  he  tried  to  while  away  the  time  with  some 
of  the  pious  hymns  which  he  had  learned  in  the  convent  in 
which  he  had  found  shelter  after  the  death  of  his  father — 
allowing  in  his  own  mind  that,  but  for  the  change  of  a  no- 
vice's frock  for  the  rich  military  dress  which  he  now  wore, 
his  soldierly  walk  in  the  royal  gallery  of  France  resembled 
greatly  those  of  which  he  had  tired  excessively  in  the  clois- 
tered seclusion  of  Aberbrothock. 

Presently,  as  if  to  convince  himself  he  now  belonged  not  to 
the  cell  but  to  the  world,  he  chanted  to  himself,  but  in  such 
tone  as  not  to  exceed  the  license  given  to  him,  some  of  the 
ancient  rude  ballads  which  the  old  family  harper  had  taught 
him,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Aberlemno  and  Forres, 
the  murder  of  King  Duffus  at  Forfar,  and  other  pithy  son- 
nets, and  lays,  which  appertained  to  the  history  of  his  dis- 
tant native  country,  and  particularly  of  the  district  to  which 
he  belonged.  This  wore  away  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
and  it  was  now  more  than  two  hours  past  noon,  when  Quen- 
tin  was  reminded  by  his  appetite  that  the  good  fathers  of 
Aberbrothock,  however  strict  in  demanding  his  attendance 
upon  the  hours  of  devotion,  were  no  less  punctual  in  sum- 
moning him  to  those  of  refection  ;  whereas  here,  in  the 
interior  of  a  royal  palace,  after  a  morning  spent  in  exercise 
and  a  noon  exhausted  in  duty,  no  man  seemed  co  consider 
it  as  a  natural  consequence  that  he  must  be  impatient  for  his 
dinner. 

There  are,  however,  charms  in  sweet  sounds  which  can 
lull  to  rest  even  the  natural  feelings  of  impatience  by  which 
Quentin  was  now  visited.  At  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
long  hall  or  gallery  were  two  large  doors,  ornamented  wTith 
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heavy  architraves,  probably  opening  into  different  suites  of 
apartments,  to  which  the  gallery  served  as  a  medium  of 
mutual  communication.  As  the  sentinel  directed  his  solitary 
walk  betwixt  these  two  entrances,  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  his  duty,  lie  was  startled  by  a  strain  of  music,  which  was 
suddenly  waked  near  one  of  those  doors,  and  which,  at  least 
in  his  imagination,  was  a  combination  of  the  same  lute  and 
voice  by  which  he  had  been  enchanted  on  the  preceding  day. 
All  the  dreams  of  yesterday  morning,  so  much  weakened  by 
the  agitating  circumstances  which  he  had  since  undergone, 
again  rose  more  vivid  from  their  slumber,  and,  planted  on 
the  spot  where  his  ear  could  most  conveniently  drink  in  the 
sounds,  Quentin  remained,  with  his  harquebuss  shouldered, 
his  mouth  half  open,  ear,  eye,  and  soul  directed  to  the  spot, 
rather  the  picture  of  a  sentinel  than  a  living  form — without 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  catching,  if  possible,  each  pass- 
ing sound  of  the  dulcet  melody. 

These  delightful  sounds  were  but  partially  heard  :  they 
languished,  lingered,  ceased  entirely,  and  were  from  time  to 
time  renewed  after  uncertain  intervals.  But,  besides  that 
music,  like  beauty,  is  often  most  delightful,  or  at  least  most 
interesting  to  the  imagination,  when  its  charms  are  but  par- 
tially displayed,  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  fill  up  what 
is  from  distance  but  imperfectly  detailed,  Quentin  had  mat- 
ter enough  to  fill  up  his  reverie  during  the  intervals  of 
fascination.  He  could  not  doubt,  from  the  report  of  his  un- 
cle's comrades  and  the  scene  which  had  passed  in  the  presence- 
chamber  that  morning,  that  the  siren  who  thus  delighted  his 
ears  was  not,  as  he  had  profanely  supposed,  the  daughter 
or  kinswoman  of  a  base  cdbaretier,  but  the  same  disguised 
and  distressed  countess  for  whose  cause  kings  and  princes 
were  now  about  to  buckle  on  armor  and  put  lance  in  rest.  A 
hundred  wild  dreams,  such  as  romantic  and  adventurous  youth 
readily  nourished  in  a  romantic  and  adventurous  age,  chased 
from  his  eyes  the  bodily  presentment  of  the  actual  scene,  and 
substituted  their  own  bewildering  delusions,  when  at  once, 
and  rudely,  they  were  banished  by  a  rough  grasp  laid  upon  his 
weapon,  and  a  harsh  voice  which  exclaimed,  close  to  his 
ear,  "  Ha  !  Pasques-dieu,  sir  squire,  methinks  you  keep 
sleepy  ward  hear  ! " 

The  voice  was  tuneless,  yet  impressive  and  ironical,  tone 
of  Maitre  Pierre,  and  Quentin,  suddenly  recalled  to  himself, 
saw,  with  shame  and  fear,  that  he  had,  in  his  reverie,  per- 
mitted Louis  himself — entering  probably  by  some  secret 
door,  and  gliding  along  by  the   wall   or  behind   the  tapes- 
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try — to  approach  him  so  nearly  as  almost  to  master  his 
weapon. 

The  first  impluse  of  his  surprise  was  to  free  his  harquebuss 
by  a  violent  exertion,  which  made  the  King  stagger  back; 
ward  into  the  hall.  His  next  apprehension  was,  that  in  obey- 
ing the  animal  instinct,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which  prompts 
a  brave  man  to  resist  an  attempt  to  disarm  him,  he  had 
aggravated,  by  a  personal  struggle  with  the  King,  the  dis- 
pleasure produced  by  the  negligence  with  which  he  had 
performed  his  duty  upon  guard  ;  and,  under  this  impression, 
he  recovered  his  harquebuss  without  almost  knowing  what 
he  did,  and,  having  again  shouldered  it,  stood  motionless 
before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  reason  to  conclude  he  had 
mortally  offended. 

Louis,  whose  tyrannical  disposition  was  less  founded  on 
natural  ferocity  or  cruelty  of  temper  than  on  cold-blooded 
policy  and  jealous  suspicion,  had,  neverthless,  a  share  of  that 
caustic  severity  which  would  have  made  him  a  despot  in 
private  conversation,  and  always  seemed  to  enjov  the  pain 
which  he  inflicted  on  occasions  like  the  present.  But  he  did 
not  push  his  triumph  far,  and  contented  himself  with  saying 
— "  Thy  service  of  the  morning  hath  already  overpaid  some 
negligence  in  so  young  a  soldier.     Hast  thou  dined  ?  " 

Quentih,  who  rather  looked  to  be  sent  to  the  provost-mar- 
shal than  greeted  with  such  a  compliment,  answered  humbly 
in  the  negative. 

"  Poor  lad,"  said  Louis,  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  usually 
snoke in,  "hunger  hath  made  him  drowsy.  I  know  thine 
appetite  is  a  wolf/  he  continued,  "and  I  will  save  thee  from 
one  wild  beast  as  thou  didst  me  from  another.  Thou  hast 
been  prudent  too  in  that  matter,  and  I  thank  thee  for  it. 
Cant  thou  yet  hold  out  an  hour  without  food  ?" 

"  Four-and-twenty,  sire,"  replied  .Durward,  "  or  I  were  no 
true  Scot." 

"  I  would  not  for  another  kingdom  be  the  pasty  which 
should  encounter  thee  after  such  a  vigil,"  said  the  King  ; 
"  but  the  question  now  is,  not  of  thy  dinner,  but  of  my  own. 
I  admit  to  my  table  this  day,  and  in  strict  privacy,  the  Car- 
dinal Balue  and  this  Burgundian — this  Count  de  Creveconir, 
and  something  may  chance  :  the  devil  is  most  busy  when  foes 
meet  on  terms  of  truce." 

He  stopped,  and  remained  silent,  with  a  deep  and  gloomy 
look.  As  the  King  was  in  no  haste  to  proceed,  Quentin  at 
length  ventured  to  ask  what  his  duty  was  to  be  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 
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••  To  keep  watch  at  the  beau  Hot,  with  thy  loaded  weapon/' 
said   Louis  ;  "  and  if  there  is  treason,  to  shoot  the  traitor 

dead." 

"  Treason,  sire  !  and  in  this  guarded  castle  !  "  exclaimed 

Durward. 

"  You  think  it  impossible,"  said  the  King,  not  offended, 
it  would  seem,  by  his  frankness  ;  "  but  our  history  has  shown 
thai  trea  3on  can  creep  into  an  auger-hole.  Treason  excluded 
by  guards  !  O  thou  silly  boy  !  Quis  custodiat  ip»os custodes 
—who  shall  exclude  the"  treason  of  those  very  warders  ?" 

•'•Their  Scottish  honor/'  answered  Durward  boldly. 

"True — most  true."  thou  pleasest  me/' said  the  King 
cheerfully  ;  "the  Scottish  honor  was  ever  true,  and  I  trust 
it  accordingly.  But  treason  ! "  here  he  relapsed  into  his 
former  gloomy  mood,  and  traversed  the  apartment  with  un- 
equal steps—"  she  sits  at  our  feasts,  she  sparkles  in  our 
bowls,  she  wears  the  beard  of  our  councilors,  the  smiles  of 
our  courtiers,  the  crazy  laugh  of  our  jesters— above  all  she 
lies  hid  under  the  friendly  air  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  Louis 
of  Orleans  trusted  John  of  Burgundy  :  he  was  murdered  in 
the  Rue  Barbette.  John  of  Burgundy  trusted  the  faction  of 
Orleans  :  he  was  murdered  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau.  I 
will  trust  no  one— no  one.  Hark  ye  ;  I  will  keep  my  eye  on 
that  insolent  count  ;  ay,  and  on  the  churchman  too,  whom  I 
hold  not  too  faithful.  When  I  say,  "  Ecosse,  en  avant" 
shoot  Crevecceur  dead  on  the  spot." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  said  Quentin,  "your  Majesty's  life  being 
endangered." 

"  Certainly— I  mean  it  no  otherwise/  said  the  King. 
«  What  should  I  get  by  slaying  this  insolent  soldier  ?    Were 

it  to  the  Constable  St.  Paul  indeed n     Here  he  paused, 

as  if  he  thought  he  had  said  a  word  too  much,  but  resumed, 
laughing— "  There's  our  brother-in-law,  James  of  Scotland 
—your  own  James  Quentin— poniarded  the  Douglas*  when 
on  a  hospitable  visit,  within  his  own  royal  castle  of  Skir- 
ling." 

"  Of  Stirling,"  said  Quentin,  "and  so  please  your  High- 
ness.    It  was  a  deed  of  which  came  little  good." 

"Stirling  call  you  the  castle  ?"  said  the  King,  overlook- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Quentin's  speech.  "  Well,  let  it  be 
Stirling  ;  the  name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  I  medi- 
tate no  injury  to  these  men— none.  It  would  serve  me 
nothing.  They  may  not  purpose  equally  fair  for  me.  I 
rely  on  thy  harquebuss." 

*  See  Murder  of  Douglas.    Note  22. 
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"I  shall  be  prompt  at  the  signal, "  said  Quentin  ;  "  but 
yet " 

"  You  hesitate,"  said  the  King,  "  Speak  out ;  I  give 
thee  full  leave.  From  such  as  thou  art,  hints  may  be  caught 
that  are  right  valuable." 

l(  I  would  only  presume  to  say,"  replied  Quentin,  "that 
your  Majesty  having  occasion  to  distrust  this  Burgundian,  I 
marvel  that  you  suffer  him  to  approach  so  near  your  person, 
and  that  in  privacy." 

"  0  content  you,  sir  squire,"  said  the  King,  "  There  are 
some  dangers  which,  when  they  are  braved,  disappear,  and 
which  yet,  when  there  is  an  obvious  and  apparent  dread  of 
them  displayed,  become  certain  and  inevitable.  When  I 
walk  boldly  up  to  a  surly  mastiff  and  caress  him,  it  is  ten  to 
one  I  soothe  him  to  good  temper  ;  if  I  show  fear  of  him, 
he  flies  on  me  and  rends  me.  I  will  be  thus  far  frank  with 
thee.  It  concerns  me  nearly  that  this  man  returns  not  to 
his  headlong  master  in  a  resentful  humor.  I  run  ray  risk, 
therefore.  I  have  never  shunned  to  expose  my  life  for  the 
weal  of  my  kingdom.     Follow  me." 

Louis  led  his  young  Life  Guardsman,  for  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  special  favor,  through  the  side  door  by 
which  he  had  himself  entered,  saying,  as  he  showed  it  him, 
"He  who  would  thrive  at  court  must  know  the  private 
wickets  and  concealed  staircases — ay,  ami  the  traps  and 
pitfalls  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  the  principal  entrances, 
folding- doors,  and  portals." 

After  several  turns  and  passages,  the  King  entered  a  small 
vaulted  room,  where  a  table  was  prepared  for  dinner  with 
three  covers.  The  whole  furniture  and  arrangements  of  the 
room  were  plain  almost  to  meanness.  A  beauffet,  or  folding 
and  movable  cupboard,  held  a  few  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  was  the  only  article  in  the  chamber  which  had, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  appearance  of  royalty.  Behind 
this  cupboard,  and  completely  hidden  by  it,  was  the  post 
which  Louis  assigned  to  Quentin  Durward  ;  and  after  having 
ascertained,  by  going  to  different  parts  of  the  ro  >m,  that  he 
was  invisible  from  all  quarters,  he  gave  him  his  hist  charge — 
"  Remember  the  word,  "  Ecosse,  en  avant  "  ;  and  so  soon  as 
ever  I  utter  these  sounds,  throw  down  the  screen — spare  not 
for  cup  or  goblet,  and  be  sure  thou  take  good  aim  at  Creve- 
cceur.  If  thy  piece  fail,  cling  to  him,  and  use  thy  knife. 
Oliver  and  I  can  deal  with  the  cardinal." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  whistled  aloud,  and  summoned 
into  the  apartment  Oliver,  who  was   premier   valet  of  the 
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chamber  as  well  as  barber,  and  who,  in  fact,  performed  all 
offices  immediately  connected  with  the  King's  person,  and  who 
now  appeared,  attended  by  two  old  men,  who  were  the  only 
assistants  or  waiters  at  the  royal  table.  So  soon  as  the  King 
had  taken  his  place,  the  visitors  were  admitted  ;  and  Quentin, 
though  himself  unseen,  was  so  situated  as  to  remark  all  the 
particulars  of  the  interview. 

The  King  welcomed  his  visitors  with  a  degree  of  cordiality 
which  Quentin  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  reconcile  with 
the  directions  which  he  had  previously  received,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  stood  behind  the  bean  if  et  with  his  deadly 
weapon  in  readiness.  Not  only  did  Louis  appear  totally  free 
from  apprehension  of  any  kind,  but  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  those  visitors  whom  he  had  done  the  high  honor 
to  admit  to  his  table  were  the  very  persons  in  whom  he 
could  most  unreservedly  confide,  and  whom  he  was  most 
willing  to  honor.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  courteous,  than  his  demeanor.  While 
all  around  him,  including  even  his  own  dress,  was  far  be- 
neath the  splendor  which  the  petty  princes  of  the  kingdom 
displayed  in  their  festivities,  his  own  language  and  manners 
were  those  of  a  mighty  sovereign  in  his  most  condescending 
mood.  Quentin  was  tempted  to  suppose  either  the  whole  of 
his  previous  conversation  with  Louis  had  been  a  dream,  or 
that  the  dutiful  demeanor  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  frank, 
open,  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  Burgundian  noble,  had  en- 
tirely erased  the  King's  suspicion. 

But  whilst  the  guests,  in  obedience  to  the  King,  were  in 
the  act  of  placing  themselves  at  the  table,  his  Majesty  darted 
one  keen  glance  on  them,  and  then  instantly  directed  his 
look  to  Quentin's  post.  This  was  done  in  an  instant ;  bnt 
the  glance  conveyed  so  much  doubt  and  hatred  toward  his 
guests,  such  a  peremptory  injunction  on  Quentin  to  be  watch- 
ful in  attendance  and  prompt  in  execution,  that  no  room 
was  left  for  doubting  that  the  sentiments  of  Louis  continued 
unaltered,  and  his  apprehensions  unabated.  He  was,  there- 
fore more  than  ever  astonished  at  the  deep  veil  under  which 
that  monarch  was  able  to  conceal  the  movements  of  his 
jealous  disposition. 

Appearing  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  language  which 
Creveccaur  had  held  towards  him  in  the  face  of  his  court, 
the  King  conversed  with  him  of  old  times,  of  events  which 
had  occurred  during  his  own  exile  in  the  territories  of  Bur- 

fundy,  and  inquired  respecting  all  the  nobles  with  whom  he 
ad  been  then  familiar,  as  if  that  period  had  indeed  been 
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the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  as  if  he  retained  towards  all  who* 
had  contributed  to  soften  the  term  of  his  exile  the  kindest 
and  most  grateful  sentiments. 

"  To  an  ambassador  of  another  nation,"  he  said,  "  I  would 
have  thrown  something  of  state  into  our  reception  ;  but  to 
an  old  friend,  who  often  shared  my  board  at  the  Castle  of 
Genappes,*  I  wished  to  show  myself,  as  I  love  best  to  live, 
old  Louis  of  Valois,  as  simple  and  plain  as  any  of  his  Parisian 
ladauds.  But  I  directed  them  to  make  some  better  cheer 
than  ordinary  for  you,  sir  count,  for  I  know  your  Bur- 
gundian  proverb,  "  Mieux  vault  ton  repas  que  bel  habit" ; 
and  therefore  I  bid  them  have  some  care  of  our  table.  For 
our  wine,  you  know  well  it  is  the  subject  of  an  old  emulation 
betwixt  France  and  Burgundy,  which  we  will  presently 
reconcile ;  for  I  will  drink  to  you  in  Burgundy,  and  you, 
sir  count,  shall  pledge  me  in  champagne.  Here,  Oliver,  let 
me  have  a  cup  of  vin  cV  Auxerre  ;"  and  he  hummed  gaily  a 
song  then  well  known — 

"  Auxerre  est  la  boisson  des  rois. 

Here,  sir  count,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  our  kind  and  loving  cousin.  Oliver,  replenish 
yon  golden  cup  with  vin  cle  Rhetms,  and  give  it  to  the  count 
on  your  knee  ;  he  represents  our  loving  brother.  My  lord 
cardinal,  we  will  ourself  fill  your  cup." 

"  You  have  already,  sire,  even  to  overflowing,"  said  the 
cardinal,  with  the  lowly  mien  of  a  favorite  towards  an 
indulgent  master. 

"  Because  we  know  that  your  Eminence  can  carry  it  with 
a  steady  hand,"  said  Louis.  "  But  which  side  do  you  espouse 
in  the  great  controversy — Sillery  or  Auxerre — France  or 
Burgundy  ?  " 

"  I  will  stand  neutral,  sire,"  said  the  cardinal,  (i  and 
replenish  my  cup  with  Auvernat." 

"  A  neutral  has  a  perilous  part  to  sustain,"  said  the  King- ; 
but  as  he  observed  the  cardinal  color  somewhat,  he  glided 
from  the  subject,  and  added,  "  But  you  prefer  the  Auvernat, 
because  it  is  so  noble  a  wine  it  endures  not  water.  You,  sir 
count,  hesitate  to  empty  your  cup.  I  trust  you  have  found 
no  national  bitterness  at  the  bottom." 

"  I  would,  sir,"  said  the  Count  de  Crevecoeur,   i(  that  all 

*  During  his  residence  in  Burgundy,  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
Genappes  was  the  usual  abode  of  Louis.  This  period  of  exile  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  novel. 
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national  quarrels  could  be  as  pleasantly  ended  as  the  rivalry 
betwixt  our  vineyr.rds." 

"  With  time,  sir  count/'  answered  the  King — "  with  time 
— such  time  as  you  have  taken  to  your  draught  of  champagne. 
And  now  that  it  is  finished,  favor  me  by  putting  the  goblet 
in  your  bosom,  and  keeping  it  as  a  pledge  of  our  regard.  It 
is  not  to  every  one  that  we  would  part  with  it.  It  belonged 
of  yore  to  that  terror  of  France,  Henry  V.  of  England,  and 
was  taken  when  Rouen  was  reduced,  and  those  islanders 
expelled  from  Normandy  by  the  joint  arms  of  France  and 
Buramdv.  It  cannot  be  better  bestowed  than  on  a  noble 
and  valiant  Burgundian,  who  well  knows  that  on  the  union 
of  these  two  nations  depends  the  continuance  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Continent  from  the  English  yoke." 

The  count  made  a  suitable  answer,  and  Louis  gave  unre- 
strained way  to  the  satirical  gaiety  of  disposition  which 
sometimes  enlivened  the  darker  shades  of  his  character. 
Leading,  of  course,  the  conversation,  his  remarks,  always 
shrewd  aud  caustic,  and  often  actually  witty,  were  seldom 
good-natured,  and  the  anecdotes  with  which  he  illustrated 
them  were  often  more  humorous  than  delicate  ;  but  in  no 
one  word,  syllable,  or  letter  did  he  betray  the  state  of  mind 
of  one  who,  apprehensive  of  assassination,  hath  in  his  apart- 
ment an  armed  soldier,  with  his  piece  loaded,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  anticipate  an  attack  on  his  person. 

The  Count  of  Crevecceur  gave  frankly  into  the  King's 
humor  ;  while  the  smooth  churchman  laughed  at  every  jest, 
and  enhanced  every  ludicrous  idea,  without  exhibiting  any 
shame  at  expressions  which  made  the  rustic  young  Scot  blush 
even  in  his  place  of  concealment.1*  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  t'.ie  tables  were  drawn  ;  and  the  King,  taking  courteous 
leave  of  his  guests,  gave  the  signal  that  it  was  his  desire  to 
be  alone. 

So  soon  as  all,  even  Oliver,  had  retired,  he  called  Quentin 
from  his  place  of  concealment  ;  but  with  a  voice  so  faint, 
that  the  youth  could  scarce  believe  it  to  be  the  same  which 
had  so  lately  given  animation  to  the  jest  and  zest  to  the  tale. 
As  lie  approached,  he  saw  an  equal  change  in  his  countenance. 
The  light  of  assumed  vivacity  had  left  the  King's  eyes,  the 
smile  had  deserted  his  face,  and  he  exhibited  all  the  fatigue 
of  a  celebrated  actor,  when  he  lias  finished  the  exhausting 
representation  of  some  favorite  character,  in  which,  while 
upon  the  stage,  he  had  displayed  the  utmost  vivacity. 

"  Thy  watch  is  not  yet  over/'  said  he  to  Quentin.     "Re- 

*  See  Louis's  Humor.    Note  23. 
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fresh  thyself  for  an  instant— yonder  table  affords  the  means 
—I  will" then  instruct  thee  in  thy  farther  duty.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fastmsr." 

He  threw  himself  back  on  the  seat,  covered  his  brow  with 
his  hand,  and  was  silent. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE    HALL   OF  ROLAND 

Painters  show  Cupid  blind.     Hath  Hymen  eyes? 

Or  is  his  sight  warp'd  by  those  spectacles 

Which  parents,  guardians,  and  advisers  lend  him, 

That  he  may  look  through  them  on  lands  and  mansions, 

On  jewels,  gold,  and  all  such  rich  dotations, 

And  see  their  value  ten  times  magnified  ? 

Methinks  'twill  brook  a  question. 

The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage. 

Louis  the  XL  of  France,  though  the  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  was  fondest  and  most  jealous  of  power,  desired  only  its 
substantial  enjoyment ;  and  though  he  knew  well  enough, 
and  at  times  exacted  strictly,  the  observances  due  to  his 
rant,  was  in  general  singularly  careless  of  show. 

In  a  prince  of  sounder  moral  qualities,  the  familiarity  with 
which  he  invited  subjects  to  his  board — nay,  occasionally  sat 
at  theirs — must  have  been  highly  popular  ;  and  even  such  as 
he  was,  the  King's  homeliness  of  manners  atoned  for  many 
of  his  vices  with  that  class  of  his  subjects  who  were  not  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his  suspicion  and 
jealousy.  The  tiers  etat,  or  commons,  of  France,  who  rose 
to  more  opulence  and  consequence  under  the  reign  of  this 
sagacious  prince,  respected  his  person,  though  they  loved 
him  not ;  and  it  was  resting  on  their  support  that  he  was 
enabled  to  make  his  party  good  agsinst  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles,  who  conceived  that  he  diminished  the  honor  of  the 
French  crown,  and  obscured  their  own  splendid  privileges, 
by  that  very  neglect  of  form  which  gratified  the  citizens  and 
commons. 

With  patience,  which  most  other  princes  would  have 
considered  as  degrading,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  amuse- 
ment, the  monarch  of  France  waited  till  his  Life  Guardsman 
had  satisfied  the  keenness  of  a  youthful  appetite.  It  may 
be  supposed,  however,  that  Quentin  had  too  much  sense  and 
prudence  to  put  the  royal  patience  to  a  long  or  tedious 
proof  ;  and  indeed  he  was  repeatedly  desirous  to  break  of? 
his  repast  ere  Louis  would  permit  him.     "  I  see  it  in  thine 
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eye/'  he  said,  good-naturedly,  "  that  thy  courage  is  not  half 
abated.  Go  on — God  and  St.  Denis  ! — charge  again.  I  tell 
thee  that  meat  and  mass  (crossing  himself)  never  hindered 
the  work  of  a  good  Christian  man.  Take  a  cup  of  wine  ; 
but  mind  thou  be  cautious  of  the  wine-pot ;  it  is  the  vice  of 
thy  countrymen  as  well  as  of  the  English,  who,  lacking  that 
folly,  are  the  choicest  soldiers  ever  wrore  armor.  And  now 
wash  speedily  ;  forget  not  thy  benedicite,  and  follow  me/' 

Quentin  obeyed,  and,  conducted  by  a  different,  but  as 
mazelike  an  approach  as  he  had  formerly  passed,  he  followed 
Louis  into  the  Hall  of  Roland. 

"  Take  notice/''  said  the  King,  imperatively,  "  thou  hast 
never  left  this  post — let  that  be  thine  answrer  to  thy  kinsman 
and  comrades ;  and,  hark  thee,  to  bind  the  recollection  on 
thy  memory,  I  give  thee  this  gold  chain  (flinging  on  his  arm 
one  of  considerable  value).  If  I  go  not  brave  myself,  those 
whom  I  trust  have  ever  the  means  to  ruffle  it  with  the  best. 
But,  when  such  chains  as  these  bind  not  the  tongue  from 
wagging  too  freely,  my  gossip,  L'Hermite,  hath  an  amulet 
for  the  throat,  which  never  fails  to  wrork  a  certain  cure. 
And  now  attend.  No  man,  save  Oliver  or  I  myself,  enters 
here  this  evening  ;  but  ladies  will  come  hither,  perhaps  from 
the  one  extremity  of  the  hall,  perhaps  from  the  other,  per- 
haps one  from  each.  You  may  answer  if  they  address  you, 
but,  being  on  duty,  your  answer  must  be  brief;  and  you 
must  neither  address  them  in  your  turn  nor  engage  in  any 
prolonged  discourse.  But  hearken  to  what  they  say.  Thine 
ears,  as  well  as  thy  hands,  are  mine  :  I  have  bought  thee, 
body  and  soul.  Therefore,  if  thou  nearest  aught  of  their 
conversation,  thou  must  retain  it  in  memory  until  it  is  com- 
municated to  me,  and  then  forget  it.  And,  now  I  think 
better  on  it,  it  will  be  best  that  thou  pass  for  a  Scottish  re- 
cruit, who  hath  come  straight  down  from  his  mountains, 
and  hath  not  yet  acquired  our  most  Christian  language. 
Right.  So,  if  they  speak  to  thee,  thou  wilt  not  answer ; 
this  will  free  you  from  embarrassment,  and  lead  them  to  con- 
verse without  regard  to  your  presence.  You  understand  me. 
Farewell.     Be  wary,  and  thou  hast  a  friend/'' 

The  King  had  scarce  spoken  these  words  ere  he  disappeared 
behind  the  arras,  leaving  Quentin  to  meditate  on  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  The  youth  was  in  one  of  those  situa- 
tions from  which  it  is  pleasanter  to  look  forward  than  to  look 
back  ;  for  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  planted  like  a 
marksman  in  a  thicket  who  watches  for  a  stag,  to  take  the 
life  of  the  noble  Count  of  Crevecoeur,  had  in  it  nothing  en- 
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nobling.  It  was  very  true,  that  the  Kind's  measures  seemed 
on  t:  occasion  merely  cautionary  and  defensive  ;  but  how 
did  the  youth  know  but  he  might  be  soon  commanded  on 
some  offensive  operation  of  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  be 
an  unpleasant  crisis,  since  it  was  plain,  from  the  character  of 
his  master,  that  there  would  be  destruction  in  refusing,  while 
liis  honor  told  him  there  would  be  disgrace  in  complying. 
burned  his  thoughts  from  this  subject  of  reflection,  with 
sage  consolation  so  often  adopted  by  youth  when  pros- 
pective dangers  intrude  themselves  on  their  mind,  that  it 
was  time  enough  to  think  what  was  to  be  clone  when  the 
emergence  actually  arrived,  and  that  sufficient  for  the  day 
was  the  evil  thereof. 

Quentin  made  use  of  this  sedative  reflection  the  more  easily, 
that  the  last  commands  of  the  King  had  given  him  some- 
thing more  agreeable  to  think  of  than  his  own  condition. 
The  lady  of  the  lute  was  certainly  one  of  those  to  whom  his 
attention  was  to  be  dedicated  ;  and  well  in  his  mind  did  he 
promise  to  obey  one  part  of  the  King's  mandate,  and  listen 
with  diligence  to  e\ery  word  that  might  drop  from  her  lips, 
that  he  might  know  if  the  magic  of  her  conversation  equalled 
that  of  her  music.  But  with  as  much  sincerity  did  lie  swear 
to  himself,  that  no  part  of  her  discourse  should  be  reported 
by  him  to  the  King  which  might  affect  the  fair  speaker 
otherwise  than  favorably. 

Meantime  there  was  no  fear  of  his  again  slumbering  on 
his  post.  Each  passing  breath  of  wind  which,  finding  its 
way  through  the  open  lattice,  waved  the  old  arras,  sounded 
like  the  approach  of  the  fair  object  of  his  expectation.  He 
felt,  in  short,  all  that  mysterious  anxiety  and  eagerness  of 
expectation  which  is  always  the  companion  of  love,  and 
sometimes  hath  a  considerable  share  in  creating  it. 

At  length,  a  door  actually  creaked  and  jingled,  for  the 
doors  even  of  palaces  did  not  in  the  15th  century  turn  on 
their  hinges  so  noiseless  as  ours  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  not  at 
that  end  of  the  hall  from  which  the  lute  had  been  heard. 
It  opened,  however,  and  a  female  figure  entered,  followed 
by  two  others,  whom  she  directed  by  a  sign  to  remain  with- 
out, while  she  herself  came  forward  into  the  hall.  By  her 
imperfect  and  unequal  gait,  which  showed  to  peculiar  dis- 
advantage as  she  traversed  this  long  gallery,  Quentin  at  once 
recognized  the  Princess  Joan,  and,  with  the  respect  which 
became  his  situation,  drew  himself  up  in  a  fitting  attitude 
of  silent  vigilance,  and  lowered  his  weapon  to  her  as  she 
passed.     She  acknowledged  the   courtesy  by  a  gracious  in- 
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clination  of  her  head,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  countenance  more  distinctly  than  he  had  in  the  morning. 

There  was  little  in  the  features  of  this  ill-fated  princess  to 
atone  for  the  misfortune  of  her  shape  and  gait.  Her  face 
was,  indeed,  by  no  means  disagreeable  in  itself,  though  des- 
titute of  beauty  ;  and  there  was  a  meek  expression  of  suffer- 
ing patience  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  which  were  commonly 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  But,  besides  that  she  was  extremely 
pallid  in  complexion,  her  skin  had  the  yellowish,  discolored 
tinge  which  accompanies  habitual  bad  health  ;  and  though 
her  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  her  lips  were  thin  and  pale. 
The  Princess  had  a  profusion  of  flaxen  hair,  but  it  was  so 
light-colored  as  to  be  almost  of  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and  her  tire- 
woman, who  doubtless  considered  the  luxuriance  of  her  mis- 
tress's tresses  as  a  beauty,  had  not  greatly  improved  matters 
by  arranging  them  in  curls  around  her  pale  countenance,  to 
which  they  added  an  expression  almost  corpse-like  and  un- 
earthly. To  make  matters  still  worse,  she  had  chosen  a 
vest  or  cymar  of  a  pale  green  silk,  which  gave  her,  on  the 
whole,  a  ghastly  and  even  spectral  appearance. 

While  Quentin  followed  this  singular  apparition  with  eyes 
in  which  curiosity  was  blended  with  compassion,  for  every 
look  and  motion  of  the  Princess  seemed  to  call  for  the  latter 
feeling,  two  ladies  entered  from  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

One  of  these  was  the  young  person  who,  upon  Louis's  sum- 
mons, had  served  him  with  fruit,  while  Quentin  made  his 
memorable  breakfast  at  the  Fleur-de-I/rs.  Invested  now 
with  all  the  mysterious  dignity  belonging  to  the  nymph  of 
the  veil  and  lute,  and  proved,  beside,  at  least  in  Quen tin's 
estimation,  to  be  the  high-born  heiress  of  a  rich  earldom,  her 
beauty  made  ten  times  the  impression  upon  him  which  it  had 
done  when  he  beheld  in  her  one  whom  lie  deemed  the 
daughter  of  a  paltry  innkeeper,  in  attendance  upon  a  rich 
and  humorous  old  burgher.  He  now  wondered  what  fasci- 
nation could  ever  have  concealed  from  him  her  real  charac- 
ter. Yet  her  dress  was  nearly  as  simple  as  before,  being  a 
suit  of  deep  mourning,  without  any  ornaments.  Her  head- 
dress was  but  a  veil  of  crape,  which  was  entirely  thrown 
back,  so  as  to  leave  her  face  uncovered  ;  and  it  was  only 
Quentin's  knowledge  of  her  actual  rank  which  gave  in  his 
estimation  new  elegance  to  her  beautiful  shape,  a  dignity  to 
her  step  which  had  before  remained  unnoticed,  and  to  her 
regular  features,  brilliant  complexion,  and  dazzling  eyes  an 
air  of  conscious  nobleness  that  enhanced  their  beauty. 
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Bad  death  been  the  penalty,  Durward  must  needs  have 
rendered  to  this  heanty  and  her  companion  the  same  homage 
which  lie  had  just  paid  to  the  royalty  of  the  Princess.  They 
received  it  as  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  deference  of 
inferiors,  and  returned  it  with  courtesy;  hut  he  thought — 
perhaps  it  was  but  a  youthful  vision — that  the  young  lady 
colored  slightly,  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  seemed 
embarrassed,  though  in  a  trifling  degree,  as  she  returned  his 
military  salutation.  This  must  have  been  owing  to  her  rec- 
ollection of  the  audacious  stranger  in  the  neighboring  tur- 
ret at  the  Fleur-de-Lys  ;  but  did  that  discomposure  express 
displeasure  ?     This  question  he  had  no  means  to  determine. 

The  companion  of  the  youthful  countess,  dressed  like  her- 
self simply,  and  in  deep  mourning,  was  at  the  age  when 
women  are  apt  to  cling  most  closely  to  that  reputation  for 
beauty  which  has  for  years  been  diminishing.  She  had  still 
remains  enough  to  show  what  the  power  of  her  charms  must 
once  have  been,  and,  remembering  past  triumphs,  it  was 
evident  from  her  manner  that  she  had  not  relinquished  the 
pretensions  to  future  conquests.  She  was  tall  and  graceful, 
though  somewhat  haughty  in  her  deportment,  and  returned 
the  salute  of  Quentin  with  a  smile  of  gracious  condescension, 
whispering,  the  next  instant,  something  into  her  compan- 
ion's ear,  who  turned  towards  the  soldier,  as  if  to  comply 
with  some  hint  from  the  elder  lady,  but  answered,  neverthe- 
less, without  raising  her  eyes.  Quentin  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  the  observation  called  on  the  young  lady  to 
notice  his  own  good  mien  ;  and  he  was  (I  do  not  know  why) 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  the  party  referred  to  did  not 
choose  to  look  at  him  in  order  to  verify  with  her  own  eyes 
the  truth  of  the  observation.  Probably  he  thought  there 
was  already  a  sort  of  mysterious  connection  beginning  to  exist 
between  them,  which  gave  importance  to  the  slightest 
trifle. 

This  reflection  was  momentary,  for  he  was  instantly  wrap- 
ped up  in  attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  Princess  Joan 
with  these  stranger  ladies.  She  had  stood  still  upon  their 
entrance,  in  order  to  receive  them,  conscious,  perhaps,  that 
motion  did  not  become  her  well  ;  and  as  she  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  in  receiving  and  repaying  their  compliments, 
the  elder  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  party  whom 
she  addressed,  was  led  to  pay  her  salutation  in  a  manner 
rather  as  if  she  conferred  than  received  an  honor  through 
the  interview. 

"  I  rejoice,  madam,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  which  was 
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meant  to  express  condescension  at  once  and  encouragement, 
"  that  we  are  at  length  permitted  the  society  of  such  a  res- 
pectable person  of  our  own  sex  as  you  appear  to  be.  I  must 
say  that  my  niece  and  I  have  had  but  little  for  which  to  thank 
the  hospitality  of  King  Louis.  Nay,  niece,  never  pluck  my 
sleeve.  I  am  sure  I  read  in  the  looks  of  this  young  lady, 
sympathy  for  our  situation.  Since  we  came  hither,  fair 
madam,  we  have  been  used  little  better  than  mere  prisoners  ; 
and  after  a  thousand  invitations  to  throw  our  cause  and  our 
persons  under  the  protection  of  France,  the  Most  Christian 
King  has  afforded  us  at  first  but  a  base  inn  for  our  residence, 
and  now  a  corner  of  this  moth-eaten  palace,  out  of  which 
we  are  only  permitted  to  creep  towards  sunset,  as  if  we  were 
bats  or  owls,  whose  appearance  in  the  sunshine  is  to  be  held 
matter  of  ill  omen." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Princess,  faltering  with  the  awk- 
ward embarrassment  of  the  interview,  "that  we  have  been 
unable,  hitherto,  to  receive  you  according  to  your  deserts. 
Your  niece,  I  trust,  is  better  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Much— much  better  than  I  can  express,"  answered  the 
youthful  countess.  "  I  sought  but  safety,  and  I  have  found 
solitude  and  secrecy  besides.  The  seclusion  of  our  former 
residence,  and  the  still  greater  solitude  of  that  now  assigned 
to  us,  augment,  in  my  eye,  the  favor  which  the  King  vouch- 
safed to  us  unfortunate  fugitives." 

"  Silence,  my  silly  cousin,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "  and  let 
us  speak  according  to  our  conscience,  since  at  last  we  are 
alone  with  one  of  our  own  sex— I  say  alone,  for  that  hand- 
some young  soldier  is  a  mere  statue,  since  he  seems  not  to 
have  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  he 
wants  that  of  his  tongue,  at  least  in  civilized  language— I 
say,  since  no  one  but  this  lady  can  understand  us,  I  must 
own  there  is  nothing  I  have  regretted  equal  to  taking  this 
French  journey.  I  looked  for  a  splendid  reception,  tourna- 
ments, carousals,  pageants,  and  festivals;  and  instead  of 
which,  all  has  been  seclusion  and  obscurity  !  and  the  best 
society  whom  the  King  introduced  to  us  was  a  Bohemian 
vagabond,  by  whose  agency  he  directed  us  to  correspond 
with  our  friends  in  Flanders.  Perhaps,"  said  the  lady,  "  it 
is  his  politic  intention  to  mew  us  up  here  until  our  lives' end, 
that  he  may  seize  on  our  estates,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Croye.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  so 
cruel :  he  offered  my  niece  a  husband,  though  he  was  a  bad 


one." 


"\l  should  have  thought  the  veil  preferable  to  anevilhus- 
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band,"  said  the  Princess,  with  difficulty  finding  opportunity 
to  interpose  a  word. 

"  One  would  at  least  wish  to  have  the  choice,  madam/'  re- 
plied the  voluble  dame.  "  It  is,  Heaven  knows,  on  account 
of  my  niece  that  I  speak ;  for  myself,  I  have  long  laid  aside 
thoughts  of  changing  my  condition.  I  see  you  smile  but,  by 
my  lialidome,  it  is  true  ;  yet  that  is  no  excuse  for  the  King, 
whose  conduct,  like  his  person,  hath  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  old  Michaud,  the  money-changer  of  Ghent,  than  to 
the  successor  of  Charlemagne." 

"Hold!"  said  the  Princess,  with  some  asperity  in  her 
tone  ;  "  remember  you  speak  of  my  father." 

"  Of  your  father  ! "  replied  the  Burgundian  lady  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Of  my  father!"  rej)eated  the  Princess,  with  dignity. 
"I  am  Joan  of  France.  But  fear  not,  madam, v  she  con- 
tinued, in  the  gentle  accent  which  was  natural  to  her,  "you 
designed  no  offense,  and  I  have  taken  none.  Command  my 
influence  to  render  your  exile  and  that  of  this  interesting 
young  person  more  supportable.  Alas  !  it  is  but  little  I  have 
in  my  power  ;  but  it  is  willingly  offered." 

Deep  and  submissive  was  the  reverence  with  which  the 
Countess  Hameline  de  Croye,  so  was  the  elder  lady  called, 
received  the  obliging  offer  of  the  Princess's  protection.  kShe 
had  been  long  the  inhabitant  of  courts,  was  mistress  of  the 
manners  which  are  there  acquired,  and  held  firmly  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  courtiers  of  all  ages,  who,  although  their  usual 
private  conversation  turns  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  their 
patrons,  and  on  the  injuries  and  neglect  which  they  them- 
selves have  sustained,  never  suffer  such  hints  to  drop  from 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  or  those  of  his  family. 
The  lady  was,  'therefore,  scandalized  to  the  last  degree  at  the 
mistake  which  had  induced  her  to  speak  so  indecorously  in 
presence  of  the  daughter  of  Louis.  She  would  have  exhausted 
herself  in  expressing  regret  and  making  apologies,  had  she 
not  been  put  to  silence  and  restored  to  equanimity  by  the 
Princess,  who  requested,  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  yet 
which,  from  a  daughter  of  France,  had  the  weight  of  a  com- 
mand, that  no  more  might  be  said  in  the  way  either  of  ex- 
cuse or  of  explanation. 

The  Princess  Joan  then  took  her  own  chair  with  a  dignity 
which  became  her,  and  compelled  the  two  stranger  to  sit,  one 
on  either  hand,  to  which  the  younger  consented  with  un- 
feigned and  respectful  diffidence,  and  the  elder  with  an  affec- 
tation of  deep  humility  and  deference,  which  was  intended 
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for  such.  They  spoke  together,  but  in  such  a  low  tone  that 
the  sentinel  could  not  overbear  the  discourse,  and  only  re- 
marked, that  the  Princess  seemed  to  bestow  much  of  her  re- 
gard on  the  younger  and  more  interesting  lady  ;  and  that  the 
Countess  Hameline,  though  speaking  a  great  deal  more,  at- 
tracted less  of  the  Princess's  attention  by  her  full  flow  of 
conversation  and  compliment  than  did  her  kinswoman  by  her 
brief  and  modest  replies  to  what  was  addressed  do  her. 

The  conversation  of  the  ladies  had  not  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  opened, 
and  a  man  entered  shrouded  in  a  riding- cloak.  Mindful  of 
the  King's  injunction,  and  determined  not  to  be  a  second 
time  caught  slumbering,  Quentin  instantly  moved  towards 
the  intrude!',  and,  interposing  between  him  and  the  ladies, 
requested  him  to  retire  instantly. 

"  By  whose  command  ?"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of 
contemptuous  surprise. " 

"  By  that  of  the  King"  said  Quentin,  firmly,  "  which  I 
am  placed  here  to  enforce/' 

"  Not  against  Louis  of  Orleans,"  said  the  duke,  dropping 
his  cloak. 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment  ;  but  how  enforce 
his  orders  against  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  about  to  be 
allied,  as  the  report  now  generally  went,  with  the  King's 
own  family  ? 

"  Your  Highness,"  he  said,  "is  too  great  that  your  pleas- 
ure should  be  withstood  by  me.  I  trust  your  Highness 
will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  done  the  duty  of  my  post, 
so  far  as  your  will  permitted." 

"Goto — you  shall  have  no  blame,  young  soldier,"  said 
Orleans  ;  and  passing  forward,  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
Princess  with  that  air  of  constraint  which  always  marked 
his  courtesy  when  addressing  her. 

"  He  had  been  dining,"  he  said,  "with  Dunois,  and  under- 
standing there  was  society  in  Roland's  Gallery,  he  had  ven- 
tured on  the  freedom  of  adding  one  to  the  number." 

The  color  which  mounted  into  the  pale  cheek  of  the  un- 
fortunate Joan,  and  which  for  the  moment  spread  some- 
thing of  beauty  over  her  features,  evinced  that  this  addi- 
tion to  the  company  was  anything  but  indifferent  to  her. 
She  hastened  to  present  the  Prince  to  the  two  Ladies  of 
Croye,  who  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  emi- 
nent rank  ;  and  the  Princess,  pointing  to  a  chair,  requested 
him  to  join  their  conversation  party. 

The  duke  declined  the  freedom  of  assuming  a  seat  in  such 
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society  ;  but  taking  a  cushion  from  one  of  the  settles,  he 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  young  Countess  of  Croye, 
and  so  seated  himself  that,  without  appearing  to  neglect  the 
Princess,  he  was  enabled  to  bestow  the  greater  share  of  his 
attention  on  her  lovely  neighbor. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this  arrangement  rather  pleased 
than  offended  his  destined  bride.  She  encouraged  the  duke 
in  his  gallantries  towards  the  fair  stranger,  and  seemed  to 
regard  them  as  complimentary  to  herself.  But  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  though  accustomed  to  subject  his  mind  to  the  stern 
yoke  of  his  uncle  when  in  the  King's  presence,  had  enough 
of  princely  nature  to  induce  him  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions whenever  that  restraint  was  withdrawn  ;  and  his  high 
rank  giving  him  a  right  to  overstep  the  ordinary  ceremonies 
and  advance  at  once  to  familiarity,  his  praises  of  the  Coun- 
tess Isabelle's  beauty  became  so  energetic,  and  flowed  with 
such  unrestrained  freedom,  owing  perhaps  to  his  having 
drunk  a  little  more  wine  than  usual,  for  Dunois  was  no 
enemy  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  that  at  length  lie  seemed 
almost  impassioned,  and  the  presence  of  the  Princess  ap- 
peared wellnigh  forgotten. 

The  tone  of  compliment  which  he  indulged  was  grateful 
only  to  one  individual  in  the  circle  ;  for  the  Countess  Hame- 
line  already  anticipated  the  dignity  of  an  alliance  with  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  her  whose  birth, 
beauty,  and  large  possessions  rendered  such  an  ambitious 
consummation  by  no  means  impossible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a 
less  sanguine  projector,  could  the  views  of  Louis  XL  have 
been  left  out  of  the  calculation  of  chances.  The  younger 
countess  listened  to  the  duke's  gallantries  with  anxiety  and 
embarrasment,  and  ever  and  anon  turned  an  entreating  look 
towards  the  Princess,  as  if  requesting  her  to  come  to  her 
relief.  But  the  wounded  feelings  and  the  timidity  of  Joan 
of  France  rendered  her  incapable  of  an  effort  to  make  the 
conversation  more  general  ;  and  at  length,  excepting  a  few 
inter jectional  civilities  of  the  Lady  Hameline,  it  was  main- 
tained almost  exclusively  by  the  duke  himself,  though  at 
the  expense  of  the  younger  Countess  of  Croye,  whose  beauty 
formed  the  theme  of  his  high-flown-eloquence. 

Nor  must  I  forget  that  there  was  a  third  person,  the  un- 
regarded sentinel,  who  saw  his  fair  visions  melt  away  like 
wax  before  the  sun,  as  the  duke  persevered  in  the  warm  tenor 
of  his  passionate  discourse.  At  length  the  Countess  Isa- 
belle  de  Croye  made  a  determined  effort  to  cut  short  what 
was  becoming  intolerably  disagreeable  to  her,  especially  from 
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the  pain  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  duke  was  apparently 
subjecting  the  Princess. 

Addressing  the  latter,  she  said,  modestly,  but  with  some 
firmness,  that  the  first  boon  she  had  to  claim  from  her  prom- 
ised protection  was,  "  That  her  Highness  would  under- 
take to  convince  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  the  ladies  of  Bur- 
gundy, though  inferior  in  wit  and  manners  to  those  of 
France,  were  not  such  absolute  fools  as  to  be  pleased  with 
no  other  conversation  than  that  of  extravagant  compliment/' 

"  I  grieve,  lady,"  said  the  Duke,  preventing  the  Princess's 
answer,  "that  you  will  satirize,  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
beauty  of  the  dames  of  Burgundy  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
knights  of  France.  If  we  are  hasty  and  extravagant  in  the 
expression  of  our  admiration,  it  is  because  we  love  as  we 
fight,  without  letting  cold  deliberation  come  into  our  bosoms, 
and  surrender  to  the  fair  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
we  defeat  the  valiant." 

"  The  beauty  of  our  countrywomen,"  said  the  young 
countess,  with  more  of  reproof  than  she  had  yet  ventured  to 
use  towards  the  high-born  suitor,  "is  as  unfit  to  claim  such 
triumphs  as  the  valor  of  the  men  of  Burgundy  is  incapable  of 
yielding  them." 

"I  respect  your  patriotism,  countess,"  said  the  duke; 
"  and  the  last  branch  of  your  theme  shall  not  be  impugned 
by  me  till  a  Burgundian  knight  shall  offer  to  sustain  it  with 
lance  in  rest.  But  for  the  injustice  which  you  have  done  to 
the  charms  which  your  land  produces,  I  appeal  from  your- 
self to  yourself.  Look  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large 
mirror,  the  gift  of  the  Venetian  republic,  and  then  of  the 
highest  rarity  and  value,  "and  tell  me  as  you  look,  what  is 
the  heart  that  can  resist  the  charms  there  represented  ?" 

The  Princess,  unable  to  sustain  any  longer  the  neglect  of 
her  lover,  here  sank  backwards  on  her  chair  with  a  sigh, 
which  at  once  recalled  the  duke  from  the  land  of  romance, 
and  induced  the  Lady  Hameline  to  ask  whether  her  High- 
ness found  herself  ill. 

"A  sudden  pain  shot  through  my  forehead,"  said  the 
Princess,  attempting  to  smile ;  "  but  I  shall  be  presently 
better." 

Her  increasing  paleness  contradicted  her  words,  and  in- 
duced the  Lady  Hameline  to  call  for  assistance,  as  the  Prin- 
cess was  about  to  faint. 

The  duke,  biting  his  lip  and  cursing  the  folly  which  could 
not  keep  guard  over  his  tongue,  ran  to  summon  the  Princess's 
attendants,  who  were  in  the  next  chamber ;  and  when  they 
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came  hastily  with  the  usual  remedies,  he  could  not  but,  as  a 
cavalier  and  gentleman,  give  his  assistance  to  support  and  to 
recover  her.  His  voice,  rendered  almost  tender  by  pity  and 
self-reproach,  was  the  most  powerful  means  of  recalling  her 
to  herself,  and  just  as  the  swoon  was  passing  away  the  King 
himself  entered  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    POLITICIAN 

This  is  a  lecturer  so  skill'd  in  policy. 
That  (no  disparagement  to  Satan's  cunning) 
He  well  might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil, 
And  teach  the  old  seducer  new  temptations. 

Old  Play. 

As  Louis  entered  the  gallery,  he  bent  his  brows  in  the  man- 
ner  we  have  formerly  described  as  peculiar  to  him,  and  sent, 
from  under  his  gathered  and  gloomy  eyebrows,  a  keen  look 
on  all  around  ;  in  darting  which,  as  Quentin  afterwards  de- 
clared, his  eyes  seemed  to  turn  so  small,  so  fierce,  and  so 
piercing,  as  to  resemble  those  of  an  aroused  adder  looking 
through  the  bush  of  heath  in  which  he  lies  coiled. 

When,  bv  this  momentary  and  sharpened  glance,  the  King 
had  reconnoitred  the  cause  of  the  bustle  which  was  in  the 
apartment,  his  first  address  was  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"You  here,  my  fair  cousin?"  he  said  ;  and  turning  to 
Quentin,  added  sternly,  "  Had  you  not  charge  ?" 

"  Forgive  the  young  man,  sire,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  he  did 
not  neglect  his  duty  ;  but  I  was  informed  that  the  Princess 
was  in  this  gallery." 

"  And  I  warrant  you  would  not  be  withstood  when  you 
came  hither  to  pay  your  court,"  said  the  King,  whose  de- 
testable hypocrisy  persisted  in  representing  the  duke  as  par- 
ticipating in  a  passion  which  was  felt  only  on  the  side  of  his 
unhappy  daughter  ;  "  and  it  is  thus  you  debauch  the  senti- 
nels of  my  Guard,  young  man?  "But  what  cannot  be 
pardoned  to  a  gallant  who  only  lives  par  amours!" 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  raised  his  head,  as  if  about  to  reply 
in  some  manner  which  might  correct  the  opinion  conveyed 
in  the  King's  observation  ;  but  the  instinctive  reverence,  not 
to  say  fear," of  Louis,  in  which  he  had  been  bred  from  child- 
hood, chained  up  his  voice. 

"  And  Joan  hath  been  ill  ?  "  said  the  King.  "  But  do  not 
be  grieved,  Louis,  it  will  soon  pass  away  ;  lend  her  your  arm 
to  her  apartment,  while  I  will  conduct  these  strange  ladies 

to  theirs." 
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The  order  was  given  in  a  tone  which  amounted  to  a  com- 
mand, and  Orleans  accordingly  made  his  exit  with  the 
Princess  at  one  extremity  of  the  gallery,  while  the  King, 
nngloving  his  right  hand,  courteously  handed  the  Countess 
Isabelleand  her  kinswoman  to  their  apartment,  which  opened 
from  the  other.  He  bowed  profoundly  as  they  entered,  and 
remained  standing  on  the  threshold  for  a  minute  after  they 
had  disappeared  ;  then,  with  great  composure,  shut  the  door 
by  which  they  had  retired,  and  turning  the  huge  key,  took 
it  from  the  lock  and  put  it  into  his  girdle — an  appendage 
which  gave  him  still  more  perfectly  the  air  of  some  old  miser, 
who  cannot  journey  in  comfort  unless  he  bear  with  him  the 
key  of  his  treasure  closet. 

With  slow  and  pensive  step,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
Louis  now  paced  towards  Quentin  Durward.  who,  expecting 
his  share  of  the  royal  displeasure,  viewed  his  approach  with 
no  little  anxiety. 

"  Thou  hast  done  wrong,"  said  the  King,  raising  his  eyes, 
and  fixing  them  firmly  on  him  when  he  had  come  within  a 
yard  of  him — "  thou  hast  done  foul  wrong,  and  deservest  to 
die.  Speak  not  a  word  in  defense  !  What  hadst  thou 
to  do  with  dukes  or  princesses  ?  what  with  any  thing  but 
my  order  ?  " 

"  So  please  your  Majesty/'  said  the  young  soldier,  "  what 
could  I  do  ?  " 

"  What  couldst  thou  do  when  thy  post  was  forcibly 
passed?"  answered  the  King,  scornfully.  "What  is  the 
use  of  that  weapon  on  thy  shoulder  ?  Thou  shouldst  have 
leveled  thy  piece,  and  if  the  presumptuous  rebel  did  not 
retire  on  the  instant,  he  should  have  died  within  this  very 
hall  !  Go — pass  into  these  farther  apartments.  In  the  first 
thou  wilt  find  a  large  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  inner 
bailey  ;  there  thou  wilt  find  Oliver  Dain.  Send  him  to  me  ; 
do  thou  begone  to  thy  quarters.  As  thou  dost  value  thy 
life,  be  not  so  loose  of  thy  tongue  as  thou  hast  been  this  day 
slack  of  thy  hand." 

Well  pleased  to  escape  so  easily,  yet  with  a  soul  which 
revolted  at  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  which  the  King  seemed 
to  require  from  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  Durward 
took  the  road  indicated,  hastened  downstairs,  and  communi- 
cated the  royal  pleasure  to  Oliver,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
court  beneath.  The  wily  tonsor  bowed,  sighed,  and  smiled, 
as,  with  a  voice  even  softer  than  ordinary,  he  wished  the 
youth  a  good  evening ;  and  they  parted,  Quentin  to  his 
quarters,  and  Oliver  to  attend  the  King. 
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In  this  place,  the  Memoirs  which  we  have  chiefly  followed 
in  compiling  this  true  history  were  unhappily  defective  ;  for, 
founded  chiefly  on  information  supplied  by  Quentin,  they  do 
not  convey  the  purport  of  the  dialogue  which  in  his  absence, 
took  place  between  the  King  and  his  secret  counselor.  For- 
tunately, the  library  of  Hautlieu  contains  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  Chronique  Scandalense  of  Jean  de  Troves,  much 
more  full  than  that  which  has  been  printed  ;  to  which  are 
added  several  curious  memoranda,  which  we  incline  to  think 
must  have  been  written  down  by  Oliver  himself  after  the  deatli 
of  his  master,  and  before  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  halter  which  he  had  so  long  merited.  From  this 
we  have  been  able  to  extract  a  very  full  account  of  the 
obscure  favorite's  conversations  with  Louis  upon  the  present 
occasion,  which  throws  a  light  upon  the  policy  of  that 
prince  which  we  might  otherwise  have  sought  for  in  vain. 

When  the  favorite  attendant  entered  the  Gallery  of  Roland, 
he  found  the  King  pensively  seated  upon  the  chair  which 
his  daughter  had  left  some  minutes  before.  Well  acquainted 
with  his  temper,  he  glided  on  with  his  noiseless  step  until 
he  had  just  crossed  the  line  of  the  King's  sight,  so  as  to 
make  him  aware  of  his  presence,  then  shrank  modestly  back- 
ward and  out  of  sight,  until  he  should  be  summoned  to  speak 
or  to  listen.  The  monarch's  first  address  was  an  unpleasant 
one  :  "  So,  Oliver,  your  fine  schemes  are  melting  like  snow 
before  the  south  wind  !  I  pray  to  our  Lady  of  Einbrun 
that  they  resemble  not  the  ice-heaps  of  which  the  Switzer 
churls  tell  such  stories,  and  come  rushing  down  upon  our 
heads." 

"I  have  heard  with  concern  that  all  is  not  well,  sire," 
answered  Oliver. 

"  Not  well  ! "  exclaimed  the  King,  rising  and  hastily  march- 
ing up  and  down  the  gallery.  "  AH  is  ill,  man,  as  ill  nearly 
as  possible  ;  so  much  for  thy  fond  romantic  advice  that  I, 
of  all  men,  should  become  a  protector  of  distressed  damsels  ! 
I  tell  thee  Burgundv  is  arming,  and  on  the  eve  of  closing  an 
alliance  with  England.  And  Edward,  who  hath  his  hands 
idle  at  home,  will  pour  his  thousands  upon  us  through  that 
unhappy  gate  of  Calais.  Singly,  I  might  cajole  or  defy  them  ; 
but  united — united,  and  with  the  discontent  and  treachery 
of  that  villain  St.  Paul  !  All  thy  faults,  Oliver,  who  coun- 
seled me  to  receive  the  women,  and  to  use  the  services  of 
that  damned  Bohemian  to  carry  messages  to  their  vassals." 

"My  liege,"  said  Oliver,  "you  know  my  reasons.  The 
countess's  domains  lie  between  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy 
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and  Flanders,  her  castle  is  almost  impregnable,  her  rights 
over  neighboring  estates  are  such  as,  if  well  supported,  can- 
not but  give  much  annoyance  to  Burgundy,  were  the  lady 
but  wedded  to  one  who  should  be  friendly  to  France." 

•'  It  is — it  is  a  tempting  bait,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  could 
Ave  have  concealed  her  being  here,  we  might  have  arranged 

o  o  o 

Buch  a  marriage  for  this  rich  heiress  as  would  have  highly 
profited  France.  But  that  cursed  Bohemian,  how  couldst 
thou  recommend  such  a  heathen  hound  for  a  commission 
which  required  trust  ?" 

"Please  you,"  said  Oliver,  "to  remember  it  was  your 
Majesty's  self  who  trusted  him  too  far — much  farther  than 
I  recommended,  lie  would  have  borne  a  letter  trustily 
enough  to  the  countess's  kinsman,  telling  him  to  hold  out 
her  castle,  and  promising  speedy  relief  ;  but  your  Highness 
must  needs  put  his  prophetic  powers  to  the  test  ;  and  thus 
he  became  possessed  of  secrets  which  were  worth  betraying 
to  Duke  Charles." 

"  I  am  ashamed — lam  ashamed,"  said  Louis.  "  And  yet, 
Oliver,  they  say  that  these  heathen  people  are  descended 
from  the  sage  Chaldeans,  who  did  read  the  mysteries  of  the 
stars  in  the  plains  of  Shinar." 

Well  aware  that  his  master,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  sa- 
gacity, was  but  the  more  prone  to  be  deceived  by  soothsayers, 
astrologers,  diviners,  and  all  that  race  of  pretenders  to  occult 
science,  and  that  he  even  conceived  himself  to  have  some 
skill  in  these  arts,  Oliver  dared  to  press  this  point  no  farther  ; 
and  only  observed  that  the  Bohemian  had  been  a  bad 
prophet  on  his  own  account,  else  he  would  have  avoided 
returning  to  Tours,  and  saved  himself  from  the  gallows  he 
had  merited. 

"  It  of  ten  happens  that  those  who  are  gifted  with  prophetic 
knowledge,"  answered  Louis,  with  much  gravity,  "have  not 
the  power  of  foreseeing  those  events  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  personally  interested." 

"  Under  your  Majesty's  favor,"  replied  the  confidant,  "  that 
seems  as  if  a  man  could  not  see  his  own  hand  by  means  of 
the  candle  which  he  holds,  and  which  shows  him  every  other 
object  in  the  apartment." 

"He  cannot  see  his  own  features  by  the  light  which  shows 
the  faces  of  others,"  replied  Louis  ;  "  and  that  is  the  more 
faithful  illustraion  of  the  case.  But  this  is  foreign  to  my 
purpose  at  present.  The  Bohemian  hath  had  his  reward, 
and  peace  be  with  him.  But  these  ladies — not  only  does 
Burgundy  theaten  us  with  war  for  harboring  them,  but  their 
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presence  is  like  to  interfere  with  my  projects  in  my  own 
family.  My  simple  cousin  of  Orleans  bath  barely  seen  this 
damsel,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  sight  of  her  is 
like  to  make  him  less  pliable  in  the  matter  of  his  alliance 
with  Joan." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  answered  the  counselor,  "may  send  the 
Ladies  of  Oroye  back  to  Burgundy,  and  so  make  your  peace 
with  the  Duke.  Many  might  murmur  at  this  as  dishonor- 
able ;  but  if  necessity  demands  the  sacrifice " 

"If  profit  demanded  the  sacrifice,  Oliver,  the  sacrifice 
should  be  made  without  hesitation,"  answered  the  King. 
"I  am  an  old  experienced  salmon,  and  use  not  to  gulp  the 
angler's  hook  because  it  is  busked  up  with  a  feather  called 
honor.  But  what  is  worse  than  a  lack  of  honor,  there  were, 
in  returning  those  ladies  to  Burgundy,  a  forfeiture  of  those 
views  of  advantage  which  moved  us  to  give  them  an  asylum. 
It  were  heart-breaking  to  renounce  the  opportunity  of  plant- 
ing a  friend  to  ourselves  and  an  enemy  to  Burgundy  in  the 
very  center  of  his  dominions,  and  so  near  to  the  discontented 
cities  of  Flanders.  Oliver,  I  cannot  relinquish  the  advan- 
tages which  our  scheme  of  marrying  the  maiden  to  a  friend 
of  our  own  house  seems  to  hold  out  to  us." 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  might  confer  her  hand  on  some  right  trusty  triend,  who 
would  take  all  blame  on  himself,  and  serve  your  Majesty 
secretly,  while  in  public  you  might  disown  him." 

"And  where  am  I  to  find  such  a  friend  ?"  said  Louis. 
"  Were  I  to  bestow  her  upon  any  one  of  our  mutinous  and 
ill-ruled  nobles,  would  it  not  be  rendering  him  independent  ? 
and  hath  it  not  been  my  policy  for  years  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  so  ?  Dunois  indeed — him,  ami  him  only,  I 
might  perchance  trust.  He  would  fight  for  the  crown  of 
France,  whatever  were  his  condition.  But  honors  and 
wealth  change  men's  natures.  Even  Dunois  I  will  not 
trust." 

"  Your  Majesty  may  find  others,"  said  Oliver,  in  his 
smoothest  manner,  and  in  a  tone  more  insinuating  than  that 
which  he  usually  employed  in  conversing  with  the  King, 
who  permitted  him  considerable  freedom  :  "  men  depend- 
ent entirely  on  your  own  grace  and  favor,  and  who  could  no 
more  exist  without  your  countenance  than  without  sun  or 
air,  men  rather  of  head  than  of  action,  men  who " 

"  Men  who  resemble  thyself,  ha!"  said  King  Louis. 
"  No,  Oliver,  by  my  faith  that  arrow  was  too  rashly  shot ! 
What !  because  I  indulge  thee  with  my  confidence,  and  let 
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thee  in  reward,  poll  my  lieges  a  little  now  and  then,  dost 
thou  think  it  makes  thee  tit  to  be  the  husband  of  that  beauti- 
ful vision,  and  a  count  of  the  highest  clasi  to  the  boot  ? — 
thee,  thee,  I  say,  low-born  and  lower-bred,  whose  wisdom  is 
at  best  a  sort  of  cunning,  and  whose  courage  is  more  than 
doubtful  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  imputes  to  me  a  presumption  of  which  I 
am  not  guilty,  in  supposing  me  t~>  aspire  so  highly,'"  said 
Oliver. 

"lam  glad  to  hear  it,  man,"  replied  the  King;  "'and 
truly,  I  hold  your  judgment  the  healthier  that  you  disown 
such  a  reverie.  But  methinks  thy  speech  sounded  strangely 
in  that  key.  Well,  to  return.  I  dare  not  wed  this  beauty 
to  one  of  my  subjects  ;  I  dare  not  return  her  to  Burgundy  ; 
I  dare  not  transmit  her  to  England  or  to  Germany,  where 
she  is  likely  to  become  the  prize  of  some  one  more  apt  to 
unite  with  Burgundy  than  with  France,  and  who  would  be 
more  ready  to  discourage  the  honest  malcontents  in  Ghent 
and  Liege  than  to  yield  them  that  wholesome  countenance 
which  might  always  find  Charles  the  Hardy  enough  to  exer- 
cise his  valor  on,  without  stirring  from  his  own  domains — 
and  they  were  in  so  ripe  a  humor  for  insurrection,  the  men 
of  Liege  in  especial,  that  they  alone,  well  heated  and  sup- 
ported,  would  find  my  fair  cousin  work  for   more  than  a 

twelvemonth  ;  and  backed  by  a  warlike  Count  of  Croye 

0,  Oliver  !  the  plan  is  too  hopeful  to  be  resigned  without  a 
struggle.     Cannot  thy  fertile  brain  devise  some  scheme  ?" 

"Oliver  paused  for  a  long  time;  then  at  last  replied, 
"  What  if  a  bridal  could  be  accomplished  betwixt  Isabelle 
of  Croye  and  young  Adolphus,  the  Duke  of  Gfueldres  lt" 

"  What  !  "  said  the  King,  in  astonishment  ;  "  sacrifice  her, 
and  she,  too,  so  lovely  a  creature,  to  the  furious  wretch  who 
deposed,  imprisoned,  and  has  often  threatened  to  murder, 
his  own  father  !  No,  Oliver — no,  that  were  too  unutterably 
cruel  even  for  you  and  me,  who  look  so  steadfastly  to  our 
excellent  end,  the  peace  and  the  welfare  of  France,  and  re- 
spect so  little  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained.  Besides, 
he  lies  distant  from  us,  and  is  detested  by  the  people  of 
Ghent  and  Liege.  No — no,  I  will  none  of  Adolphus  of  Guel- 
dres  ;  think  on  some  one  else." 

"My  invention  is  exhausted,  sire,"  said  the  counselor; 
"  I  can  remember  no  one  who,  as  husband  to  the  Countess  q| 
Croye,  would  be  likely  to  answer  your  Majesty's  views.  He 
must  unite  such  various  qualities — a  friend  to  your  Majesty, 
an  enemy  to  Burgundy,  of  policy  enough  to  conciliate  the 
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Gauntois  and  Liegeois,  and  of  valor  sufficient  to  defend  his 
little  dominions  against  the  power  of  Duke  Charles  ;  of  noble 
birth  besides — that  your  Highness  insists  upon  ;  and  of  ex- 
cellent and  most  virtuous  character,  to  the  boot  of  all." 

"  Nay,  Oliver,"  said  the  King,  "  I  learned  not  so  much — 
that  in,  so  very  much,  on  character  ;  but  methinks  Isabelle's 
bridegroom  should  be  something  less  publicly  and  generally 
abhorred  than  Adolphus  of  Gueldres.  For  example,  since 
I  myself  must  suggest   some  one,  why  not  William  de  la 


Marck  ? 


"  On  my  halidome,  sire,"  said  Oliver,  "  I  cannot  com- 
plain of  your  demanding  too  high  a  standard  of  moral  ex- 
cellence in  the  happy  man,  if  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  can 
serve  your  turn.  De  la  Marck  !  why,  he  is  the  most  notori- 
ous robber  and  murderer  on  all  the  frontiers,  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  for  a  thousand  crimes." 

"  We  will  have  him  released  from  the  sentence,  friend 
Oliver  ;  holy  church  is  merciful." 

"  Almost  an  outlaw,"  continued  Oliver,  "  and  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Chamber  at 
Ratisbon." 

"  We  will  have  the  ban  taken  off,  friend  Oliver,"  continued 
the  King  in  the  same  tone  ;  "  the  Imperial  Chamber  will 
hear  reason." 

"  And  admitting  him  to  be  of  noble  birth,"  said  Oliver, 
"he  hath  the  manners,  the  face,  and  the  outward  form,  as 
well  as  the  heart,  of  a  Flemish  butcher.  She  will  never 
accept  of  him." 

"  His  mode  of  wooing,  if  I  mistake  him  not,"  said  Louis, 
il  will  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  make  a  choice." 

il  I  was  far  wrong,  indeed,  when  I  taxed  your  Majesty  with 
being  over  scrupulous,"  said  the  counselor.  "  On  my  life, 
the  crimes  of  Adolphus  are  but  virtues  to  those  of  De  la 
Marck  !  And  then  how  is  he  to  meet  with  his  bride  ?  Your 
Majesty  knows  he  dare  not  stir  far  from  his  own  Forest  of 
Ardennes." 

"  That  must  be  cared  for,"  said  the  King  ;  "and,  in  the 
first  place,  the  two  ladies  must  be  acquainted  privately  that 
they  can  be  no  longer  maintained  at  this  court,  except  at  the 
expense  of  a  war  between  France  and  Burgundy,  and  that, 
unwilling  to  deliver  them  up  to  my  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy, 
I  am  desirous    they  should   seceretly  depart   from   my  do- 


minions." 


"  They   will  demand  to  be  conveyed  to  England,"  said 
Oliver;  "and  we  shall  have  her  return  to  Flanders  with  an 
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island  lord,  having  a  round  fair  face,  long  brown  hair,  and 
three  thousand  archers  at  his  back." 

"  No — no,"  replied  the  King  :  "  we  dare  not — you  under- 
stand me — so  far  offend  our  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy  as  to 
let  her  pass  to  England.  I4  would  bring  his  displeasure  as 
certainly  as  our  maintaining  her  here.  No — no,  to  the 
safety  of  the  church  alone  we  will  venture  to  commit  her  ; 
and  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  connive  at  the  Ladies 
llameline  and  Isabelle  de  Croye  departing  in  disguise,  and 
with  a  small  retinue,  to  take  refuge  with  the  Bishop  of  Liege, 
who  will  place  the  fair  Isabelle  for  the  time  under  the  safe- 
guard of  a  convent." 

"  And  if  that  convent  protect  her  from  William  de  la 
Marck,  when  he  knows  of  your  Majesty's  favorable  inten- 
tions, I  have  mistaken  the  man." 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  the  King,  "thanks  to  our  secret 
supplies  of  money,  De  la  Marck  hath  together  a  handsome 
handful  of  as  unscrupulous  soldiery  as  ever  were  outlawed, 
with  which  he  contrives  to  maintain  himself  among  the 
woods,  in  such  a  condition  as  makes  him  formidable  both  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  He  lacks 
nothing  but  some  territory  which  he  may  call  his  own  ;  and 
this  being  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  establish  himself  by 
marriage,  I  think  that,  Pasques-dien  !  he  will  find  means 
to  win  and  wed,  without  more  than  a  hint  on  our  part.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  will  then  have  such  a  thorn  in  his  side 
as  no  lancet  of  our  time  will  easily  cut  out  from  his  flesh. 
The  Boar  of  Ardennes,  whom  he  has  already  outlawed, 
strengthened  by  the  possession  of  that  fair  lady's  lands, 
castles,  and  seigniory,  with  the  discontented  Liegeois  to 
boot,  who,  by  my  faith,  will  not  be  in  that  case  unwilling 
to  choose  him  for  their  captain  and  leader — let  Charles  then 
think  of  wars  with  France  when  he  will,  or  rather  let  him 
bless  his  stars  if  she  war  not  with  him.  How  dost  thou  like 
the  scheme,  Oliver,  ha  ?" 

"Rarely,"  said  Oliver,  "save  and  except  the  doom  which 
confers  that  lady  on  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes.  By  my 
halidome,  saving  in  a  little  outward  show  of  gallantry,  Tristan, 
the  provost-marshal,  were  the  more  proper  bridegroom  of 
the  two." 

"  Anon  thou  didst  propose  Master  Oliver,  the  barber,"  said 
Louis;  "but  friend  Oliver  and  gossip  Tristan,  though  ex- 
cellent men  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  execution,  are  not  the 
stuff  that  men  make  counts  of.  Know  you  not  that  the  burg- 
hers of  Flanders  value  birth  in  other  men,  precisely  because 
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they  have  it  not  themseves  ?  A  plebeian  mob  ever  desire 
an  aristocratic  leader.  Yonder  Ked,  or  Cade — how  called 
they  him  ? — in  England,  was  fain  to  lure  his  rascal  rout  after 
him  by  pretending  to  the  blood  of  the  Mortimers.  William 
de  la  Marck  comes  of  the  blood  of  the  princes  of  Sedan,  as 
noble  as  mine  own.  And  now  to  business.  I  must  deter- 
mine the  Ladies  of  Croyeto  a  speedy  and  secret  flight,  under 
sure  guidance.  This  will  be  easily  done  :  we  have  but  to 
hint  the  alternative  of  surrendering  them  to  Burgundy. 
Thou  must  find  means  to  let  William  de  la  Marck  know  of 
their  motions,  and  let  him  choose  his  own  time  and  place  to 
push  his  suit.     I  know  a  fit  person  to  travel  with  them." 

"  May  I  ask  to  whom  your  Majesty  commits  such  an  im- 
portant charge  ?"  asked  the  tonsor. 

"To  a  foreigner,  be  sure,"  replied  the  King,  "one  who 
has  neither  kiti  nor  interest  in  France,  to  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  my  pleasure  ;  and  who  knows  too  little  of  the 
country  and  its  factions  to  suspect  more  of  my  purpose  than 
I  choose,  to  tell  him — in  a  word,  I  design  to  employ  the 
young  Scot  who  sent  you  hither  but  now." 

Oliver  paused  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  the  prudence  of  the  choice,  and  then  added,  "Your 
Majesty  has  reposed  confidence  in  that  stranger  boy  earlier 
than  is  your  wont." 

"  I  have  my  reasons,"  answered  the  King.  "Thou  knowest 
(and  he  crossed  himself)  my  devotion  for  the  blessed  St. 
Julian.  I  had  been  saying  my  orisons  to  that  holy  saint  late 
in  the  night  before  last,  wherein,  as  he  is  known  to  be  the 
guardian  of  travelers,  I  made  it  my  humble  petition  that  he 
would  augment  my  household  with  such  wandering  for- 
eigners as  might  best  establish  throughout  our  kingdom  un- 
limited devotion  to  our  will ;  and  I  vowed  to  the  good  saint 
in  guerdon  that  I  would,  in  his  name,  receive,  and  relieve, 
and  maintain  them." 

"And  did  St.  Julian,"  said  Oliver,  "send  your  Majesty 
this  long-legged  importation  from  Scotland  in  answer  to 
your  prayers  ?  " 

Although  the  barber,  who  well  knew  that  his  master  had 
superstition  in  a  large  proportion  to  his  want  of  religion, 
and  that  on  such  topics  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  offend 
him — although,  I  say,  he  knew  the  royal  weakness,  and 
therefore  carefully  put  the  preceding  question  in  the  softest 
and  most  simple  tone  of  voice,  Louis  felt  the  innuendo 
which  it  contained,  and  regarded  the  speaker  with  high 
displeasure. 
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"  Sirrah/'he  said,  "  tliou  art  well  called  Oliver  the  Devil, 
who  darest  thus  to  sport  at  once  with  thy  master  and  with 
the  blessed  saints.  I  tell  thee,  wert  thou  one  grain  less 
necessary  to  me,  I  would  have  thee  hung  up  on  yonder  oak 
before  the  castle,  as  an  example  to  all  who  scoff  at  things 
holy  !  Know,  thou  infidel  slave,  that  mine  eyes  were  no 
sooner  closed  than  the  blessed  St.  Julian  was  visible  to  me, 
leading  a  young  man,  whom  he  presented  to  me,  saying, 
that  his  fortune  should  be  to  escape  the  sword,  the  cord,  the 
river,  and  to  bring  good  fortune  to  the  side  which  he  should 
espouse,  and  to  the  adventures  in  which  he  should  be  en- 
gaged. I  walked  out  on  the  succeeding  morning,  and  I  met 
with  this  youth,  whose  image  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  In 
his  own  country  he  hath  escaped  the  sword,  amid  the 
massacre  of  his  whole  family,  and  here,  within  the  brief 
compass  of  two  days,  he  hath  been  strangely  rescued  from 
drowning  and  from  the  gallows,  and  hath  already,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  as  I  but  lately  hinted  to  thee,  been  of  the 
most  material  service  to  me.  I  receive  him  as  sent  hither 
by  St.  Julian,  to  serve  me  in  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
dangerous,  and  even  the  most  desperate  services/' 

The  King,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself,  doffed  his  hat, 
and  selecting  from  the  numerous  little  leaden  figures  with 
which  the  hat-band  was  garnished  that  which  represented 
St.  Julian,  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  as  was  often  his  wont 
when  some  peculiar  feeling  of  hope,  or  perhaps  of  remorse, 
happened  to  thrill  across  his  mind,  and,  kneeling  down  be- 
fore it,  muttered,  with  an  appearance  of  profound  devotion, 
te  Sancte  Juliane,  adsis  precibus  nostris  !  Ora — ora  pro 
nobis!" 

This  was  one  of  those  ague  fits  of  superstitious  devotion 
which  often  seized  on  Louis  in  such  extraordinary  times  and 
places  that  they  gave  one  of  the  most  sagacious  monarchs 
who  ever  reigned  the  appearance  of  a  madman,  or  at  least  of 
one  whose  mind  was  shaken  by  some  deep  consciousness  of 
guilt. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  favorite  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  sarcastic  contempt,  which  he  scarce 
attempted  to  disguise.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  this  man's 
peculiarities  that,  in  his  whole  intercourse  with  his  master, 
he  laid  aside  that  fondling,  purring  affectation  of  officious- 
ness  and  humility  which  distinguished  his  conduct  to  others  ; 
and  if  he  still  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  cat,  it  was  when 
the  animal  is  on  its  guard — watchful,  animated,  and  alert 
for  sudden  exertion.     The  cause  of  this  change  was  probably 
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Oliver's  consciousness  that  his  master  was  himself  too  pro- 
found a  hypocrite  not  to  see  through  the  hypocrisy  of 
others. 

"  The  features  of  this  youth,  then,  if  I  may  presume  to 
speak,"  said  Oliver, "  resemble  those  of  him  whom  your  dream 
exhibited?" 

"  Closely  and  intimately,"  said  the  King,  whose  imagina- 
tion, like  that  of  superstitious  people  in  general,  readily  im- 
posed upon  itself.  "  I  have  had  his  horoscope  cast,  besides, 
by  Galeotti  Martivalle,  and  1  have  plainly  learned,  through 
his  art  and  mine  own  observation,  that  in  many  respects,  this 
unfriended  youth  has  his  destiny  under  the  same  constella- 
tion with  mine." 

Whatever  Oliver  might  think  of  the  causes  thus  boldly 
assigned  for  the  preference  of  an  inexperienced  stripling,  he 
dared  make  no  farther  objections,  well  knowing  that  Louis, 
who,  while  residing  in  exile,  had  bestowed  much  of  his  atten- 
tion on  the  supposed  science  of  judicial  astrology,  would  lis- 
ten to  no  raillery  of  any  kind  which  impeached  his  skill.  He 
therefore  only  replied,  that  "  He  trusted  the  youth  would 
prove  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  a  task  so  delicate." 

"  We  will  take  care  he  hath  no  opportunity  to  be  other- 
wise," said  Louis  ;  "  for  he  shall  be  privy  to  nothing  save  that 
he  is  sent  to  escort  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Liege.  Of  the  probable  interference  of  William 
de  la  Marck  he  shall  know  as  little  as  they  themselves.  None 
shall  know  that  secret  but  the  guide  ;  and  Tristan  or  thou 
must  find  one  fit  for  our  purpose." 

li  But  in  that  case,"  said  Oliver,  "  judging  of  him  from  his 
country  and  his  appearance,  the  young  man  is  like  to  stand 
to  his  arms  so  soon  as  the  Wild  Boar  comes  on  them,  and 
may  not  come   oif  so  easily  from  the  tusks  as  he  did  this 


morning:." 


"  If  they  rend  his  heart-strings,"  said  Louis,  composedly, 
"  St.  Julian,  blessed  be  his  name  !  can  send  me  another  in 
his  stead.  It  skills  as  little  that  the  messenger  is  slain  after 
his  duty  is  executed  as  that  the  flask  is  broken  when  the  wine 
is  drunk  out.  Meanwhile,  we  must  expedite  the  ladies'  de- 
parture, and  then  persuade  the  Count  de  Crevecceur  that  it 
has  taken  place  without  our  connivance,  we  having  been 
desirous  to  restoro  them  to  the  custody  of  our  fair  cousin, 
which  their  sudden  departure  has  unhappily  prevented." 

"  The  count  is  perhaps  too  wise,  and  his  master  too  prej- 
udiced, to  believe  it." 

"  Holy  Mother  ! "  said  Louis,  "  what  unbelief  would  that 
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be  in  Christian  men  !  But,  Oliver,  tliey  snail  believe  us. 
We  will  throw  into  our  whole  conduct  towards  our  fair  cou- 
sin, Duke  Charles,  such  thorough  and  unlimited  confidence 
that,  not  to  believe  we  have  been  sincere  with  him  in  every 
respect,  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel.  I  tell  thee,  so  con- 
vinced am  I  that  I  could  make  Charles  of  Burgundy  think  of 
me  in  every  respect  as  I  would  have  him,  that,  were  it  neces- 
sary  for  silencing  his  doubts,  I  would  ride  unarmed,  and  on  a 
palfrey,  to  visit  him  in  his  tent,  with  no  better  guard  about 
me  than  thine  own  simple  person,  friend  Oliver." 

"  And  I,"  said  Oliver,  "though  I  pique  not  myself  upon 
managing  steel  in  any  other  shape  than  that  of  a  razor,  would 
rather  charge  a  Swiss  battalion  of  pikes  than  I  would  accom- 
pany your  Highness  upon  such  a  visit  of  friendship  to  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  when  he  hath  so  many  grounds  to  be  well  as- 
sured that  there  is  enmity  in  your  Majesty's  bosom  against 
him. 

"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Oliver,"  said  the  King,  "  with  all  thy 
pretensions  to  wisdom,  and  art  not  aware  that  deep  policy 
must  often  assume  the  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  sim- 
plicity, as  courage  occasionally  shrouds  itself  under  the  show 
of  modest  timidity.  Were  it  needful,  full  surely  would  I  do 
what  I  have  said — the  saints  always  blessing  our  purpose,  and 
the  heavenly  constellations  bringing  round,  in  their  course, 
a  proper  conjuncture  for  such  an  exploit." 

In  these  words  did  King  Louis  XI.  give  the  first  hint  of  the 
extraordinary  resolution  which  he  afterwards  adopted  in  order 
to  dupe  his  great  rival,  the  subsequent  execution  of  which 
had  very  nearly  proved  his  own  ruin. 

He  parted  with  his  counselor,  and  presently  afterwards 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye.  Few  per- 
suasions beyond  his  mere  license  would  have  been  necessary 
to  determine  their  retreat  from  the  court  of  France,  upon 
the  first  hint  that  they  might  not  be  eventually  protected 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  in- 
duce them  to  choose  Liege  for  the  place  of  their  retreat. 
They  entreated  and  requested  to  be  transferred  to  Bretagne 
or  Calais,  where,  under  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Bretague, 
or  King  of  England,  they  might  remain  in  a  state  of  safety 
until  the  sovereign  of  Burgundy  should  relent  in  his  rigorous 
purpose  towards  them.  But  neither  of  these  places  of  safety 
at  all  suited  the  plans  of  Louis,  and  he  was  at  last  successful 
in  inducing  them  to  adopt  that  thich  did  coincide  with 
them. 

The  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  for  their  defense  was  not 
10 
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to  be  questioned,  since  his  ecclesiastical  dignity  gave  him  the 
means  of  protecting  the  fugitives  against  all  Christian  princes; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  his  secular  forces,  if  not  numer- 
ous, seemed  at  least  sufficient  to  defend  his  person  and  all 
under  his  protection  from  any  sudden  violence.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  reach  the  little  court  of  the  bishop  in  safety  ; 
but  for  this  Louis  promised  to  provide,  by  spreading  a  report 
that  the  Ladies  of  Croye  had  escaped  from  Tours  by  night, 
under  fear  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  Burgundian  envoy, 
and  had  taken  their  flight  towards  Bretagne.  He  also 
promised  them  the  attendance  of  a  small  but  faithful  retinue 
and  letters  to  the  commanders  of  such  towns  and  fortresses 
as  they  might  pass,  with  instructions  to  use  every  means  for 
protecting  and  assisting  them  in  their  journey. 

The  Ladies  of  Croye,  although  internally  resenting  the 
ungenerous  and  discourteous  manner  in  which  Louis  thus 
deprived  them  of  the  promised  asylum  in  his  court,  were  so 
far  from  objecting  to  the  hasty  departure  which  he  proposed, 
that  they  even  anticipated  his  jn'oject  by  entreating  to  be 
permitted  to  set  forward  that  same  night.  The  Lady  Hame- 
line  was  already  tired  of  a  place  where  there  were  neither 
admiring  courtiers  nor  festivities  to  be  witnessed ;  and  the 
Lady  Isabelle  thought  she  had  seen  enough  to  conclude  that, 
were  the  temptation  to  become  a  little  stronger,  Louis  XL, 
not  satisfied  with  expelling  them  from  his  court,  would  not 
hesitate  to  deliver  her  up  to  her  irritated  suzerain,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Lastly,  Louis  himself  readily  acquiesced  in 
their  hasty  departure,  anxious  to  preserve  peace  with  Duke 
Charles,  and  alarmed  lest  the  beauty  of  Isabelle  should  in- 
terfere with  and  impede  the  favorite  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  bestowing  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Joan  upon 
his  cousin  of  Orleans. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    JOURNEY 

Talk  not  of  kings — I  scorn  the  poor  comparison  ; 
I  am  a  sage,  and  can  command  the  elements, 
At  least  men  think  I  can  ;  and  on  that  thought 
I  found  unbounded  empire. 

Albumazar. 

Occupation  and  adventure  might  be  said  to  crowd  upon 
the  young  Scottishman  with  the  force  of  a  spring-tide  ;  for 
he  was  speedily  summoned  to  the  apartment  of  his  captain, 
the  Lord  Crawford,  where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  again  be- 
held the  King.  After  a  few  words  respecting  the  honor  and 
trust  which  were  about  to  be  reposed  in  him,  which  made 
Quentin  internally  afraid  that  they  were  again  about  to  pro- 
pose to  him  such  a  watch  as  he  had  kept  upon  the  Count  of 
Crevecceur,  or  perhaps  some  duty  still  more  repugnant  to 
his  feelings,  he  was  not  relieved  merely,  but  delighted,  with 
hearing  that  he  was  selected,  with  the  assistance  of  four 
others  under  his  command,  one  of  whom  was  a  guide,  to 
escort  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  the  little  court  of  their  relative, 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  in  the  safest  and  most  commodious, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  secret,  manner  possible.  A 
scroll  was  given  him,  in  which  were  set  down  directions  for 
his  guidance,  for  the  places  of  halt  (generally  chosen  in  ob- 
scure villages,  solitary  monasteries,  and  situations  remote 
from  towns),  and  for  the  general  precautions  which  he  was 
to  attend  to,  especially  on  approaching  the  frontier  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  instructions  what 
he  ought  to  say  and  do  to  sustain  the  personage  of  the  maitre 
d'hotel  of  two  English  ladies  of  rank,  who  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  mid  were  about  to  visit 
the  holy  city  of  Cologne,  and  worship  the  relics  of  the  sage 
Eastern  monarchs  who  came  to  adore  the  nativity  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  for  under  that  character  the  Ladies  of  Croye  were 
to  journey. 

Without  having  any  defined  notions  of  the  cause  of  his 
delight,  Quentin  Durward's  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  the  idea  of 
approaehing  thus  nearly  to  the  person  of  the  beauty  of  the 
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turret,  and  in  a  situation  which  entitled  him  to  her  confi- 
dence, since  her  protection  was  in  so  great  a  degree  en- 
trusted to  his  conduct  and  courage.  He  felt  no  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  should  be  her  successful  guide  through 
the  hazards  of  her  pilgrimage.  Youth  seldom  thinks  of 
dangers  ;  and  bred  up  free,  and  fearless,  and  self-confiding, 
Quentin,  in  particular,  only  thought  of  them  to  defy  them, 
lie  longed  to  be  exempted  from  the  restraint  of  the  royal 
presence,  that  he  might  indulge  the  secret  glee  with  which 
such  unexpected  tidings  filled  him,  and  which  prompted 
him  to  bursts  of  delight  which  would  have  been  totally  un- 
fitting for  that  society. 

But  Louis  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  That  cautious 
monarch  had  to  consult  a  counselor  of  a  different  stamp 
from  Oliver  le  Diable,  and  who  was  supposed  to  derive  his 
skill  from  the  superior  and  astral  intelligences,  as  men, 
judging  from  their  fruits,  were  apt  to  think  the  counsels  of 
Oliver  sprung  from  the  devil  himself. 

Louis  therefore  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  impatient 
Quentin,  to  a  separate  tower  of  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  in 
which  was  installed,  in  no  small  ease  and  splendor,  the  cele- 
brated astrologer,  poet,  and  philosopher,  Galeotti  Marti,  or 
Martins,  or  Martivalle,*  a  native  of  Narni,  in  Italy,  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous  treatise,  Be  Vulgo  Incognitis,}  and  the 
subject  of  his  age's  admiration,  and  of  the  panegyrics  of 
Paulus  Jovius.  He  had  long  flourished  at  the  court  of  the 
celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  from  whom 
he  was  in  some  measure  decoyed  by  Louis,  who  grudged  the 
Hungarian  monarch  the  society  and  the  counsels  of  a  sage 
accounted  so  skilful  in  reading  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

Martivalle  was  none  of  those  ascetic,  withered,  pale  pro- 
fessors of  mystic  learning  of  those  days,  who  bleared  their 
eyes  over  the  midnight  furnace,  and  macerated  their  bodies 
by  out-watching  the  polar  bear.  He  indulged  in  all  courtly 
pleasures,  and,  until  he  grew  corpulent,  had  excelled  in  all 
martial  sports  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  use 
of  arms  ;  insomuch,  that  Janus  Pannonius  has  left  a  Latin 
epigram,  upon  a  wrestling-match  betwixt  Galeotti  and  a  re- 
nowned champion  of  that  art,  in  the  presence  of  the  Hun- 
garian king  and  court,  in  which  the  astrologer  was  com- 
pletely victorious. 

The  apartments  of  this  courtly  and  martial  sa^e  were  far 
more  splendidly  furnished  than  any  which  Quentin  had  yet 

*  See  Note  24. 
f  Concerning  Things  Unknown  to  the  Generality  of  Mankind. 
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seen  in  the  royal  place  ;  and  the  carving  and  ornamented 
woolwork  of  his  library,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  dis- 
played in  the  tapestries,  showed  the  elegant  taste  of  the 
learned  Italian.  Out  of  his  study  one  door  opened  to  his 
sleeping-apartment,  another  led  to  the  turret  which  served 
as  his  observatory.  A  large  oaken  table,  in  the  midst  of  the 
chamber,  was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  the  spoils 
of  the  tent  of  a  pacha  after  the  great  battle  of  Jaiza,  where 
the  astrologer  had  fought  abreast  with  the  valiant  champion 
of  Christendom,  Matthias  Corvinus.  On  the  table  lay  a 
variety  of  mathematical  and  astrological  instruments,  all  of 
the  most  rich  materials  and  curious  workmanship.  Ilis  as- 
trolabe of  silver  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  his  Jacob's  staff  of  ebony,  jointed  with  gold  and  curi- 
ously inlaid,  was  a  mark  of  esteem  from  the  reigning  Pope. 
There  were  various  other  miscellaneous  articles  disposed 
on  the  table,  or  hanging  around  the  walls  ;  amongst  others, 
two  complete  suits  of  armor,  one  of  mail,  the  other  of  plate, 
both  of  which,  from  their  great  size,  seemed  to  call  the 
gigantic  astrologer  their  owner,  a  Spanish  toledo,  a  Scot- 
tish broadsword,  a  Turkish  scimitar,  with  bows,  quivers,  and 
other  warlike  weapons,  musical  instruments  of  several  dif- 
ferent kinds,  a  silver  crucifix,  a  sepulchral  antique  vase,  and 
several  of  the  little  brazen  Penates  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
with  other  curious  nondescript  articles,  some  of  which,  in 
the  superstitious  opinions  of  that  period,  seemed  to  be  de- 
signed for  magical  purposes.  The  library  of  this  singular 
character  was  of  the  same  miscellaneous  description  with  his 
other  effects.  Curious  manuscripts  of  classic  antiquity  lay 
mingled  with  the  voluminous  labors  of  Christian  divines, 
and  of  those  painstaking  sages  who  professed  the  chemical 
science,  and  proffered  to  guide  their  students  into  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  nature  by  means  of  the  Hermetical  philos- 
ophy. Some  were  written  in  the  Eastern  character,  and 
others  concealed  their  sense  or  nonsense  under  the  veil  of 
hieroglyphics  and  cabaliatic  characters.  The  whole  apart- 
ment, and  its  furniture  of  every  kind,  formed  a  scene  very 
impressive  on  the  fancy,  considering  the  general  belief  then 
indisputably  entertained  concerning  the  truth  of  the  occult 
sciences  ;  and  that  effect  was  increased  by  the  manners  and 
appearance  of  the  individual  himself,  who,  seated  in  a  huge 
chair,  was  employed  in  curiously  examining  a  specimen,  just 
issued  from  the  Frankfort  press,  of  the  newly  invented  art 
of  printing.* 

*  See  Invention  of  Printing.    Note  23. 
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Galeotti  Martivalle  was  a  tall,  bulky,  yet  stately  man.  con- 
siderably past  his  prime,  and  whose  youthful  habits  of  ex- 
ercise, though  still  occasionally  resumed,  had  not  been  able 
to  contend  with  his  natural  tendency  to  corpulence,  in- 
creased by  sedentary  study  and  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  His  features,  though  rather  overgrown,  were 
dignified  and  noble,  and  a  santon  might  have  envied  the 
dark  and  downward  sweep  of  his  long-descending  beard. 
His  dress  was  a  chamber-robe  of  the  richest  Genoa  velvet, 
with  ample  sleeves,  clasped  with  frogs  of  gold,  and  lined 
with  sables.  It  was  fastened  round  his  middle  by  a  broad 
belt  of  virgin  parchment,  round  which  were  represented  in 
crimson  characters  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  King,  yet  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  such 
exalted  society  was  familiar,  and  who  was  not  at  all  likely, 
even  in  the  royal  presence,  to  compromise  the  dignity  then 
especially  affected  by  the  pursuers  of  science. 

"You  are  engaged,  father,"  said  the  King,  "  and,  as  I 
think,  with  the  new-fashioned  art  of  multiplying  manu- 
scripts by  the  intervention  of  machinery.  Can  things  of 
such  mechanical  and  terrestrial  import  interest  the  thoughts 
of  one  before  whom  Heaven  has  unrolled  her  own  celestial 
volumes  ?  " 

"  My  brother,"  replied  Martivalle — "for  so  the  tenant  of 
this  cell  must  term  even  the  King  of  France  when  he  deigns 
to  visit  him  as  a  disciple — believe  me  that,  in  considering 
the  consequences  of  this  invention,  I  read  with  as  certain 
augury  as  by  any  combination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  the 
most  awful  and  portentous  changes.  When  I  reflect  with 
what  slow  and  limited  supplies  the  stream  of  science  hath 
hitherto  descended  to  us,  how  difficult  to  be  obtained  by 
those  most  ardent  in  its  search,  how  certain  to  be  neglected 
by  all  who  regard  their  ease,  how  liable  to  be  diverted,  or 
altogether  dried  up,  by  the  invasions  of  barbarism — can  I 
look  forward  without  wonder  and  astonishment  to  tlie  lot  of 
a  succeeding  generation,  on  whom  knowledge  will  descend 
like  the  first  and  second  rain,  uninterrupted,  unabated, 
unbounded,  fertilizing  some  grounds  and  overflowing 
others,  changing  the  whole  form  of  social  life,  establishing 
and  overthrowing  religions,  erecting  and  destroying  king 
doms " 

"Hold,  Galeotti," said  Louis — "shall  these  changes  come 
in  our  time  ?  " 

"Xo,  my  royal  brother,"  replied  Martivalle;  "this  in- 
vention may  be  likened  to  a  young  tree  which  is  now  newly 
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planted,  but  shall,  in  succeeding  generations,  bear  fruit  as 
fatal,  vet  as  precious,  as  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden — the 
knowledge,  namely,  of  good  and  evil. 

Louis  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "Let  futurity 
look  to  what  concerns  them  ;  we  are  men  of  this  age.  and 
to  this  age  we  will  confine  our  care.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.  Tell  me,  hast  thou  proceeded  farther 
in  the  horoscope  which  I  sent  to  thee,  and  of  which  you 
made  me  some  report  ?  I  have  brought  the  party  hither, 
that  you  may  use  palmistry,  or  chiromancy,  if  such  is  your 
pleasure.     The  matter  is  pressing." 

The  bulky  sage  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  approaching  the 
young  soldier,  fixed  on  him  his  keen  large  dark  eyes,  as  if 
he  were  in  the  act  of  internally  spelling  and  dissecting  every 
lineament  and  feature.  Blushing  and  borne  down  by  this 
close  examination  on  the  part  of  one  whose  expression  was 
so  reverent  at  once  and  commanding,  Quentin  bent  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  and  did  not  again  raise  them  till  in  the  act 
of  obeying  the  sonorous  command  of  the  astrologer — "  Look 
up  and  be  not  afraid,  but  hold  forth  thy  hand.' 

When  Martivalle  had  inspected  his  palm,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  mystic  arts  which  he  practised,  he  led  the  King 
some  steps  aside.  "  My  royal  brother,"  he  said,  "  the  phys- 
iognomy of  this  youth,  together  with  the  lines  impressed 
on  his  hand,  confirm,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  report 
which  I  founded  on  his  horoscope,  as  well  as  that  judg- 
ment which  your  own  proficiency  in  our  sublime  arts  in- 
duced you  at  once  to  form  of  him.  All  promises  that  this 
youth  will  be  brave  and  fortunate." 

"  And  faithful  ? "  said  the  King  ;  "  for  valor  and  fortune 
square  not  always  with  fidelity." 

"And  faithful  also,"  said  the  astrologer;  "for  there  is 
manly  firmness  in  look  and  eye,  and  his  linca  vitm  is  deeply 
marked  and  clear,  which  indicates  a  true  and  upright  ad- 
herence  to  those  who  do  benefit  or  lodge  trust  in  him.  But 
yet " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  the  King.  "  Father  Galeotti,  where- 
fore do  you  now  pause  ?" 

"  The  ears  of  kings,"  said  the  sage,  "  are  like  the  palates 
of  those  dainty  patients  which  are  unable  to  endure  the 
bitterness  of  the  drugs  necessary  for  their  recovery." 

"  My  ears  and  my  palate  have  no  such  niceness,"  said 
Louis;  "let  me  hear  what  is  useful  counsel,  and  swallow 
what  is  wholesome  medicine.  I  quarrel  not  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  one  or  the  harsh  taste  of  the  other.     I  have  not 
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had  occupied,  and  pointed  out  to  him  one  at  some  distance. 

"  Are  we  then  so  much  estranged,  my  dearest  Alice  ?  n 
he  said. 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  she  replied.  a  In  jthe 
first  place,  let  mc  ask  the  cause  of  your  visit  here  at  so  late 
an  hour." 

u  You  heard,"  said  Everard,  "what  I  stated  to  your 
father  ? " 

"I  did  ;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  only  part  of  your 
errand  ;  something  there  seemed  to  be  which  applied  parti- 
cularly to  me." 

"It  was  a  fancy — a  strange  mistake,"  answered  Everard. 
"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  been  abroad  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  small  temptation 
to  wander  from  my  present  home,  poor  as  it  is  ;  and  whilst 
here  I  have  important  duties  to  discharge.  But  why  does 
Colonel  Everard  ask  so  strange  a  question  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  in  turn,  why  your  cousin  Markham  has  lost  the 
name  of  friendship  and  kindred,  and  even  of  some  nearer 
feeling,  and  then  I  will  answer  you,  Alice." 

"  It  is  soon  answered,"  she  said.  "  When  you  drew  your 
sword  against  my  father's  cause,  almost  against  his  person, 
I  studied,  more  than  I  should  have  done,  to  find  excuse  for 
you.  I  knew — that  is,  I  thought  I  knew — your  high  feel- 
ings of  public  duty.  I  knew  the  opinions  in  which  you  had 
been  bred  up ;  and  I  said,  '  I  will  not,  even  for  this,  cast 
him  off  :  he  opposes  his  King  because  he  is  loyal  to  his  coun- 
try. '  You  endeavored  to  avert  the  great  and  concluding- 
tragedy  of  the  Thirtieth  of  January,  and  it  confirmed  me 
in  my  opinion  that  Markham  Everard  might  be  misled,  but 
could  not  be  base  or  selfish." 

"And  what  has  changed  your  opinion,  Alice  ?  or  who 
dare,"  said  Everard,  reddening,  "attach  such  epithets  to 
the  name  of  Markham  Everard  ?  " 

"I  am  no  subject,"  she  said,  "for  exercising  your  valor, 
Colonel  Everard,  nor  do  I  mean  to  offend.  But  you  will 
find  enough  of  others  who  will  avow  that  Colonel  Everard  is 
truckling  to  the  usurper  Cromwell,  and  that  all  his  fair  pre- 
texts of  forwarding  his  country's  liberties  are  but  a  screen 
for  driving  a  bargain  with  the  successful  encroacher.  and 
obtaining  the  best  terms  he  can  for  himself  and  his  family." 

"  For  myself — never  !  " 

"But  for  your  family  you  have.  Yes,  I  am  well  assured 
that  you  have  pointed  out  to  the  military  tyrant  the  way  in 
which  he  and  his  satraps  may  master  the  government.     Do 
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"To  him  who  scurfs  forth  the  expedition,"  said  the  as- 
trologer, after  a  pause,  "  this  conjunction  doth  indeed  prom- 
ise success  ;  but  methinks  that  Saturn,  being  combust, 
threatens  danger  and  infortune  to  the  party  sent  ;  whence  I 
infer  that  the  errand  may  be  perilous,  or  even  fatal,  to  those 
who  are  to  journey.  Violence  and  captivity,  methinks,  are 
intimated  in  that  adverse  conjunction." 

••  Violence  and  captivity  to  those  who  are  sent,"  answered 
the  King,  "but  success  to  the  wishes  of  the  sender.  Runs 
it  not  thus,  my  learned  father  \" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  astrologer. 

The  King  paused,  without  giving  any  further  indication 
how  far  this  presaging  speech  (probably  hazarded  by  the  as- 
trologer from  his  conjecture  that  the  commission  related 
to  some  dangerous  purpose)  squared  with  his  real  object, 
which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  to  betray  the  Countess 
Isabelle  of  Grove  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck,  a 
nobleman  indeed  of  high  birth,  but  degraded  by  his  crimes 
into  a  leader  of  banditti,  distinguished  for  his  turbulent  dis- 
position and  ferocious  bravery. 

The  King  then  pulled  forth  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and, 
ere  he  gave  it  to  Martivalle,  said,  in  a  tone  which  resembled 
that  of  an  apology — "  Learned  Galeotti,  be  notsuprised  that, 
possessing  in  you  an  oracular  treasure  superior  to  that  lodged 
in  the  breast  of  any  now  alive,  not  excepting  the  great  Nos- 
tradamus  himself,  I  am  desirous  frequently  to  avail  myself 
of  your  skill  in  those  doubts  and  difficulties  which  beset 
every  prince  who  hath  to  contend  with  rebellion  within  his 
land  and  with  external  enemies,  both  powerful  and  inveter- 
ate." 

"When  I  was  honored  with  your  request,  sire,"  said  the 
philosopher,  '''and  abandoned  the  court  of  Buda  for  that  of 
rlessis,  it  was  with  the  resolution  to  place  at  the  command  of 
my  royal  patron  whatever  my  art  had  that  might  be  of  serv- 
ice to  him." 

"Enough,  good  Martivalle — I  pray  thee  attend  to  the  im- 
port of  this  question."  lie  proceeded  to  read  from  the 
paper  in  his  hand  :  "A  person  having  on  hand  a  weighty 
controversy,  which  is  like  to  draw  to  debate  either  by  law  or 
by  force  of  arms,  is  desirous,  for  the  present,  to  seek  accom- 
modation by  a  personal  interview  with  his  antagonist.  He 
desires  to  know  what  day  will  be  propitious  for  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  purpose  ;  also  what  is  likely  to  be  the  sue 
of  such  a  negotiation,  and  whether  his  adversary  will  be 
moved  to  answer  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him  with 
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gratitute  and  Kindness,  or  may  rather  be  likely  to  abuse 
the  opportunitity  and  advantage  whieh  such  meeting  may 
afford  him  ? 

"It  is  a?i  important  question/'  said  Martivalle,  when  the 
King  had  done  reading,  "and  requires  that  I  should  set  a 
planetary  figure,  and  give  it  instant  and  deep  consideration." 

"Let  it  be  so,  my  good  father  in  the  sciences,  and  thou 
ehalt  know  what  it  is  to  oblige  a  King  of  France.  We  are 
determined,  if  the  constellations  forbid  not — and  our  own 
humble  art  leads  us  to  think  that  they  approve  our  pur- 
pose— to  hazard  something,  even  in  our  own  person,  to  stop 
these  anti-Christian  wars." 

"  May  the  saints  forward  your  Majesty's  pious  intent/' 
said  the  astrologer,  "and  guard  your  sacred  person  \" 

"  Thanks,  learned  father.  Here  is  something,  the  while, 
to  enlarge  your  curious  library." 

He  placed  under  one  of  the  volumes  a  small  purse  of  gold  ; 
for,  economical  even  in  his  superstitions,  Louis  conceived  the 
astrologer  sufficiently  bound  to  his  service  by  the  pensions 
he  had  assigned  him,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to  the 
use  of  his  skill  at  a  moderate  rate,  even  upon  great  exigencies. 

Louis,  having  thus,  in  legal  phrase,  added  a  refreshing  fee 
to  his  general  retainer,  turned  from  him  to  address  Durward. 
"  Follow  me/'  he  said,  "  my  bonny  Scot,  as  one  chosen  by 
destiny  and  a  monarch  to  accomplish  a  bold  adventure.  All 
must  be  got  ready  that  thou  mayst  put  foot  in  stirrup  the 
very  instant  the  bell  of  St.  Martin's  tolls  twelve.  One  min- 
ute sooner,  one  minute  later,  were  to  forfeit  the  favorable 
aspect  of  the  constellations  which  smile  on  your  adventure. " 

Thus  saying,  the  King  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his 
young  Guardsman  ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the 
astrologer  gave  way  to  very  different  feelings  from  those 
which  seemed  to  animate  him  during  the  royal  presence. 

"  The  niggardly  slave  ! "  he  said,  weighing  the  purse  in 
his  hand,  for,  being  a  man  of  unbounded  expense,  he  had 
almost  constant  occasion  for  money — "the  base,  sordid 
scullion!  A  coxswain's  wife  would  give  more  to  know  that 
her  husband  had  crossed  the  narrow  seas  in  safety.  He 
acquire  any  tincture  of  humane  letters  !  yes,  when  prowling 
foxes  and  yelling  wolves  become  musicians.  He  read  the 
glorious  blazoning  of  the  firmament !  ay,  when  sordid  moles 
shall  become  lynxes.  Post  tot  promissa — after  so  many 
promises  made,  to  entice  me  from  the  court  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Matthias,  where  Hun  and  Turk,  Christian  and  infidel, 
the  Czar  of  Muscovia  and  the  Cham  of  Tartary  themselves, 
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contended  to  load  me  with  gifts,  doth  he  think  I  am  to  abide 
in  this  old  castle,  like  a  bullfinch  in  a  cage,  fain  to  sing  as 
oft  as  he  chooses  to  whistle,  and  all  for  seed  and  water  ? 
Xot  so — ant  inveniam  triam,  autfaciam :  I  will  discover  or  con- 
trive a  remedy.  The  Cardinal  Balue  is  politic  and  liberal ; 
this  query  shall  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  his  Eminence's  own 
fault  if  the  stars  speak  not  as  he  would  have  them." 

He  again  took  the  despised  guerdon  and  weighed  it  in  his 
hand-  "It  may  be,"  he  said,  "  there  is  some  jewel  or  pearl  of 
price  concealed  in  this  paltry  case.  I  have  heard  he  can  be  lib- 
eral even  to  hivishness  when  it  suits  his  caprice  or  interest." 

He  emptied  the  purse,  which  contained  neither  more  nor 
less  than  ten  gold  pieces.  The  indignation  of  the  astrologer 
was  extreme.  "Thinks  he  that  for  such  paltry  rate  of  hire 
I  will  practise  that  celestial  science  which  I  have  studied 
with  the  Armenian  abbot  of  Istrahoff,  who  had  not  seen  the 
sun  for  forty  years  ;  with  the  Greek  Dubravius,  who  is  said 
to  have  raised  the  dead,  and  have  even  visited  the  Scheik 
Ebn  Mali  in  his  cave  in  the  deserts  of  Thebais  ?  No,  by 
Heaven  !  he  that  contemns  art  shall  perish  through  his  own 
ignorance,  Ten  pieces  !  a  pittance  which  I  am  half  ashamed 
to  offer  to  Toinette,  to  buy  her  new  breast-laces." 

So  saying,  the  indignant  sage  nevertheless  plunged  the 
contemned  pieces  of  gold  into  a  large  pouch  which  he  wore 
at  his  girdle,  which  Toinette  and  other  abettors  of  lavish 
expense  generally  contrived  to  empty  fully  faster  than  the 
philosopher,  with  all  his  art,  could  find  the  means  of  filling. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  JOURNEY 

I  see  thee  yet,  fair  France  :  thou  favor d  land 

Of  art  and  nature,  thou  art  still  before  me  ; 

Thy  sons,  to  whom  their  labor  is  a  sport, 

So  well  thy  grateful  soil  returns  its  tribute  ; 

Thy  sun-burned  daughters,  with  their  laughing  eyes 

And  glossy  raven-locks.     But,  favor'd  France, 

Thou  hast  had  many  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell, 

In  ancient  times  as  now. 

Anonymous. 

Avoiding  all  conversation  with  any  one,  for  such  was  his 
charge,  Quentin  Durward  proceeded  hastily  to  array  himself 
in  a  strong  but  plain  cuirass,  with  thigh  and  arm  pieces, 
and  placed  on  his  head  a  good  steel  cap  without  any  visor. 
To  these  was  added  a  handsome  cassock  of  shamois  leather, 
finely  dressed,  and  laced  down  the  seams  with  some  em- 
broidery, such  as  might  become  a  superior  officer  in  a  noble 
household. 

These  were  brought  to  his  apartment  by  Oliver,  who, 
with  his  quiet,  insinuating  smile  and  manner,  acquainted 
him  that  his  uncle  had  been  summoned  to  mount  guard 
purposely  that  he  might  make  no  inquiries  concerning  these 
mysterious  movements. 

"Your  excuse  will  be  made  to  your  kinsman,"  said  Oliver, 
smiling  again  ;  "  and,  my  dearest  son,  when  you  return 
safe  from  the  execution  of  this  pleasing  trust,  I  doubt  not 
vou  will  be  found  worthy  of  such  promotion  as  will  dis- 
pense with  your  accounting  for  your  motions  to  any  one, 
while  it  will  place  you  at  the  head  of  those  who  must  render 
an  account  of  theirs  to  vou." 

So  spoke  Oliver  le  Diable,  calculating,   probably,  in  his 

own  mind  the  great  chance  there  was  that  the  poor  youth 

whose  hand  he   squeezed  affectionately  as  he  spoke  must 

necessarily  encounter  death  or  captivity  in  the  commission 

entrusted  to  his  charge.     He  added  to  his  fair  words  a  small 

purse  of  gold,  to  defray  necessary  expenses  on  the  road,  as 

a  gratuity  on  the  King's  part. 
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At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  at  midnight,  Quentin,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  proceeded  to  the  second  court- 
yard, and  paused  under  the  Dauphin's  Tower,  which,  as  the 
reader  knows,  was  assigned  for  the  temporary  residence  of 
the  Countesses  of  Croye.  He  found,  at  this  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  men  and  horses  appointed  to  compose  the  ret- 
inue, leading  two  sumpter  mules  already  loaded  with  bag- 
re,  and  holding  three  palfreys  for  the  two  countesses  and 
a  faithful  waiting-woman,  with  a  stately  war-horse  for  him- 
self, whose  steel-plated  saddle  glanced  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
Not  a  word  of  recognition  was  spoken  on  either  side.  The 
men  sat  still  in  their  saddles,  as  if  they  were  motionless  : 
and  by  the  same  imperfect  light  Quention  saw  with  pleasure 
that  they  were  all  armed,  and  held  long  lances  in  their 
hands.  They  were  only  three  in  number  ;  but  one  of  them 
whispered  to  Quentin,  in  a  strong  Gascon  accent,  that  their 
guide  was  to  join  them  beyond  Tours. 

Meantime,  lights  glanced  to  and  fro  at  the  lattices  of  the 
tower,  as  if  there  was  bustle  and  preparation  among  its  in- 
habitants. At  length,  a  small  door,  which  led  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  to  the  court,  was  unclosed,  and  three 
females  came  forth,  attended  by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 
They  mounted  in  silence  the  palfreys  which  stood  prepared 
for  them,  while  their  attendant  on  foot  led  the  way,  and 
gave  the  passwords  and  signals  to  the  watchful  guards, 
whose  posts  they  passed  in  succession.  Thus  they  at  length 
reached  the  exterior  of  those  formidable  barriers.  Here  the 
man  on  foot,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  their  guide,  paused, 
and  spoke  low  and  earnestly  to  the  two  foremost  females. 

"  May  Heaven  bless  you,  sire/*  said  a  voice  which  thrilled 
upon  Quentin  Durward's  ear,  "and  forgive  you,  even  if 
your  purposes  be  more  interested  than  your  words  express  ! 
To  be  placed  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  the  good 
Bishop  of  Liege  is  the  utmost  extent  of  my  desire." 

The  person  whom  she  thus  addressed  muttered  an  inaudi- 
ble answer,  and  retreated  back  through  the  barrier-gate, 
while  Quentin  thought  that,  by  the  moon-glimpse,  he  rec- 
ognized in  him  the  King  himself,  Avhose  anxiety  for  the 
departure  of  his  guests  had  probably  induced  him  to  give 
his  presence,  in  case  scruples  should  arise  on  their  part  or 
difficulties  on  that  of  the  guards  of  the  castle. 

When  the  riders  were  beyond  the  castle,  it  was  necessary 
for  some  time  to  ride  with  great  precaution,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls,  snares,  and  similar  contrivances  which 
were  placed  for  the  annoyance  of  strangers.     The  Gascon 
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was,  however,  completely  possessed  of  the  clue  to  this 
labyrinth^  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  riding  they  found 
themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  Plessis  le  Pare,  and  not  far 
distant  from  the  city  of  Tours. 

The  moon,  which  had  now  extricated  herself  from  the 
clouds  through  which  she  was  formerly  wacling,  shed  a  full 
sea  of  glorious  light  upon  a  landscape  equally  glorious. 
They  saw  the  princely  Loire  rolling  his  majestic  tide  through 
the  richest  plain  in  France,  and  sweeping  along  between 
banks  ornamented  with  towers,  and  terraces,  and  with  olives 
and  vineyards.  They  saw  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Tours, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Touraine,  raising  their  portal  towers 
and  embattlements  white  in  the  moonlight,  while  from  with- 
in their  circle  rose  the  immense  Gothic  mass  which  the  de- 
votion of  the  sainted  Bishop  Perpetuus  erected  as  early  as 
the  5th  century,  and  which  the  zeal  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  had  enlarged  with  such  architectural  splendors  as 
rendered  it  the  most  magnificent  church  in  France.  The 
towers  of  the  church  of  St.  Gatien  were  also  visible,  and  the 
gloomy  -strength  of  the  castle,  which  was  said  to  have  been, 
in  ancient  times,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Valentin ian. 

Even  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  of 
a  nature  so  engrossing,  did  not  prevent  the  wonder  and 
delight  with  which  the  young  Scottish  man,  accustomed  to 
the  waste  though  impressive  landscape  of  his  own  mountains, 
and  the  poverty  even  of  his  country's  most  stately  scenery, 
looked  on  a  scene  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  have  vied 
in  adorning  with  their  richest  splendor.  But  he  was  recalled 
to  the  business  of  the  moment  by  the  voice  of  the  elder  lady, 
pitched  at  least  an  octave  higher  than  those  soft  tones  which 
bid  adieu  to  King  Louis,  demanding  to  speak  with  the 
leader  of  the  band.  Spurring  his  horse  forward,  Quentin 
respectfully  presented  himself  to  the  ladies  in  that  capacity, 
and  thus  underwent  the  interrogatories  of  the  Lady  Hame- 
line. 

"  What  was  his  name,  and  what  his  degree  ?  " 

He  told  both. 

"  Was  he  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  road  ?  " 

"  He  could  not,"  he  replied,  "  pretend  to  much  knowledge 
of  the  route,  but  he  was  furnished  with  full  instructions, 
and  he  was,  at  their  first  resting-place  to  be  provided  with  a 
guide  in  all  respects  competent  to  the  task  of  directing  their 
farther  journey  ;  meanwhile,  a  horseman  who  had  just  joined 
them,  and  made  the  number  of  their  guard  four,  was  to  be 
their  cruide  for  the  first  stage." 
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"  And  wherefore  were  you  selected  for  such  a  duty,  young 
gentleman  ?  "  said  the  lady.  "  I  am  told  you  arc  the  same 
youth  who  was  lately  upon  guard  in  the  gallery  in  which  we 
met  the  Princess  of  France.  You  seem  young  and  inexperi- 
enced for  such  a  charge  ;  a  stranger,  too,  in  France,  and 
speaking  the  language  as  a  foreigner/' 

"  I  am  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  King,  madam, 
but  am  not  qualified  to  reason  on  them/'  answered  the  young 
soldier. 

"  Are  you  of  noble  birth  ?  "  demanded  the  same  querist. 
"I  may  safely  affirm  so,  madam,"  replied  Quentin. 
"  And  are  you  not,"  said  the  younger  lady,  addressing  him 
in  her  turn,  but  with  a  timorous  accent,  "the  same  whom  I 
saw  when  I    was  called  to   wait  upon  the  King  at   yonder 
inn  ?" 

t  Lowering    his   voice,    perhaps   from    similar   feelings   of 
timidity,  Quentin  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Then,  methinks,  my  cousin,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle, 
addressing  the  Lady  Hameline,  "  we  must  be  safe  under 
this  young  gentleman's  safeguard  ;  he  looks  not,  at  least, 
like  one  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  treacherous 
crueltv  upon  two  helpless  women  could  be  with  safetY  en- 
trusted." "* 

"  On  my  honor,  madam,"  said  Durward,  "  by  the  fame  of 
my  house,  by  the  bones  of  my  ancestry,  I  could  not,  for 
France  and  Scotland  laid  into  one,  be  guilty  of  treachery  or 
cruelty  towards  you  !  " 

"You  speak  well,  young  man,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline  ; 
"  but  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  fair  speeches  from  the  King 
of  France  and  his  agents.  It  was  by  these  that  we  were 
induced,  when  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  might 
have  been  attained  with  less  risk  than  now,  or  when  we 
might  have  thrown  ourselves  on  that  of  Wenceslaus  of 
Germany  or  of  Edward  of  England,  to  seek  refuge  in  France. 
And  in  what  did  the  promises  of  the  King  result  ?  In  an 
obscure  and  shameful  concealing  of  us,  under  plebeian 
names,  as  a  sort  of  prohibited  wares,  in  yonder  paltry 
hostelry,  when  we,  who,  as  thou  knowest,  Marthon  (address- 
ing her  domestic),  never  put  on  our  head-tire  save  under  a 
canopy,  and  upon  a  dais  of  three  degrees,  were  compelled  to 
attire  ourselves  standing  on  the  simple  floor,  as  if  we  had 
been  two  milkmaids." 

Marthon  admitted  that  her  lady  spoke  a  most  melancholy 
truth. 

"  I  would  that  had  been  the  sorest  evil,  dear  kinswoman," 
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said  the  Lady  Isabelle  ;  "I  could  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
state." 

i '  But  not  with  society,"  said  the  elder  countess  ;  "  that. 
my  sweet  cousin,  was  impossible/' 

"I  would  have  dispensed  with  all,  my  dearest  kins- 
woman," answered  Isabelle,  in  a  voice  which  penetrated  to 
the  very  heart  of  her  young  conductor  and  guard — "with 
all,  for  a  safe  and  honorable  retirement.  I  wish  not — God 
knows,  I  never  wished — to  occasion  war  betwixt  France  and 
my  native  Burgundy,  or  that  lives  should  be  lost  for  such 
as  I  am.  I  only  implored  permission  to  retire  to  the  con- 
vent of  Marmoutier  or  to  any  other  holy  sanctuary." 

"  You  spoke  then  like  a  fool,  my  cousin, "  answered  the 
elder  lady,  "and  not  like  a  daughter  of  my  noble  brother. 
It  is  well  there  is  still  one  alive  who  hath  some  of  the  spirit 
of  the  noble  house  of  Croye.  How  should  a  high-born  lady 
be  known  from  a  sunburnt  milkmaid  save  that  spears  are 
broken  for  the  one  and  only  hazel-poles  shattered  for  the 
other  ?  I  tell  you,  maiden,  that  while  I  was  in  the  very 
earliest  bloom,  scarcely  older  than  yourself,  the  famous  pas- 
age  of  arms  at  Haflinghem  was  held  in  my  honor  ;  the  chal- 
lengers were  four,  the  assailants  so  many  as  twelve.  It 
lasted  three  days,  and  cost  the  lives  of  two  adventurous 
knights,  the  fracture  of  one  back-bone,  one  collar-bone, 
three  legs  and  two  arms,  besides  flesh-wounds  and  bruises  be- 
yond the  heralds'  counting  ;  and  thus  have  the  ladies  of 
our  house  ever  been  honored.  Ah  !  had  you  but  half  the 
heart  of  your  noble  ancestry,  you  would  find  means  at  some 
court,  where  ladies'  love  and  fame  in  arms  are  still  prized, 
to  maintain  a  tournament,  at  which  your  hand  should  be  the 
prize,  as  was  that  of  your  great-grandmother  of  blessed 
memory  at  the  spear-running  of  Strasbourg ;  and  thus 
should  vou  gain  the  best  lance  in  Europe  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Croye,  both  against  the  oppression  of 
Burgundy  and  the  policy  of  France." 

"  But,  fair  kinswoman,"  answered  the  younger  countess, 
"  I  have  been  told  by  my  old  nurse  that,  although  the  Rhine- 
grave  was  the  best  lance  at  the  great  tournament  at  Stras- 
bourg, and  so  won  the  hand  of  my  hand  of  my  respected 
ancestor,  yet  the  match  was  no  happy  one,  as  he  used  often 
to  scold,  and  sometimes  even  to  beat,  my  great-grandmother 
of  blessed  memory." 

"And  wherefore  not?"  said  the  elder  countess,  in  her 
romantic  enthusiasm  for  the  profession  of  chivalry — "why 
should  those  victorious  arms,  accustomed  to  deal  blows  when 
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abroad,  be  bound  to  restrain  their  energies  at  home  ?  A 
thousand  times  rather  would  I  be  beaten  twice  a-day  by  a 
husband  whose  arm  was  as  much  feared  by  others  as  by  me 
than  he  the  wife  of  a  coward,  who  dared  neither  to  lift  hand 
to  his  wife  nor  to  any  one  else  ?" 

"  I  should  wish  you  joy  of  such  an  active  mate,  fair  aunt/' 
replied  Isabelle,  "  without  envying  you  ;  for  if  broken  bones 
be  lovely  in  tourneys,  there  is  nothing  less  amiable  in  ladies' 
bower." 

"Nay,  but  the  beating  is  no  necessary  consequence  of 
wedding  with  a  knight  of  fame  in  arms/''  said  the  Lady 
Hameline  ;  "  though  it  is  true  that  our  ancestor  of  blessed 
memory,  the  Rhinegrave  Gottfried,  was  something  rough- 
tempered,  and  addicted  to  the  use  of  Rheinwein.  The  very 
perfect  knight  is  a  lamb  among  ladies  and  a  lion  among 
lances.  There  was  Thibault  of  Montigni — God  be  with  him  ! 
— he  was  the  kindest  soul  alive,  and  not  only  was  he  never 
so  discourteous  as  to  lift  hand  against  his  lady,  but,  by  our 
good  dame,  he  who  beat  all  enemies  without  doors  found  a 
fair  foe  who  could  belabor  him  within.  Weil,  'twas  his  own 
fault.  He  was  one  of  the  challengers  at  the  passage  of 
Haflinghem,  and  so  well  bestirred  himself  that,  if  it  had 
pleased  Heaven,  and  your  grandfather,  there  might  have 
been  a  lady  of  Montigni  who  had  used  his  gentle  nature 
more  gently." 

The  Countess  Isabelle,  who  had  some  reason  to  dread  this 
passage  of  Haflinghem,  it  being  a  topic  upon  which  her 
aunt  was  at  all  times  very  diffuse,  suffered  the  conversation 
to  drop  ;  and  Quentin,  with  the  natural  politeness  of  one  who 
had  been  gently  nurtured,  dreading  lest  his  presence  might 
be  a  restraint  on  their  conversation,  rode  forward  to  join  the 
guide,  as  if  to  ask  him  some  questions  concerning  their 
route. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  continued  their  journey  in  silence, 
or  in  such  conversation  as  is  not  worth  narrating,  until  day 
began  to  break  ;  and  as  they  had  then  been  on  horseback  for 
several  hours,  Quentin,  anxious  lest  they  should  be  fatigued, 
became  impatient  to  know  their  distance  from  the  nearest 
resting-place. 

"  I  will  show  it  you,"  answered  the  guide,  "in  half  an 
hour." 

"And  then  you  leave  us  to  other  guidance  ?"  continued 
Quentin. 

"  Even  so,  seignior  archer."  replied  the  man  ;  "  my 
journeys  are  always  short  and  straight.  When  you  and 
ii 
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others,  seignior  archer,  go  by  the  bow,   I  always  go  by  the 
cord." 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  long  been  down,  and  the  lights 
of  dawn  were  beginning  to  spread  bright  and  strong  in  the 
east,  and  to  gleam  on  the  bosom  of  a  small  lake,  on  the  verge 
of  which  they  had  been  riding  for  a  short  space  of  time. 
This  lake  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  scattered  over 
with  single  trees,  groves,  and  thickets  ;  but  which  might  be 
yet  termed  open,  so  that  objects  began  to  be  discerned  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Quentin  cast  his  eye  on  the  person 
whom  lie  rode  beside,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  a  slouched 
overspreading  hat,  which  resembled  the  sombrero  of  a 
Spanish  peasant,  he  recognized  the  facetious  features  of  the 
same  Petit-Andre  whose  fingers,  not  long  since,  had,  in  con- 
cert with  those  of  his  lugubrious  brother,  Trois-Eschelles, 
been  so  unpleasantly  active  about  his  throat.  Impelled  by 
aversion  not  altogether  unmixed  with  fear  (for  in  his  own 
country  the  executioner  is  regarded  with  almost  superstitious 
horror),  which  his  late  narrow  escape  had  not  diminished, 
Durward  instinctively  moved  his  horse's  head  to  the  right, 
and  pressing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  spur,  made  a 
demi-volte,  which  separated  him  eight  feet  from  his  hateful 
companion. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho!"  exclaimed  Petit- Andre  ;  "by  our 
Lady  of  the  Greve,  our  young  soldier  remembers  us  of  old. 
What !  comrade,  you  bear  no  malice,  I  trust  ?  Every  one 
wins  his  bread  in  this  country.  No  man  need  be  ashamed 
of  having  come  through  my  hands,  for  I  will  do  my  work 
with  any  that  ever  tied  a  living  weight  to  a  dead  tree.  And 
God  hath  given  me  grace  to  be  such  a  merry  fellow  withal. 
Ha  !  ha!  ha!  I  could  tell  you  such  jests  I  have  cracked 
between  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  the  top  of  the  gallows, 
that,  by  my  halidome,  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  my  job 
rather  hastily,  for  fear  the  fellows  should  die  with  laughing, 
and  so  shame  my  mystery  ! " 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  edged  his  horse  sideways,  to  regain 
the  interval  which  the  Scot  had  left  between  them,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  "  Come,  seignior  archer,  let  there  be  no 
unkindness  betwixt  us  !  For  my  part,  I  always  do  my  duty 
without  malice,  and  with  a  light  heart,  and  I  never  love  a 
man  better  than  when  I  have  put  my  scant-of-wind  collar 
about  his  neck,  to  dub  him  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Pati- 
bularius,  as  the  provost's  chaplain,  the  worthy  Father 
Vaconeldiablo,  is  wont  to  call  the  patron  saint  of  the 
provostry." 
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"  Keep  back,  thou  wretched  object  !  "  exclaimed  Quentin, 
as  the  finisher  of  the  law  again  sought  to  approach  him 
closer,  "  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  teach  you  the  distance 
that  should  be  betwixt  rien  of  honor  and  such  an  out- 
cast." 

"  La  you  there,  how  hot  you  are  !  "  said  the  fellow.  '•  Mad 
you  said  men  of  lionesty,  there  had  been  some  savor  of  truth 
in  it ;  but  for  men  of  honor,  good  lack,  I  have  to  deal  with 
them  every  day,  as  nearly  and  closely  as  I  was  about  to  do 
business  with  you.  But  peace  be  with  you,  and  keep  your 
company  to  yourself.  I  would  have  bestowed  a  flagon  of 
Auvernat  upon  you  to  wash  away  every  unkindness  ;  but 'tis 
like  you  scorn  my  courtesy.  Well.  Be  as  churlish  as  you 
list ;  I  never  quarrel  with  my  customers — my  jerry-come- 
tumbles,  my  merry  dancers,  my  little  playfellows,  as  Jacques 
Butcher  says  to  his  lambs — those,  in  fine,  who,  like  your 
seigniorship,  have  H.  E.  M.  P.  written  on  their  foreheads. 
No — no,  let  them  use  me  as  they  list,  they  shall  have  my 
good  service  at  last  ;  and  yourself  shall  see,  when  you  next 
come  under  Petit-Andre's  hands,  that  he  knows  how  to 
forgive  an  injury/'' 

So  saying,  and  summing  up  the  whole  with  a  provoking 
wink  and  such  an  intcrjectional  tchick  as  men  quicken  a  dull 
horse  with,  Petit-Andre  drew  off  to  the  other  side  of  the 
path,  and  left  the  youth  to  digest  the  taunts  he  had  treated 
him  with,  as  his  proud  Scottish  stomach  best  might.  A 
strong  desire  had  Quentin  to  have  belabored  him  while  the 
staff  of  his  lance  could  hold  together  ;  but  he  put  a  restraint 
on  his  passion,  recollecting  that  a  brawl  with  such  a  character 
could  be  creditable  at  no  time  or  place,  and  that  a  quarrel 
of  any  kind,  on  the  present  occasion,  would  be  a  breach  of 
duty,  and  might  involve  the  most  perilous  consequences. 
He  therefore  swallowed  his  wrath  at  the  ill-timed  and  pro- 
fessional jokes  of  Mons.  Petit-Andre,  and  contented  himself 
with  devoutly  hoping  that  they  had  not  reached  the  ears  of 
Ins  fair  charge,  on  which  they  could  not  be  supposed  to 
make  an  impression  in  favor  of  himself,  as  one  obnoxious  to 
such  sarcasms.  But  he  was  speedily  aroused  from  such 
thoughts  by  the  cry  of  both  the  ladies  at  once,  "  Look  back 
— look  back  !  For  the  love  of  Heaven  look  to  yourself  and 
us  ;  we  are  pursued  ! " 

Quentin  hastily  looked  back,  and  saw  that  two  armed  men 
were  in  fact  following  them,  and  riding  at  such  a  pace  as 
must  soon  bring  them  up  with  their  party.  "It  can/'  he 
said,  "  be  only  some  of  the  provostry  making  their  rounds 
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in  the  forest.  Do  thou  look/'  he  said  to  Petit-Andre,  "and 
«ee  what  they  may  be." 

Petit-Andre  obeyed.  ;  and.  rolling  himself  jocosely  in  the 
saddle  after  he  had  made  his  observations,  replied,  "  These, 
fair  sir,  are  neither  your  comrades  nor  mine — neither  archers 
nor  marshal's-men  ;  for  I  think  they  wear  helmets,  with 
visors  lowered,  and  gorgets  of  the  same.  A  plague  niton 
these  gorgets,  of  all  other  pieces  of  armor  !  I  have  fumbled 
with  them  an  hour  before  I  could  undo  the  rivets." 

"  Do  you,  gracious  ladies,"  said  Durward,  without  attend- 
ing to  Petit-Andre,  "ride  forward,  not  so  fast  as  to  raise  an 
opinion  of  your  being  in  flight,  and  yet  fast  enough  to  avail 
yourselves  of  the  impediment  which  I  shall  presently  place 
between  you  and  these  men  who  follow  us."  . 

The  Countess  Isabelle  looked  to  their  guide,  and  then 
whispered  to  her  aunt,  who  spoke  to  Qnentin  thus — "We 
have  confidence  in  your  care,  fair  archer,  and  will  rather 
abide  the  risk  of  whatever  may  chance  in  your  company  than 
we  will  go  onward  with  that  man,  whose  mein  is,  we  think, 
of  no  srood  augury." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  ladies,"  said  the  youth.  "There  are 
"but  two  who  come  after  us  ;  and  though  they  be  knights, 
as  their  arms  seem  to  show,  they  shall,  if  they  have  any 
evil  purpose,  learn  how  a  Scottish  gentleman  can  do  his 
devoir  in  the  presence  and  for  the  defense  of  such  as  you. 
Which  of  you  there,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  guards 
whom  he  commanded,  "  is  willing  to  be  my  comrade,  and  to 
break  a  lance  with  these  gallants  ?" 

Two  of  the  men,  obviously  faltered  in  resolution  ;  but  the 
third,  Bertram!  (luyot,  swore  "  that  cap  de  Dion,  were  they 
knights  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  he  would  try  their 
mettle  for  the  honor  of  G-ascony." 

While  he  spoke,  the  two  knights — for  they  seemed  of  no 
less  rank — came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  party,  in  which 
Quentin,  with  his  sturdy  adherent,  had  by  this  time  sta- 
tioned himself.  They  were  fully  accoutered  in  excellent 
armor  of  polished  steel,  without  any  device  by  which  they 
could  be  distinguished. 

One  of  them,  as  they  approached,  called  out  to  Quentin, 
"Sir  squire,  give  place  ;  we  come  to  relieve  you  of  a  charge 
which  is  above  your  rank  and  condition.  You  will  do  well 
to  leave  these  ladies  in  our  care,  who  are  fitter  to  wait  upon 
them,  especially  as  we  know  that  in  yours  they  are  little 
better  than  captives. 

"  In   return    to  your   demands,    sirs/3  replied   Durward, 
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"  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  discharging  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  me  by  the  present  sovereign  ;  and  next,  that 
however  unworthy  I  may  be,  the  ladies  desire  to  abide  under 
my  protection." 

""  Out,  sirrah  !  M  exclaimed  one  of  the  champions  ;  "  will 
you,  a  wandering  beggar,  put  yourself  on  terms  of  resistance 
against  belted  knights  ?" 

"They  are  indeed  terms  of  resistance,"  said  Quentin, 
"  since  they  oppose  your  insolent  and  unlawful  aggression  ; 
and  if  there  be  difference  of  rank  between  us,  which  as  yet 
I  know  not,  your  discourtesy  has  done  it  away.  Draw  your 
sword,  or,  if  "you  will  use  the  lance,  take  ground  for  your 
career." 

While  the  knights  turned  their  horses  and  rode  back  to 
the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  Quentin, 
looking  to  the  ladies,  bent  low  on  his  saddle-bow,  as  if 
desiring  their  favorable  regard,  and  as  they  streamed  towards 
him  their  kerchiefs  in  token  of  encouragement,  the  two 
assailants  had  gained  the  distance  necessary  for  their  charge; 

Calling  to  the  Gascon  to  bear  himself  like  a  man,  Durward 
put  his  steed  into  motion  ;  and  the  four  horsemen  met  in  full 
career  in  the  midst  of  the  ground  which  at  first  separated 
them.  The  shock  was  fatal  to  the  poor  Gascon  ;  for  his  ad- 
versary, aiming  at  his  face,  which  was  undefended  by  a  visor, 
ran  him  through  the  eye  into  his  brain,  so  that  he  fell  dead 
from  his  horse. 

On  the  other  hand,  Quentin,  though  laboring  under  the 
same  disadvantage,  swayed  himself  in  the  saddle  so  dex- 
terously that  thehostile  lance,  slightly  scratching  his  cheek, 
passed  over  his  right  shoulder  ;  while  his  own  spear,  striking 
his  antagonist  fair  upon  the  breast,  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 
Quentin  jumped  off,  to  unhelmhis  fallen  opponent ;  but  the 
other  knight,  who  had  never  yet  spoken,  seeing  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  companion,  dismounted  still  more  speedily  than 
Durward,  and  bestriding  his  friend,  who  lay  senseless,  ex- 
claimed, "  In  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Martin,  mount,  good 
fellow,  and  get  thee  gone  with  thy  woman's  ware  !  Ventre 
St.  Oris,  they  have  caused  mischief  enough  this  morning." 

"  h>y  your  leave,  sir  knight,"  said  Quentin,  who  could  not 
brook  the  menacing  tone  in  which  this  advice  was  given, 
"  I  will  first  see  who  I  have  had  to  do  with,  and  learn  who  is 
to  answer  for  the  death  of  my  comrade." 

"That  shalt  thou  never  live  to  know  or  tell,"  answered  the 
knight.  "  Get  thee  back  in  peace,  good  fellow.  If  we  were 
fools  for  interrupting  your  passage,  we  have  had  the  worst, 
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for  thou  hast  done  more  evil  than  the  livres  of  thou  and  thy 
whole  band  could  repay.  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  (for 
Quentin  now  drew  his  sword  and  advanced  on  him),  take  it 
with  vengeance  ! " 

80  saying,  he  dealt  the  Scot  such  a  blow  on  the  helmet  as 
till  that  moment,  though  bred  where  good  blows  were  plenty, 
he  had  only  read  of  in  romance.  It  descended  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, beating  down  the  guard  which  the  young  soldier  had 
raised  to  protect  his  head,  and  reaching  his  helmet  of  proof, 
cut  it  through  so  far  as  to  touch  his  hair,  but  without  far- 
ther injury  ;  while  Durward,  dizzy,  stunned,  and  beaten  down 
upon  one  knee,  was  for  an  instant  at  the  mercy  of  the  knight, 
had  it  pleased  him  to  second  his  blow.  But  compassion  for 
Quentin's  youth,  or  admiration  of  his  courage,  or  a  generous 
love  of  fair  play,  made  him  withhold  from  taking  such  ad- 
vantage ;  while  Durward,  collecting  himself,  sprung  up  and 
attacked  his  antagonist  with  the  energy  of  one  determined 
to  conquer  or  die,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  presence  of 
mind  necessary  for  fighting  the  quarrel  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Resolved  not  again  to  expose  himself  to  such 
dreadful  blows  as  he  had  just  sustained,  he  employed  the 
advantage  of  superior  agility,  increased  by  the  comparative 
lightness  of  his  armor,  to  harass  his  antagonist,  by  traversing 
on  all  sides,  with  a  suddenness  of  motion  and  rapidity  of 
.attack  against  which  the  knight,  in  his  heavy  panoply,  found 
it  difficult  to  defend  himself  without  much  fatigue. 

It  was  in  vain  that  this  generous  antagonist  called  aloud 
to  Quentin,  "  That  there  now  remained  no  cause  of  fight  be- 
twixt them,  and  that  he  was  loth  to  be  constrained  to  do  him 
injury.''  Listening  only  to  the  suggestions  of  a  passionate 
wish  to  redeem  the  shame  of  his  temporary  defeat,  Durward 
continued  to  assail  him  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — now 
.menacing  him  with  the  edge,  now  with  the  point  of  his 
sword  ;  and  ever  keeping  such  an  eye  on  the  motions  of  his 
opponent,  of  whose  superior  strength  he  had  had  terrible 
proof,  that  he  was  ready  to  spring  backward,  or  aside,  from 
under  the  blows  of  his  tremendous  weapon. 

"  Now  the  devil  be  with  thee  for  an  obstinate  and  pre- 
sumptuous fool,"  muttered  the  knight,  "that  cannot  be 
quiet  till  thou  art  knocked  on  the  head  ! "  So  saying,  he 
changed  his  mode  of  fighting,  collected  himself  as  if  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  seemed  contented  with  parrying,  in- 
stead of  returning,  the  blows  which  Quentin  unceasingly 
aimed  at  him,  with  the  internal  resolution  that,  the  instant 
when  either  loss  of  breath  or  any  false  or  careless  pass  of  the 
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young  soldier  should  give  an  opening,  he  would  put  an  end 
to  the  light  by  a  single  blow.  It  is  likely  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  this  artful  policy,  but  Fate  had  ordered  it 
otherwise. 

The  duel  was  still  at  the  hottest,  when  a  large  party  of 
horse  rode  up,  crying,  "  Hold,  in  the  King's  name  !  Both 
champions  stepped  back  ;  and  Quentin  saw  with  surprise 
that  his  captain,  Lord  Crawford,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
party  who  had  thus  interrupted  their  combat.  There  was 
also  Tristan  l'Hermite,  with  two  or  three  of  his  followers  ; 
making,  in  all,  perhaps,  twenty  horse. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   GUIDE 

He  was  a  son  of  Egypt,  as  he  told  me, 
And  one  descended  from  those  dread  magicians, 
Who  waged  rash  war,  when  Israel  dwelt  in  Goshen 
With  Israel  and  her  Prophet — matching  rod 
With  his  the  sons  of  Levi's — and  encountering 
Jehovah's  miracles  with  incantations, 
Till  upon  E~ypt  came  the  avenging  angel, 
And  those  proud  sages  wept  for  their  first-born, 
As  wept  the  unletter'd  peasant. 

Anonymous. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Crawford  and  his  guard  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  engagement  which  we  endeavored  to 
describe  in  the  last  chapter  ;  and  the  knight,  throwing  off 
his  helmet,  hastily  gave  the  old  lord  his  sword,  saying, 
<(  Crawford,  I  render  myself.  But  hither,  and  lend  me  your 
ear — a  word,  for  God's  sake — save  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I" 

<e  How  !  What  ?  the  Duke  of  Orleans  !"  exclaimed  the 
Scottish  commander.  "  How  came  this,  in  the  name  of  the 
foul  fiend  ?  It  will  ruin  the  callant  with  the  King  forever 
and  a  day." 

"  Ask  no  question,"  said  Dunois,  for  it  was  no  other  than 
he  :  "it  was  all  my  fault.  See,  he  stirs.  I  came  forth  but 
to  have  a  snatch  at  yonder  damsel,  and  make  myself  a  landed 
and  a  married  man,  and  see  what  is  come  on't.  Keep  back 
your  canaille  ;  let  no  man  look  upon  him."  So  saying,  he 
opened  the  visor  of  Orleans,  and  threw  water  on  his  face, 
which  was  afforded  by  the  neighboring  lake. 

Quentin  Durward,  meanwhile,  stood  like  one  planet- 
struck,  so  fast  did  new  adventures  pour  in  upon  him.  He 
had  now,  as  the  pale  features  of  his  first  antagonist  assured 
him,  borne  to  the  earth  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  in 
France,  and  had  measured  swords  with  her  best  champion, 
the  celebrated  Dunois — both  of  them  achievements  honorable 
in  themselves,  but  whether  they  might  be  called  good  serv- 
ice to  the  King,  or  so  esteemed  by  him,  wras  a  very  different 
question. 

The  Duke  had  now  recovered  his  breath,  and  was  able  to 
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sit  up  and  give  attention  to  what  passed  betwixt  Dunois  and 
Crawford,  while  the  former  pleaded  eagerly  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  mention  in  the  matter  the  name  of  the  most 
noble  Orleans,  while  he  was  ready  to  take  the  whole  blame 
on  his  own  shoulders,  and  to  avouch  that  the  duke  had  only 
come  thither  in  friendship  to  him. 

Lord  Crawford  continued  listening,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  from  time  to  time  he  sighed  and  shook  his 
head.  At  length  he  said,  looking  up,  "Thou  knowest, 
Dunois,  that  for  thy  father's  sake,  as  well  as  thine  own,  I 
would  full  fain  do  thee  a  service." 

"It  is  not  for  myself  I  demand  anything/'  answered 
Dunois.  "Thou  hast  my  sword,  and  I  am  your  prisoner; 
what  needs  more  ?  But  it  is  for  this  noble  prince,  the  only 
hope  of  France,  if  God  should  call  the  Dauphin.  He  only 
came  hither  to  do  me  a  favor — in  an  effort  to  make  my  for- 
tune— in  a  matter  which  the  King  had  partly  encouraged.'" 

"Dunois,"  replied  Crawford,  "if  another  had  told  me 
thou  hadst  brought  the  noble  prince  into  this  jeopardy  to 
serve  any  purpose  of  thine  own,  I  had  told  him  it  was  false. 
And  now  that  thou  dost  pretend  so  thyself,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  is  for  the  sake  of  speaking  the  truth." 

"  Noble  Crawford,"  said  Orleans,  who  had  now  entirely 
recovered  from  his  swoon,  "you  are  too  like  in  character  to 
your  friend  Dunois  not  to  do  him  justice.  It  was  indeed  I 
that  dragged  him  hither,  most  unwillingly,  upon  an  enter- 
prise of  hare-brained  passion,  suddenly  and  rashly  under- 
taken. Look  on  me  all  who  will,"  he  added,  rising  up  and 
turning  to  the  soldiery  ;  "  I  am  Louis  of  Orleans,  willing  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  my  own  folly.  I  trust  the  King  will  limit, 
his  displeasure  to  me,  as  is  but  just.  Meanwhile,  as  a  eltild 
of  France  must  not  give  up  his  sword  to  any  one — not  even 
to  you,  brave  Crawford — fare  thee  well,  good  steel." 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard  and  II  Ling 
it  into  the  lake.  It  went  through  the  air  like  a  stream  of 
lightning,  and  sunk  in  the  flashing  waters,  which  speedily 
closed  over  it.  All  remained  standing  in  irresolution  and 
astonishment,  so  high  was  the  rank,  and  so  much  esteemed 
was  the  character,  of  the  culprit ;  while,  at  the  sanu 
all  were  conscious  that  the  consequences  of  his  rash  enter- 
prise, considering  the  views  which  the  King  had  upon  linn, 
were  likely  to  end  in  his  utter  ruin. 

Dunois  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  it  was  in  the  chiding 
tone  of  an  offended  and  distrusted  friend  ;  "  So  !  your  High- 
ness hath  judged  it  fit  to  cast  away  your  best  sword,  in  the 
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same  morning  when  it  was  your  pleasure  to  fling  away  the 
King's  favor  and  to  slight  the  friendship  of  Dunois  ?" 

u  My  dearest  kinsman/'  said  the  duke,  "  when  or  how  was 
it  in  my  purpose  to  slight  your  friendship,  by  telling  the 
truth,  when  it  was  due  to  your  safety  and  my  honor  ?" 

"  What  had  you  to  do  Avith  my  safety  my  most  princely 
cousin,  I  would  pray  to  know  ?"  answered  Dunois,  gruffly. 
"  What,  in  God  8  name,  was  it  to  you  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
be  hanged,  or  strangled,  or  flung  into  the  Loire,  or  poniarded, 
or  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  hung  up  alive  in  an  iron  cage,  or 
buried  alive  in  a  castle  fosse,  or  disposed  of  in  any  other 
way  in  which  it  might  please  King  Louis  to  get  rid  of  his 
faithful  subject  ?  You  need  not  wink  and  frown,  and  point 
to  Tristan  l'Hermite  ;  I  see  the  scoundrel  as  well  as  you  do. 
But  it  would  not  have  stood  so  hard  with  me.  And  so  much 
for  my  safety.  And  then  for  your  own  honor — by  the  blush 
of  St.  Magdalene,  I  think  the  honor  would  have  been  to  have 
missed  this  morning's  work,  or  kept  it  out  of  sight.  Here 
has  vour  Highness  got  yourself  unhorsed  by  a  wild  Scottish 
boy.'" 

"Tut — tut!"  said  Lord  Crawford;  "never  shame  his 
Highness  for  that.  It  is  not  the  first  time  a  Scottish  boy 
hath  broke  a  good  lance.  I  am  glad  the  youth  hath  borne 
him  well." 

ii  I  will  say  nothing  on  the  contrary,"  said  Dunois  ;  "yet, 
3) ad  your  lordship  come  something  later  than  you  did,  there 
mi'gnt  have  been  a  vacancy  in  your  band  of  archers." 

"Ay — ay,"  answered  Lord  Crawford;  "I  can  read  your 
hand  writing  in  that  cleft  morion.  Some  one  take  it  from 
the  lad,  and  give  him  a  bonnet,  which,  with  its  steel  lining, 
will  keep  his  head  better  than  that  broken  loom.  And  let 
me  tell  your  lordship,  that  your  own  armor  of  proof  is  not 
without  some  marks  of  good  Scottish  handwriting.  But, 
Dunois,  I  must  now  request  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  you  to 
take  horse  and  accompany  me,  as  I  have  power  and  com- 
mission to  convey  you  to  a  place  different  from  that  which 
my  good-will  might  assign  you." 

"  May  I  not  speak  one  word,  my  Lord  of  Crawford,  to 
yonder  fair  ladies  ?"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"  Not  one  syllable,"  answered  Lord  Crawford  ;  "  I  am  too 
much  a  friend  of  your  Highness  to  permit  such  an  act  of 
folly."  Then  addressing  Quentin,  he  added,  "You,  young 
man,  have  done  your  duty.  Go  on  to  obey  the  charge  with 
which  you  are  entrusted." 

"  Under  favor,  my  lord,"  said   Tristan,  with   his  usual 
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brutality  of  manner,  "the  youth  must  find  another  guide. 
I  cannot  do  without  Petit- Andre  when  there  is  so  like  to  be 
business  on  hand  for  him." 

"  The  young  man,"  said  Petit-Andre,  now  coming  for- 
ward, '■'  has  only  to  keep  the  path  which  lies  straight  before 
him,  and  it  will  conduct  him  to  a  place  where  he  will  find 
the  man  who  is  to  act  as  his  guide.  I  would  not  for  a  thou- 
sand ducats  be  absent  from  my  chief  this  day  !  I  have  hanged 
knights  and  squires  many  a  one,  and  wealthy  echevins,  and 
burgomasters   to   boot — even    counts    and    marquisses   have 

tasted  of  my  handywork  but,  a-humph "     He  looked  at 

the  duke,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  would  have  filled  up  the 
blank  with  "a  prince  of  blood!"  '•  IIo,  ho,  ho!  Petit- 
Andre,  thou  wilt  be  read  of  in  chronicle  \" 

"Do  you  permit  your  ruffians  to  hold  such  language  in 
such  a  presence  ?"  said  Crawford,  looking  sternly  to  Tristan. 

"  Why  do  you  not  correct  him  yourself,  my  lord  ?"  said 
Tristan,  sullenly. 

''Because  thy  hand  is  the  only  one  in  this  company  that 
can  beat  him  without  been  degraded  by  such  an  action." 

"Then  rule  your  own  men,  my  lord,  and  I  will  be  answer- 
able for  mine,"  said  the  provost-marshal. 

Lord  Crawford  seemed  about  to  give  a  passionate  reply  ; 
but,  as  if  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  turned  his  back  short 
upon  Tristan,  and  requesting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Dunois  to  ride  one  on  either  hand  of  him,  he  made  a  signal 
of  adieu  to  the  ladies,  and  said  to  Quentin,  "God  bless  thee, 
my  child  ;  thou  hast  begun  thy  service  valiantly,  though  in 
an  unhappy  cause."  lie  was  about  to  go  off,  when  Quentin 
could  hear  Dunois  whisper  to  Crawford,  "  Do  you  carry  us 
to  Plessis  ?  " 

"  No,  my  unhappy  and  rash  friend,"  answered  Crawford, 
with  a  sigh,  "  to  Loches." 

"  To  Loches  !  "  The  name  of  a  castle,  or  rather  a  prison, 
yet  more  dreaded  than  Plessis  itself,  fell  like  a  death-toll  upon 
the  ear  of  the  young  Scotchman.  He  had  heard  it  described 
as  a  place  destined  to  the  workings  of  those  secret  acts  of 
cruelty  with  which  even  Louis  shamed  to  pollute  the  interior 
of  his  own  residence.  There  were  in  this  place  of  terror 
dungeons  under  dungeons,  some  of  them  unknown  even  to 
the  keepers  themselves — living  graves,  to  which  men  were 
consigned  with  little  hope  of  farther  employment  during  the 
rest  of  their  life  than  to  breathe  impure  air  and  feed  on  bread 
and  water.  At  this  formidable  castle  were  also  those  dread- 
iulplaces  of  confinement  called  "cages,"  in  which  the  wretched 
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prisoners  could  neither  stand  upright  nor  stretch  himself  at 
length — an  invention,  it  is  said,  of  the  Cardinal  Balue.*  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  name  of  this  place  of  horrors,  and  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  been  partly  the  means  of  de- 
spatching thither  two  such  illustrious  victims,  struck  so 
much  sadness  into  the  heart  of  the  young  Scot  that  he 
rode  for  some  time  with  his  head  dejected,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  his  heart  rilled  with  the  most  painful 
reflections. 

As  he  was  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  little  troop,  and 
pursuing  the  road  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
Lady  Hameline  had  an  opportunity  to  say  to  him — 

"  Methinks,  fair  sir,  you  regret  the  victory  which  your 
gallantry  has  attained  in  our  behalf  ?  '■ 

There  was  something  in  the  question  which  sounded  like 
irony,  but  Quentin  had  tact  enough  to  answer  simply  and 
with  sincerity — 

' '  I  can  regret  nothing  that  is  done  in  the  service  of  such 
ladies  as  you  are  ;  but,  methinks,  had  it  consisted  with  your 
safety,  I  had  rather  fallen  by  the  sword  of  so  good  a  soldier 
as  Dunois  than  have  been  the  means  of  consigning  that  re- 
nowned knight  and  his  unhappy  chief,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
to  yonder  fearful  dungeons." 

"It  tvas,  then,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
turning  to  her  niece.  "  I  thought  so,  even  at  the  distance 
from  which  we  beheld  the  fray.  You  see,  kinswoman,  what 
we  might  have  been,  had  this  sly  and  avaricious  monarch 
permitted  us  to  be  seen,  at  his  court.  The  first  prince  of  the 
blood  of  France,  and  the  valiant  Dunois,  whose  name  is 
known  as  wide  as  that  of  his  heroic  father  !  This  young 
gentleman  did  his  devoir  bravely  and  well  ;  but  methinks  'tis 
pity  that  he  did  not  succumb  with  honor,  since  his  ill-advised 
gallantry  has  stood  betwixt  us  and  these  princely  rescuers." 

The  Countess  Isabelle  replied  in  a  firm  and  almost  a  dis- 
pleased tone,  with  an  energy,  in  short,  which  Quentin  had 
not  yet  observed  her  use. 

*'  Madam,"  she  said,  "  but  that  I  know  you  jest,  I  would 
say  your  speech  is  ungrateful  to  our  brave  defender,  to  whom 
we  owe  more,  perhaps,  than  you  are  aware  of.  Had  these 
gentlemen  succeeded  so  far  in  their  rash  enterprise  as  to 
have  defeated  our  escort,  is  it  not  still  evident  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Koyal  Guard,  we  must  have  shared  their  cap- 
tivity ?     For  my  own  part,  I  give  tears,  and  will  soon  bestow 

*  Who  himself  tenanted  one  of  these  dens  for  more  than  eleven 
years. 
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masses,  on  the  brave  man  who  lias  fallen,  and,  I  trust "  she 
continued,  more  timidly,  "  that  he  who  lives  will  accept  my 
grateful  thanks." 

A.S  Quentin  turned  his  face  towards  her,  to  return  the  fit- 
ting acknowledgments,  she  saw  the  blood  which  streamed 
down  on  one  side  of  his  face,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling,  "  Holy  Virgin,  he  is  wounded  !  he  bleeds  ! 
Dismount,  sir,  and  let  your  wound  be  bound  up." 

In  spite  of  all  that  Durward  could  say  of  the  slightness  of 
his  hurt,  he  was  compelled  to  dismount,  and  to  seat  himself 
on  a  bank  and  unhelmet  himself,  while  the  Ladies  of  Croye, 
who,  according  to  a  fashion  not  as  yet  antiquated,  pretended 
to  some  knowledge  of  leechcraft,  washed  the  wound,  stanched 
the  blood,  and  bound  it  with  the  kerchief  of  the  younger 
countess,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air,  for  so  their  practice 
prescribed. 

In  modern  times,  gallants  seldom  or  never  take  wounds^ 
for  ladies'  sake,  and  damsels  on  their  side  never  meddle  with 
the  cure  of  wounds.  Each  has  a  danger  the  less.  That 
which  the  men  escape  will  be  generally  acknowledged  ;  but 
the  peril  of  dressing  such  a  slight  wound  as  that  of  Quen- 
tin's,  which  involved  nothing  formidable  or  dangerous,,  was 
perhaps  as  real  in  its  way  as  the  risk  of  encountering  it,. 

We  have  already  said  the  patient  was  eminently  handsome; 
and  the  removal  of  his  helmet,  or,  more  properly,,  of  .his 
morion,  had  suffered  his  fair  locks  to  escape  in  profusion 
around  a  countenance  in  which  the  hilarity  of  youth  was 
qualified  by  a  blush  of  modesty  at  once  ano  pleasure.  And 
then  the  feelings  of  the  younger  countess,  when  compelled 
to  hold  the  kerchief  to  the  wound,  while  her  aunt  sought  in 
their  baggage  for  some  vulnerary  remedy,  were  mingled  at 
once  with  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  embarrassment — a  thrill  of 
pity  for  the  patient  and  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  which 
exaggerated,  in  her  eyes,  his  good  mien  and  handsome  fea- 
tures. In  short,  this  incident  seemed  intended  by  Fate  to 
complete  the  mysterious  communication  which  she  had,  by 
many  petty  and  apparently  accidental  circumstances,  es- 
tablished betwixt  two  persons  who,  though  far  different  in 
rank  and  fortune,  strongly  resembled  each  other  in  youth, 
beauty,  and  the  romantic  tenderness  of  an  affectionate  • 
position.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  from  this 
moment  the  thoughts  of  the  Countess  Isabelle,  alread- 
familiar  to  his  imagination,  should  become  paramount  in 
Quentin's  bosom,  nor  that,  if  the  maiden's  feelings  were  < 
less  decided  character,  at  least  so  far  as  known  to  her  - 
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she  should  think  of  her  young  defender,  to  whom  she  had 
just  rended  a  service  so  interesting,  with  more  emotion  than 
of  any  of  the  whole  band  of  high-born  nobles  who  had  for 
two  years  past  besieged  her  with  their  adoration.  Above  all, 
when  the  thought  of  Campobasso,  the  unworthy  favorite  of 
Duke  Charles,  with  his  hypocritical  mien,  his  base,  treach- 
erous spirit,  his  wry  neck,  and  his  squint,  occurred  to  her, 
his  portrait  was  more  disgustingly  hideous  than  ever,  and 
deeply  did  she  resolve  no  tyranny  should  make  her  enter  into 
so  hateful  a  union. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  the  good  Lady  Hameline  of 
Croye  understood  and  admired  masculine  beauty  as  much  as 
when  she  was  fifteen  years  younger  (for  the  good  countess 
was  at  least  thirty-iive,  if  the  records  of  that  noble  house 
speak  the  truth),  or  whether  she  thought  she  had  done  their 
young  protector  less  justice  than  she  ought,  in  the  first  view 
which  she  had  taken  of  his  services,  it  is  certain  that  he 
began  to  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 

"My  niece,"  she  said,  "has  bestowed  on  you  a  kerchief 
for  the  binding  of  your  wound  ;  I  will  give  you  one  to  grace 
your  gallantry,  and  to  encourage  you  in  your  farther  progress 
in  chivalry." 

So  saying,  she  gave  him  a  richly  embroidered  kerchief  of 
blue  and  silver,  and  pointing  to  the  housing  of  her  palfrey 
and  the  plumes  in  her  riding-cap,  desired  him  to  observe  that 
the  colors  were  the  same. 

The  fashion  of  the  time  prescribed  one  absolute  mode  of 
receiving  such  a  favor,  which  Quentin  followed  accordingly, 
by  tying  the  napkin  round  his  arm  ;  yet  his  manner  of 
acknowledgment  had  more  of  awkwardness  and  less  of 
gallantry  in  it  than  perhaps  it  might  have  had  at  another 
time  and  in  another  presence  ;  for  though  the  wearing  of  a 
lady's  favor,  given  in  such  a  manner,  was  merely  matter  of 
general  compliment,  he  would  much  rather  have  preferred 
the  right  of  displaying  on  his  arm  that  which  bound  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  Dunois. 

Meantime,  they  continued  their  pilgrimage,  Quentin  now 
riding  abreast  of  the  ladies,  into  whose  society  he  seemed  to 
be  tacitly  adopted.  He  did  not  speak  much,  however,  being 
filled  by  the  silent  consciousness  of  happiness,  which  is  afraid 
of  giving  too  strong  vent  to  its  feelings.  The  Countess 
Isabel! e  spoke  still  less,  so  that  the  conversation  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  Lady  Hameline,  who  showed  no  inclination 
to  let  it  drop  ;  for,  to  initiate  the  young  archer,  as  she  said, 
into  the  principles  and  practise  of  chivalry,  she  detailed  to 
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him,  at  full  length,  the  passage  of  arms  at  Haflinghem,  where 
|he  had  distributed  the  prizes  among  the  vietors. 

Not  nmeh  interested,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  description 
of  this  splendid  scene,  or  in  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the 
different  Flemish  and  German  knights,  which  the  lady 
blazoned  with  pitiless  accuracy,  Quentin  began  to  entertain 
some  alarm  lest  he  should  have  passed  the  place  where  his 
guide  was  to  join  him — a  most  serious  disaster,  and  from 
Which,  should  it  really  have  taken  place,  the  very  worst; 
consequences  were  to  be  apprehended. 

While  he  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  back 
one  of  his  followers  to  see  whether  this  might  not  be  the 
case,  he  heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  came,  beheld  a  horseman  riding  very 
fast  towards  them.  The  low  size  and  wild,  shaggy,  untrained 
state  of  the  animal  reminded  Quentin  of  the  mountain  breed 
of  horses  in  his  own  country  ;  but  this  was  much  more  finely 
limbed,  and,  with  the  same  appearance  of  hardiness,  Was 
more  rapid  in  its  movements.  The  head  particularly,  which 
in  the  Scottish  pony  is  often  lumpish  and  heavy,  was  small 
and  well  placed  in  the  neck  of  this  animal,  with  thin  jaws, 
full  sparkling  eyes,  and  expanded  nostrils. 

The  rider  was  even  more  singular  in  his  appearance  than 
the  horse  which  he  rode,  though  that  was  extremely  unlike 
the  horses  of  France.  Although  he  managed  his  palfrey  with 
great  dexterity,  he  sat  with  his  feet  in  broad  stirrups,  some- 
thing resembling  shovels,  so  short  in  the  leathers  that  his 
knees  were  wellnigh  as  high  as  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
His  dress  was  a  red  turban  of  small  size,  in  which  he  wore  a 
sullied  plume,  secured  by  a  clasp  of  silver ;  his  tunic,  which 
was  shaped  like  those  of  the  Estradiots— a  sort  of  troops 
whom  the  A'enetians  at  that  time  levied  in  the  provinces  on 
the  eastern  side  of  their  gulf — was  green  in  color  and 
tawdrily  laced  with  gold  ;  he  wore  very  wide  drawers  or 
trowsers  of  white,  though  none  of  the  cleanest,  which  gathered 
beneath  the  knee,  and  his  swarthy  legs  were  quite  hare,  un- 
less for  the  complicated  laces  which  bound  a  pair  of  sandals 
on  his  feet ;  he  had  no  spurs,  the  edge  of  his  large  stirrups 
being  so  sharp  as  to  serve  to  goad  the  horse  in  a  very  severe 
manner.  In  a  crimson  sash  this  singular  horseman  wore  a 
dagger  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  a  short  crooked 
Moorish  sword  ;  and  by  a  tarnished  baldric  over  the  shoulder 
hung  the  horn  which  announced  his  approach.  He  had  a 
swarthy  and  sunburnt  visage,  with  a  thin  beard,  and  piercing 
dark  eyes,  a  well-formed  mouth  and  nose,  and  other  features 
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which  might  have  been  pronounced  handsome,  but  for  the 
black  elf-locks  which  hung  around  his  face,  and  the  air  of 
wildness  and  emaciation,  which  rather  seemed  to  indicate  a 
savage  than  a  civilized  man. 

"  He  also  is  a  Bohemian  ! "  said  the  ladies  to  each  other. 
"  Holy  Mary,  will  the  King  again  place  confidence  in  these 
outcasts  ?  " 

"I  will  question  the  man,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,"  said 
Quentin,  "  and  assure  myself  of  his  fidelity  as  I  best  may." 

Durward,  as  well  as  the  Ladies  of  Croye,  had  recognized 
in  this  man's  dress  and  appearance  the  habit  and  the  man- 
ners of  those  vagrants  with  whom  he  had  nearly  been  con- 
founded by  the  hasty  proceedings  of  Trois-Eschelles  and 
Petit- Andre,  and  he,  too,  entertained  very  natural  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  risk  of  reposing  trust  in  one  of  that 
vagrant  race. 

"  Art  thou  come  hither  to  seek  us  ?  "  was  his  first  question. 

The  stranger  nodded. 

<(  And  for  what  purpose  ?" 

*c  To  guide  you  to  the  palace  of  him  of  Liege." 

"Of  the  bishop?" 

The  Bohemian  again  nodded. 

"  What  token  canst  thou  give  me  that  we  should  yield 
credence  to  thee  ?  " 

"  Even  the  old  rhyme,  and  no  other,"  answered  the  Bo- 
hemian— 

"  The  page  slew  the  boar, 
The  peer  had  the  gloire." 

"A  true  token,"  said  Quentin.  "  Lead  on,  good  fellow  ; 
1  will  speak  further  with  thee  presently."  Then  falling 
back  to  the  ladies,  he  said,  "1  am  convinced  this  man  is  the 
guide  we  are  to  expect,  for  he  hath  brought  me  a  password 
known,  I  think,  but  to  the  King  and  me.  But  I  will  dis- 
course with  him  further,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  far 
lie  is  to  be  trusted." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    VAGRANT 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

The  Conquest  of  Granada. 

While  Quentin  held  the  brief  communication  with  the 
ladies  necessary  to  assure  them  that  this  extraordinary  addi- 
tion to  their  party  was  the  guide  whom  they  were  to  expect 
on  the  King's  part,  he  noticed,  for  he  was  as  alert  in  observ- 
ing the  motions  of  the  stranger  as  the  Bohemian  could  be  on 
his  part,  that  the  man  not  only  turned  his  bead  as  far  back 
as  he  could  to  peer  at  them,  but  that,  with  a  singular  sort 
of  agility  more  resembling  that  of  a  monkey  than  of  a  man, 
he  had  screwed  his  whole  person  around  on  the  saddle,  so  as 
to  sit  almost  side-long  upon  the  horse,  for  the  convenience, 
as  it  seemed,  of  watching  them  more  attentively. 

Not  greatly  pleased  with  this  maneuver,  Quentin  rode  up 
to  the  Bohemian,  and  said  to  him,  as  he  suddenly  assumed 
his  proper  position  on  the  horse,  ff  Methinks,  friend,  you 
will  prove  but  a  blind  guide  if  you  look  at  the  tail  of  your 
horse  rather  than  his  ears." 

"  And  if  I  were  actually  blind,"  answered  the  Bohemian, 
"I  could  not  the  less  guide  you  through  any  county  in  this 
realm  of  France  or  in  those  adjoining  to  it." 

"Yet  you  are  no  Frenchman  born,"  said  the  Scot. 

"I  am  not,"  answered  the  guide. 

"What  countryman,  then  are  you  ?"  demanded  Quentin. 

"  I  am  of  no  country,"  answered  the  guide. 

"  How  !  of  no  country  ?"  repeated  the  Scot. 

"~No,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "of  none.  I  am  a  Zin- 
garo,  a  Bohemian,  an  Eygptian,  or  whatever  the  Europeans, 
in  their  different  languages,  may  choose  to  call  our  people ; 
but  I  have  no  country." 

"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  asked  the  Scotchman. 

The  Bohemian  shook  his  head. 

"  Dog  ! "  said  Quentin,  for  there  was  little  toleration  in 
12  177 
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the  spirit  of   Catholicism  in  those  days,  "  dost  thou  worship 
Mahound  T» 

"  No,"  was  the  indifferent  and  concise  answer  of  the 
guide,  who  neither  seemed  offended  or  surprised  at  the  young 
man's  violence  of  manner. 

"  Are  you  a  pagan,  then,  or  what  are  you  ?" 

"I  have  no  religion,"*  answered  the  Bohemian. 

Durward  started  back  ;  for,  though  he  had  heard  of  Sar- 
acens and  idolaters,  it  had  never  entered  into  his  ideas  or 
belief  that  any  body  of  men  could  exist  who  practised  no  mode 
of  worship  whatever.  He  recovered  from  his  astonishment, 
to  ask  his  guide  where  he  usually  dwelt. 

"  Wherever  I  chance  to  be  for  the  time,"  replied  the  Bo- 
hemian.    I  have  no  home." 

"  How  do  you  guard  your  property  ?" 

"Excepting  the  clothes  which  I  wear  and  the  horse  I  ride 
on,  I  have  no  property." 

"Yet  you  dress  gaily  and  ride  gallantly,"  said  Durward 
"  What  are  your  means  of  subsistence  ?  " 

'*  I  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  drink  when  I  am  thirsty,  and 
have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  chance  throws  in  my 
way,"  replied  the  vagabond. 

"  Under  whose  laws  do  you  live  ?" 

"I  acknowledge  obedience  to  none,  but  as  it  suits  my 
pleasure  or  my  necessities,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

"  Who  is  your  leader,  and  commands  you  ? 

"The  father  of  our  tribe,  if  I  choose  to  obey  him,"  said 
the  guide  ; "  otherwise  I  have  no  commander." 

"  You  are  then,"  said  the  wondering  querist,  "  destitute 
of  all  that  other  men  are  combined  by  :  you  have  no  law, 
no  leader,  no  settled  means  of  subsistence,  no  house  or  home. 
You  have,  may  Heaven  compassionate  you,  no  country  :  and 
may  Heaven  enlighten  and  forgive  you,  you  have  no  God  ! 
What  is  it  that  remains  to  you,  deprived  of  government,  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  religion  ?  "  "I  have  liberty. "  said  the 
Bohemian.  "I  crouch  to  no  one — obey  no  one — respect  no 
one.  I  go  where  I  will — live  as  I  can — and  die  when  my 
day  comes." 

"  But  you  are  subject  to  instant  execution,  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  judge  ?" 

"Be  it  so,"  returned  the  Bohemian  ;  "  I  can  but  die  so 
much  the  sooner." 

"  And  to  imprisonment  also,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  and  where 
then  is  your  boasted  freedom  ?" 

*  See  Religion  of  the  Bohemians.     Note  26. 
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"In  my  thoughts,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "which  no  chains 
can  bind  ;  while  yours,  even  when  your  limbs  are  free,  re- 
main fettered  by  your  laws  and  your  superstitions,  your 
dreams  of  local  attachment  and  your  fantastic  visions  of 
civil  policy.  Such  as  I  are  free  in  spirit  when  our  limbs  are 
chained.  You  are  imprisoned  in  mind,  even  when  your 
limbs  are  most  at  freedom." 

"  Yet  the  freedom  of  your  thoughts,"  said  the  Scot, 
"  relieves   not  the  pressure  of  the  gyves  on  your  limbs." 

"  For  a  brief  time  that  may  be  endured,"  answered  the 
vagrant ;  "  and  if  within  that  period  I  cannot  extricate  myself 
and  fail  of  relief  from  my  comrades,  I  can  always  die,  and 
death  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  all." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  of  some  duration,  which  Quentin 
at  length  broke  by  resuming  his  queries. 

"  Yours  is  a  wandering  race,  unknown  to  the  nations  o> 
Europe.     Whence  do  they  derive  their  origin  ?  " 

"  I  may  not  tell  you,"  answered  the  Bohemian. 

"  When  will  they  relieve  this  kingdom  from  their  presence, 
and  return  to  the  land  from  whence  they  came  ?"  said  the 
Scot. 

"  When  the  day  of  their  pilgrimage  shall  be  accomplished," 
replied  the  vagrant  guide. 

"  Are  you  not  sprung  from  those  tribes  of  Israel  which 
were  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ?  " 
said  Quentin,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  lore  which  had 
been  taught  him  at  Aberbrothock. 

"  Had  we  been  so,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "  we  had 
followed  their  faith  and  practised  their  rites." 

"What  is  thine  own  name  ?"  said  Durward. 

"  My  proper  name  is  only  known  to  my  brethren.  The  men 
beyond  our  tents  call  me  Hayraddin  Mail grabin,  that  is  Hay- 
raddin  the  African  Moor." 

"  Thou  speakest  too  well  for  one  who  hath  lived  always  in 
thy  filthy  horde,"  said  the  Scot. 

"  I  have  learned  same  of  the  knowledge  of  this  land," 
said  Hayraddin.  "When  I  was  a  little  boy.  our  tribe  was 
chased  by  the  hunters  after  human  flesh.  An  arrow  went 
through  my  mother's  bead,  and  she  died.  I  was  entangled 
in  the  blanket  on  her  shoulders,  and  was  taken  by  the  pur- 
suers. A  priest  begged  me  from  the  provost's  archers,  and 
trained  me  up  in  Prankish  learning  for  two  or  three  years." 

"  How  came  you  to  part  with  him  ?"  demanded  Durward. 

"  I  stole  money  from  him — even  the  god  which  he  wor- 
shiped,"  answered     Hayraddin,    with     perfect    eomposure  ; 
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"he  detected  me,  and  beat  me  ;  I  stabbed   him   with   my 
knife,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  was  again  united  to  my  people." 

"Wretch!"  said  Durward,  "did  you  murder  your 
benefactor  ?" 

"  What  had  he  to  do  to  burden  me  with  his  benefits  ?  The 
Ziugaro  boy  was  no  house-bred  cur,  to  dog  the  h<  els  of  his 
master,  and  crouch  beneath  his  blows,  for  scrap--  of  food. 
He  was  the  imprisoned  wolf- whelp,  which  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity broke  his  chain,  rended  his  master,  and  returned  to 
his  wilderness." 

There  was  another  pause,  when  the  young  Scot;  with  a 
view  of  still  farther  investigating  the  character  and  purpose 
of  this  suspicious  guide,  asked  Hayraddin,  "  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  his  people,  amid  their  ignorance,  pretended  to 
a  knowledge  of  futurity  which  was  not  given  to  the  sages, 
philosophers,  and  divines  of  more  polished  society  ?" 

"We  pretend  to  it,"  said  Hayraddin.  "And  it  is  with 
justice." 

"  How  can  it  be  that  so  high  a  gift  is  bestowed  on  so 
abject  a  race  ?"  said  Quentin. 

"  Can  I  tell  you  ?  "  aswered  Hayraddin.  "  Yes.  I  may  in- 
deed ;  but  it  is  when  you  shall  explain  to  me  why  the  dog 
can  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  man,  while  man,  the  nobler 
animal,  hath  not  power  to  trace  those  of  the  dog.  These 
powers,  which  seem  to  you  so  wonderful,  are  instinctive  in 
our  race.  From  the  lines  on  the  face  and  on  the  hand  we 
can  tell  the  future  fate  of  those  who  consult  us,  even  as 
surely  as  you  know  from  the  blossom  of  the  tree  in  spring 
what  fruit  it  will  bear  in  the  harvest." 

"  1  doubt  of  your  knowledge,  and  defy  you  to  the  proof." 

"Defy  me  not,  sir  squire,"  said  Hayraddin  Maugrabin. 
"  I  can  tell  you  that,  say  what  you  will  of  your  religion, 
the  goddess  whom  you  worship  rides  in  this  company." 

"  Peace  !  "  said  Quentin,  in  astonishment  :  "  on  thy  life, 
not  a  word  farther,  but  in  answer  to  what  I  ask  thee.  Canst 
thou  be  faithful  ?  " 

"I  can  ;  all  men  can,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

"  But  wilt  thou  be  faithful  ?" 

"  Wonldst  thou  believe  me  the  more  should  I  swear  it  ?" 
answered  Maugrabin,  with  a  sneer. 

"Thy  life  is  in  my  hand,"  said  the  young  Scot. 

"  Strike,  and  see  whether  I  fear  to  die,"  answered  the 
Bohemian. 

"Will  money  render  thee  a  trusty  guide  ?"  demanded 
Durward. 
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<e  If  I  be  not  such  without  it,  no,"  replied  the  heathen. 

"  Then  what  will  bind  thee  ?  "  asked  the  Scot. 

"  Kindness,"  replied  the  Bohemian. 

"  Shall  I  swear  to  show  thee  such,  if  thou  art  true  guide 
to  us  on  this  pilgrimage  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Hayraddin,  "it  were  extragavant  waste  of 
a  commodity  so  rare.     To  thee  I  am  bound  already." 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  Durward,  more  surprised  than  ever. 

"  Remember  the  chestnut-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher. 
The  victim  whose  body  thou  didst  cut  down  was  my  'brother, 
Zamet,  the  Maugrabin." 

"And  yet,"  said  Quentin,  "I  find  you  in  correspondence 
with  those  very  officers  by  whom  your  brother  was  done  to 
death  ;  for  it  was  one  of  them  who  directed  me  where  to 
meet  with  you — the  same,  doubtless,  who  procured  yonder 
ladies  your  services  as  a  guide." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  "  answered  Hayraddin,  gloomily. 
"  These  men  deal  with  us  as  the  sheep-dogs  do  with  the  flock  : 
they  protect  us  for  a  while,  drive  us  hither  and  thither 
at  their  pleasure,  and  always  end  by  guiding  us  to  the 
shambles." 

Quentin  had  afterwards  occasion  to  learn  that  the  Bohe- 
mian spoke  truth  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  provost- 
guard,  employed  to  suppress  the  vagabond  bands  by  which  the 
kingdom  was  invested,  entertained  correspondence  among 
them,  and  forbore,  for  a  certain  time,  the  exercise  of  their 
duty,  which  always  at  last  ended  in  conducting  these  allies 
to  the  gallows.  This  is  a  sort  of  political  relation  between 
thief  and  officer,  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  their  mutual 
professions,  which  has  subsisted  in  all  countries,  and  is  by 
no  means  unknown  to  our  own. 

Durward,  parting  from  the  guide,  fell  back  to  the  rest  of 
the  retinue,  very  little  satisfied  with  the  character  of  Hay- 
raddin, and  entertaining  little  confidence  in  the  professions 
of  gratitude  which  he  had  personally  made  to  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  sound  the  other  two  men  who  had  been  assigned 
him  for  attendants,  and  he  was  concerned  to  find  them 
stupid,  and  as  unfit  to  assist  him  with  counsel  as  in  the  ren- 
counter they  had  shown  themselves  reluctant  to  use  their 
weapons. 

"  It  is  all  the  better,"  said  Quentin  to  himself,  his  spirit 
rising  with  the  apprehended  difficulties  of  his  situation  ; 
"  that  lovely  young  lady  shall  owe  all  to  me.  What  one 
hand — ay,  and  one  head — can  do,  methinks  I  can  boldlv 
count  upon.     I  have  seen  my  father's  house  on  fire,  and  him 
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and  my  brothers  lying  dead  amongst  the  flames.  I  gave  not 
an  inch  back,  but  fought  it  out  to  the  last.  Now  I  am  two 
years  older,  and  have  the  best  and  fairest  cause  to  bear  me  well 
that  ever  kindled  mettle  within  a  brave  man's  bosom." 

Acting  upon  this  resolution  the  attention  and  activity  which 
Quentin  bestowed  during  the  journey  had  in  it  something  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  ubiquity.  His  principal  and  most, 
favorite  post  was  of  course  by  the  side  of  the  ladies,  who, 
sensible  of  his  extreme  attention  to  their  safety,  began  to 
converse  with  him  in  almost  the  tone  of  familiar  friendship, 
and  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  naivete,,  vet 
shrewdness,  of  his  conversation.  But  Quentin  did  not  suffer 
the  fascination  of  this  intercourse  to  interfere  with  the 
vigilant  discharge  of  his  duty. 

If  he  was  often  by  the  side  of  the  countesses,  laboring  to 
describe  to  the  natives  of  a  level  country  the  Grampian  Moun- 
tains, and,  above  all,  the  beauties  of  Glen  Houlakin,  he  was 
as  often  riding  with  Hayraddin  in  the  front  of  the  cavalcade, 
questioning  him  about  the  road  and  the  resting-places  and 
recording  his  answers  in  his  mind,  to  ascertain  whether  upon 
cross-examination  he  could  discover  anything  like  meditated 
treachery.  As  often  again  he  was  in  the  rear,  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  two  horsemen,  by  kind  words, 
gifts,  and  promises  of  additional  recompense  when  their  task 
should  be  accomplished. 

In  this  way  they  traveled  for  more  than  a  week,  through 
by-paths  and  unfrequented  districts,  and  by  circuitous 
routes,  in  order  to  avoid  large  towns.  Nothing  remarkable 
occurred,  though  they  now  and  then  met  strolling  gangs  of 
Rohemians,  who  respected  them  as  under  the  conduct  of  one 
of  their  tribe ;  straggling  soldiers,  or  perhaps  banditti,  who 
deemed  their  party  too  strong  to  be  attacked  ;  or  parties  of 
the  Marechaussee,  as  they  would  now  be  termed,  whom  Louis, 
who  searched  the  wounds  of  the  land  with  steel  and  cautery, 
employed  to  suppress  the  disorderly  bands  which  infested  the 
interior.  These  last  suffered  them  to  pursue  their  way  un- 
molested, by  virtue  of  a  password  with  which  Quentin  had 
been  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  King  himself. 

Their  resting-places  were  chiefly  the  monasteries,  most 
of  which  were  obliged  by  the  rules  of  their  foundation  to 
receive  pilgrims,  under  which  character  the  ladies  traveled, 
with  hospitality,  and  without  any  troublesome  inquiries  into 
their  ranks  and  character,  which  most  person  of  dis- 
tinction were  desirous  of  concealing  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  vows.     The  pretence  of  weariness  was  usually  em- 
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ploved  by  the  Countesses  of  Croye  as  an  excuse  for  instantly 
retiring  to  rest,  and  Quentin,  as  their  major-domo,  arranged 
all  that  was  necessary  betwixt  them  and  their  entertainers 
with  a  strewdness  which  saved  them  all  trouble,  and  an 
alacrity  that  failed  not  to  excite  a  corresponding  degree  of 
good-will  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  thus  sedulously 
attended  to. 

One  circumstance  gave  Quentin  peculiar  trouble,  which 
was  the  character  and  nation  of  his  guide,  who,  as  a  heathen 
and  an  infidel  vagabond,  addicted,  besides,  to  occult  arts  (the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe),  was  often  looked  upon  as  a  very  im- 
proper guest  for  the  holy  resting-places  at  which  the  com- 
pany usually  halted,  and  was  not  in  consequence  admitted 
within  even  the  outer  circuit  of  their  walls  save  with  extreme 
reluctance.  This  was  very  embarrassing ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  good  humor  a  man  who 
was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  their  expedition  ;  and  on  the 
other,  Quentin  deemed  it  indispensable  to  maintain  a  vigilant 
though  secret  watch  on  Hayraddin's  conduct,  in  order  that, 
as  far  as  might  be,  he  should  hold  no  communication  with 
any  one  without  being  observed.  This,  of  course,  was  im- 
possible if  the  Bohemian  was  lodged  without  the  precincts 
of  the  convent  at  which  they  stopped,  and  Purward  could 
not  help  thinking  that  Hayracldin  was  desirous  of  bringing 
about  this  latter  arrangement,  for,  instead  of  keeping  him- 
self still  and  quiet  in  the  quarters  allotted  to  him,  his  conver- 
sation, tricks  and  songs  were  at  the  same  time  so  entertain- 
ing to  the  novices  and  younger  brethren  and  so  unedifying  in 
the  opinion  of  the  seniors  of  the  fraternity,  that,  in  more 
cases  than  one,  it  required  all  the  authority,  supported  by 
threats,  which  Quentin  could  exert  over  him  to  restrain  his 
irreverent  and  untimeous  jocularity,  and  all  the  interest  he 
could  make  with  the  superiors  to  prevent  the  heathen  hound 
from  being  thrust  out  of  doors,  He  succeeded,  however,  by 
the  adroit  manner  in  which  he  apologized  for  the  acts  of  in- 
decorum committed  by  their  attendant,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  hinted  the  hope  of  his  being  brought  to  a  better 
sense  of  principles  and  behavior  by  the  neighborhood  of  holy 
relics,  consecrated  buildings,  and  above  all,  of  men  dedicated 
to  religion. 

But  upon  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of  their  journey,  after 
they  had  entered  Flanders  and  were  approaching  the  town 
of  Namur,  all  the  efforts  of  Quentin  became  inadequate  to 
suppress  the  consequences  of  the  scandal  given  by  his  heathen 
guide.     The  scene  was  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  of  a  strict 
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and  reformed  order,  and  the  prior  a  man  who  afterwards 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  After  rather  more  than  the 
usual  sen:  pics,  which  were  indeed  in  such  a  case  to  be  ex- 
pected, had  been  surmounted,  the  obnoxious  Bohemian  at 
length  obtained  quarters  in  an  outhouse  inhabited  by  a  lay 
brother  who  acted  as  gardener.  The  ladies  retired  to  their 
apartment,  as  usual,  and  tiie  prior,  who  chanced  to  have 
some  distant  alliances  and  friends  in  Scotland,  and  who  was 
fond  of  hearing  foreigners  tell  of  their  native  countries,  in- 
vited Quenfcin,  with  whose  mien  and  conduct  he  seemed 
much  pleased,  to  a  slight  monastic  refection  in  his  own  cell. 
Finding  the  father  a  man  of  intelligence,  Quentin  did  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  of  Liege,  of  which,  during 
the  last  two  days  of  their  journey,  he  had  heard  such  reports 
as  made  him  very  apprehensive  for  the  security  of  his  charge 
during  the  remainder  of  their  route,  nay,  even  of  the  bishop's 
power  to  protect  them  when  they  should  be  safely  conducted 
to  his  residence.  The  replies  of  the  prior  were  not  very 
consolatory. 

He  said  that  "  The  people  of  Liege  were  wealthy  burhg- 
ers  who,  like  Jeshurun  of  old,  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked  ; 
that  they  were  uplifted  in  heart  because  of  their  wealth  and 
their  privileges  ;  that  they  had  divers  disputes  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  their  liege  lord,  upon  the  subject  of  imposts 
and  immunities  ;  and  that  they  had  repeatedly  broken  out 
into  open  mutiny,  whereat  the  Duke  was  so  much  incensed, 
as  being  a  man  of  hot  and  fiery  nature,  that  he  had  sworn 
by  St.  George,  on  the  next  provocation,  he  would  make  the 
city  of  Liege  like  to  the  desolation  of  Babylon  and  the  down- 
fall of  Tyre,  a  hissing  and  a  reproach  to  the  whole  territory 
of  Flanders." 

' '  And  he  is  a  prince,  by  all  report,  likely  to  keep  such  a 
vow,"  said  Quentin,  "  so  the  men  of  Liege  will  probably  be- 
ware how  they  give  him  occasion." 

"  It  were  to  be  so  hoped,"  said  the  prior  ;  "  and  such  are 
the  prayers  of  the  godly  in  the  land,  who  would  not  that  the 
blood  of  the  citizens  were  poured  forth  like  water,  and  that 
they  should  perish,  even  as  utter  castaways,  ere  they  make 
their  peace  with  Heaven.  Also  the  good  bishop  labors  night 
and  day  to  preserve  peace,  as  well  becometh  a  servant  of  the 
altar  ;  for  it  is  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  Beaii  pacifici. 
But "  here  the  good  prior  stopped  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Quentin  modestly  urged  the  great  importance  of  which  it 
was  to  the  ladies  whom  he  attended  to  have  some  assured 
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information  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  and 
what  an  act  of  Christian  charity  it  would  be  if  the  worthy 
.and  reverend  father  would  enlighten  them  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

"  It  is  one,"  said  the  prior, "  on  which  no  man  speaks  with 
willingness  ;  for  those  who  speak  evil  of  the  powerful,  etiam 
in  cubiculo,  may  find  that  a  winged  thing  shall  carry  the 
matter  to  his  ears.  Nevertheless,  to  render  you,  who  seem 
an  ingenuous  youth,  and  your  ladies,  who  are  devout  vota- 
resses accomplishing  a  ho]y  pilgrimage,  the  little  service  that 
is  in  my  power,  I  will  be  plain  with  you." 

He  then  looked  cautiously  round,  and  lowered  his  voice, 
-as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

"  The  people  of  Liege,"  he  said,  "  are  privily  instigated  to 
their  frequent  mutinies  by  men  of  Belial,  who  pretend,  but, 
as  I  hope,  falsely,  to  have  commission  to  that  effect  from  our 
Most  Christian  King,  whom,  however,  I  hold  to  deserve  that 
term  better  than  were  consistent  with  his  thus  disturbing 
the  peace  of  a  neighboring  state.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  his  name 
is  freely  used  by  those  who  uphold  and  inflame  the  discon- 
tents at  Liege.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  land  a  nobleman 
of  good  descent  and  fame  in  warlike  affairs,  but  otherwise, 
so  to  speak,  lapis  offcnsionis  et  petra  scandali — a  stumbling- 
block  of  offense  to  the  countries  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders. 
His  name  is  William  de  la  Marck." 

((  Called  William  with  the  Beard,"  said  the  young  Scot, 
"  or  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  ?  " 

"  And  rightly  so  called,  my  son,"  said  the  prior  ;  ie  be- 
cause he  is  as  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest,  which  treadeth 
down  with  his  hoofs  and  rendeth  with  his  tusks.  And  he 
hath  formed  to  himself  a  band  of  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
all,  like  himself,  contemners  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  holds  himself  independent  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  maintains  himself  and  his  followers  by  rapine 
and  wrong,  wrought  without  distinction  upon  churchmen 
and  laymen,  lmposuit  manns  in  Christos  Domini  :  he  hath 
stretched  forth  his  hand  upon  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
regardless  of  what  is  written — '  Touch  not  mine  Anointed, 
and  do  my  prophets  no  wrong/  Even  to  our  poor  house 
did  he  send  for  sums  of  gold  and  sums  of  silver  as  a  ransom 
for  our  lives  and  those  of  our  brethren  ;  to  which  we  returned 
a  Latin  supplication,  stating  our  inability  to  answer  his  de- 
mand, and  exhorting  him  in  the  words  of  the  preacher, 
Ne  moliaris  amico  tun  nudum,  cum  habet  in  te  Jiduciam. 
Nevertheless,  this  Gulielmus  Barbatus,  this  William  de  la 
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Marck,  as  completely  ignorant  of  humane  letters  as  of 
humanity  itself,  replied,  in  his  ridiculous  jargon,  '  Si  non 
payatis,  brulabo  monavterium  vest  rum.' "  * 

"  Of  which  rude  Latin,  however,  you,  my  good  father/' 
said  the  youth,  "  were  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  meaning." 

"Alas,  my  son,"  said  the  prior,  "fear  and  necessity  are 
shrewd  interpreters  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  melt  down  the 
silver  vessels  of  our  altar  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  this  cruel 
chief.  May  Heaven  requite  it  to  him  sevenfold  !  Per  eat 
improbus.     Amen — amen,  anathema  esto ! '" 

"I  marvel,"  said  Quentin,  '*that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  is  so  strong  and  powerful,  doth  not  bait  this  boar  to 
purpose,  of  whose  ravages  I  have  already  heard  so  much." 

"Alas!  my  son,"  said  the  prior,  "the  Duke  Charles  is 
now  at  Peronne,  assembling  his  captains  of  hundreds  and  his 
captains  of  thousands,  to  make  war  against  France  ;  and 
thus,  while  Heaven  hath  set  discord  between  the  hearts  of 
those  great  princes,  the  country  is  misused  by  such  subor- 
dinate oppressors.  But  it  is  in  evil  time  that  the  Duke  neg- 
lects the  cure  of  these  internal  gangrenes  ;  for  this  William 
de  la  Marck  hath  of  late  entertained  open  communication 
with  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion,  the  chiefs  of  the  discontented 
at  Liege,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  soon  stir  them  up  to 
some  desperate  enterprise." 

"But  the  Bishop  of  Liege,"  said  Quentin,  "he  hath  still 
power  enough  to  subdue  this  disquieted  and  turbulent  spirit, 
hath  he  not,  good  father  ?  Your  answer  to  this  question 
concerns  me  much." 

"  The  bishop,  my  child,"  replied  the  prior,  "  hath  the 
sword  of  St.  Peter  as  well  as  the  keys.  He  hath  power  as  a 
secular  prince,  and  he  hath  the  protection  of  the  mighty 
house  of  Burgundy  ;  he  hath  also  spiritual  authority  as  a 
prelate,  and  he  supports  both  with  a  reasonable  force  of 
good  soldiers  and  men-at-arms.  This  William  de  la  Marck 
was  bred  in  his  household,  and  bound  to  him  by  many 
benefits.  But  he  gave  vent,  even  in  the  court  of  the  bishop, 
to  his  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  temper,  and  was  expelled 
thence  for  a  homicide,  committed  on  one  of  the  bishop's 
chief  domestics.  From  thenceforward,  being  banished  from 
the  good  prelate's  presence,  he  hath  been  his  constant  and 
unrelenting  foe  ;  and  now,  I  grieve  to  say,  he  hath  girded 
his  loins  and  strengthened  his  horn  against  him." 

*  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome.  who  answered 
in  this  sort  of  macaronic  Latin  the  classical  expostulations  of  a  Ger- 
man convent  against  the  imposition  of  a  contribution. 
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"You  consider,  then,  the  situation  of  the  worthy  prelate 
MB  being"  dangerous  fn  said  Quentin,  very  anxiously. 

**  Alas  !  my  son,"  said  the  good  Franciscan,  e(  what  or  who 
is  there  in  this  weary  wilderness  whom  we  may  not  hold  as 
in  danger  ?  But  Heaven  forefend  I  should  speak  of  the 
reverend  prelate  as  one  whose  peril  is  imminent.  He  has 
much  treasure,  true  counselors,  and  brave  soldiers;  and. 
moreover,  a  messenger  who  passed  hither  to  the  eastward 
yesterday  saith  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  despatched, 
upon  the  bishop's  request,  an  hundred  men-at-arms  to  his 
assistance.  This  reinforcement,  with  the  retinue  belonging 
to  each  lance,  are  enough  to  deal  with  William  de  la  Marck, 
on  whose  name  be  sorrow  !     Amen." 

At  this  crisis  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
sacristan,  who,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  anger, 
accused  the  Bohemian  of  having  practised  the  most  abom- 
inable arts  of  delusion  among  the  younger  brethren.  He  had 
added  to  their  nightly  meal  cups  of  a  heady  and  intoxicating 
cordial  of  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  most  powerful  wine, 
under  which  several  of  the  fraternity  had  succumbed  ;  and, 
indeed,  although  the  sacristan  had  been  strong  to  resist  its 
influence,  they  might  yet  see,  from  his  inflamed  counte- 
nance and  thick  speech,  that  even  he,  the  accuser  himself, 
was  in  some  degree  affected  by  this  unhallowed  potation. 
Moreover,  the  Bohemian  had  sung  songs  of  worldly  vanity 
and  impure  pleasures  ;  he  had  derided  the  cord  of  St.  Francis, 
made  jest  of  his  miracles,  and  termed  his  votaries  fools  and 
lazy  knaves.  Lastly,  he  had  practised  palmistry,  and  fore- 
told to  the  young  Father  Cherubin  that  he  was  beloved  by 
a  beautiful  lady,  who  should  make  him  father  to  a  thriving 
boy. 

The  father  prior  listened  to  these  complaints  for  some 
time  in  silence,  as  struck  with  mute  horror  by  their  enor- 
mous atrocity.  "When  the  sacristan  had  concluded,  he  rose 
up,  descended  to  the  court  of  the  convent,  and  ordered  the 
lay  brethren,  on  pain  of  the  worst  consequences  of  spiritual 
disobedience,  to  beat  Hayraddin  out  of  the  sacred  precincts 
with  their  broom-staves  and  cart- whips. 

This  sentence  was  executed  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of 
Quentin  Durward,  who,  however  vexed  at  the  occurrence, 
easily  saw  that  his  interference  would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  discipline  inflicted  upon  the  delinquent,  notwith- 
standing the  exhortations  of  the  superior,  was  more  ludicrous 
than  formidable.  The  Bohemian  ran  hither  and  thither 
through  the  court,  amongst  the  clamor  of  voices  and  noise 
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of  blows,  some  of  which  reached  him  not,  because  purposely 
mis  aimed  ;  others,  sincerely  designed  for  his  person,  were 
eluded  by  his  activity  ;  and  the  few  that  fell  upon  his  back 
and  shoulders  he  took  without  either  complaint  or  reply. 
The  noise  and  riot  was  the  greater,  that  the  inexperienced 
cudgel-players,  among  whom  Ilayraddin  ran  the  gauntlet, 
hit  each  other  more  frequently  than  they  did  him  :  till  at 
length,  desirous  of  ending  a  scene  which  was  more  scanda- 
lous than  edifying,  the  prior  commanded  the  wicket  to  be 
flung  open,  and  the  Bohemian,  darting  through  it  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  fled  forth  into  the  moonlight. 

During  this  scene,  a  suspicion  which  Durward  had  for- 
merly entertained  recurred  with  additional  strength. 
Hayraddin  had,  that  very  morning,  promised  him  more 
modest  and  discreet  behavior  than  he  was  wont  to  exhibit 
when  they  rested  in  a  convent  on  their  journey  ;  yet  he  had 
broken  his  engagement,  and  had  been  even  more  offensively 
obstreperous  than  usual.  Something  probably  lurked  under 
this  ;  for  whatever  were  the  Bohemian's  deficiencies,  he  lacked 
neither  sense  nor,  when  he  pleased,  self-command  ;  and  might 
it  not  be  probable  that  he  wished  to  hold  some  communica- 
tion, either  with  his  own  horde  or  some  one  else,  from  which  he 
was  debarred  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  the  vigilance  with 
which  he  was  watched  by  Quentin,  and  had  recourse  to  this 
stratagem  in  order  to  get  himself  turned  out  of  the  convent  ? 

Xo  sooner  did  this  suspicion  dart  once  more  through  Dur- 
ward's  mind  than,  alert  as  he  always  was  in  his  motions,  he 
resolved  to  follow  his  cudgeled  guide,  and  observe,  secretly 
if  possible,  how  he  disposed  of  himself.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Bohemian  fled,  as  already  mentioned,  out  at  the  gate  of 
the  convent,  Quentin,  hastily  explaining  to  the  prior  the 
necessity  of  keeping  sight  of  his  guide,  followed  in  pursuit 
of  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   ESPIED   SPY 

What,  the  rue  ranger  ?  and  spied  spy  ?    Hands  off — 
You  are  for  no  such  rustics. 

Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  Robin  Hood. 

Whex  Quentin  sallied  from  the  convent,  he  could  mark  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  the  Bohemian,  whose  dark  figure  was 
seen  in  the  fair  moonlight,  flying  with  the  speed  of  a  flogged 
hound  quite  through  the  street  of  the  little  village,  and 
across  the  level  meadow  that  lav  beyond. 

"  My  friend  runs  fast,"  said  Quentin  to  himself ;  "but  he 
must  run  faster  yet  to  escape  the  fleetest  foot  that  ever 
pressed  the  heather  of  Glen  Houlakin." 

Being  fortunately  without  his  cloak  and  armor,  the  Scot- 
tish mountaineer  was  at  liberty  to  put  forth  a  speed  which 
was  unrivaled  in  his  own  glens,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  rate  at  which  the  Bohemian  ran,  was  likely  soon  to  bring 
his  pursuer  up  with  him.  This  was  not,  however,  Quentin's 
object ;  for  he  considered  it  more  essential  to  watch  Hay- 
rad din's  motions  than  to  interrupt  them.  He  was  the  rather 
led  to  this  by  the  steadiness  with  which  the  Bohemian 
directed  his  course  ;  and  which  continuing,  even  after  the 
impulse  of  the  violent  expulsion  had  subsided,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  his  career  had  some  more  certain  goal  for  its 
object  than  could  have  suggested  itself  to  a  person  unex- 
pectedly turned  out  of  good  quarters  when  midnight  was 
approaching,  to  seek  a  new  place  of  repose.  He  never  even 
looked  behind  him  ;  and  consequently  Durward  was  enabled 
to  follow  him  unobserved.  At  length  the  Bohemian  hav- 
ing traversed  the  meadow,  and  attained  the  side  of  a  little 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  were  clothed  with  alders  and 
willows,  Quentin  observed  that  he  stood  still,  and  blew  a  low 
note  on  his  horn,  which  was  answered  by  a  whistle  at  some 
little  distance. 

"This  is  a  rendezvous,"  thought  Quentin;  "but  how 
shall  I  come  near  enough  to  overhear  the  import  of 
what  passes  ?    The  sound  of  my  steps,  and  the  rustling  of 
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the  boughs  through  which  I  mtist  force  my  passage,  will 
betray  me,  unless  I  am  cautious.  I  will  stalk  them,  by 
St.  Andrew,  as  if  they  were  Glen  Isla  deer  ;  they  shall  learn 
that  I  have  not  conned  woodcraft  for  naught,  Yonder  they 
meet,  the  two  shadows— and  two  of  them  there  are — odds 
against  me  if  I  am  discovered,  and  if  their  purpose  be  un- 
friendly, as  is  much  to  be  doubted.  And  then  the  Countess 
Isabelle  loses  her  poor  friend  !  Well,  and  lie  were  not 
worthy  to  be  called  such,  if  he  were  not  ready  to  meet  a 
dozen  in  her  behalf.  Have  I  not  crossed  swords  with  Dunois, 
the  best  knight  in  France,  and  shall  I  fear  a  tribe  of  yonder 
vagabonds  ?  Pshaw  !  God  and  St.  Andrew  to  friend,  they 
will  find  me  both  stout  and  wary." 

Thus  resolving,  and  with  a  degree  of  caution  taught  him 
by  his  silvan  habits,  our  friend  descended  into  the  channel 
of  the  little  stream,  which  varied  in  depth,  sometimes  scarce 
covering  his  shoes,  sometimes  coming  up  to  his  knees,  and 
so  crept  along,  his  form  concealed  by  the  boughs  overhang- 
ing the  bank,  and  his  steps  unheard  amid  the  ripple  of  the 
water.  (We  have  ourselves,  in  the  days  of  yore,  thus  ap- 
proached the  nest  of  the  wakeful  raven.)  In  this  manner, 
the  Scot  drew  near  unperceived,  until  he  distinctly  heard 
the  voices  of  those  who  were  the  subject  of  his  observation, 
though  he  could  not  distinguish  the  words.  Being  at  this 
time  under  the  drooping  branches  of  a  magnificent  weeping- 
willow,  which  almost  swept  the  surface  of  the  water,  he 
caught  hold  of  one  of  its  boughs,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
exerting  at  once  much  agility,  dexterity,  and  strength,  he 
raised  himself  up  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  sat,  secure 
from  discovery,  among  the  central  branches. 

From  this  situation  he  could  discover  that  the  person  with 
whom  Hayraddin  was  now  conversing  was  one  of  his  own 
tribe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  perceived,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment, that  no  approximation  could  enable  him  to 
comprehend  their  language,  which  was  totally  unknown  to 
him.  They  laughed  much  ;  and  as  Hayraddin  made  a  sign 
of  skipping  about,  and  ended  by  rubbing  his  shoulder  witli 
his  hand,  Durward  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  relating  the 
story  of  the  bastinading  which  he  had  sustained  previous  to 
his  escape  from  the  convent. 

On  a  sudden,  a  whistle  was  again  heard  in  the  distance, 
which  was  once  more  answered  by  a  low  tone  or  two  of  Ilay- 
raddin's  horn.  Presently  afterwards,  a  tall,  stout,  soldierly- 
looking  man,  a  strong  contrast  in  point  of  thews  and 
sinews  to  the  small  and  slender-limbed  Bohemians,  made  his 
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appearance.  He  had  a  broad  baldric  over  his  shoulder, 
which  sustained  a  sword  that  hung  almost  across  his  person  ; 
his  hose  were  much  slashed,  through  which  slash.es  was 
drawn  silk  or  tiffany  of  various  colors  ;  they  were  tied  by  at 
least  five  hundred  points  or  strings,  made  of  ribbon,  to  the 
tight  buff  jacket  which  he  wore,  and  the  right  sleeve  of 
which  displayed,  a  silver  boar's  head,  the  crest  of  his  captain. 
A  very  small  hat  sat  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  from 
which  descended  a  quantity  of  curled  hair,  which  fell  on 
each  side  of  a  broad  face,  and  mingled  with  as  broad  a  beard, 
about  four  inches  long.  lie  held  a  long  lance  in  his  hand  ; 
and  his  whole  equipment  was  that  of  one  of  the  German 
adventurers,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  lanzhnechts, 
in  English  "  spearmen,"  who  constituted  a  formidable  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  period.  These  mercenaries  were,  of 
course,  a  fierce  and  rapacious  soldiery,  and  having  an  idle 
tale  current  among  themselves  that  a  lanzhnecht  was  re- 
fused admittance  into  Heaven  on  account  of  his  vices,  and 
into  Hell  on  the  score  of  his  tumultuous,  mutinous,  and  in- 
subordinate disposition,  they  manfully  acted  as  if  they 
neither  sought  the  one  nor  eschewed  the  other. 

"  Donner  and  Blitz!"  was  his  first  salutation,  in  a  sort  of 
German-French,  which  we  can  only  imperfectly  imitate, 
"  why  have  you  kept  me  dancing  in  attendance  dis  dree 
nights?" 

t6.  I  could  not  see  you  sooner,  Meinherr,"  said  Hayraddin, 
very  submissively  :  "there  is  a  young  Scot,  with  as  quick 
an  eye  as  the  wild-cat,  who  watches  my  least  motions,  lie 
suspects  me  already,  and,  should  he  find  his  suspicion  con- 
firmed, I  were  a  dead  man  on  the  spot,  and  he  would  carry 
back  the  women  into  France  again." 

"  Was  Kenker! "  said  the  lauzknecht ;  "we  are  three — 
we  will  attack  them  to-morrow,  and  carry  the  women  off 
without  going  farther.  You  said  the  two  valets  were 
cowards  ;  you  and  your  comrade  may  manage  them,  and 
the  Teufel  sail  hold  me,  but  I  match  your  Scots  wild-cat." 

"  You  will  find  that  foolhardy,"  said  Hayraddin;  "for, 
besides  that  we  ourselves  count  not  much  in  fighting,  this 
spark  hath  matched  himself  with  the  best  knight  in  France, 
and  come  off  with  honor  :  I  have  seen  those  who  saw  him 
press  Dunois  hard  enough/' 

"  Hag  el  and  stiirmwettcr !  It  is  but  your  cowardice  that 
speaks,"  said  the  German  soldier. 

"  I  am  no  more  a  coward  than  yourself,"  said  Hayraddin  ; 
"  but  my  trade  is  not  fighting.     If  you  keep  the  appointment 
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where  it  was  laid,  it  is  well  ;  if  not,  I  guide  them  safely  to 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  William  de  la  Marck  may  easily  pos- 
sess himself  of  them  there,  provided  he  is  half  as  strong  as 
he  pretended  a  week  since." 

" Potz  tausend !  "  said  the  soldier,  "we  are  as  strong  and 
stronger  ;  but  we  hear  of  a  hundreds  of  the  lances  of  Bur- 
gund — das  ist,  see  you,  five  men  to  a  lance  do  make  five 
hundreds,  and  then  hold  me  the  devil,  they  will  be  fainer  to 
seek  for  us  than  we  to  seek  for  them  ;  for  der  biscJioff  hath  a 
goot  force  on  footing — ay,  indeed  !  " 

"  You  must  then  hold  to  the  ambuscade  at  the  Cross  of  the 
Three  Kings,  or  give  up  the  adventure,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

"  Geb  up — geb  up  the  adventure  of  the  rich  bride  for  our 
noble  hauptmann.  Teufel!  I  will  charge  through  hell  first. 
Mein  soul,  we  will  be  all  princes  and  liertzogs,  whom  they 
call  dukes,  and  we  will  hab  a  snab  at  the  iveinkeller,  and  at 
the  mouldy  French  crowns,  and  it  may  be  at  the  pretty 
garces  too,  when  He  with  de  Beard  is  weary  on  them." 

"  The  ambuscade  at  the  Cross  of  the  Three  Kings  then 
still  holds  ?  "  said  the  Bohemian. 

"Mein  Gott,  ay, — you  will  swear  to  bring  them  there  :  and 
when  they  are  on  their  kuees  before  the  cross  and  down  from 
off  their  horses,  which  all  men  do,  except  such  black  heathens 
as  thou,  we  will  make  in  on  them,  and  they  are  ours." 

"  Ay,  but  I  promised  this  piece  of  necessary  villainy  only 
on  one  condition,"  said  Hayraddin.  "I  will  not  have  a 
hair  of  the  young  man's  head  touched.  If  you  swear  this  to 
me,  by  your  Three  Dead  Men  of  Cologne,  I  will  swear  to 
you  by  the  Seven  Night  Walkers,  that  I  will  serve  you  truly 
as  to  the  rest.  And  if  you  break  your  oath,  the  Night 
Walkers  shall  wake  you  seven  nights  from  your  alter),  be- 
tween night  and  morning,  and,  on  the  eighth,  they  shall 
strangle  and  devour  you." 

"But,  donner  and  Jtagcl,  what  need  you  be  so  curious  about 
the  life  of  this  boy,  who  is  neither  your  blootnor  kin  ?  "  said 
the  German. 

"No  matter  for  that,  honest  Heinrich  :  some  men  have 
pleasure  in  cutting  throats,  some  in  keeping  them  whole. 
So  swear  tome  that  you  will  spare  him  life  and  limb,  or,  by 
the  bright  star  Aldebaran,  this  matter  shall  go  no  further. 
Swear,  and  by  the  Three  Kings,  as  you  call  them,  of  Cologne; 

I  know  you  care  for  no  other  oath." 

"Du  bist  ein  comischer  mann,"  said  the  lanzknecht,  "I 
swear " 

"Not  yet,"  said  the   Bohemian.     "Faces   about,  brave 
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lanzknecht,  and  look  to  the  east,  else  the  kings  may  not  hear 

The  soldier  took  the  oath  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and 
then  declared  that  he  would  be  in  readiness,  observing  the- 
place  was  quite  convenient,  being  scarce  five  miles  from  their 
present  leaguer. 

"  But,  were  it  not  making  sure  work  to  have  a  fahnlein  of 
riders  on  the  other  road,  by  the  left  side  of  the  inn,  which 
might  trap  them  if  they  go  that  way  ?  " 

The  Bohemian  considered  a  moment,  and  then  answered, 
11  No  ;  the  appearance  of  their  troops  in  that  direction  might 
alarm  the  garrison  of  Namur,  and  then  they  would  have  a. 
doubtful  light,  instead  of  assured  success.  Besides,  they 
shall  travel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maes,  for  I  can  guide 
them  which  way  I  will ;  for,  sharp  as  this  same  Scottish 
mountaineer  is,  he  hath  never  asked  any  one's  advice  save 
mine  upon  the  direction  of  their  route.  Undoubtedly,  I  was 
assigned  to  him  by  an  assured  friend,  whose  words  no  man 
mistrusts  till  they  come  to  know  him  a  little." 

"  Hark  ye,  friend  Hayraddin,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would 
ask  you  somewhat.  You  and  your  b  ruder  were,  as  you  say 
yourself,  gross  sternendeuter ',  that  is,  star-lookers  and  geister- 
seers.  Now,  what  henker  was  it  made  you  not  foresee  him, 
your  bnrder  Zamet,  to  be  hanged  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Heinrich,"  said  Hayraddin  ;  "  if  I  could 
have  known  my  brother  was  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  the  counsel 
of  King  Louis  to  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  I  could  have 
foretold  his  death  as  sure  as  I  can  foretell  fair  weather  in 
July.  Louis  hath  both  ears  and  hands  at  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  Charles's  counselors  love  the  chink  of  French  gold 
as  well  as  thou  dost  the  clatter  of  a  wine-pot.  But  fare  thee 
well,  and  keep  appointment ;  I  must  await  my  early  Scot  a 
bow-shot  without  the  gate  of  the  den  of  the  lazy  swine  yonder, 
else  will  he  think  me  about  some  excursion  which  bodes  no 
good  to  the  success  of  his  journey." 

"  Take  a  draught  of  comfort  first,"  said  the  lanzknecht, 
tendering  him  a  flask  ;  "  but  I  forget,  thou  art  beast  enough 
to  drink  nothing  but  water,  like  a  vile  vassal  of  Mahound 
aud  Termagund." 

"Thou  art  thyself  a  vassal  of  the  wine-measure  and  the 
flagon,"  said  the  Bohemian.  "I  marvel  not  that  thou  art 
only  trusted  with  the  bloodthirsty  and  violent  part  of  execu- 
ting what  better  heads  have  devised.  He  must  drink  no 
wine  who  would  know  the  thoughts  of  others  or  hide  his  own. 
But  why  preach  to  thee,  who  hast  a  thirst   as   eternal  as   a 
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sandbank  in  Arabia  ?  Fare  thee  well.  Take  my  comrade 
Tuisco  with  thee  ;  his  appearance  about  the  monastery  may 
breed  suspicion." 

The  two  worthies  parted,  after  each  had  again  pledged 
himself  to  keep  the  rendezvous  at  the  Cross  of  the  Three 
Kings. 

Quentin  Durward  watched  until  they  were  out  of  sight, 
and  then  descended  from  his  place  of  concealment,  his  heart 
throbbing  at  the  narrow  escape  which  he  and  his  fair  charge 
had  made — if,  indeed,  it  could  yet  be  achieved — from  a  deep- 
laid  plan  of  villainy.  Afraid,  on  his  return  to  the  monastery, 
of  stumbling  upon  Hayraddin,  he  made  a  long  detour,  at  the 
expense  of  traversing  some  very  rough  ground,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  return  to  his  asylum  on  a  different  point  from 
that  by  which  he  left  it. 

On  the  route,  he  communed  earnestly  with  himself  con- 
cerning the  safest  plan  to  be  pursued.  He  had  formed  the 
resolution,  when  he  first  heard  Hayraddin  avow  his 
treachery,  to  put  him  to  death  so  soon  as  the  conference  broke 
up,  and  his  companions  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  ;  but 
when  he  heard  the  Bohemian  express  so  much  interest  in 
saving  his  own  life,  he  felt  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  execute 
upon  him,  in  its  rigor,  the  punishment  his  treachery  had 
deserved.  He  therefore  resolved  to  spare  his  life,  and  even, 
if  possible,  still  to  use  his  services  as  a  guide,  under  such 
precautions  as  should  ensure  the  security  of  the  precious 
charge,  to  the  preservation  of  which  his  own  life  was  inter- 
nally devoted. 

But  whither  were  they  to  turn  ?  The  Countesses  of  Croye 
could  neither  obtain  shelter  in  Burgundy,  from  which  they 
had  fled,  nor  in  France,  from  which  they  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner expelled.  The  violence  of  Duke  Charles  in  the  one 
country  was  scarcely  more  to  be  feared  than  the  cold  and 
tyrannical  policy  of  King  Louis  in  the  other.  After  deep 
thought,  Durward  could  form  no  better  or  safer  plan  for 
their  security  than  that,  evading  the  ambuscade,  they  should 
take  the  road  to  Liege  by  the  left  hand  of  the  Maes,  and 
throw  themselves,  as  the  ladies  originally  designed,  upon  the 
protection  of  the  excellent  bishop.  That  prelate's  will  to 
protect  them  could  not  be  doubted,  and,  if  reinforced  by 
this  Burgundian  party  of  men-at-arms,  he  might  be  considered 
as  having  the  power.  At  any  rate,  if  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed  from  the  hostility  of  William  de  la  Marck,  and 
from  the  troubles  in  the  city  of  Liege,  appeared  imminent, 
lie  would  still  be  able  to  protect  the  unfortunate  ladies  until 
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they  could  be  despatched  to  Germany  with  a  suitable   es- 
cort. 

To  sum  up  this  reasoning — for  when  is  a  mental  argument 
conducted  without  some  reference  to  selfish  considerations  ? 
— Quentin  imagined  that  the  death  or  captivity  to  which 
King  Louis  had,  in  cold  blood,  consigned  him  set  him  at 
liberty  from  his  engagements  to  the  crown  of  France  :  which, 
therefore,  it  was  his  determined  purpose  to  renounce.  The 
Bishop  of  Liege  was  likely,  he  concluded,  to  need  soldiers, 
and  he  thought  that,  by  the  interposition  of  his  fair  friends 
who  now,  especially  the  elder  countess,  treated  him  with 
much  familiarity,  he  might  get  some  command,  and  perhaps 
might  have  the  charge  of  conducting  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to 
some  place  more  safe  than  the  neighborhood  of  Liege.  And, 
so  conclude,  the  ladies  had  talked,  although  almost  in  a  sort 
of  jest,  of  raising  the  countess's  own  vassals,  and,  as  others 
did  in  those  stormy  times,  fortifying  her  strong  castle  against 
all  assailants  whatever  ;  they  had  jestingly  asked  Quentin, 
whether  he  would  accept  the  perilous  office  of  their  senes- 
chal ;  and,  on  his  embracing  the  office  with  ready  glee  and 
devotion,  they  had,  in  the  same  spirit,  permitted  him  to  kiss 
both  their  hands  on  that  confidential  and  honorable  appoint- 
ment. Nay,  he  thought  that  the  hand  of  the  Countess  Isa- 
belle,  one  of  the  best  formed  and  most  beautiful  to  which  true 
vassal  ever  did  such  homage,  trembled  when  his  lips  rested  on 
it  a  moment  longer  than  ceremony  required,  and  that  some 
confusion  appeared  on  her  cheek  and  in  her  eye  as  she  with- 
drew it.  Something  might  come  of  all  this  ;  and  what  brave 
man,  at  Quentin  Durward's  age,  but  would  gladly  have  taken 
the  thoughts  which  it  awakened  into  the  considerations  which 
were  to  determine  his  conduct  ? 

This  point  settled,  he  had  next  to  consider  in  what  degree 
he  was  to  use  the  further  guidance  of  the  faithless  Bohemian, 
lie  had  renounced  his  first  thought  of  killing  him  in  the 
wood,  and  if  he  took  another  guide  and  dismissed  him  alive, 
it  would  be  sending  the  traitor  to  the  camp  of  William  de  la 
Marck  with  intelligence  of  their  motions.  He  thought  of 
taking  the  prior  into  his  counsels,  and  requesting  him  to  de- 
tain the  Bohemian  by  force  until  they  should  have  time  to 
roach  the  bishop's  castle  ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  dared  not 
hazard  such  a  proposition  to  one  who  was  timid  both  as  an 
old  man  and  a  friar,  who  held  the  safety  of  his  convent  the 
most  important  object  of  his  duty,  and  who  trembled  at  the 
mention  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes. 

At  length  Durward  settled  a  plan  of  operation,  on  which 
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he  could  the  better  reckon,  as  the  execution  rested  entirely 
upon  himself  ;  and,  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
he  felt  himself  capable  of  everything.  With  a  firm  and  bold 
heart,  though  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation, 
Quentin  might  be  compared  to  one  walking  under  a  load,  of 
the  weight  of  which  he  is  conscious,  but  which  yet  is  not 
beyond  his  strength  and  power  of  endurance.  Just  as  his 
plan  was  determined,  he  reached  the  convent. 

Upon  knocking  gently  at  the  gate,  a  brother,  consider- 
ately stationed  for  that  purpose  by  the  prior,  opened  it,  and 
acquainted  him  that  the  brethren  were  to  be  engaged  in  the 
choir  till  daybreak,  praying  Heaven  to  forgive  to  the  com- 
munity the  various  scandals  which  had  that  evening  taken 
place  among  them. 

The  worthy  friar  offered  Quentin  permission  to  attend 
their  devotions  ;  but  his  clothes  were  in  such  a  wet  condi- 
tion that  the  young  Scot  was  obliged  to  decline  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  request  permission  instead  to  sit  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  in  order  to  his  attire  being  dried  before  morning,  as  he 
was  particularly  desirous  that  the  Bohemian,  when  they 
should  next  meet,  should  observe  no  traces  of  his  having 
been  abroad  during  the  night.  The  friar  not  only  granted 
his  request,  but  afforded  him  his  own  company,  which  fell 
in  very  happily  with  the  desire  which  Durward  had  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  the  two  routes  wnien  he  had 
heard  mentioned  by  the  Bohemian  in  his  conversation  with 
the  lanzknecht.  The  friar,  entrusted  upon  nniliy  occasions 
with  the  business  of  the  convent  abroad,  was  the  person  in 
■the  fraternity  best  qualified  to  afford  him  the  information 
he  requested  ;  but  observed  that,  as  true  pilgrims,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  ladies  whom  Quentin  escorted  to  take  the 
r  )i  1  on  the  right  side  of  the  Maes,  by  the  Cross  of  the  Kings 
where  the  blessed  relics  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar, 
as  the  Catholic  Church  has  named  the  eastern  Magi  who 
•Came  to  Bethlehem  with  their  offerings,  had  rested  as  they 
were  transported  to  Cologne,  and  on  which  spot  they  had 
•wrought  many  miracles. 

Quentin  replied  that  the  ladies  were  determined  to  ob- 
serve all  the  holy  stations  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  and 
would  certainly  visit  that  of  the  Cross  either  in  going  to  or 
returning  from  Cologne,  but  they  had  heard  reports  that  the 
Toad  by  the  right  side  of  the  river  was  at  present  rendered 
unsafe  by  the  soldiers  of  the  ferocious  William  de  la  Marck. 

"  Now  may  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Father  Francis,  "that 
the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  should  again  make  his  lair  so 
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near  us  !  Nevertheless,  the  broad  Maes  will  be  a  good  bar- 
rier betwixt  us,  even  should,  it  so  chance." 

'*  But  it  will  be  no  barrier  between  my  ladies  and  the  ma- 
rauder, should  we  cross  the  river  and  travel  on  the  right 
bank,"  answered  the  Scot. 

"  Heaven  will  protect  its  own,  young  man,"  said  the  friar  ; 
"  for  it  were  hard  to  think  that  the  kings  of  yonder  blessed 
city  of  Cologne,  who  will  not  endure  that  a  Jew  or  infidel 
should  even  enter  within  the  walls  of  their  town,  could  be 
oblivious  enough  to  permit  their  worshipers,  coming  to  their 
shrine  as  true  pilgrims,  to  be  plundered  and  misused  by  such 
a  miscreant  dog  as  this  Boar  of  Ardennes,  who  is  worse  than 
a  whole  desert  of  Saracen  heathens  and  all  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  to  boot." 

Whatever  reliance  Quentin,  as  a  sincere  Catholic,  was  bound 
to  rest  upon  the  special  protection  of  Melchior,  Caspar,  and 
Balthasar,  he  could  not  but  recollect  that,  the  pilgrim  habits 
of  the  ladies  being  assumed  out  of  mere  earthly  policy,  he 
and  his  charge  could  scarcely  expect  their  countenance  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  and  therefore  resolved,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  placing  the  ladies  in  any  predicament  where  mirac- 
ulous interposition  might  be  necessary  ;  whilst,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  good  faith,  he  himself  vowed  a  julgrimage  to  the 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne  in  his  own  proper  person,  provided 
the  simulate  design  of  those  over  wdiose  safety  he  was  now 
watching  should  be  permitted  by  those  reasonable  and 
royal,  as  well  as  sainted,  personages  to  attain  the  desired 
effect. 

That  he  might  enter  into  this  obligation  with  all  solemnity, 
he  requested  the  friar  to  show  him  inte  one  of  the  various 
chapels  which  opened  from  the  main  body  of  the  church  of 
the  convent,  where,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  sincere  devo- 
tion, he  ratified  the  vow  which  he  had  made  internally.  The 
distant  sound  of  the  choir,  the  solemnity  of  the  deep  and 
dead  hour  which  he  had  chosen  for  this  act  of  devotion,  the 
effect  of  the  glimmering  lamp  with  which  the  little  Gothic 
building  was  illuminated,  all  contributed  to  throw  Quentin's 
mind  into  the  state  when  it  most  readily  acknowledges  its 
human  frailty,  and  seeks  that  supernatural  aid  and  protec- 
tion which,  in  -every  worship,  must  be  connected  with  repent- 
ance for  past  sins  and  resolutions  of  future  amendment. 
That  the  object  of  his  devotion  was  misplaced  was  not  the 
fault  of  Quentin  ;  and,  its  purpose  being  sincere,  we  can 
scarce  suppose  it  unacceptable  to  the  only  true  Deity,  who 
regards  the  motives  and  not  the  forms  of  prayer,  and  in  whose 
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eyes  the  sincere  devotion  of  a  heathen  is  more  estimable  than 
the  specious  hypocrisy  of  a  Pharisee. 

Having  commended  himself  and  his  helpless  companions 
to  the  saints  and  to  the  keeping  of  Providence,  Quentin  at 
length  retired  to  rest,  leaving  the  friar  much  edihod  by  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  devotion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

PALMISTRY 

When  many  a  merry  tale  and  many  a  song 

Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long. 

The  rough  road,  then,  returning  in  a  round, 

Mock'd  our  enchanted  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

(5Y  peep  of  day  Quentin  Durward  had  forsaken  his  little 
cell,  had  roused  the  sleepy  grooms,  and,  with  more  than  his 
wonted  care,  seen  that  everything  was  prepared  for  the  day's 
journey.  Girths  and  bridles,  the  horse  furniture,  and  the 
shoes  of  the  horses  themselves,  were  carefully  inspected  with 
his  own  eyes,  that  there  might  be  as  little  chance  as  possible 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  those  casualties  which,  petty  as 
they  seem,  often  interrupt  or  disconcert  traveling.  The 
horses  were  also,  under  his  own  inspection,  carefully  fed,  so 
as  to  render  them  fit  for  a  long  day's  journey,  or,  if  that 
should  be  necessary,  for  a  hasty  flight. 

Quentin  then  betook  himself  to  his  own  chamber,  armed 
himself  with  unusual  care,  and  belted  on  his  sword  with  the 
feeling  at  once  of  approaching  danger  and  of  stern  deter- 
mination to  dare  it  to  the  uttermost. 

These  generous  feelings  gave  him  a  loftiness  of  step  and  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  the  Ladies  of  Croye  had  not  yet 
observed  in  him,  though  they  had  been  highly  pleased  and 
interested  by  the  grace,  yet  naivete,  of  his  general  behavior 
and  conversation,  and  the  mixture  of  shrewd  intelligence 
which  naturally  belonged  to  him,  with  the  simplicity  arising 
from  his  secluded  education  and  distant  country.  He  let 
them  understand  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should 
prepare  for  their  journey  this  morning  rather  earlier  than 
usual ;  and,  accordingly,  they  left  the  convent  immediately 
after  a  morning  repast,  for  which,  as  well  as  the  other  hospital- 
ities of  the  house,  the  ladies  made  acknowledgment  by  a  don- 
ation to  the  altar  befitting  rather  their  rank  than  their  appear- 
ance. But  this  excited  no  suspicion,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  be  Englishwomen  ;  and  the  attribute  of  superior  wealth 
attached  at  that  time  to  the  insular  character  as  strongly  as 
in  our  own  day. 
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The  prior  blessed  them  as  they  mounted  to  depart,  and 
•congratulated  Quentin  on  the  absence  of  his  heathen  guide, 
"  tor,"  said  the  venerable  man,  "  better  stumble  in  the  path 
than  be  upheld  by  the  arm  of  a  thief  or  robber." 

Quentin  was  not  quite  of  his  opinion  ;  for,  dangerous  as 
he  knew  the  Bohemian  to  be,  he  thought  he  could  use  his 
services,  and  at  the  same  time  baffle  his  treasonable  purpose, 
now  that  he  saw  clearly  to  what  it  tended.  But  his  anxiety 
upon  this  subject  was  soon  at  an  end,  for  the  little  caval- 
cade was  not  an  hundred  yards  from  the  monastery  and  the 
village  before  Maugrabin  joined  it,  riding  as  usual  on  his 
little  active  and  wild-looking  jennet.  Their  road  led  them 
along  the  side  of  the  same  brook  where  Quentin  had  over- 
heard the  mysterious  conference  of  the  preceding  evening, 
and  Hayraddin  had  not  long  rejoined  them  ere  they  passed 
nnder  the  very  willow-tree  which  had  afforded  Durward  the 
means  of  concealment  when  he  became  an  unsuspected 
hearer  of  what  then  passed  betwixt  that  false  guide  and  the 
lanzknecht. 

The  recollections  which  the  spot  brought  back  stirred 
Quentin  to  enter  abruptly  into  conversation  with  his  guide, 
"whom  hitherto  he  had  scarce  spoken  to. 

"  Where  hast  thou  found  night-quarter,  thou  profane 
knave  ?  "  said  the  Scot. 

"  Your  wisdom  may  may  guess  by  looking  on  my  gaber- 
dine/' answered  the  Bohemian,  pointing  to  his  dress,  which 
was  covered  with  the  seeds  of  hay. 

"  A  good  hay-stack/'  said  Quentin,  "  is  a  convenient  bed 
for  an  astrologer,  and  a  much  better  than  a  heathen  scoffer 
at  our  blessed  religion  and  its  ministers  ever  deserves." 

*'It  suited  my  Klepper  better  than  me,  though,"  said 
Hayraddin,  patting  his  horse  on  the  neck,  "for  he  had  food 
and  shelter  at  the  same  time.  The  old  bald  fools  turned 
him  loose,  as  if  a  wise  man's  horse  could  have  infected  with 
wit  or  sagacity  a  whole  convent  of  asses.  Lucky  that  Klep- 
per knows  my  whistle,  and  follows  me  as  truly  as  a  hound, 
or  we  had  never  met  again,  and  you  in  your  turn  might  have 
whistled  for  a  guide." 

"  I  have  told  thee  more  than  once,"  said  Durward,  sternly, 
"  to  restrain  thy  ribaldry  when  thou  chancest  to  be  in  worthy 
men's  company,  a  thing  which,  I  believe,  hath  rarely  hap- 
pened to  thee  in  thy  life  before  now  ;  and  I  promise  thee 
that,  did  I  hold  thee  as  faithless  a  guide  as  I  esteem  thee  a 
blasphemous  and  worthless  caitiff,  my  Scottish  dirk  and  thy 
heathenish  heart  had  ere  now  been   acquainted,   although 
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the  doing  such  a  deed  were  as  ignoble  as  the  sticking  of 
ewine." 

"  A  wild  boar  is  near  akin  to  a  sow/'  said  the  Bohemian, 
without  flinching  from  the  sharp  look  with  which  Quentin 
regarded  him  or  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  caustic 
indifference  which  he  affected  in  his  language  ;  and  many 
men/'  he  subjoined,  "find  both  pride,  pleasure,  and  profit 
in  sticking  them." 

Astonished  at  the  man's  ready  confidence,  and  uncertain 
whether  he  did  not  know  more  of  his  own  history  and  feel- 
ings than  was  pleasant  for  him  to  converse  upon,  Quentin 
broke  off  a  conversation  in  which  he  had  gained  no  advan- 
tage over  Maugrabin,  and  fell  back  to  his  accustomed  post 
beside  the  ladies. 

We  have  already  observed  that  a  considerable  degree  ot 
familiarity  had  begun  to  establish  itself  between  them.  The 
elder  countess  treated  him,  being  once  well  assured  of  the 
nobility  of  his  birth,  like  a  favored  equal  ;  and  though  her 
niece  showed  her  regard  to  their  protector  less  freely,  yet, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  bashfulness  and  timidity,  Quen- 
tin thought  he  could  plainly  perceive  that  his  company  and 
conversation  were  not  by  any  means  indifferent  to  her. 

Nothing  gives  such  life  and  soul  to  youthful  gaiety  as  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  successfully  received  ;  and  Quentin 
had  accordingly,  during  the  former  period  of  their  ,;ourney, 
amused  his  fair  charge  with  the  liveliness  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  the  songs  and  tales  of  his  country,  the  former  of 
which  he  sung  in  his  native  language,  while  his  efforts  to 
render  the  latter  into  his  foreign  and  imperfect  French  gave 
rise  to  a  hundred  little  mistakes  and  errors  of  speech,  as  di- 
verting as  the  narratives  themselves.  But  on  this  anxious 
morning  he  rode  beside  the  Ladies  of  Croye  without  any  of 
his  usual  attempts  to  amuse  them,  and  they  could  not  help 
observing  his  silence  as  something  remarkable. 

"  Our  young  companion  has  seen  a  wolf,"  said  the  Lady 
Hamelin,  alluding  to  an  ancient  superstition,*  "and  he  has 
lost  his  tongue  in  consequence."  w 

"To   say    I   had  tracked  a  fox  were  nearer  the   mark, 
thought  Quentin,  but  gave  the  reply  no  utterance 

Are  you  well,  Seignior  Quentin?"  said  the  Countess 
Isabelle,  in  a  tone  of  "interest  at  which  she  herself  blushed, 
while  she  felt  that  it  was  something  more  than  the  distance 
between  them  warranted.  t       fy 

"  He  hath  sat  up  carousing  with  the  jolly  friars,'   and  the 

*  See  Wol  f  Supers!  ition.     Note  27. 
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Lady  Hameline.  "The  Scots  are  like  the  Germans,  who 
spend  all  their  mirth  over  the  Rheinivein,  and  bring  only 
their  staggering  steps  to  the  dance  in  the  evening,  and  their 
aching  heads  to  the  ladies'  bower  in  the  morning." 

"Nay,  gentle  ladies,"  said  Quentin,  "I  deserve  not  your 
reproach.  The  good  friars  were  at  their  devotions  almost  all 
night ;  and  for  myself,  my  drink  was  barely  a  cup  of  their 
thinnest  and  most  ordinary  wine." 

"  It  is  the  badness  of  his  fare  that  has  put  him  out  of 
humor,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle.  "  Cheer  up,  Seignior 
Quentin  ;  and  should  we  ever  visit  my  ancient  Castle  of 
Bracquemont  together,  if  I  myself  should  stand  your  cup- 
bearer and  hand  it  to  you,  you  shall  have  a  generous  cup  of 
wine  that  the  like  never  grew  upon  the  vines  of  Hochheim 
or  Johannisberg." 

"A   glass   of   water,  noble   lady,  from   your   hand " 

Thus  far  did  Quentin  begin,  but  his  voice  trembled  ;  aid 
Isabelle  continued,  as  if  she  had  been  insensible  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  accenuation,  upon  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  The  wine  was  stocked  in  the  deep  vaults  of  Bracque- 
mont by  my  great-grandfather,  the  Rhinegrave  Godfrey," 
said  the  Countess  Isabelle. 

"  Who  won  the  hand  of  her  great-grandmother,"  inter- 
jected the  Lady  Hameline,  interrupting  her  niece,  "  by  prov- 
ing himself  the  best  son  of  chivalry,  at  the  great  tournament 
of  Strasbourg.  Ten  knights  were  slain  in  the  lists.  But 
those  days  are  over,  and  no  one  now  thinks  of  encountering 
peril  for  the  sake  of  honor,  or  to  relieve  distressed  beauty." 

To  this  speech,  which  was  made  in  the  tone  in  which  a 
modern  beauty,  whose  charms  are  rather  on  the  wane,  may 
be  heard  to  condemn  the  rudeness  of  the  present  age,  Quen- 
tin took  upon  him  to  reply,  "  That  there  was  no  lack  of  that 
chivalry  which  the  Lady  Hameline  seemed  to  consider  as 
extinct,  and  that,  were  it  eclipsed  everwhere  else,  it  would 
still  glow  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen." 

"  Hear  him  ! "  said  the  Lady  Hameline  ;  "  he  would  have 
us  believe  that  in  his  cold  and  bleak  country  still  lives  the 
noble  tire  which  has  decayed  in  France  and  Germany  !  The 
poor  vouth  is  like  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  mad  with  partiality 
to  his  native  land  ;  he  will  next  tell  us  of  the  vines  and 
olives  of  Scotland." 

"No,  madam,"  said  Durward  ;  "of  the  wine  and  the  oil 
of  our  mountains  I  can  say  little,  more  than  that  our  swords 
can  compel  these  rich  productions  as  tribute  from  our 
wealthier  neighbors.      But  for  the  unblemished  faith    and 
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unfaded  honor  of  Scotland.,  I  must  now  put  to  the  proof  how 
far  yon  can  repose  trust  in  them,  however  mean  the  in- 
dividual who  can  offer  nothing  more  as  a  pledge  of  your 

safety."  . 

"  You  speak  mysteriously— you  know  of  some  pressing  and 

present  danger,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline. 

"  I  have  read  it  in  his  eye  for  this  hour  past !  "  exclaimed 
the  Lady  Isahelle,  clasping  her  hands.  "  Sacred  Virgin, 
what  will  hecome  of  us  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,  but  what  you  would  desire,  answered 
Durward.    &"  And  now  I  am  compelled  to  ask— gentle  ladies, 

can  you  trust  me  ?" 

"  Trust  you!"  answered  the  Countess  Hamelme,  "cer- 
tainly.    But  why  the  question  ?     Or  how  far  do  you  ask  our 

confidence  ?"  ^ 

"I,  on  my  part,"  said  t  tie  Countess  Isahelle,  "  trust  you 
implicitly  and  without  condition.  If  you  can  deceive  m, 
Quentin,  I  will  no  more  look  for  truth,  save  in  Heaven." 

"Gentle  lady/' replied  Durward,  highly  gratified,  "you 
do  me  but  justice.  My  object  is  to  alter  our  route,  by  pro- 
ceeding directlv  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Maes  to  Liege,  in- 
stead of  crossing  at  Namur.  This  differs  from  the  order  as- 
signed by  King  Louis  and  the  instructions  given  to  the  guide. 
But  I  heard  news  in  the  monastery  of  marauders  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Maes,  and  of  the  march  of  Burgundian 
soldiers  to  suppress  them.  Both  circumstances  alarm  me  for 
your  safety.  Have  I  your  permission  so  far  to  deviate  from 
the  route  of  your  journey  ?  " 

"My  ample  and  full  permission,"  answered  the  younger 

lady.  ,.  • ,'  _.  ... 

"  Cousin,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline,  "  I  believe  with  you 
that  the  youth  means  us  well  ;  but  bethink  you—we  trans- 
gress the  instructions  of  King  Louis,  so  positively  iterated." 
1  "And  why  should  we  regard  his  instructions  ?"  said  the 
Lady  Isabelle.  "I  am,  I  thank  Heaven  for  it,  no  subject  of 
his  ;  and,  as  a  suppliant,  he  has  abused  the  confidence  he 
induced  me  to  repose  in  him.  I  would  not  dishonor  this 
young  gentleman  by  weighing  his  word  for  ad  instant  against 
the  injunctions  of  yonder  crafty  and  selfish  despot." 

"  Now,  may  God  bless  you  for  that  very  word,  lady,"  said 
Quentin,  joyously;  "and  if  I  deserve  not  the  trust  it  ex- 
presses, tearing  with  wild  horses  in  this  life,  and  eternal  tor- 
tures in  the  next,  were  e'en  too  good  for  my  deserts." 

So  Baying, lie  spurred  his  horse  and  rejoined  the  Bohemian. 
This  worthy  seemed  of  a  remarkably  passive  if  not  a  forgiv- 
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ing,  temper.  Injury  or  threat  never  dwelt,  or  at  least  seemed 
not  to  dwell,  on  his  recollection  ;  and  he  entered  into  the 
conversation  which  Durward  presently  commenced  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  unkindly  word  betwixt  them  in  the  course 
of  the  morning. 

"  The  dog,"  thought  the  Scot,  "snarls  not  now,  because  he 
intends  to  clear  scores  with  me  at  once  and  forever,  when  he 
can  snatch  me  by  the  very  throat ;  but  we  will  try  for  once 
whether  we  cannot  foil  a  traitor  at  his  own  weapons.  Hone.<t 
Hayraddin,"  he  said,  "thou  hast  traveled  with  us  for  ten 
days,  yet  hast  never  shown  us  a  specimen  of  your  skill  in  for- 
tune-telling ;  which  you  are,  nevertheless,  so  fond  of  practis- 
ing, that  you  must  needs  display  your  gifts  in  every  convent 
at  which  we  stop,  at  the  risk  of  being  repaid  by  a  night's 
lodging  under  a  hay-stack." 

"  You  have  never  asked  me  for  a  specimen  of  my  skill," 
said  the  gipsy.  "You  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  con- 
tented to  ridicule  those  mysteries  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  Give  me  then  a  present  proof  of  your  skill,"  said  Quen- 
tin  ;  and,  ungloving  his  hand,  he  held  it  out  to  the  Zingaro. 

Hayraddin  carefully  regarded  all  the  lines  which  crossed 
each  other  on  the  Scotchman's  palm,  and  noted,  with  equally 
scrupulous  attention,  the  little  risings  or  swellings  at  the  roots 
of  the  fingers,  which  were  then  believed  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  disposition,  habits,  and  fortunes  of  the  in- 
dividual as  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  pretended  to  be  in  our 
own  time. 

"  Here  is  a  hand,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  which  speaks  of  toils 
endured  and  dangers  encountered.  T  read  in  it  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword  ;  and  yet  some  ac- 
quaintance also  with  the  clasps  of  the  mass-book." 

"This  of  my  past  life  you  may  have  learned  elsewhere," 
said  Quentin  ;  "tell  me  something  of  the  future." 

"  This  line  from  the  hill  of  Venus,"  said  the  Bohemian, 
"  not  broken  oif  abruptly,  but  attending  and  accompanying 
the  line  of  life,  argues  a  certain  and  large  fortune  by  mar- 
riage, whereby  the  party  shall  be  raised  among  the  wealthy 
and  the  noble  by  the  influence  of  successful  love." 

"Such  promises  you  make  to  all  who  ask  your  advice," 
said  Quentin  ;  "  they  are  part  of  your  art." 

"What  I  tell  you  is  as  certain,"  said  Hayraddin,  "as  that 
you  shall  in  a  brief  space  be  menaced  with  mighty  danger  ; 
which  I  infer  from  this  bright  blood-red  line  cutting  the  table- 
line  transversely,  and  intimating  stroke  of  sword  or  other 
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violence,  from  which  yon  shall  only  be  saved  by  the  attach- 
ment of  a  faithful  friend." 

•  •  Thyself,  ha?"  said  Quentin,  somewhat  indignant  that 
the  chiromantist  should  thus  practise  on  his  credulity,  and 
endeavor  to  found  a  reputation  by  predicting  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  treachery. 

"  My  art/'  replied  the  Zingaro,  u  tells  me  naught  that  con- 
cerns myself." 

"  In  this  then  the  seers  of  my  land,"  said  Quentin.  "  excel 
your  boasted  knowledge  ;  for  their  skill  teaches  them  the 
dangers  by  which  they  are  themselves  beset.  I  left  not  my 
hills  without  having  felt  a  portion  of  the  double  vision  with 
Avhich  their  inhabitants  are  gifted  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
proof  of  it,  in  exchange  for  thy  specimen  of  palmistry.  Hay- 
raddin,  the  danger  which  threatens  me  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  ;  I  will  avoid  it  by  traveling  to  Liege  on  the  left 
bank." 

The  guide  listened  with  an  apathy  which,  knowing  that 
circumstances  in  which  Maugrabift  stood,  Quentin  could  not 
by  any  means  comprehend.  "  If  you  accomplish  your  pur- 
pose," was  the  Bohemian's  reply,  "the  dangerous  crisis  will 
be  transferred  from  your  lot  to  mine." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Quentin,  "that  you  said  but  now  that 
you  could  not  presage  your  own  fortune  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  maimer  in  which  I  have  but  now  told  you 
yours,"  answered  Hayraddin  ;  "but  it  requires  little  knowl- 
edge of  Louis  of  Valois  to  presage  that  he  will  hang  your 
guide  because  your  pleasure  was  to  deviate  from  the  road 
which  he  recommended. 

"  The  attaining  with  safety  the  purpose  of  the  journey, 
and  ensuring  its  happy  termination,"  said  Quentin,  "  must 
atone  for  a  deviation  from  the  exact  line  of  the  prescribed 
route." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Bohemian,  "  if  you  are  sure  that  the 
King  had  in  his  own  eye  the  same  termination  of  the  pilgrim- 
age which  he  insinuated  to  you." 

"And  of  what  other  termination  is  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  meditating  ?  or  why  should  you  suppose  he 
had  any  purpose  in  his  thought  other  than  was  avowed  in  his 
direction  ?"  inquired  Quentin. 

"  Simply,"  replied  the  Zingaro,  "  that  those  who  know 
aught  of  the  most  Christian  King  are  aware  that  the  pur- 
pose about  which  he  is  most  anxious  is  always  that  which 
he  is  least  willing  to  declare.  Let  our  gracious  Louis  scud 
twelve  embassies,  and  I  will  forfeit  my  neck  to  the  gallows 
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a  year  before  it  is  cine,  if  in  eleven  of  them  there  is  not 
something  at  the  bottom  of  the  ink-horn  more  than  the  pen 
lias  written  in  the  letters  of  credence." 

"I  regard  not  your  foul  suspicion/'  answered  Quentin; 
"  my  duty  is  plain  and  peremptory — to  convey  these  ladies 
in  safety  to  Liege  ;  and  I  take  it  on  me  to  think  that  I  best 
discharge  that  duty  in  changing  our  prescribed  route,  and 
keeping  the  left  side  of  the  river  Maes.  It  is  likewise  the 
direct  road  to  Liege.  By  crossing  the  river,  we  should  lose 
time  and  incur  fatigue  to  no  purpose.  Wherefore  should 
we  do  so  ?  " 

"  Only  because  pilgrims,  as  they  call  themselves,  destined 
for  Cologne/'  said  Hayraddin,  "do  not  usually  descend  the 
Maes  so  low  as  Liege  ;  and  that  the  route  of  the  ladies  will 
be  accounted  contradictory  of  their  professed  destination." 

"If  we  are  challenged  on  that  account,"  said  Quentin, 
"we  will  say  that  alarms  of  the  wicked  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
or  of  William  de  la  Marck,  or  of  the  ecorclieurs  and  lanz- 
knechts,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  justify  our  holding 
by  the  left,  instead  of  our  intended  route." 

"As  you  will,  my  good  seignior,"  replied  the  Bohemian. 
"I  am,  for  my  part,  equally  ready  to  guide  you  down  the 
left  as  down  the  right  side  of  the  Maes.  Your  excuse  to 
your  master  you  must  make  out  for  yourself." 

Quentin,  although  rather  surprised,  was  at  the  same  time 
pleased  with  the  ready,  or  at  least  the  unrepugnant,  acquies- 
cence of  Hayraddin  in  their  change  of  route,  for  he  needed 
his  assistance  as  a  guide,  and  yet  had  feared  that  the  dis- 
concerting of  his  intended  act  of  treachery  would  have 
driven  him  to  extremity.  Besides,  to  expel  the  Bohemian 
from  their  society  would  have  been  the  ready  mode  to  bring- 
down William  de  la  Marck,  with  whom  he  was  in  correspon- 
dence, upon  their  intended  route ;  whereas,  if  Hayraddin 
remained  with  them,  Quentin  thought  he  could  manage  to 
prevent  the  Moor  from  having  any  communication  with 
strangers,  unless  he  was  himself  aware  of  it.  - 

Abandoning,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  their  original 
route,  the  little  party  followed  that  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
broad  Maes  so  speedily  and  successfully  that  the  next  day 
early  brought  them  to  the  purposed  end  of  their  journey. 
They  found  that  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  for  the  sake  of  Ins 
health,  as  he  himself  alleged*  but  rather,  perhaps,  to  avoid 
being  surprised  by  the  numerous  and  mutinous  population 
of  the  city,  had  established  his  residence  in  his  beautiful 
Castle  of  Schonwaldt,  about  a  mile  without  Liege. 
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Just  as  they  approached  the  castle,  they  saw  the  prelate 
returning  in  long  procession  from  the  neighboring  city,  in 
which  he  had  been  officiating  at  the  performance  of  high 
mass.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  train  of  religions, 
civil,  and  military  men,  mingled  together,  or,  as  the  old 
ballad-maker  expresses  it — 

With  many  a  cross-bearer  before, 
And  many  a  spear  behind. 

The  procession  made  a  noble  appearance,  as,  winding  along 
the  verdant  banks  of  the  broad  Maes,  it  wheeled  into,  and 
was  as  it  were  devoured  by,  the  hugh  Gothic  portal  of  the 
episcopal  residence. 

But  when  the  party  came  more  near,  they  found  that  cir- 
cumstances around  the  castle  argued  a  doubt  and  sense  of 
insecurity,  which  contradicted  that  display  of  pomp  and 
power  which  they  had  just  witnessed.  Strong  guards  of 
the  bishop's  soldiers  were  needfully  maintained  all  around 
the  mansion  and  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  the  prevailing 
appearance,  in  an  ecclesiastical  residence,  seemed  to  argue  a 
sense  of  danger  in  the  reverend  prelate,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary thus  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  defensive  precau- 
tions of  war.  The  Ladies  of  Grove,  when  announced  by 
Quentin,  were  reverently  ushered  into  the  great  hall,  where 
they  met  with  the  most  "cordial  reception  from  the  bishop, 
who  met  them  there  at  the  head  of  his  little  court.  He 
would  not  permit  them  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  welcomed  them 
with  a  salute,  which  had  something  in  it  of  gallantry  on  the 
part  of  a  prince  to  fine  women,  and  something  also  of  the 
holy  affection  of  a  pastor  to  the  sisters  of  his  flock. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  reigning  Bishop  of  Liege,  was  in 
truth  a  generous  and  kind-hearted  prince,  whose  life  had 
not  indeed  been  always  confined,  with  precise  strictness, 
within  the  bounds  of  his  clerical  profession  ;  but  who,  not- 
withstanding, had  uniformly  maintained  the  frank  and  hon- 
orable character  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  from  which  he 
was  descended. 

In  later  times,  as  age  advanced,  the  prelate  had  adopted 
habits  more  beseeming  a  member  of  the  hierarchy  than  his 
early  reign  had  exhibited,  and  was  loved  among  the  neigh- 
boring princes  as  a  noble  ecclesiastic,  generous  and  magnifi- 
cent in  his  ordinary  mode  of  life,  though  preserving  no 
verv  ascetic  severity  of  character,  and  governing  with  an 
easy  indifference  which,  amid    his  wealthy  and   mutinous 
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subjects,  rather  encouraged  than  subdued  rebellious  pur- 
poses. 

The  bishop  was  so  fast  an  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
that  the  latter  claimed  almost  a  joint  sovereignty  in  his 
bishopric,  and  repaid  the  good-natured  ease  with  which  the 
prelate  admitted  claims  which  he  might  easily  have  disputed, 
by  taxing  his  part  on  all  occasions,  with  the  determined  and 
furious  zeal  which  was  a  part  of  his  character.  He  used  to 
Bay,  •'  He  considered  Liege  as  his  own,  the  bishop  as  his 
brother  (indeed  they  might  be  accounted  such,  in  consequence 
of  the  Duke  having  married  for  his  first  wife  the  bishop's 
sister),  and  that  he  who  annoyed  Louis  of  Bourbon  had  to 
do  with  Charles  of  Burgundy" — a  threat  which,  considering 
the  character  and  the  power  of  the  prince  who  used  it,  would 
have  been  powerful  with  any  but  the  rich  and  discontented 
city  of  Liege,  where  much  wealth  had,  according  to  the 
ancient  proverb,  made  wit  waver. 

The  prelate,  as  we  have  said,  assured  the  Ladies  of  Croye 
of  such  intercession  as  his  interest  at  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
used  to  the  uttermost,  might  gain  for  them,  and  which,  he 
hoped,  might  be  the  more  effectual,  as  Campo-basso,  from 
some  late  discoveries,  stood  rather  lower  than  formerly  in 
the  Duke's  personal  favor.  He  promised  them  also  such 
protection  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  afford  ;  but  the  sigh  with 
which  he  gave  the  warrant  seemed  to  allow  that  his  power 
was  more  precarious  than  in  words  he  was  willing  to  admit. 

"  At  every  event,  my  dearest  daughters,'"  said  the  bishop, 
with  an  air  in  which,  as  in  his  previous  salute,  a  mixture  of 
spiritual  unction  qualified  the  hereditary  gallantry  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  "  Heaven  forbid  I  should  abandon  the 
lamb  to  the  wicked  wolf,  or  noble  ladies  to  the  oppression 
of  faitours.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  though  my  abode  now 
rings  with  arms  ;  but  be  assured  I  will  care  for  your  safety 
as  for  my  own  ;  and  should  matters  become  yet  more  dis- 
tracted here,  which,  with  Our  Lady's  grace,  we  trust  will  be 
rather  pacified  than  inflamed,  we  will  provide  for  your  safe- 
conduct  to  Germany  ;  for  not  even  the  will  of  our  brother 
and  protector,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  shall  prevail  with  us 
to  dispose  of  you  in  any  respect  contrary  to  your  own  in- 
clinations. We  cannot  comply  with  your  request  of  sending 
you  to  a  convent ;  for,  alas  !  such  is  the  influence  of  the 
sons  of  Belial  among  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  that  we  know 
no  retreat  to  which  our  authority  extends,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  own  castle  and  the  protection  of  our  soldiery.  But 
here  you  are  most  welcome,  and  your  train  shall  have  all 
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honorable  entertainment  ;  especially  this  youth,  whom  you 
recommend  so  particularly  to  our  countenance,  and  on  whom 
in  especial  we  bestow  our  blessing." 

Quentin  kneeled,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  receive  the  episco- 
pal benediction. 

11  For  yourselves, "  proceeded  the  good  prelate,  "  you  shall 
reside  here  with  my  sister  Isabelle,  a  canoness  of  Triers,  and 
with  whom  you  may  dwell  in  all  honor,  even  under  the  roof 
of  so  gay  a  bachelor  as  the  Bishop  of  Liege." 

He  gallantly  conducted  the  ladies  to  his  sister's  apartment, 
as  he  concluded  the  harangue  of  welcome  ;  and  his  master 
of  the  household,  an  officer  who,  having  taken  deacon's 
orders,  held  something  between  a  secular  and  ecclesiatical 
character,  entertained  Quentin  with  the  hospitality  which 
his  master  enjoined,  while  the  other  personages  of  the  retinue 
of  the  Ladies  of  Croye  were  committed  to  the  inferior  de- 
partments. 

In  this  arrangement  Quentin  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  the  presence  of  the  Bohemian,  so  much  objected  to  in 
country  convents,  seemed,  in  the  household  of  this  wealthy, 
and  perhaps  we  might  say  worldly,  prelate,  to  attract  neither 
objection  nor  remark. 
14 


CHAPTEK  XIX 

THE  CITY 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  any  sudden  act  of  mutiny  ! 

Julius  Ccesar. 

Separated  from  the  Lady  Isabelle,  whose  looks  had  been 
for  so  many  days  his  loadstar,  Quentin  felt  a  strange  vacancy 
and  chillness  of  the  heart,  which  he  had  not  yet  experienced 
in  any  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  his  life  had  subjected 
him.  No  doubt  the  cessation  of  the  close  and  unavoidable 
intercourse  and  intimacy  betwixt  them  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  countess  having  obtained  a  place  of 
settled  residence  ;  for,  under  what  pretext  could  she,  had 
she  meditated  such  an  impropriety,  have  had  a  gallant 
young  squire  such  as  Quentin  in  constant  attendance  upon 
her? 

But  the  shock  of  the  separation  was  not  the  more  welcome 
that  it  seemed  unavoidable,  and  the  proud  heart  of  Quentin 
swelled  at  finding  he  was  parted  with  like  an  ordinary  pos- 
tilion, or  an  escort  whose  duty  is  discharged  ;  while  his  eyes 
sympathized  so  far  as  to  drop  a  secret  tear  or  two  over  the 
ruins  of  all  those  airy  castles,  so  many  of  which  he  had  em- 
ployed himself  in  constructing  during  their  too  interesting 
journey.  He  made  a  manly,  but  at  first  a  vain,  effort  to 
throw  off  this  mental  dejection  ;  and  so,  yielding  to  the 
feelings  he  could  not  suppress,  he  sat  him  down  in  one  of 
the  deep  recesses  formed  by  a  window  which  lighted  the 
great  Gothic  hall  of  Schonwaldt,  and  there  mused  upon  his 
hard  fortune,  which  had  not  assigned  him  rank  or  wealth 
sufficient  to  prosecute  his  daring  suit. 

Quentin  tried  to  dispel  the  sadness  which  overhung  him 
by  despatching  Chatlet,  one  of  the  valets,  witli  letters  to  the 
court  of  Louis,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Ladies  of 
Croye  at  Liege.  At  length  his  natural  buoyancy  of  temper 
returned,  much  excited  by  the  title  of  an  old  romaunt  which 
had  been  just  printed  at  Strasbourg,  and  which  lay  beside 
him  in  the  window,  the  title  of  which  set  forth, 
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How  the  squire  of  lowe  degree, 

Loved  the  king's  daughter  of  Hongarie.* 

"While  he  was  tracing  the  "  letters  blake  "  of  the  ditty  so 
congenial  to  his  own  situation,  Quentin  was  interrupted  by 
a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  Bo- 
hemian standing  by  him. 

Hayraddin,  never  a  welcome  sight,  was  odious  from  his 
late  treachery,  and  Quentin  sternly  asked  him,  "  Why  he 
dared  take  the  freedom  to  touch  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man." 

"Simply,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "because  I  wished 
to  know  if  the  Christian  gentleman  had  lost  his  feeling  as 
well  as  his  eyes  and  ears.  I  have  stood  speaking  to  you 
these  five  minutes,  and  you  have  stared  on  that  scrap  of 
yellow  paper  as  if  it  were  a  spell  to  turn  you  into  a  statue, 
and  had  already  wrought  half  its  purpose." 

"  Well,  what  dost  thou  want  ?     Speak,  and  begone  !" 

"  I  want  what  all  men  want,  though  few  are  satisfied  with 
it,"  said  Hayraddin  :  "  I  want  my  due — my  ten  crowns  of 
gold  for  guiding  the  ladies  hither." 

"  With  what  face  darest  thou  ask  any  guerdon  beyond  my 
sparing  thy  worthless  life  ?  "  said  Durvvard,  fiercely  ;  "  thou 
knowest  that  it  was  thy  purpose  to  have  betrayed  them  on 
the  road." 

"  But  1  did  not  betray  them,"  said  Hayraddin  ;  "  if  I  had, 
I  would  have  asked  no  guerdon  from  you  or  from  them,  but 
from  him  whom  their  keeping  upon  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  river  might  have  benefited.  The  party  that  I  have 
served  is  the  party  who  must  pay  me." 

"Thy  guerdon  perish  with  thee,  then,  traitor!"  said 
Quentin,  telling  out  the  money.  "  Get  thee  to  the  Boar  of 
Ardennes,  or  to  the  devil  !  but  keep  hereafter  out  of  my 
sight,  lest  I  send  thee  thither  before  thy  time." 

"The  Boar  of  Ardennes  !  "  repeated  the  Bohemian,  with 
a  stronger  emotion  of  surprise  than  his  features  usually  ex- 
pressed ;  "  it  was  then  no  vague  guess — no  general  suspicion 
— which  made  you  insist  on  changing  the  road  ?  Can  it 
be — are  there  really  in  other  lands  arts  of  prophecy  more 
sure  than  those  of  our  wandering  tribes  ?  The  willow-tree 
under  which  we  spoke  could  tell  no  tales.     But  no — no — 

no Dolt  that  I  was  !  I  have  it — I  have  it  !     The  willow 

by  the  brook  near  yonder  convent — I  saw  you  look  towards 
it  as  you  passed  it,  about  half  a  mile  from  yon  hive  of  drones 

*  See  Note  28. 
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— that  could  not  indeed  speak,  but  it  might  hide  one  who 
could  hear  !  I  will  hold  my  councils  in  an  open  plain  hence- 
forth ;  not  a  bunch  of  thistles  shall  be  near  me  for  a  Scot  to 
shroud  amongst.  Ha  !  ha  !  the  Scot  hath  beat  the  Zingaro 
at  his  own  subtle  weapons.  But  know,  Quentin  Durward, 
that  you  have  foiled  me  to  the  marring  of  thine  own  fortune. 
Yes  !  the  fortune  I  told  thee  of,  from  the  lines  on  thy  hand, 
had  been  richly  accomplished  but  for  thine  own  obstinacy. " 

"By  St.  Andrew,"  said  Quentin,  "thy  impudence  makes 
me  laugh  in  spite  of  myself.  How  or  in  what  should  thy 
successful  villainy  have  been  of  service  to  trie  ?  I  heard, 
indeed,  that  you  did  stipulate  to  save  my  life,  which  condi- 
tion your  worthy  allies  would  speedily  have  forgotten  had  we 
once  come  to  blows  ;  but  in  what  thy  betrayal  of  these  ladies 
could  have  served  me,  but  by  exposing  me  to  death  or  cap- 
tivity, is  a  matter  beyond  human  brains  to  conjecture." 

"  No  matter  thinking  of  it,  then,"  said  Havraddin,  "for 
I  mean  still  to  surprise  you  with  my  gratitude.  Had  you 
kept  back  my  hire,  I  should  have  held  that  we  were  quit, 
and  had  left  you  to  your  own  foolish  guidance.  As  it  is,  I 
remain  your  debtor  for  yonder  matter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cher." 

"  Methinks  I  have  already  taken  out  the  payment  in  curs- 
ing and  abusing  thee,"  said  Quentin. 

"Hard  words  or  kind  ones,"  said  the  Zingaro,  "are  but 
wind,  which  make  no  weight  in  the  balance.  Had  you 
struck  me,  indeed,  instead  of  threatening " 

"  I  am  likely  enough  to  take  out  payment  in  that  way,  if 
you  provoke  me  longer." 

"  I  would  not  advise  it,"  said  the  Zingaro;  "such  pay- 
ment, made  by  a  rash  hand,  might  exceed  the  debt,  and 
unhappily  leave  a  balance  on  your  side,  which  I  am  not  one 
to  forget  or  forgive.  And  now  farewell,  but  not  for  a  long 
space  ;  I  go  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Ladies  of  Croye." 

"  Thou,"  said  Quentin  in  astonishment — "  tltou  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  and  here,  where  they 
are  in  a  manner  recluses  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop's 
sister,  a  noble  canoness  !     It  is  impossible." 

"  Marthon,  however,  waits  to  conduct  me  to  their  pres- 
ence," said  the  Zingaro,  with  a  sneer;  "and  I  must  pray 
your  forgiveness  if  I  leave  you  something  abruptly." 

He  turned  as  if  to  depart,  but  instantly  coming  back,  said, 
with  a  tone  of  deep  and  serious  emphasis,  "I  know  your 
hopes  ;  they  are  daring,  yet  not  vain  if  I  aid  them.  I  know 
your  fears  ;    they   should  teach   prudence,    not   timidity^ 
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Every  woman  may  be  won.  A  count  is  but  a  nickname, 
which  will  befit  Quentin  as  well  as  the  other  nickname  of 
duke  befits  Charles,  or  that  of  king  befits  Louis."" 

Ere  Durward  could  reply,  the  Bohemian  had  left  the  hall. 
Quentin  instantly  followed  ;  but,  better  acquainted  than  the 
Scot  with  the  passages  of  the  house,  Hayraddin  kept  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  had  gotten  ;  and  the  pursuer  lost  sight  of 
him  as  he  descended  a  small  back  staircase.  Still  Durward 
followed,  though  without  exact  consciousness  of  his  own 
purpose  in  doing  so.  The  staircase  terminated  by  a  door 
opening  into  the  alley  of  a  garden,  in  which  he  again  beheld 
the  Zingaro  hastening  down  a  pleached  walk. 

On  two  sides,  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  the  buildings 
of  the  castle — a  huge  old  pile,  partly  castellated  and  partly 
resembling  an  ecclesiastical  building  ;  on  the  other  two  sides, 
the  inclosure  was  a  high  embattled  wall.  Crossing  the  al- 
leys of  the  garden  to  another  part  of  the  building,  where  a 
postern-door  opened  behind  a  large  massive  buttress,  over- 
grown with  ivy,  Hayraddin  looked  back,  and  waved  his  hand 
in  signal  of  an  exulting  farewell  to  his  follower,  who  saw 
that  in  effect  the  postern-door  was  open  by  Marthon,  and 
that  the  vile  Bohemian  was  admitted  into  the  precincts,  as 
he  naturally  concluded,  of  the  apartment  of  the  Countesses 
of  Croye.  Quentin  bit  his  lips  with  indignation,  and  blamed 
himself  severely  that  he  had  not  made  the  ladies  sensible  of 
the  full  infamy  of  Hayraddin's  character,  and  acquainted 
with  his  machinations  against  their  safety.  The  arrogating 
manner  in  which  the  Bohemian  had  promised  to  back  his 
suit  added  to  his  anger  and  his  disgust  ;  and  he  felt  as  if 
even  the  hand  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  would  be  profaned, 
were  it  possible  to  attain  it  by  such  patronage.  "But  it  is 
all  a  deception,"  he  said — "a  turn  of  his  base  juggling  arti- 
fice. He  has  procured  access  to  these  ladies  upon  some  false 
pretence,  and  with  some  mischievous  intention.  It  is  well  I 
have  learned  where  they  lodge.  I  will  watch  Marthon,  and 
solicit  an  interview  with  them,  were  it  but  to  place  them  on 
their  guard.  It  is  hard  that  I  must  use  artifice  and  brook 
delay  when  such  as  he  have  admittance  openly  and  without 
scruple.  They  shall  find,  however,  that,  though  I  am  ex- 
cluded from  their  presence,  Isabelle's  safety  is  still  the  chief 
subject  of  my  vigilance." 

While  the  young  lover  was  thus  meditating,  an  aged 
gentleman  of  the  bishop's  household  approached  him  from 
the  same  door  by  which  he  had  himself  entered  the  garden, 
and  made  him  aware,  though  with  the  greatest  civility  of 
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manner,  that  the  garden  was  private,  and  reserved  only  for 
the  use  of  the  bishop  and  guests  of  the  very  highest  distinc- 
tion. 

Quentin  heard  him  repeat  this  information  twice  ere  he 
put  the  proper  construction  upon  it ;  and  then  starting  }ls 
from  a  reverie,  he  bowed  and  hurried  out  of  the  garden,  the 
official  person  following  him  all  the  way,  and  overwhelming 
him  with  formal  apologies  for  the  necessary  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Nay,  so  pertinacious  was  he  in  his  attempts  to  remove 
the  offense  which  lie  conceived  Durward  to  have  taken,  that 
he  offered  to  bestow  his  own  company  upon  him,  to  contri- 
bute to  his  entertainment  ;  until  Quentin,  internally  cursing 
his  formal  foppery,  found  no  better  way  of  escape  than 
pretending  a  desire  of  visiting  the  neighboring  city,  and  set- 
ting off  thither  at  such  a  round  pace  as  speedily  subdued  all 
desire  in  the  gentleman-usher  to  accompany  him  farther  than 
the  drawbridge.  In  a  few  minutes  Quentin  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Liege,  then  one  of  the  richest  in  Flanders, 
and  of  course  in  the  world. 

Melancholy,  even  love-melancholy,  is  not  so  deeply  seated, 
at  least  in  minds  of  a  manly  and  elastic  character,  as  the  soft 
enthusiasts  who  suffer  under  it  are  fond  of  believing.  It 
yields  to  unexpected  and  striking  impressions  upon  the  senses, 
to  change  of  place,  to  such  scenes  as  create  new  trains  of 
association,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  busy  hum  of  mankind. 
In  a  few  minutes,  Quentiirs  attention  was  as  much  engrossed 
by  the  variety  of  objects  presented  in  rapid  succession  by  the 
busy  streets  of  Liege  as  if  there  had  neither  been  a  Countess 
Isabelle  nor  a  Bohemian  in  the  world. 

The  lofty  houses  ;  the  stately,  though  narrow  and  gloomy, 
streets  ;  the  splendid  display  of  the  richest  goods  and  most 
gorgeous  armor  in  the  warehouses  and  shops  around  ;  the 
walks  crowded  by  busy  citizens  of  every  description,  passing 
and  repassing  with  faces  of  careful  importance  or  eager 
bustle  ;  the  huge  wains,  which  transported  to  and  fro  the 
subjects  of  export  and  import,  the  former  consisting  of 
broadcloths  and  serge,  arms  of  all  kinds,  nails  and  iron-work, 
while  the  latter  comprehended  every  article  of  use  or  luxury 
intended  either  for  the  consumption  of  an  opulent  city  or 
received  in  barter  and  destined  to  be  transported  elsewhere 
— all  these  objects  combined  to  form  an  engrossing  picture 
of  wealth,  bustle,  and  splendor,  to  which  Quentin  had  been 
hitherto  a  stranger.  He  admired  also  the  various  streams 
and  canals  drawn  from  and  communicating  with  the  Maes, 
which,  traversing  the  city  in  various  directions,  offered  to 
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overy  quarter  the  commercial  facilities  of  water-carriage  ; 
and  he  failed  not  to  hear  a  mass  in  the  venerable  old  church 
of  St.  Lambert,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th 
century. 

It  was  upon  leaving  this  place  of  worship  that  Quentin 
began  to  observe  that  he,  who  had  been  hitherto  gazing  on 
all  around  him  with  the  eagerness  of  unrestrained  curiosity, 
was  himself  the  object  of  attention  to  several  groups  of  sub- 
stantial looking  burghers,  who  seemed  assembled  to  look  upon 
him  as  he  left  the  church,  and  amongst  whom  arose  a  buzz 
and  whisper,  which  spread  from  one  party  to  another  ;  while 
the  number  of  gazers  continued  to  augment  rapidly,  and  the 
eyes  of  each  who  added  to  it  were  eagerly  directed  to  Quen- 
tin, with  a  stare  which  expressed  much  interest  and  curiosity, 
mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 

At  length  he  now  formed  the  center  of  a  considerable 
crowd,  which  yet  yielded  before  him  while  he  continued  to 
move  forward  ;  while  those  who  followed  or  kept  pace  with 
him  studiously  avoided  pressing  on  him  or  impeding  his 
motions.  Yet  his  situation  was  too  embarrassing  to  be  long 
endured,  without  making  some  attempt  to  extricate  himself, 
and  to  obtain  some  explanation. 

Quentin  looked  around  him,  and  fixing  upon  a  jolly,  stout- 
made,  respectable  man,  whom,  by  his  velvet  cloak  and  gold 
chain,  he  concluded  to  be  a  burgher  of  eminence,  and  perhaps 
a  magistrate,  he  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  saw  anything  par- 
ticular in  his  appearance,  to  attract  public  attention  in  a 
degree  so  unusual  ?  or  whether  it  was  the  ordinary  custom 
of  the  people  of  Liege  thus  to  throng  around  strangers  who 
chanced  to  visit  their  city  ?  " 

ff  Surely  not,  good  seignior,"  answered  the  burgher  ;  "the 
Liegeois  are  neither  so  idly  curious  as  to  practise  such  a 
custom,  nor  is  there  anything  in  your  dress  or  appearance, 
saving  that  which  is  most  welcome  to  this  city,  and  which 
our  townsmen  are  both  delighted  to  see  and  desirous  to 
honor." 

"  This  sounds  very  polite,  worthy  sir,"  said  Quentin  ; 
"but,  by  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  1  cannot  even  guess  at 
your  meaning." 

"Your  oath,  sir,"  answered  the  merchant  of  Liege,  "  as 
well  as  your  accent,  convinces  me  that  we  are  right  in  our 
conjecture." 

"  By  my  patron  St.  Quentin  ! "  said  Durward,  "  I  am 
farther  oft'  from  your  meaning  than  ever." 

"  There  again  now,"  rejoined  the  Liegeois,  looking,  as  he 
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spoke,  most  prpvokingly,  yet  most  civilly,  politic  and  in- 
telligent. "  It  is  surely  not  for  us  to  see  that  which  you, 
worthy  seignior,  deem  it  proper  to  conceal.  But  why  swear 
by  St.  Quentin,  if  you  would  not  have  me  construe  your 
moaning  ?  We  know  the  good  Count  of  St.  Paul,  who  lies 
there  at  present,  wishes  well  to  our  cause." 

"  On  my  life,"  said  Quentin,  "  you  are  under  some  delu- 
sion :  I  know  nothing  of  St.  Paul." 

"  Nay,  we  question  you  not,  said  the  burgher ;  although, 
hark  ye — I  say,  hark  in  your  ear — my  name  is  Pavilion." 

"  And  what  is  my  business  with  that,  Seignior  Pavilion  ?" 
said  Quentin. 

f*  Nay,  nothing  ;  only  methinks  it  might  satisfy  you  that 
I  am  trustworthy.     Here  is  my  colleague  Rouslaer.  too." 

Rouslaer  advanced,  a  corpulent  dignitary,  whose  fair  round 
belly,  like  a  battering-ram,  "did  shake  the  press  before 
him,"  and  who,  whispering  caution  to  his  neighbor,  said  in 
a  tone  of  rebuke,  "  You  forget,  good  colleague,  the  place  is 
too  open  ;  the  seignior  will  retire  to  your  house  or  mine,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  Rhenish  and  sugar,  and  then  we  shall  hear 
more  of  our  good  friend  and  ally,  whom  we  love  with  all  our 
honest  Flemish  hearts." 

"I  have  no  news  for  any  of  you,"  said  Quentin,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  I  will  drink  no  Rhenish  ;  and  I  only  desire  of  you, 
as  men  of  account  and  respectability,  to  disperse  this  idle 
crowd,  and  allow  a  stranger  to  leave  your  town  as  quietly  as 
he  came  into  it." 

"Nay,  then,  sir,"  said  Rouslaer,  "since  you  stand  so 
much  on  your  incognito,  and  with  us,  too,  who  are  men  of 
confidence,  let  me  ask  }'Ou  roundly,  wherefore  wear  you  the 
badge  of  your  company  if  you  would  remain  unknown  in 
Liege  ?  " 

"What  badge  and  what  order?"  said  Quentin.  "You 
look  like  reverend  men  and  grave  citizens,  yet,  on  my  soul, 
you  are  either  mad  yourselves  or  desire  to  drive  me  so." 

"  Sapperment  !  "  said  the  other  burgher,  "this  youth 
would  make  St.  Lambert  swear  !  Why,  who  wear  bonnets 
with  the  St.  Andrew's  cross  nndfleur-de-lys  save  the  Scottish 
Archers  of  King  Louis's  Guards  ?" 

"  And  supposing  I  am  an  archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard, 
why  should  you  make  a  wonder  of  my  wearing  the  badge  of 
my  company  ?"  said  Quentin,  impatiently. 

"  He  has  avowed  it — he  has  avowed  it !"  said  Rouslaer  and 
Pavilion,  turning  to  the  assembled  burghers  in  attitudes  of 
congratulation,  with  waving  arms,  extended  palms,  and  large 
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round  faces  radiating  with  glee.  "  He  hath  avowed  himself 
an  archer  of  Louis's  Guard — of  Louis,  the  guardian  of  the 
liberties  of  Liege  !  " 

A  general  shout  and  cry  now  arose  from  the  multitude,  in 
which  were  mingled  the  various  sounds  of  "  Long  live  Louis 
of  France  !  Long  live  the  Scottish  Guard  !  Long  live  the 
valiant  archer  !  Our  liberties,  our  privileges,  or  death  !  No 
imposts  !  Long  live  the  valiant  Boar  of  Ardennes  !  Down 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy  !  and  confusion  to  Bourbon  and 
his  bishopric  ! " 

Half-stunned  by  the  noise,  which  began  anew  in  one  quarter 
as  soon  as  it  ceased  in  another,  rising  and  falling  like  the 
billows  of  the  sea,  and  augmented  by  thousands  of  voices 
which  roared  in  chorus  from  distant  streets  and  market- 
places, Quentin  had  yet  time  to  form  a  conjecture  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  and  a  plan  for  regulating  his 
own  conduct. 

He  had  forgotten  that,  after  his  skirmish  with  Orleans  and 
Dunois,  one  of  his  comrades  had,  at  Lord  Crawford's  com- 
mand, replaced  the  morion,  cloven  by  the  sword  of  the  latter 
with  one  of  the  steel-lined  bonnets  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  proper  and  well-known  equipment  of  the  Scotch  Guards. 
That  an  individual  of  this  body,  which  was  always  kept  very 
close  to  Louis's  person,  should  have  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  a  city  whose  civil  discontents  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
agents  of  that  king,  was  naturally  enough  interpreted  by  the 
burgers  of  Liege  into  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Louis 
openly  to  assist  their  cause  ;  and  the  apparition  of  an  individ- 
ual archer  was  magnified  into  a  pledge  of  immediate  and 
active  support  from  Louis — nay,  into  an  assurance  that  his 
auxiliary  forces  were  actually  entering  the  town  at  one  or 
other,  though  no  one  could  distinctly  tell  which,  of  the  city 
gates. 

To  remove  a  conviction  so  generally  adopted,  Quentin 
easily  saw  was  impossible — nay,  that  any  attempt  to  un- 
deceive men  so  obstinately  prepossessed  in  their  belief  would 
be  attended  with  personal  risk,  which,  in  this  case,  he  saw 
little  use  of  incurring.  He  therefore  hastily  resolved  to 
temporize,  and  to  get  free  the  best  way  he  could  ;  and  this 
resolution  he  formed  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  conduct- 
ting  him  to  the  stadt-house,  where  the  notables  of  the  town 
were  fast  assembling,  in  order  to  hear  the  tidings  which  he 
wras  presumed  to  have  brought,  and  to  regale  him  with  a 
splendid  banquet. 

In  spite  of  all  his  opposition,  which  was  set  down  to  mod- 
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esty,  lie  was  on  every  side  surrounded  by  the  donors  of 
popularity,  the  unsavory  tide  of  which  now  floated  around 
him.  His  two  burgomaster  friends,  who  were  schoppcn 
[scJwffen],  or  syndics,  of  the  city,  had  made  fast  both  his 
arms,  before  him,  Nikkei  Blok,  the  chief  of  the  butcher's 
incorporation,  hastily  summoned  from  his  office  in  the 
shambles,  brandished  his  death-doing  ax,  yet  smeared 
with  blood  and  brains,  with  a  courage  and  grace  which 
brantwein  alone  could  inspire.  Behind  him  came  the  tall. 
lean,  raw-boned,  very  drunk,  and  very  patriotic,  figure  of 
Claus  Hammerlein,  president  of  the  mystery  of  the  workers 
in  iron,  and  followed  by  at  least  a  thousand  unwashed 
artificers  of  his  class.  Weavers,  nailers,  ropemakers,  artisans 
of  every  degree  rud  calling,  thronged  forward  to  join  the 
procession  from  every  gloomy  and  narrow  street.  Escape 
seemed  a  desperate  and  impossible  adventure. 

In  this  dilemma,  Quentin  appealed  to  Rouslaer,  who  held 
one  arm,  and  to  Pavilion,  who  had  secured  the  other,  and 
who  were  conducting  him  forward  at  the  head  of  the  ova- 
tion of  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  become  the  principal 
object.  He  hastily  acquainted  them  "  with  his  having 
thoughtlessly  adopted  the  bonnet  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  on 
an  accident  having  occurred  to  the  head-piece  in  which  he 
had  proposed  to  travel ;  he  regretted  that,  owing  to  this 
circumstance  and  the  sharp  wit  with  which  the  Liegeois 
drew  the  natural  inference  of  his  quality  and  the  purpose 
of  his  visit,  these  things  had  been  publicly  discovered  :  and 
he  intimated  that,  if  just  now  conducted  to  the  stadt-Jtouse, 
he  might  unhappily  feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating to  the  assembled  notables  certain  matters  which 
he  was  directed  by  the  King  to  reserve  for  the  private  ears 
of  his  excellent  gossips,  Meinherrs  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion  of 
Leige." 

This  last  hint  operated  like  magic  on  the  two  citizens, 
who  were  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  insurgent 
burghers,  and  were,  like  all  demagogues  of  their  kind,  desir- 
ous "to  keep  everything  within  their  own  management,  so 
far  as  possible.  They  therefore  hastily  agreed  that  Quentin 
should  leave  the  town  for  the  time,  and  return  by  night  to 
Liege,  and  converse  with  them  privately  in  the  house  of 
Rouslaer,  near  the  gate  opposite  to  Schonwaldt.  Quentin 
hesitated  not  to  tell  them  that  he  was  at  present  residing  in 
the  bishop's  palace,  under  pretense  of  bearing  despatches 
from  the  French  court,  although  his  real  errand  was,  as  they 
had  well  conjectured,   designed   to   the  citizens  of  Liege  ; 
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and  this  tortuous  mode  of  conducting  a  communication,  as 
well  as  the  character  and  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
supposed  to  be  entrusted,  was  so  consonant  to  the  character 
of  Louis  as  neither  to  excite  doubt  nor  surprise. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  eclair xissement  was  com- 
pleted, the  progress  of  the  multitude  brought  them  opposite 
to  the  door  of  Pavilion's  house,  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  but  which  communicated  from  behind  with  the 
Maes  by  means  of  a  garden,  as  well  as  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  tan-pits  and  other  conveniences  for  dressing  hides  ; 
for  the  patriotic  burgher  was  a  felt-dresser,  or  currier. 

It  was  natural  that  Pavilion  should  desire  to  do  the  honors 
of  his  dwelling  to  the  supposed  envoy  of  Louis,  and  a  halt 
before  his  house  excited  no  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  mul- 
titude, who,  on  the  contrary,  greeted  Meinherr  Pavilion 
with  a  loud  vivat  as  he  ushered  in  his  distinguished  guest. 
Quentin  speedily  laid  aside  his  remarkable  bonnet  for  the  cap 
of  a  feltmaker,  and  flung  a  cloak  over  his  other  apparel.  Pavil- 
ion then  furnished  him  with  a  passport  to  pass  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  to  return  by  night  or  day  as  should  suit  his  con- 
venience ;  and,  lastly,  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  his 
daughter,  a  fair  and  smiling  Flemish  lass,  with  instructions 
how  he  was  to  be  disposed  of,  while  he  himself  hastened 
back  to  his  colleague  to  amuse  their  friends  at  the  stadt- 
house  with  the  best  excuses  which  they  could  invent  for  the 
disappearance  of  King  Louis's  envoy.  We  cannot,  as  the 
footman  says  in  the  play,  recollect  the  exact  nature  of  the 
lie  which  the  bellwethers  told  the  flock  ;  but  no  task  is  so 
easy  as  that  of  imposing  upon  a  multitude  whose  eager 
prejudices  have  more  than  half  done  the  business,  ere  the 
impostor  has  spoken  a  word. 

The  worthy  burgess  was  no  sooner  gone  than  his  plump 
daughter,  Trudchen,  with  many  a  blush  and  many  a 
wreathed  smile,  which  suited  very  prettily  with  lips  like 
cherries,  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  transparently  pure, 
escorted  the  handsome  stranger  through  the  pleached  alleys 
of  the  Sieur  Pavilion's  garden,  down  to  the  water-side,  and 
there  saw  him  fairly  embarked  in  a  boat,  which  two  stout 
Flemings,  in  their  trunkhose,  fur  caps,  and  many-buttoned 
jerkins,  had  got  in  readiness  with  as  much  haste  as  their 
Low-Country  nature  would  permit. 

As  the  pretty  Trudchen  spoke  nothing  but  German,  Quen- 
tin— no  disparagement  to  his  loyal  affection  to  the  Countess 
Croye — could  only  express  his  thanks  by  a  kiss  on  those 
same  cherry  lips,  which  was  very  gallantly  bestowed,  and 
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accepted  with  all  modest  gratitude  ;  for  gallants  with  a 
form  and  face  like  our  Scottish  Archer  were  not  of  every- 
day occurrence  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  Liege. 

While  the  boat  was  rowed  up  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Maes,  and  passed  the  defenses  of  the  town,  Quentin  had 
time  enough  to  reflect  what  account  he  ought  to  give  of  his 
adventure  in  Liege,  when  he  returned  to  the  bishop's  palace 
of  Schonwaldt ;  and  disdaining  alike  to  betray  any  person 
who  had  reposed  confidence  in  him,  although  by  misap- 
prehension, or  to  conceal  from  the  hospitable  prelate  the 
mutinous  state  of  his  capital,  he  resolved  to  confine  himself 
to  so  general  an  account  as  might  put  the  bishop  upon 
his  guard,  while  it  should  point  out  no  individual  to  his 
vengeance. 

He  was  landed  from  the  boat  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
castle,  and  rewarded  his  rowers  with  a  guilder,  to  their  great 
satisfaction.  Yet,  short  as  was  the  space  which  divided  him 
from  Schonwaldt,  the  castle  bell  had  tolled  for  dinner,  and 
Quentin  found,  moreover,  that  he  had  approached  the  castle 
on  a  different  side  from  that  of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
that  to  go  round  would  throw  his  arrival  considerably  later. 
He  therefore  made  straight  towards  the  side  that  was  nearest 
him,  as  he  discerned  that  it  presented  an  embattled  Avail, 
probably  that  of  the  little  garden  already  noticed,  with  a 
postern  opening  upon  the  moat,  and  a  skiff  moored  by  the 
postern,  which  might  serve,  he  thought,  upon  summons,  to 
pass  him  over.  As  he  approached,  in  hopes  to  make  his 
entrance  this  way,  the  postern  opened,  a  man  came  out,  and, 
jumping  into  the  boat,  made  his  way  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  moat,  and  then  with  a  long  pole  pushed  the  skiff  back 
towards  the  place  where  he  had  embarked.  As  he  came 
near,  Quentin  discerned  that  this  person  was  the  Bohemian, 
who,  avoiding  him,  as  was  not  difficult,  held  a  different  path 
towards  Liege,  and  was  presently  out  of  his  ken. 

Here  was  new  subject  for  meditation.  Had  this  vagabond 
heathen  been  all  this  while  with  the  Ladies  of  drove,  and 
for  what  purpose  should  they  so  far  have  graced  him  with 
their  presence  ?  Tormented  with  this  thought,  Durward 
became  doubly  determined  to  seek  an  explanation  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  at  once  of  laying  bare  the  treachery  of 
Hayraddin  and  announcing  to  them  the  perilous  state  in 
which  their  protector,  the  bishop,  was  placed  by  the  mutinous, 
state  of  his  town  of  Liege. 

As  Quentin  thus  resolved,  he  entered  the  castle  by  the* 

*  See  Quentin's  Adventure  at  Liege.    Note  29. 
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principal  gate,  and  found  that  part  of  the  family  who  as- 
sembled for  dinner  in  the  great  hall,  including  the  bishop's 
attendant  clergy,  officers  of  the  household,  and  strangers 
below  the  rank  of  the  very  first  nobility,  were  already  placed 
at  their  meal.  A  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board  had, 
however,  been  reserved  beside  the  bishop's  domestic  chaplain, 
who  welcomed  the  stranger  with  the  old  college  jest  of 
4( Sero  venientibus  ossa,"  while  he  took  care  so  to  load  his 
plate  with  dainties  as  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  that 
tendency  to  reality  which,  in  Quentin's  country,  is  said  to 
render  a  joke  either  no  joke  or  at  best  an  unpalatable  one.* 

In  vindicating  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  ill-breeding, 
Quentin  briefly  described  the  tumult  which  had  been  oc- 
casioned in  the  city  by  his  being  discovered  to  belong  to  the 
Scottish  Archer  Guard  of  Louis,  and  endeavored  to  give  a 
ludicrous  turn  to  the  narrative,  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
with  difficulty  extricated  by  a  fat  burgher  of  Liege  and  his 
pretty  daughter. 

But  the  company  were  too  much  interested  in  the  story  to 
taste  the  jest.  All  operations  of  the  table  were  suspended 
while  Quentin  told  his  tale  ;  and  when  he  had  ceased,  there 
was  a  solemn  pause,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  major- 
domo  saying,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  "  I  would  to 
God  that  we  saw  those  hundred  lances  of  Burgundy  !  " 

"'  Why  should  you  think  so  deeply  on  it  ?"  said  Quentin. 
"You  have  many  soldiers  here,  whose  trade  is  arms;  and 
your  antagonists  are  only  the  rabble  of  a  disorderly  cit}', 
who  will  fly  before  the  first  flutter  of  a  banner  with  men-at- 
arms  arrayed  beneath  it." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  men  of  Liege,"  said  the  chaplain, 
"  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that,  not  even  excepting  those  of 
Ghent,  they  are  at  once  the  fiercest  and  the  most  untameable 
in  Europe.  Twice  has  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  chastised  them 
for  their  repeated  revolts  against  their  bishop,  and  twice 
hath  he  suppressed  them  with  much  severity,  abridged  their 
privileges,  taken  away  their  banners,  and  established  rights 
and  claims  to  himself  which  were  not  before  competent  over  a 
free  city  of  the  Empire.  Nay,  the  last  time  he  defeated  them 
with  much  slaughter  near  St.  Tron,  where  Liege  lost  nearly 
six  thousand  men,  what  with  the  sword,  what  with  those 
drowned  in  the  flight ;  and,  thereafter,  to  disable  them  from 
farther  mutiny,  Duke  Charles  refused  to  enter  at  any  of  the 
gates  which  they  had  surrendered,  but,  beating  to  the 
ground  forty  cubits  breadth  of  their  city  wall,  marched  into 

*"  A  sooth  boord  (true  joke)  is  no  boord,"  says  the  Scot. 
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Liege  as  a  conqueror,  with  visor  closed  and  lance  in  rest, 
at  the  head  of  his  chivalry,  by  the  breach  which  he  had 
made.  Nay,  well  were  the  Liegeois  then  assured  that,  hut 
for  the  intercession  of  his  father,  Duke  Philip  the  Good, 
this  Charles,  then  called  Count  of  Charalois,  would  have 
given  their  town  up  to  spoil.  And  yet,  with  all  these  fi 
recollections,  with  their  breaches  unrepaired,  and  their 
arsenals  scarcely  supplied,  the  sight  of  an  archers  bonnet  is 
sufficient  again  to  stir  them  to  uproar.  May  God  amend 
all  !  but  I  fear  there  will  be  bloody  work  between  so  fierce  a 
population  and  so  fiery  a  sovereign  ;  and  I  would  my  excel- 
lent and  kind  master  had  a  see  of  lesser  dignity  and  more 
safety,  for  his  miter  is  lined  with  thorns  instead  of  ermine. 
This  much  I  say  to  you,  seignior  stranger,  to  make  you 
aware  that,  if  your  affairs  detain  you  not  at  Schonwaldt,  it 
is  a  place  from  which  each  man  of  sense  should  depart  as 
speedily  as  possible.  I  apprehend  that  your  ladies  are  of 
the  same  opinion  ;  for  one  of  the  grooms  who  attended  them 
on  the  route  has  been  sent  back  by  them  to  the  court  of 
France  with  letters,  which,  doubtless,  are  intended  to  an- 
nounce their  going  in  search  of  a  safer  asylum." 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE    BILLET 

Gk)  to— thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so.  If  not,  let  me  see 
thee  still  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  fit  to  touch  Fortune's 
fingers. 

Twelfth  Night 

When  the  tables  were  drawn,  the  chaplain,  who  seemed  fco 
have  taken  a  sort  of  attachment  to  Quentin  Durward's 
society,  or  who  perhaps  desired  to  extract  from  him  farther 
information  concerningthe  meeting  of  the  morning,  led  him 
into  a  withdrawing-apartmctit,  the  windows  of  which,  on 
one  side,  projected  into  the  garden  ;  and  as  he  saw  his  com- 
panion's ;aze  rather  eagerty  upon  the  spot,  he  propc 
to  Quentin  to  go  down  and  take  a  new  of  the  curious  foreign 
shrubs  with  which  the  bishophad  enriched  its  parter 

Quentin  excused  himself,  as  unwilling  to  intrude,  and 
therewithal  communicated  the  check  which  he  had  received 
in  the  morning.  The  chaplain  smiled,  and  said.  "That 
there  was  indeed  some  ancient  prohibition  respecting  the 
bishop's  private  garden  ;  hut  this,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
'-  was  when  our  reverend  father  was  a  princely  young  prel- 
ate of  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  when  many 
fair  ladies  frequented  the  castle  for  ghostly  consolation. 
Need  there  was/'  he  said,  with  a  downcast  look,  and  a  smile, 
half  Bimpleand  half  intelligent,  "that  these  ladies,  pained 
m  (•'•  .  who  were  ever  lodged  in  the  apartments  now 

:t':«- 1  by  the  noble  canoness,  should  have  Borne  space  for 
t  iking  the  air,  Becure  from   the  intrusion  of  the  prof; 
■  "   be  added,  "  this   prohibition,  all 
ly  removed,  has  fallen  entirely  out  of  obser?ai 
and  remains   but   as  the  superstition   which   I 
brain  of  a  superannuated  gentleman-usher.     If  you  p 
he  added,  "  we  will  presently  descend,  and  trj  whetlj 
place  be  haunted  or  no. 

Nothing  could  have  been  mo  ble  to  I  |  n  than 

the  prospect   of  a   free  entrance  into  i  i  igh 

means  of  which,  according  bo  a  i  hai  ce  *  bich  had  hi 
attended]  ion,  he  hoped  to  communicate  with,  or  al 
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least  obtain  sight  of,  the  object  of  his  affections,  from  some 
such  turret  or  balcony-window,  or  similar  "  coign  of  vant- 
age/' as  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  near  Plessis,  or 
the  Dauphin's  Towers,  within  that  castle  itself.  Isabelle 
seemed  still  destined,  wherever  she  made  her  abode,  to  be 
the  (i ladv  of  the  turret." 

When  Durward  descended  with  his  new  friend  into  the 
garden,  the  latter  seemed  a  terrestrial  philosopher,  entirely 
busied  with  the  things  of  the  earth  ;  while  the  eyes  of  Q.uen- 
tin,  if  they  did  not  seek  the  heavens,  like  those  of  the 
astrologer,  ranged  at  least  all  around  the  windows,  balconies, 
and  especiallylne  turrets,  which  projected  on  ever;  part 
from  the  inner  front  of  the  old  building,  in  order  to  discover 
that  which  was  to  be  his  cynosure. 

While  thus  emploved,  the  young  lover  heard  with  total 
neglect,  if  indeed  he  heard  at  all,  the  enumeration  of  plants, 
herbs,  and  shrubs,  which  his  reverend  conductor  pointed  out 
to  him  ;  of  which  this  was  choice,  because  of  prime  use  in 
medicine  ;  and  that  more  choice,  for  yielding  a  rare  flavor  to 
pottage  ;  and  a  third  choicest  of  all,  because  possessed  of  no 
merit  but  its  extreme  scarcity.  Still  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  some  semblance  at  least  of  attention  ;  which  the 
youth  found  so  difficult,  that  he  fairly  wished  at  the  devil 
the  officious  naturalist  and  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
He  was  relieved  at  length  by  the  striking  of  a  clock,  which 
summoned  the  chaplain  to  some  official  duty. 

The  reverend  man  made  many  unnecessary  apologies  for 
leaving  his  new  friend,  and  concluded  by  giving  him  the 
agreeable  assurance  that  he  might  walk  in  the  garden  till 
supper,  without  much  risk  of  being  disturbed. 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  "the  place  where  I  always  study  my  own 
homilies,  as  being  more  sequestered  from  the  resort  of 
strangers.  I  am  now  about  to  deliver  one  of  them  m  the 
chapel,  if  you  please  to  favor  me  with  your  audience.  -  I  have 
been  thought  to  have  some  gift— but  the  glory  be  where  it 

is  due!" 

Quentin  excused  himself  for  this  evening,  under  pretense 
of  a  severe  headache,  which  the  open  air  was  likely  to  prove 
the  best  cure  for  ;  and  at  length  the  well-meaning  priest  left 
him  to  himself. 

Tt  may  be  well  imagined,  that  in  the  curious  inspection 
which  he  now  made,  at  more  leisure,  of  every  window  or 
aperture  which  looked  into  the  garden,  those  did  not  escape 
which  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  small  door 
bv  which  he  had  seen  Marthon  admit  Hayraddin,  *«  he  pre- 

•J 
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bended,  to  the   apartment  of   the   countess.     But  nothing 

stirred  or  showed  itself,  which  could  either  confute  or  con- 
firm the  tale  which  the  Bohemian  had  told,  until  it  was 
becoming  dusky  ;  and  Quentin  began  to  be  sensible,  he  scarce 
knew  wiry,  that  his  sauntering  so  long  in  the  garden  might 
be  subject  of  displeasure  or  suspicion. 

Just  as  he  had  resolved  to  depart,  and  was  taking  what  he 
had  destined  for  his  last  turn  under  the  windows  which  had 
such  attraction  for  him,  he  heard  above  him  a  slight  and 
cautious  sound,  like  that  of  a  cough  as  intended  to  call  his 
attention,  and  to  avoid  the  observation  of  others.  As  lie 
looked  up  in  joyful  surprise,  a  casement  opened*— a  female 
hand  was  seen  to  drop  a  billet,  which  fell  into  a  rosemary 
bush  that  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  The  precaution  used 
in  dropping  this  letter  prescribed  equal  prudence  and  secrecy 
in  reading  it.  The  garden,  surrounded,  as  we  have  said,  upon 
two  sides  by  the  buildings  of  the  palace,  was  commanded,  of 
course,  by  the  windows  of  many  apartments  ;  but  there  was 
a  sort  of  grotto  of  rock-work,  which  the  chaplain  had  shown 
Durward  with  much  complacency.  To  snatch  up  the  billet, 
thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  hie  to  this  place  of  secrecy,  was 
the  work  of  a  single  minute.  He  there  opened  the  precious 
scroll,  and  blessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  memory  of  the 
monks  of  Aberbrothock,  whose  nurture  had  rendered  him 
capable  of  deciphering  its  contents. 

The  first  line  cotained  the  injunction,  "  Read  this  in  se- 
cret?"._and  the  contents  were  as  follows :  "  What  your  eyes 
have  too  boldly  said  mine  have  perhaps  too  rashly  understood! 
But  unjust  persecution  makes  its  victims  bold,  and  it  were 
better  to  throw  myself  on  the  gratitude  of  one  than  to  remain 
the  object  of  pursuit  to  many.  Fortune  has  her  throne  upon 
a  rock  ;  but  brave  men  fear  not  to  climb.  If  you  dare  do 
aught  for  one  that  hazards  much,  you  need  but  pass  into  this 
garden  at  prime  to-morrow,  wearing  in  your  cap  a  blue  and 
whits  feather  ;  but  expect  no  farther  communication.  Your 
stars  have,  they  say,  destined  you  for  greatness,  and  disposed 
you  t©  gratitude.  Farewell— be  faithful,  prompt,  and  reso- 
lute, and  doubt  not  thy  fortune."  Within  this  letter  was 
enclosed  a  ring  with  a  table-diamond,  on  which  were  cut,  in 
form  of  a  lozenge,  the  ancient  arms  of  the  house  of  Croye. 

The  first  feeling  of  Quentin  upon  tins  occasion  was  un- 
mingled  ecstasy— a  pride  and  joy  which  seemed  to  raise  him 
to  the  stars,— a  determination  to  do  or  die,  influenced  by 
which  he  treated  with  scorn  the  thousand  obstacles  that 
placed  themselves  betwixt  him  and  the  goal  of  his  wishes. 
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In  this  mood  of  rapture,  and  unable  to  endure  any  inter- 
ruption which  might  withdraw  his  mind,  were  it  but  for  a 
moment,  from  so  ecstatic  a  subject  of  contemplation,  Dur- 
ward,  retiring  to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  hastily  assigned 
his  former  pretext  of  a  headache  for  not  joining  the  house- 
hold of  the  bishop  at  the  supper-meal,  and,  lighting  his  lamp, 
betook  himself  to  the  chamber  which  had  been  assigned  him, 
to  read  and  to  read  again  and  again,  the  precious  billet,  and 
to  kiss  a  thousand  times  the  no  less  precious  ring. 

But  such  high-wrought  feelings  could  not  remain  long  in 
the  same  ecstatic  tone.  A  thought  pressed  upon  him,  though 
he  repelled  it  as  ungrateful — as  even  blasphemous,  that  the 
frankness  of  the  confession  implied  less  delicacy,  on  the  part 
of  her  who  made  it,  than  was  consistent  with  the  high 
romantic  feeling  of  adoration  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
worshiped  the  Lady  Isabelle.  Xo  sooner  did  this  ungracious 
thought  intrude  itself  than  he  hastened  to  stifle  it,  as  he 
would  have  stifled  a  hissing  and  hateful  adder  that  had  in- 
truded itself  into  his  couch.  Was  it  for  him — him  the 
favored,  on  whose  account  she  had  stooped  from  her  sphere, 
to  ascribe  blame  to  her  for  the  very  act  of  condescension, 
without  which  he  dared  not  have  raised  his  eves  towards  her  ? 
Did  not  her  very  dignity  of  birth  and  of  condition  reverse, 
in  her  case,  the  usual  rules  which  impose  silence  on  the  lady 
until  her  lover  shall  have  first  spoken  ?  To  these  arguments, 
which  he  boldly  formed  into  syllogisms,  and  avowed  to  him- 
self, his  vanity  might  possibly  suggest  one  which  he  cared 
■not  to  embody  even  mentally  with  the  same  frankness — that 
the  merit  of  the  party  beloved  might  perhaps  warrant,  on 
the  part  of  the  lady,  some  little  departure  from  common 
rules;  and,  after  all,  as  in  the  case  of  Malvolio,  there  was 
example  for  it  in  chronicle.  The  squire  of  low  degree,  of 
whom  he  had  just  been  reading,  was,  like  himself,  a  gentle- 
man void  of  land  and  living,  and  yet  the  generous  Princess  of 
Hungary  bestowed  on  him,  without  scruple,  more  substantial 
marks  of  her  affection  than  the  billet  he  had  just  received  : — 

"  Welcome,"  she  said.  "  my  swete  squyre, 
My  heartis  roote.  my  soule's  desire  ; . 
I  will  give  thee  kisses  three, 
And  als  five  hundrid  poimdis  in  foe.'* 

And  again  the  same  faithful  history  made  the  King  of 
Hongrie  himself  avouch, 

"I have  known  many  a  page 
Come  to  be  prince  by  marriage." 
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So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Quentin  generously  and  magnani- 
mously reconciled  himself  to  a  line  of  conduct  on  the 
countess's  part  by  which  he  was  likely  to  be  so  highly 
benefited. 

But  this  scruple  was  succeeded  by  another  doubt,  harder 
of  digestion.  The  traitor  Hayraddin  had  been  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  ladies,  for  aught  Quentin  knew,  for  the  space 
of  four  hours,  and,  considering  the  hints  which  he  had 
thrown  out,  of  possessing  an  influence  of  the  most  interesting 
kind  over  the  fortunes  of  Quentin  Durward,  what  should 
assure  him  that  this  train  was  not  of  his  laying  ?  and  if  so, 
was  it  not  probable  that  such  a  dissembling  villain  had  set  it 
on  foot  to  conceal  some  new  plan  of  treachery— perhaps  to 
seduce  Isabelle  out  of  the  protection  of  the  worthy  bishop  ? 
This  was  a  matter  to  be  closely  looked  into,  for  Quentin  felt 
a  repugnance  to  this  individual  proportioned  to  the  una- 
bashed impudence  with  which  he  had  avoAved  his  profligacy, 
and  could  not  bring  himself  to  hope,  that  anything  in  which 
he  was  concerned  could  ever  come  to  an  honorable  or  happj 
conclusion. 

These  various  thoughts  rolled  over  Quentin's  mind  like 
misty  clouds,  to  dash  and  obscure  the  fair  landscape  which 
his  fancy  had  at  first  drawn,  and  his  couch  was  that  night  a 
sleepless  one.  At  the  hour  of  prime,  ay,  and  an  hour  before 
it,  was  he  in  the  castle-garden,  where  no  one  now  opposed 
either  his  entrance  or  his  abode,  witli  a  feather  of  the  assigned 
color,  as  distinguished  as  he  could  by  any  means  procure  in 
such  haste.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his  appearance  for  nearly 
two  hours  ;  at  length  he  heard  a  few  notes  of  the  lute,  and 
presently  the  lattice  opened  right  above  the  little  postern- 
door  at  which  Marthon  had  admitted  Hayraddin,  and  Isa- 
belle, in  maidenly  beauty,  appearing  at  the  opening,  greeted 
him  half-kindly  half-shyly,  colored  extremely  at  the  deep 
and  significant  reverence  "with  which  he  returned  her  courtesy, 
shut  the  casement  and  disappeared. 

Daylight  and  champaign  could  discover  no  more  !  The 
authenticity  of  the  billet  was  ascertained  ;  it  only  remained 
what  was  to  follow,  and  of  this  the  fair  writer  had  given  him 
no  hint.  But  no  immediate  danger  impended.  The  countess 
was  in  a  strong  castle,  under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  at 
once  respectable  for  his  secular  and  venerable  for  his  eccle- 
siastical authority.  There  was  neither  immediate  room  nor 
occasion  for  the  exulting  squire  interfering  in  the  adventure  ; 
and  it  was  sufficient  if  he  kept  himself  prompt  to  execute  her 
commands  whenever  they  should  be  communicated  to  him. 
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But  Fate  proposed  to  call  him  into  action  sooner  than  he  was 
aware  of. 

Jt  was  the  fourth  night  after  his  arrival  at  Schonwaldt, 
when  Quentin  had  taken  measures  for  sending  back  on  the 
morrow,  to  the  court  of  Louis,  the  remaining  groom  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  with  letters  from  himself  to 
his  uncle  and  Lord  Crawford,  renouncing  the  service  of 
France,  for  which  the  treachery  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed by  the  private  instructions  of  Hayrack] in  gave  him  an 
excuse,  both  in  honor  and  prudence  ;  and  he  betook  himself 
to  his  bed  with  all  the  rosy-colored  ideas  around  him  which 
flutter  about  the  couch  of  a  youth  when  he  loves  dearly,  and 
thinks  his  love  as  sincerely  repaid. 

But  Q.uentin's  dreams,  which  at  first  partook  of  the  nature 
of  those  happy  influences  under  which  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
began  by  degrees  to  assume  a  more  terrific  character. 

He  walked  with  the  Countess  Isabelle  beside  a  smooth  and 
inland  lake,  such  as  formed  the  principal  characteristic  of 
his  native  glen  ;  and  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  love,  without  any 
consciousness  of  the  impediments  which  lay  between  them. 
She  blushed  and  smiled  when  she  listened,  even  as  he  might 
have  expected  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  which,  sleeping 
or  waking,  lay  nearest  to  his  heart.  But  the  scene  suddenly 
changed  from  summer  to  winter,  from  calm  to  tempest ;  the 
winds  and  the  waves  rose  with  such  a  contest  of  surge  and 
whirlwind,  as  if  the  demons  of  the  water  and  of  the  air  had 
been  contending  for  their  roaring  empires  in  rival  strife. 
The  rising  waters  seemed  to  cut  off  their  advance  and  their 
retreat ;  the  increasing  tempest  which  dashed  them  against 
each  other,  seemed  to  render  their  remaining  on  the  spot 
impossible  ;  and  the  tumultuous  sensations  produced  by  the 
apparent  danger  awoke  the  dreamer. 

He  awoke ;  but  although  the  circumstances  of  the  vision 
had  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  reality,  the  noise,  which 
had  probably  suggested  them,  still  continued  to  sound  in  his 
ears. 

Quen tin's  first  impulse  was  to  sit  erect  in  bed,  and  listen 
with  astonishment  to  sounds,  which,  if  they  had  announced 
a  tempest,  might  have  shamed  the  wildest  that  ever  burst 
down  from  the  Grampians  ;  and  again  in  a  minute  he  became 
sensible,  that  the  tumult  was  not  excited  by  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  but  by  the  wrath  of  men. 

He  sprung  from  bed,  and  looked  from  the  window  of  his 
apartment ;  but  it  opened  into  the  garden,  and  on  that  side 
all  was  quiet,  though  the  opening  of  the  casement  made  him 
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still  more  sensible,  from  the  shouts  which  reached  his  ears, 
that  the  outside  of  the  castle  was  beleaguered  and  assaulted, 
and  that  by  a  numerous  and  determined  enemy.  Hastily 
collecting  his  dress  and  arms,  and  putting  them  on  with  such 
celerity  as  darkness  and  surprised  permitted,  his  attention 
was  solicited  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  chamber.  As 
Quentin  did  not  immediately  answer,  the  door,  which  was 
a  slight  one,  was  forced  open  from  without,  and  the  intruder, 
announced  by  his  peculiar  dialect  to  be  the  Bohemian,  Hay- 
raddin  Maugrabin,  entered  the  apartment.  A  phial,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  touched  by  a  match,  produced  a  dark 
flash  of  ruddy  fire,  by  means  of  which  he  kindled  a  lamp, 
which  he  took  from  his  bosom. 

"The  horoscope  of  your  destinies,"  he  said  energetically 
to  Durward,  without  any  farther  greeting,  "now  turns  upon 
the  determination  of  a  minute." 

"Caitiff!"  said  Quentin,  in  reply,  "there  is  treachery 
around  us  ;  and  where  there  is  treachery,  thou  must  have  a 
share  in  it." 

(i  You  are  mad,"  answered  Maugrabin  ;  "  I  never  betrayed 
any  one  but  to  gain  by  it,  and  wherefore  should  I  betray  you,  by 
whose  safety  I  can  take  more  advantage  than  by  your  des- 
truction ?  Hearken  for  a  moment,  if  it  be  possible  for  you, 
to  one  note  of  reason  ere  it  is  sounded  into  your  ear  by  the 
death  shot  of  ruin.  The  Liegeois  are  up  ;  William  de  la 
Marck  with  his  band  leads  them.  Were  there  means  of  re- 
sistance, their  numbers  and  his  fury  would  overcome  them  ; 
but  there  are  next  to  none.  If  you  would  save  the  countess 
and  your  own  hopes,  follow  me  in  the  name  of  her  who  sent 
you  a  table-diamond,  with  three  leopards  engraved  on  it  !  " 

"Lead  the  way,"  said  Quentin,  hastily.  "In  that  name 
I  dare  every  danger  ! " 

"As  I  shall  manage  it,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "there  is  no 
danger,  if  you  can  but  withhold  your  hand  from  strife  which 
docs  not  concern  you;  for,  after  all,  what  is  it  to  you 
whether  the  bishop,  as  they  call  him,  slaughters  his  Hock, 
or  the  flock  slaughters  the  shepherd  ?  11a  !  ha  !  ha  !  Fol- 
low me  but  with  caution  and  patience  ;  subdue  your  own 
courage,  and  confide  in  my  prudence  ;  and  my  debt  of  thank- 
fulness is  paid,  and  you  have  a  countess  for  your  spouse. 
Follow  me." 

>k  1  follow,"  said  Quentin,  drawing  his  sword  ;  "but  the 
moment  in  which  I  detect  the  least  sign  of  treachery,  thy 
head  and  body  are  three  yards  separate  !" 

Without  more  conversation,  the  Bohemian,  seeing    that 
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Quentin  was  now  fully  armed  and  ready,  ran  down  the  stairs 
before  him,  and  winded  hastily  through  various  side-pas- 
sages, until  they  gained  the  little  garden.  Scarce  a  light 
was  to  be  seen  on  that  side,  scarce  any-  bustle  was  to  be 
heard  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Quentin  entered  the  open  space 
than  the  noise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  castle  became  ten 
times  more  stunningly  audible,  and  he  could  hear  the  various 
war-cries  of  "  Liege  !  Liege  !  Sanglier  !  Sanglier  !  "  shouted 
by  the  assailants,  while  the  feebler  cry  of  "Our  Lady  for 
the  Prince  Bishop!"  was  raised  in  a  faint  and  faltering 
tone,  by  those  of  the  prelete's  soldiers  who  had  hastened, 
though  surprised  and  at  disadvantage,  to  the  defense  of  the 
walls. 

But  the  interest  of  the  fight,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
tial character  of  Quentin  Durward,  was  indifferent  to  him 
in  comparison  of  the  fate  of  Isabelle  of  Croye,  which,  lie 
had  reason  to  fear,  would  be  a  dreadful  one,  unless  rescued 
from  the  power  of  the  dissolute  and  cruel  freebooter  who 
was  now,  as  it  seemed,  bursting  the  gates  of  the  castle.  He 
reconciled  himself  to  the  aid  of  the  Bohemian  as  men  in  a 
desperate  illness  refuse  not  the  remedy  prescribed  by  quacks 
and  mountebanks,  and  followed  across  the  garden,  with  the 
intention  of  being  guided  by  him  until  he  should  discover 
symptoms  of  treachery,  and  then  piercing  him  through  the 
heart,  or  striking  his  head  from  his  body.  Hayraddin 
seemed  himself  conscious  that  his  safety  turned  on  a  feather- 
weight, for  he  forbore,  from  the  moment  they  entered  the 
open  air,  all  his  wonted  gibes  and  quirks,  and  seemed  to  have 
made  a  vow  to  act  at  once  with  modesty,  courage,  and 
activity. 

At  the  opposite  door,  which  led  to  the  ladies'  apartments, 
upon  a  low  signal  made  by  Hayraddin,  appeared  two  women, 
muffled  in  the  black  silk  veils  which  were  then,  as  now. 
worn  by  the  women  in  the  Netherlands.  Quentin  offered 
his  arm  to  one  of  them,  who  clung  to  it  with  trembling 
eagerness,  and  indeed  hung  upon  him  so  much  that  had  her 
weight  been  greater,  she  must  have  much  impeded  their  re- 
treat. The  Bohemian,  who  conducted  the  other  female, 
took  the  road  straight  for  the  postern  which  opened  upon 
the  moat,  through  the  garden-wall,  close  to  which  the  little 
skiff  was  drawn  up,  by  means  of  which  Quentin  had  formerly 
observed  Hayraddin  himself  retreating  from  the  castle. 

As  they  crossed,  the  shouts  of  storm  and  successful  vio- 
lence seemed  to  announce  that  the  castle  was  in  the  act  of 
being  taken  ;  and  so  dismal  was  the  sound  in  Quentin's  ears. 
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that  he  could  not  help  swearing  aloud,  "  But  that  my  blood 
is  irretrievably  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  present  duty 
I  would  back  to  the  wall,  take  faithful  part  with  the  hospi- 
table bishop,  and  silence  some  of  those  knaves  whose  throats 
are  full  of  mutiny  and  robbery  ! " 

The  lady,  whose  arm  was  still  folded  in  his,  pressed  it 
lightly  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  make  him  understand  that  there 
was  a  nearer  claim  on  his  chivalry  than  the  defense  of 
Schonwaldt;  while  the  Bohemian  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard,  "  Now,  that  I  call  right  Christian  frenzy,  which 
would  turn  back  to  fight,  when  love  and  fortune  both  de- 
mand that  we  should  fly.  On— on,  with  all  the  haste  you 
can  make.     Horses  wait  us  in  yonder  thicket  of  willows/' 

"  There  are  but  two  horses/'  said  Quentin,  who  saw  them 
in  the  moonlight. 

^  All  that  I  could  procure  without  exciting  suspicion,  and 
enough,  besides,"  replied  the  Bohemian.  "  You  two  must 
ride  for  Tongres  ere  the  way  becomes  unsafe  :  Marthon  will 
abide  with  the  women  of  our  horde,  with  whom  she  is  an  old 
acquaintance.  Know,  she  is  a  daughter  of  our  tribe,  and 
only  dwelt   among   you  to   serve   our- purpose    as  occasion 

should  fall. 

"  Marthon  ! "  exclaimed  the  countess,  looking  at  the  veiled 
female  with  a  shriek  of  surprise;  *!  is  not  this  my  kins- 
woman ?  " 

"Only  Marthon,"  said  Hayraddin.  "Excuse  me  that 
little  piece  of  deceit.  I  dared  not  carry  off  both  the  Ladies 
of  Grove  from  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes." 

"  Wretch  !"  said  Quentin,  emphatically  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
—shall  not— be  too  late  :  I  will  back  to  rescue  the  Lady 
Hameline." 

"  Hameline,"  whispered  the  Lady,  in  a  disturbed  voice, 
"  hangs  on  thy  arm  to  thank  thee  for  her  rescue." 

"Ha!  what!  How  is  this?"  said  Quentin,  extricating 
himself  from  her  hold,  and  with  less  gentleness  than  he 
would  at  any  other  time  have  used  towards  a  female  of  any 
rank.     "  Is  the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left  behind?     Farewell 

— farewell/'  , 

As  he  turned  to  hasten  back  to  the  castle,  Hayraddin  laid 
hold  of  him.  "Nav,  hear  you— hear  you— you  run  upon 
your  death  !  What  the  foul  fiend  did  you  wear  the  colors 
of  the  old  one  for  ?  I  will  never  trust  blue  and  white  silk 
again.  But  she  has  almost  as  large  a  dower— has  jewel  and 
gold — hath  pretensions,  too,  upon  the  earldom." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  panting  on  in  broken  sentences,  the 
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Bohemian  struggled  to  detain  Quentin,  who  at  length  laid 
his  hand  on  his  dagger,  in  order  to  extricate  himself. 

"Nay,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  Hayraddin,  unloosing  his 
hold,  "  go,  and  the  devil,  if  there  be  one,  go  along  with 
you  !  "  And,  soon  as  freed  from  his  hold,  the  Scot  shot  back 
to  the  castle  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Hayraddin  then  turned  round  to  the  Countess  Hameline, 
who  had  sunk  down  on  the  ground,  between  shame,  fear,  and 
disappointment. 

••  Here  has  been  a  mistake,'7  he  said.  "  Up,  lady,  and 
come  with  me  ;  I  will  provide  you,  ere  morning  comes  agal- 
lanter  husband  than  this  smock-faced  boy  ;  and  if  one  will 
not  serve,  you  shall  have  twenty." 

The  Lady  Hameline  was  as  violent  in  her  passions  as  she 
was  vain  and  weak  in  her  understanding.  Like  many  other 
persons,  she  went  tolerably  well  through  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life  ;  but  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  she  was  entirely  in- 
capable of  doing  aught,  save  pouring  forth  unavailing  lamen- 
tations, and  accusing  Hayraddin  of  being  a  thief,  a  base  slave, 
an  impostor,  a  murderer. 

"Call  me  Zingaro,"  returned  he,  composedly,  "and  you 
have  said  all  at  once." 

"  Monster  !  you  said  the  stars  had  decreed  our  union,  and 
caused  me  to  write— 0  wretch  that  I  was  !  "  exclaimed  the 

unhappy  lady.  . 

"  And  so  they  had  decreed  your  union,  said  Hayradcim, 
"  had  both  parties  been  willing  ;  but  think  you  the  blessed 
constellations  can  make  any  one  wed  against  his  will  ?  I  was 
led  into  error  with  your  accursed  Christian  gallantries,  and 
fopperies  of  ribbons  and  favors,  and  the  youth  prefers  veal 
to  beef,  I  think,  that's  all.  Up  and  follow  me;  and  take 
notice,  I  endure  neither  weeping  nor  swooning." 

"  I  will  not  stir  a  foot,"  said  the  countess,  obstinately. 

"  Bv  the  bright  welkin,  but  you  shall,  though  !  "  exclaimed 
Hayraddin.  "  I  swear  to  you,  by  all  that  ever  fools'  believed 
in. 'that  you  have  to  do  with  one  who  would  care  little  to 
strip  you  naked,  bind  you  to  a  tree,   and  leave  you  to  your 

fortune  ! " 

"  Nav,"  said  Marthon,  interfering,  "by  your  favor  she 
shall  not  be  misused.  I  wear  a  knife  as  well  as  you,  and  can 
use  it.  She  is  a  kind  woman,  though  a  fool.  And  you, 
madam,  rise  up  and  follow  us.  Here  has  been  a  mistake  ; 
but  it  is  something  to  have  saved  life  and  limb.  There  are 
many  in  yonder  castle  would  give  all  the  wealth  in  the  world 
to  stand  where  we  do  now." 
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As  Marthon  spoke,  a  clamor,  in  which  the  shouts  of  victory 
were  mingled  with  screams  of  terror  and  despair,  was  wafted 
to  them  from  the  castle  of  Schonwaldt. 

"  Hear  that,  lady  !  "  said  Hayraddin,  "and  be  thankful 
you  are  not  adding  your  treble  pipe  to  yonder  concert,  Be- 
lieve me,  I  will  care  for  you  honestly,  and  the  stars  shall 
keep  their  words,  and  find  you  a  good  husband." 

Like  some  wild  animal,  exhausted  and  subdued  by  terror 
and  fatigue,  the  Countess  Hameline  yielded  herself  up  to  the 
conduct  of  her  guides,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  passively 
led  whichever  way  they  would.  Nay,  such  was  the  confusion 
of  her  spirits  and  the  exhaustion  of  her  strength,  that  the 
worthy  couple,  who  half  bore,  half  led  her,  carried  on  their 
discourse  in  her  presence  without  her  even  understanding  it. 

"  I  ever  thought  your  plan  was  folly/'  said  Marthon. 
'i  Gould  you  have  brought  the  young  people  together,  indeed, 
we  might  have  had  a  hold  on  their  gratitude,  and  a  footing 
in  their  castle.  But  what  chance  of  so  handsome  a  youth 
wedding  this  old  fool  ?  " 

(f  Rizpah,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  you  have  borne  the  name  of 
a  Christian,  and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  those  besotted  people, 
till  thou  hast  become  a  partaker  in  their  follies.  How  could 
I  dream  that  he  would  have  made  scruples  about  a  few  years, 
youth  or  age,  when  the  advantages  of  the  match  were  so 
evident  ?  And  thou  knowest,  there  would  have  been  no 
moving  yonder  coy  wench  to  be  so  frank  as  this  coming  coun- 
tess here,  who  hangs  on  our  arms  as  dead  a  weight  as  a  wool- 
pack.  I  loved  the  lad  too,  and  would  have  done  him  a  kind- 
ness :  to  wed  him  to  this  old  woman  was  to  make  his  fortune; 
to  unite  him  to  Isabelle  were  to  have  brought  on  him  De  la 
Marck,  Burgundy,  France — every  one  that  challenges  an  in- 
terest in  disposing  of  her  hand.  And  this  silly  woman's 
wealth  being  chiefly  in  gold  and  jewels,  we  should  have  had 
our  share.  But  the  bow-string  has  burst  and  the  arrow 
failed.  Away  with  her  ;  we  will  bring  her  to  William  with 
the  Beard,  by  the  time  he  has  gorged  himself  with  wassail, 
as  is  his  wont,  he  will  not  know  an  old  countess  from  a  young 
one.  Away,  Rizpah  ;  bear  a  gallant  heart.  The  bright 
Aldefearam  still  influence  the  destinies  of  the  Children  of  the 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   SACK 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up, 

And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range, 

With  conscience  wide  as  hell. 

Henry  V. 

The  surprised  and  affrighted  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Schon- 
waldthad,  nevertheless,  for  some  time,  made  good  the  de- 
fense against  the  assailants;  but  the  immense  crowds  which, 
issuing  from  the  city  of  Liege,  thronged  to  the  assault  like 
bees,  distracted  their  attention  and  abated  their  courage. 

There   was   also   disaffection    at    least,  if   not   treachery, 
among  the  defenders  ;  for  some  called  out  to  surrender,  and 
others,  deserting  their  posts,  tried  to  escape  from  the  castle 
Many  threw  themselves  from  the  walls  into  the  moat,  and 
such   as  escaped  drowning  flung  aside  their  distinguishing 
badges,  and  saved  themselves  by  mingling  among  the  motley 
nwd  of  assailants.     Some  few,  indeed,  from  attachment  to 
the  bishop's  person,  drew  around  him,  and  continued  to  de- 
rend  the  great  keep,  to  which   he   had    fled  ;  and   others, 
ioubtful  of  receiving  quarter,  or  from  an  impulse  ot  desper- 
ate courage,  held  out  other  detached  bulwarks  and  towers 
of  the  extensive  building.     But  the  assailants  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  courts  and  lower  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  were 
btisv  pursuing  the  vanquished  and  searching  for  spoil,  while 
one  individual,  as  if  he  sought  for  that  death  from  which 
all  others  were  flying,  endeavored  to  force  his  way  into  the 
scene  of  tumult  and  horror,  under  apprehensions  still  more 
horrible  to  his  imagination  than  the  realities  around  were  to 
bis  sight  and  senses.     Whoever  had  seen  Quentm   Durward 
that  fatal  night,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  his  conduct, 
had  accounted  him  a  raging  madman  ;  whoever  had  appre- 
ciated his  motives  had  ranked  him  nothing  beneath   a  hero 

of  romance.  ...  ,.  ,   , 

Approaching  Schonwaldt  on  the  same  side  from  which  he 
had  left  it,  the  youth  met  several  fugitives  making  for  the 
wood,  who  naturally  avoided  him  as  an  enemy,  because  he 
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came  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  they  had 
adopted.  When  he  came  nearer,  he  could  hear,  and  partly 
see,  men  dropping  from  the  garden-wall  jnto  the  castle  fosse, 
and  others  who  seemed  precipitated  from  the  battlements 
by  the  assailants.  His  courage  was  not  staggered,  even  for 
an  instant.  There  was  not  time  to  look  for  the  boat,  even 
had  it  been  practicable  to  use  it,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  ap- 
proach the  postern  of  the  garden,  which  was  crowded  with 
fugitives,  who  ever  and  anon,  as  they  were  thrust  through 
it  by  the  pressure  behind,  fell  into  the  moat  which  they  had 
no  means  of  crossing. 

Avoiding  that  point,  Qnentin  threw  himself  into  the  moat, 
near  what  was  called  the  little  gate  of  the  castle,  and  where 
there  was  a  drawbridge,  which  was  still  elevated.  He 
avoided  with  difficulty  the  fatal  grasp  of  more  than  one 
sinking  wretch,  and,  swimming  to  the  drawbridge,  caught 
hold  of  one  of  the  chains  which  was  hanging  down,  and,  by 
a  great  exertion  of  strength  and  activity,  swayed  himself  out 
of  the  water,  and  attained  the  platform  from  which  the 
bridge  was  suspended.  As  with  hands  and  knees  he  strug- 
gled to  make  good  his  footing,  alanzknecht,  with  his  bloody 
sword  in  his  hand,  made  towards  him,  and  raised  his  weapon 
for  a  blow,  which  must  have  been  fatal. 

"  How  now,  fellow  !"  said  Quentin,  in  a  tone  of  author- 
ity. "Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  assist  a  comrade? 
Give  me  your  hand." 

The  soldier  in  silence,  and  not  without  hesitation,  reached 
him.  his  arm,  and  helped  him  upon  the  platform,  when  with- 
out allowing  him  time  for  reflection,  the  Scot  continued  in 
the  same  tone  of  command — "To  the  western  tower,  if  you 
would  be  rich  :  the  priest's  treasury  is  in  the  western  tower/' 

These  words  were  echoed  on  every  hand  :  "To  the  west- 
ern tower,  the  treasure  is  in  the  western  tower  ! "  And  the 
stragglers  who  were  within  hearing  of  the  cry,  took,  like  a 
herd  of  raging  wolves,  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
Quentin,  come  life,  come  death,  was  determined  to  pursue. 

Bearing  himself  as  if  he  were  one,  not  of  the  conquered, 
but  of  the  victors,  he  made  a  way  into  the  garden,  and 
pushed  across  it,  with  less  interruption  than  he  could  hi 
expected  ;  for  the  cry  of  "To  the  western  tower  !"  had  car- 
ried off  one  body  of  the  assailants,  and  another  was  sum- 
moned together,  by  a  war-cry  and  trumpet-sound,  to  assist  in 
elling  a  desperate  sally,  attempted  by  the  defenders  of 
the  keep,  who  had  hoped  to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  castle, 
bearing  the  bishop  along  with  them.     Quentin,  therefore, 
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crossed  the  garden  with  an  i  a.;-  r  step  and   throbbing  heart, 

unending  himself  to  those  Heavenly  po  h  had 

j,r,  him  through  the  numberless  periis  of  his  life;  and 

hold  in  hia  determination  to  succeed,  or  leave  his  life  in  this 

•rat--  undertaking.      Ere  he   reached   the  garden,  three 

i  ruShed  on  him  with  leveled  lances,  crying,  "  Liege — 

Liege !" 

Putting  himself  in  defense,  but  without  striking,  he  r  - 
plied,  "  France — France,  friend  to  Liege  !" 

'•   Vivat  France  I  "  cried  the  burghers  of  Liege,  and  pa 
on.     The  same  signal  proved  a  talisman  to  avert  the  weapons 
of  four  or  five  of    La    Marck's  followers,   whom   lie  found 
ruling  in  the  garden,   and  who  set  upon  him,  crying, 

-Sauglier!" 

In  a  word,  Quentin  began  to  hope  that  his  character  as  an 
emissary  of  King  Louis,  the  private  instigator  of  the  in- 
surgents of  Liege,  and  the  secret  supporter  of  William  de  la 
Marck,  might  possibly  bear  him  through  the  horrors  of  the 

night. 

On  reaching  the  turret,  he  shuddered  when  he  found  the 
little  side-door,  through  which  Marthon  and  the  Countess 

meline  had  shortly  before  joined  him,  was  now  blockaded 
with  more  than  one  dead  body. 

oof  them  he  dragged  hastily  aside,  and  was  stepping 
over  the  third  body,  in-order  to  enter  the  portal,  when  the 

posed  dead  man  laid  hand  on  his  cloak,  and  entrea 
him  to  stay  and  assist  him  to  rise.  Quentin  was  about  to 
us«  rougher  methods  than  struggling  to  rid  himself  of  this 
untimely  obstruction,  when  the  fallen  man  continued  to 
exclaim,  "  I  am  stilled  here,  in  mine  own  armor  !  I  am  the 
Syndic  Pavilion  of  Liege  !     If  you  are  for  us,  I  will  enrich 

you if  you  are  for  the  other  side,  I  will  protect  you  ;  but  do 

not— do  not  leave  me  to  die  the  death  of  a  smothered  pig  I* 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  the 
presence  of  mind  of  Quentin  suggested  to  him,  that  this 
dignitary  might  have  the  means  of  protecting  their  retri 
He  raised  him  on  his  feet,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  woun 

"Not  wounded — at  least  I  think  not,"  answered  the 
burgher  ;  "  but  much  out  of  wind." 

':Sit  down  then  on  this  stone,  and  recover  your  breath." 
said  Quentin  ;  "  I  will  return  instantly." 

''For  whom  are  you  ?"  said  the  burgher,  still  detaining 

him. 

"  For  France— for  France,"  answered  Quentin,  studying 

to  get  away. 
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"What!  my  lively  young  archer  ?"said  the  wortl 
"  Nay,  if  it  has  been  m  bo  find  a  friend  in  th  rfnl 

.it,  1  will  not  quit  him.  I  promise  you.     Go  you 

will,  1  follow;  and,  could  I  >me  of  the  tight  li  our 

guildry  together,  I  migl  »le  to  help  you   in   turn  ;  l>nt 

they  are  all  squandered  abroad  like  bo   many  pea 
fearful   night  ! M 
During   this   time,    he    was    dragging    ! 
Queutiu,    who,   aware   of  the   importance  of  sec 
countenance  of  a  person  of  Buch   influence 

hiui,  all  hough  cursing  in   his  I 
t  hat  retarded  him. 
A;  the  top  of  the  stair  was  an  ante-room,  with  I  and 

trunks,  which  bore  marks  of  having  been  rilled.  . 
©enter  Ipor.     A  lamp.  <h  ing  in  I 

i   a  feeble  beam  on  a  dead  or  senseless  man,         i  lay 

.earth. 

Bounding    from    Pavilion,  li!  e    a    greyhound    :  ids 

keepers  leash,  and  with  an  effort  which  aim- 
him,  Quentin  sprung  through  a  Becond   and  a  third  room, 

till'   last   Of  Which   seemed    to    he   the    heilroejtl    of   tile    L  of 

No  living  mortal  was  to  be  seen  in  either  of  tl 

.•ailed    upon    the    L  |  name,    at 

■   loudly,  ami  then   with  an   accent  of  d 
emphasis  :    hm  ret nrhed.     lie    i  ids 

lir,  and  -tamped  mi  rth  w  ith  d<  sper- 

ution.     At  Length,  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light,  whi 
through  a  crevice  in  tie-  wainscoting  of  a    lark  no  ;. 

the 
mine  it.      I ' 
alod  door,   hut    it   n 
•   »pon  it.     I ! 
.  door  "■  ith  his 

!   smell    v .as  the    imp' 

I e  betwixt    hope  .that 

lh  almost 

:    had    I.' 

hoh    i 
■ 

lie    I 

1  1 1  e  p  r  (     •  ■  i    : 

i 
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who  had   heart  and  hand  enough  to    defend    her  against 
armies. 

"  Durward  !  "  she  said,  as  she  at  length  collected  herself, 
"  is  it  indeed  you  ?  Then  there  is  some  hope  left.  I  thought 
all  living  and  mortal  friends  had  left  me  to  my  fate.  Do  not 
again  abandon  me." 

"  Never — never  !  "  said  Durward.  "  Whatever  shall  hap- 
pen— whatever  danger  shall  approach,  may  I  forfeit  the  bene- 
fits purchased  by  yonder  blessed  sign,  if  1  be  not  the  sharer 
of  your  fate  until  it  is  again  a  happy  one  !  " 

"  Very  pathetic  and  touching,  truly,"  said  a  rough,  broken, 
asthmatic  voice  behind.  "  A  love  affair,  I  see  ;  and,  from 
my  soul,  I  pity  the  tender  creature  as  if  she  were  my  own 
Tfndchen." 

''You  must  do  more  than  pity  us/'  said  Quentin,  turning 
towards  the  speaker  ;  "you  must  assist  in  protecting  us, 
Meinher  Pavilion.  Be  assured  this  lady  was  put  under  my 
•especial  charge  by  your  ally  the  King  of  France  ;  and,  if  you 
aid  me  not  to  shelter  her  from  every  species  of  offense  and 
violence,  your  city  will  lose  the  favor  of  Louis  of  Valois. 
Above  all,  she  must  be  guarded  from  the  hands  of  William 
de  laMarck." 

"  That  will  be  difficult,"  said  Pavilion,  "  for  these  schelms 
of  lanzknechts  are  very  devils  at  rummaging  out  the  wenches  ; 
but  Pll  do  my  best.  We  will  to  the  other  apartment,  and 
there  I  will  consider.  It  is  but  a  narrow  stair,  and  you  can 
keep  the  door  with  a  pike,  while  I  look  from  the  window,  and 
get  together  some  of  my  brisk  boys  of  the  curriers'  guildry  or 
Liege,  that  are  as  true  as  the  knives  they  wear  in  their  girdles. 
But  first  undo  me  these  clasps  ;  for  I  have  not  worn  this  corslet 
since  the  battle  of  St.  Tron,*  and  I  am  three  stone  heavier 
vsince  that  time,  if  there  be  truth  in  Dutch  beam  and  scale." 

The  undoing  of  the  iron  inclosure  gave  great  relief  to  the 
honest  man,  who,  in  putting  it  on,  had  more  considered  his 
8eai  to  the  cause  of  Liege  than  his  capacity  of  bearing  arms. 
It  afterwards  turned  out  that,  being,  as  it  were,  borne  for- 
ward involuntarily,  and  hoisted  over  the  walls  by  his  com- 
pany as  they  thronged  to  the  assault,  the  magistrate  had 
been  carried  here  and  there,  as  the  tide  of  attack  and  de- 
fense flowed  or  ebbed,  without  the  power,  latterly,  of  even 
uttering  a  word  ;  until,  as  the  sea  casts  a  log  of  driftwood 
ashore  in  the  first  creek,  he  had  been  ultimately  thrown  down 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Ladies  cf  Croye's  apartments,  where 
the  encumbrance  of   his  own   armor,  with  the  superincum- 

*  See  Note  30. 
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"bent  weight  of  two  men  slain  in  the  entrance,  and  who  fell 
above  him,  might  have  fixed  him  down  long  enough,  had  he 
not  been  relieved  by  Dnrward. 

The  same  warmth  of  temper,  which  rendered  Hermann 
Pavilion  a  hot-headed  and  intemperate  zealot  in  politics, 
had  the  more  desirable  consequence  of  making  him,  in  pri- 
vate, a  good-tempered,  kind-hearted  man,  who,  if  some- 
times a  little  misled  by  vanity,  was  always  well-meaning  and 
benevolent.  He  told  Quentin  to  have  an  especial  care  of  the 
poor  pretty  yumjfrau  ;  and,  after  this  unnecessary  exhorta- 
tion, began  to  halloo  from  the  window,  "  Liege,  Liege,  for 
the  gallant  skinners'  guild  of  curriers  !  n 

One  or  two  of  his  immediate  followers  collected  at  the1 
summons,  and  at  the  peculiar  whistle  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied (each  of  the  crafts  having  such  a  signal  among 
themselves),  and,  more  joining  them,  established  a  guard 
under  the  window  from  which  their  leader  was  bawling,  and 
before  the  postern-door. 

Matters  seemed  now  settling  into  some  sort  of  tranquillity*. 
All  opposition  had  ceased,  and  the  leaders  of  the  different 
classes  of  assailants  were  taking  measures  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate plunder.  The  great  bell  was  tolled,  as  summons 
to  a  military  council,  and  its  iron  tongue,  communicating  to 
Liege  the  triumphant  possession  of  Schonwaldt  by  the  insur- 
gents, was  answered  by  all  the  bells  in  that  city,  whose  dis- 
tant and  clamorous  voices  seemed  to  cry,  "  Hail  to  the  vic- 
tors !  "  It  would  have  been  natural,  that  Meinherr  Pavilion 
should  now  have  sallied  from  his  fastness  ;  but,  either  in 
reverent  care  of  those  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protec- 
tion, or  perhaps  for  the  better  assurance  of  his  own  safety, 
he  contented  himself  with  despatching  messenger  on  mes- 
senger, to  command  his  lieutenant,  Peterkin  Geislaer,  to  at- 
tend him  directly. 

Peterkin  came  at  length,  to  his  great  relief,  as  being  the 
person  upon  whom,  on  all  pressing  occasions,  whether  of 
war,  politics,  or  commerce,  Pavilion  was  most  accustomed  to 
repose  confidence.  He  was  a  stout,  squat  figure,  with  a 
square  face  and  broad  black  eyebrows,  that  announced  him 
to  be  opinionative  and  disputations, — an  advice-giving  coun- 
tenance, so  to  speak.  He  was  endued  with  a  buff  jerkin* 
wore  a  broad  belt  and  cutlass  by  his  side,  and  carried  a  hal- 
berd in  his  hand. 

"Peterkin,  my  dear  lieutenant,"  said  his  commander^ 
"  this  has  been  a  glorious  day— night,  I  should  say  ;  I  trust 
thou  art  pleased  for  once  ?  " 
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"I  am  well  enough  pleased  that  you  are  so,"  said  the 
doughty  lieutenant ;  "  though  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
your  celebrating  the  victory,  if  you  call  it  one,  up  in  this 
garret  by  yourself,  when  you  are  wanted  in  council." 

••  But  am  I  wanted  there  ?"  said  the  syndic. 

-•  Ay,  marry  are  you,  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Liege, 
that  are  in  more  danger  than  ever,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

"Pshaw,  Peterkin,"  answered  his  principal,  "thou  art 
ever  such  a  frampold  grumbler " 

"  Grumbler  !  not  I,"  said  Peterkin  ;  "  what  pleases  other 
people  will  always  please  me.  Only  1  wish  we  have  not  got 
King  Stork,  instead  of  King  Log,  like  the  fabliau  that  the 
clerk  of  St.  Lambert's  used  to  read  us  out  of  Meister  .'Esop's 

book." 

"I    cannot   guess    your    meaning,    Peterkin,"    said    the 

svndic.  ■ .    _ 

*  "  Why  then,  I  tell  you,  Master  Pavilion,  that  this  Boar, 
or  Bear."  is  like  to  make  his  own  den  of  Schonwaldt.  and 
'tis  probable  to  turn  out  as  bad  a  neighbor  to  our  town  as 
ever  was  the  old  bishop  and  worse.  Here  has  he  taken  the 
whole  conquest  in  his  own  hand,  and  is  only  doubting 
whether  he  should  be  called  prince  or  bishop  :  and  it  is  a 
shame  to  see  how  they  have  mishandled  the  old  man  among 

them."  - 

"  I  will  not  permit  it,  Peterkin,"  said  Pavilion,  bustling 
up  ;  "  I  disliked  the  miter,  but  not  the  head  that  wore  it. 
We  are  ten  to  one  in  the  field,  Peterkin,  and  will  not  permit 
these  courses." 

"  Ay.  ten  to  one  in  the  field,  but  only  man  to  man  in  the 

castle; 'besides  that  Nikkei  Blok   the  butcher,  and  ail  the 

rabble'of  the  suburbs,  take  part  with    William   de  la  Marck, 

partly  for  saus  and  brdus,  for  he  had  broached  all  the  ate- 

!  tubs 'and    wine-casks,   and   partly  for  old   envy  towards  us, 

1  who  are  the  craftsmen,  and  have  privileges." 

"  Peteiv"  said  Pavilion.  ";we  will  go  presently  to  the 
city.     I  will  stay  no  longer  in  Schonwaldt." 

"But  the  bridges  of  this  castle  are  up.  master,'  said 
Geislaer;  "the  gates  locked,  and  guarded  by  these  lanz- 
kneehts  ;  and.  if  it  were  to  try  to  .  force  our  way.  these 
fellows,  whose  everyday  business  is  Avar,  might  make  wild 
work  of  us.  that  only  fight  of  a  holyday." 

"But  why  has  he  secured  the  gates?5  said  the  alarmed 
burgher:  "'or  what  business  hath  he   to  make  honest  men 
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prisoners  : 

"  I  cannot  tell— not  I,"  said  Peter.     "  Some  noise  there 
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is  about  the  Ladies  of  Crove,  who  have  escaped  during  the 
storm  of  the  castle.  That  first  put  the  Man  with  the  Beard 
beside  himself  with  anger,  and  now  he's  beside  himself  with 

drink   also."  ' 

The  burgomaster  cast  a  disconsolate  look  towards  yuentm, 
and  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  resolve  upon.  Dnrward,  who 
had  not  lost  a  word  of  the  conversation,  winch  alarmed  him 
very  much,  saw  nevertheless  that  their  only  safety  depended 
on  his  preserving  his  own  presence  of  mind,  and  sustaining 
the  courage  of  Pavilion.  He  struck  boldly  into  the  conver- 
sation as  mie  who  had  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliber- 
ation, "lam  ashamed,"  he  said,  " Meihherr  Pavilion,  to 
observe  you  hesitate  what  to  do  on  this  occasion.  Go  boldly 
to  William  de  la  Marck,  and  demand  free  leave  to  quit  the 
castle,  vou,  your  lieutenant,  your  squire,  and  your  daughter. 
He  can  have  no  pretense  for  keeping  you  prisoner." 

"  For  me  and  my  lieutenant— that  is  myself  and  Peter— 
good  ;  but  who  is  my  squire  ?" 

"lam,  for  the  present,"  replied  the  undaunted  fccot. 
"You!"  said  the  embarrassed    burgess;   '-'but  are  you 
not  the  envoy  of  King  Louis  of  France  ?"  _ 

"True,  but  inv  message  is  to  the  magistrates  of  Liege, 
and  only  in  Liege  will  I  deliver  it,  Were  I  to  acknowledge 
niv  quality  before  William  de  la  .Marck,  must  I  not  enter 
into  negotiation  with  him— ay.  and,  it  is  like,  be  detained 
by  him  ?  You  must  get  me  secretly  out  of  the  castle  in  the 
capacity  of  your  squire." 

«  Qood— my  squire.  But  you  spoke  of  my  daughter  ;  my 
daughter  is,  I  trust,  safe  in  my  house  in  Liege— where  I 
wish  her  father-was,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

"This  lady,"  said  Durward,  ft  will  call  you  father  while 
we  are  in  this  place." 

"  And  for  inv  whole  life  afterwards."  said  the  countess, 
throwing  herself  at  the  citizen's  feet  and  clasping  his  knees. 
"  Never  shall  the  day  pass  in  which  I  will  not  honor  you, 
love  you,  and  pray  for  vou  as  a  daughter  for  a  father,  if 
you  will  but  aid  me  in  this  fearful  strait.  Oh,  be  not  hard- 
hearted !  think  vour  own  daughter  may  kneel  to  a  stranger. 
to.  ask  him  i;or  life  and  honor—think  of  this,  and  give  me 
the  protection  vou  would  wish  her  to  receive  !  " 

"In  troth.'' 'said  the  good  citizen,  much  moved  with  her 
pathetic  appeal,  "1  think.  Peter1,  that  this  pretty  maiden 
hath  a  touch  of  our  Trudchen's  sweet  look.— 1  thought  so 
from  the  first;  and  that  this  brisk  youth  here,  who  is  SO 
ready  with  his  advice,  k  what  like  Trudchen's  bachelor. 

16 
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I  wager  a  groat,  Peter,  that  this  is  a  true-love  matter,  and 
it  is  a  sin  not  to  further  it." 

"It  were  shame  and  sin  both/'  said  Peter,  a  good-natured 
Fleming,  notwithstanding  ail  his  self-conceit ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  wiped  his  eves  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jerkin. 

"  She  shall  be  my  daughter,  then,"  said  Pavilion,  "  well 
wrapped  up  in  her  black  silk  veil  ;  and  if  there  are  not 
enough  of  true-hearted  skinners  to  protect  her,  being  the 
daughter  of  their  syndic,  it  were  pity  they  should  ever  tug 
leather  more.  But  hark  ye,  questions  must  be  answered. 
How  if  I  am  asked  what  should  my  daughter  make  here  at 
such  an  onslaught  ?  " 

"  What  should  half  the  women  in  Liege  make  here  when 
they  followed  us  to  the  castle  ?"  said  Peter  :  "  they  had  no 
other  reason,  sure,  but  that  it  was  just  the  place  in  the 
world  that  they  should  not  have  come  to.  Our  yungfrau 
Trudchen  has  come  a  little  farther  than  the  rest,  that  is  all. 

"  Admirably  spoken,"  said  Quentin  :  "  only  be  bold,  and 
take  this  gentleman's  good  counsel,  noble  Meinherr  Pavilion, 
and,  at  no  trouble  to  yourself,  you  will  do  the  most  worthy 
action  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Here,  sweet  lady, 
wrap  yourself  close  in  this  veil,"  for  many  articles  of  female 
apparel  lay  scattered  about  the  apartment ;  be  but  confident, 
and  a  few  minutes  will  place  you  in  freedom  and  safety. 
Noble  sir,"  he  added,  addressing  Pavilion,  "set  forward." 

"  Hold — hold — hold  a  minute,"  said  Pavilion,  "  my  mind 
misgives  me  !  This  He  la  Marck  is  a  fury — a  perfect  boar 
in  his  nature  as  in  his  name  ;  what  if  the  young  lady  be  one 
of  those  of  Croye  ?  and  what  if  he  discovers  her,  and  be  ad- 
dicted to  wrath  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  were  one  of  those  unfortunate  women.''  said 
Isabel le,  again  attempting  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet, 
"  could  you  for  that  reject  me  in  this  moment  of  despair  ? 
Oh,  that  I  had  been  indeed  your  daughter,  or  the  daughter 
of  the  poorest  burgher  !" 

"  Not  so  poor — not  so  poor  neither,  young  lady  ;  we  pay 
as  we  go,"  said  the  citizen. 

"Forgive  me,  noble  sir,"  again  began  the  unfortunate 
maiden. 

"  Not  noble,  nor  sir  neither,"  said  the  syndic  :  "  a  plain 
burgher  of  Liege,  that  pays  bills  of  exchange  in  ready 
guilders.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Well,  say 
you  be  a  countess,  I  will  protect  you  nevertheless." 

"  You  are  bound  to  protect  her,  were  she  a  duchess/2 
said  Peter,  "  having  once  passed  your  word." 
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"  Right,  Peter,  very  right,"  said  the  syndic  ;  "  it  is  our 
old  Low  Dutch  fashion,  ein  wort,  eiu  mann  ;  and  now  let  us 
to  this  gear.  We  must  take  leave  of  this  William  de  la 
Marck  ;  and  yet  I  know  not,  my  mind  misgives  me  when  I 
think  of  him  ;  and  were  it  a  ceremony  which  could  be 
waived,  I  have  no  stomach  to  go  through  it." 

"  Were  you  not  better,  since  you  have  a  force  together, 
make  for  the  gate  and  force  the  guard  ?"  said  Quentin. 

But  with  united  voice,  Pavilion  and  his  advisers  exclaimed 
against  the  propriety  of  such  an  attack  upon  their  ally's 
soldiers,  with  some  hints  concerning  its  rashness,  which  satis- 
lied  Quentin  that  it  was  not  a  risk  to  be  hazarded  with  such 
associates.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  repair  boldly  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,  where,  as  they  understood,  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes  held  his  feast,  and  demand  free  egress  for 
the  syndic  of  Liege  and  his  company,  a  request  too  reason- 
able, as  it  seemed,  to  be  denied.  Still  the  good  burgomaster 
groaned  when  he  looked  on  his  companions,  and  exclaimed 
to  his  faithful  Peter,  "  See  what  it  is  to  have  too  bold  and 
too  tender  a  heart  !  Alas  !  Perkin,  how. much  have  courage 
and  humanity  cost  me  !  and  how  much  may  I  yet  have  to 
pay  for  my  virtues  before  Heaven  makes  us  free  of  this 
damned  castle  of  Schonwoldt  ! " 

As  they  crossed  the  court,  still  strewed  with  the  dying 
and  dead,  Quentin,  while  he  supported  Isabelle  through  the 
scene  of  horrors,  whispered  to  her  courage  and  comfort,  and 
reminded  her  that  her  safety  depended  entirely  on  her  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind. 

"Not  on  mine — not  no  mine,"  she  said,  "  but  on  yours — 
on  yours  only.  0,  if  I  but  escape  this  fearful  night,  never 
shall  I  forget  him  who  saved  me  !  One  favor  more  only  1  et 
me  implore  at  your  hand,  and  I  conjure  you  to  grant  it,  by 
your  mother's  fame  and  your  fathers  honor  !  " 

"  What  is  it  you  can  ask  that  I  could  refuse  ?"  said  Quen- 
tin in  a  whisper. 

"  Plunge  your  dagger  in  my  heart,"  said  she,  "  rather 
than  leave  me  captive  in  the  hands  of  these  monsters." 

Quen  tin's  only  answer  was  a  pressure  of  the  young 
countess's  hand,  which  seemed  as  if,  but  for  terror,  it  would 
have  returned  the  caress.  And,  leaning  on  her  youthful 
protector,  she  entered  the  fearful  hall,  preceded  by  Pavilion 
and  his  lieutenant,  and  followed  by  a  dozen  of  the  kur~ 
schenschaft  [Mrschnerschaft]  or  skinner's  trade,  who  at- 
tended as  a  guard  of  honor  on  the  syndic. 

As  they  approached  the  hall,  the  yells  of  acclamation  and 
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bursts  of  wild  laughter,  which  proceeded  from  it,  seemed 
rather  to  announce  the  revel  of  festive  demons  rejoicing  after 
some  accomplished  triumph  over  the  human  race  than  of 
mortal  beings  who  had  succeeded  in  a  bold  design.  An 
emphatic  tone  of  mind,  which  despair  alone  could  have 
inspired,  supported  the  assumed  courage  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle;  undaunted  spirits,  which  rose  with  the  extremity, 
maintained  that  of  Durward  ;  while  Pavilion  and  his  lieu- 
tenant made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  faced  their  fate  like 
bears  bound  to  a  stake,  which  must  necessarily  stand  the 
dangers  of  the  course. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   REVELEItS 

Cade.     Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 
Dick.     Here,  sir. 

Cade.     They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  thou  be- 
havedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house. 

King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II. 

There  could  hardly  exist  a  more  strange  and  horrible  change 
than  had  taken  place  in  the  castle-hall  of  Schonwalt  since 
Quentin  had  partaken  of  the  noontide  meal  there  ;  and  it  was 
indeed  one  which  painted,  in  the  extremity  of  their  dread- 
ful features,  the  miseries  of  war — more  especially  when 
waged  by  those  most  relentless  of  all  agents,  the  mercernary 
soldiers  of  a  barbarous  age — men  who,  by  habit  and  profes- 
sion, had  become  familiarized  with  all  that  was  cruel  and 
bloody  in  the  art  of  war,  while  they  were  devoid  alike  of 
patriotism  and  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry. 

Instead  of  the  orderly,  decent,  and  somewhat  formal  meal, 
at  which  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers  had,  a  few  hours 
before,  sat  mingled  in  the  same  apartment,  where  a  light 
jest  could  only  be  uttered  in  a  whisper,  and  where,  even 
amid  superfluity  of  feasting  and  of  wine,  there  reigned  a 
decorum  which  almost  amounted  to  hypocrisy,  there  was  now 
such  a  scene  of  wild  and  roaring  debauchery  as  Satan  him- 
self, had  he  taken  the  chair  as  founder  of  the  feast,  could 
scarcely  have  improved. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  in  the  bishop's  throne  and 
state,  which  had  been  hastily  brought  thither  from  his  great 
council-chamber,  the  redoubted  Boar  of  Ardennes  himself, 
well  deserving  that  dreaded  name,  in  which  he  affected  to 
delight  and  which  he  did  as  much  as  he  could  think  of  to 
deserve.  His  head  was  unhelmeted,  but  he  wore  the  rest  of 
his  ponderous  and  bright  armor,  which  indeed  he  rarely 
laid  aside.  Over  his  shoulders  hung  a  strong  surcoat,  made 
of  the  dressed  skin  of  a  huge  wild  boar,  the  hoofs  being  of 
solid  silver  and  the  tusks  of  the  same.  The  skin  of  the  head 
was  so  arranged  that,  drawn  over  the  casque  when  the  baron 
was  armed,  or  over  his  bare  head,  in  the  fashion  of  a  hood, 
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as  he  often  affected  when  the  helmet  was  laid  aside,  and  as  he 
now  wore  it,  the  effect  was  that  of  a  grinning,  ghastly  mon- 
ster ;  and  yet  the  countenance  which  it  overshadowed  scarce 
required  such  horrors  to  improve  those  which  were  natural 
to  its  ordinary  expression. 

The  upper  part  of  De  la  Marok's  face,  as  nature  had  formed 
it,  almost  gave  the  lie  to  his  character  ;  for  though  bis  hair 
when  uncovered,  resembled  the  rude  and  wild  bristles  of  the 
hood  he  had  drawn  over  it,  yet  an  open,  high,  and  manly 
forehead,  broad  ruddy  cheeks,  large,  sparkling,  light-colored 
eyes,  and  a  nose  hooked  like  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  promised 
something  valiant  and  generous.  But  the  effect  of  these 
more  favorable  traits  was  entirely  overpowered  by  his  habits 
of  violence  and  insolence,  which,  joined  to  debauchery  and 
intemperance,  had  stamped  upon  the  features  a  character 
inconsistent  with  the  rough  gallantry  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  exhibited.  The  former  had,  from  habitual  in- 
dulgence, swollen  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  those  around 
the  eyes,  in  particular  the  latter ;  evil  practises  and  habits 
had  dimmed  the  eyes  themselves,  reddened  the  part  of  them 
that  should  have  been  white,  and  given  tbe  whole  face  a 
hideous  likeness  of  the  monster  which  it  was  the  terrible 
baron's  pleasure  to  resemble.  But  from  an  odd  sort  of  con- 
tradiction, I)e  la  Marck,  while  he  assumed  in  other  respects 
the  appearance  of  the  wild  boar,  and  even  seemed  pleased 
with  the  name,  yet  endeavored,  by  the  length  and  growth  of 
his  beard,  to  conceal  the  circumstance  that  had  originally 
procured  him  that  denomination.  This  was  an  unusual 
thickness  and  projection  of  the  mouth  and  upper  jaw,  which, 
with  the  huge  projecting  side  teeth,  gave  that  resemblance 
to  the  bestial  creation  which,  joined  to  the  delight  which  De 
la  Marck  had  in  haunting  the  forest  so  called,  originally 
procured  for  him  the  name  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes.  The 
beard,  broad,  grisly,  and  uncombed,  neither  concealed  the 
natural  horrors  of  the  countenance  nor  dignified  its  brutal 
expression. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  sat  around  the  table,  intermixed 
with  the  men  of  Liege,  some  of  them  of  the  very  lowest  de- 
scription ;  among  whom  Nikkei  Blok,  the  butcher,  placed 
near  De  la  Marck  himself,  was  distinguished  by  lis  tucked- 
up  sleeves,  which  displayed  arms  smeared  to  the  elbows  with 
blood,  as  was  the  cleaver  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 
The  soldiers  wore,  most  of  them,  their  beards  long  and  grisly, 
in  imitation  of  their  leader  ;  had  their  hair  plaited  v\n\  turned 
upwards   in  the  manner  that  might  best  improve  the  natural 
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ferocity  of  their  appearance  ;  and  intoxicated,  as  many  of 
them  seemed  to  be,  partly  with  the  sense  of  triumph,  and 
partly  with  the  long  libations  of  wine  which  they  had  been 
quaffing,  presented  a  spectacle  at  once  hideous  and  disgust- 
ing. The  language  which  they  held,  and  the  songs  which 
they  sung,  without  even  pretending  to  pay  each  other  the 
compliment  of  listening,  were  so  full  of  license  and  blas- 
phemy, that  Quentin  blessed  God  that  the  extremity  of  the 
noise  prevented  them  from  being  intelligible  to  his 
companion. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  of  the  better  class  of  burghers  who 
were  associated  with  William  de  la  Marck's  soldiers  in  this 
fearful  revel,  that  the  wan  faces  and  anxious  mien  of  the 
greater  part  showed  that  they  either  disliked  their  entertain- 
ment or  feared  their  companions  ;  while  some  of  lower  edu- 
cation, or  a  nature  more  brutal,  saw  only  in  the  excesses  of 
the  soldier  a  gallant  bearing,  which  they  would  willingly 
imitate,  and  the  tone  of  which  they  endeavored  to  catch  so 
far  as  was  possible,  and  stimulated  themselves  to  the  task  by 
swallowing  immense  draughts  of  wine  and  scliwarzbier — 
indulging  a  vice  which  at  all  times  was  too  common  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

lie  preparations  for  the  feast  had  been  as  disorderly  as 
the  quality  of  the  company.  The  whole  of  the  bishop's 
plate — nay,  even  that  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
for  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  regarded  not  the  imputation  ol 
sacrilege — was  mingled  with  blackjacks,  or  huge  tankards 
made  of  leather,  and  drinking-horns  of  the  most  ordinary 
description. 

One  circumstance  of  horror  remains  to  be  added  and  ac- 
counted for  ;  and  we  willingly  leave  the  rest  of  the  scene  to 
imagination  of   the    reader.     Amidst  the   wild  license 
med  by  the  soldiers   of  De  la  Marck,  one  who  was  ex- 
from  the  table — a  lanzknecht,   remarkable  for  his 
_  •  and  for  his  daring  behavior  during  the  storm  of  the 
evening — had  impudently   snatched    up  a  large  silver  goblet 
and  carried  it  off,  declaring  it  should  atone  for  his  loss  of  the 
share  of  the  feast.     The  leader  laughed  till  his  sides  shook 
at  a  jest  so  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  company  ;  but 
when  another,  less  renowned,  it  would  seem,  for  audacity  in 
battle,  ventured  on  using  the  same  freedom,  De  la  Marck 
instantly  put  a  check  to  a  jocular  practise  which  would  soon 
have  cleared  his  table  of  all  the  more  valuable  decorations. 
"  Ho  !  by  the  spirit  of  the  thunder  ! "   he  exclaimed,  "those 
who  dare  not  be  men  when  they  face  the  enemy  must  not 
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pretend  to  be  thieves  among  their  friends;  What  !  thou 
frontless  dastard,  thou — thou  who  didst  wait  for  opened 
gate  and  lowered  bridge,  when  Conrad e  Horst  forced  his 
way  over  moat  and  wall,  must  thou  be  malapert  ?  Knit  him 
up  to  the  stanchions  of  the  hall-window  !  He  shall  beat 
time  with  his  feet  while  we  drink  a  cup  to  his  safe  passage 
to  the  devil." 

The  doom  was  scarce  sooner  pronounced  than  accom- 
plished ;  and  in  a  moment  the  wretch  wrestled  out  his  last 
agonies,  suspended  from  the  iron  bars.  His  body  still  hung 
there  when  Quentin  and  the  others  entered  the  hall,  and  in- 
tercepting the  pale  moonbeam,  threw  on  the  castle-floor  an 
uncertain  shadow,  which  dubiously,  yet  fearfully  intimated 
the  nature  of  the  substance  that  produced  it. 

When  the  syndic  Pavilion  was  announced  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  this  tumultuous  meeting,  he  endeavored  to  assume, 
in  right  of  his  authority  and  influence,  an  air  of  importance 
and  equality,  which  a  glance  at  the  fearful  object  at  the 
window,  and  at  the  wild  scene  around  him,  rendered  it  very 
difficult  for  him  to  sustain,  notwithstanding  the  exhortations 
of  Peter,  who  whispered  in  his  ear,  witli  some  perturbation, 
"  Up  heart,  master,  or  we  are  but  gone  men  ! " 

The  syndic  maintained  his  dignity,  however,  as  well  as  he 
could,  in  a  short  address,  in  which  he  complimented  the 
company  upon  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  soldiers  of  De 
la  Marck  and  the  good  citizeus  of  Liege. 

"Ay/'  answered  Dc  la  Marck,  sarcastically,  "  we  have 
brought  down  the  game  at  last,  quoth  my  lady's  brach  to 
the  wolf-hound.  But  ho  !  sir  burgomaster,  you  come  like 
Mars,  with  beauty  by  your  side.  Who  is  this  fair  one  ? 
Unveil — unveil  ;  no  woman  calls  her  beauty  her  own  to- 
night." 

**  It  is  my  daughter,  noble  leader/'  answered  Pavillion  : 
"  and  I  am  to  pray  your  forgiveness  for  her  wearing  a  veil. 
She  has  a  vow  for  that  effect  to  the  Three  Blessed  Kings." 

w  I  will  absolve  her  of  it  presently/'  said  De  la  Marck  ; 
"  for  here,  with  one  stroke  of  a  cleaver,  will  I  consecrate  my- 
self Bishop  of  Liege  ;  and  I  trust  one  living  bishop  is  worth 
three  dead  kings." 

There  was  a  shuddering  and  murmur  among  the  guests  ; 
for  the  community  of  Liege,  and  even  some  of  the  rude 
soldiers,  reverenced  the  Kings  of  Cologne,  as  they  were  com- 
monly called,  though  they  respected  nothing  else. 

"Nay,  I  mean  no  treason  against  their  defunct  majesties, 
said  De  la  Marck  ;    "  only  bishop  I  am  determined  to  be.     A 
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prince  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  having  power  to  bind 
and  loose,  will  best  suit  a  band  of  reprobates  such  as  you,  to 
whom  no  one  else  would  give  absolution.  But  come  hither, 
noble  burgomaster,  sit  beside  me,  when  you  shall  see  me  make 
a  vacancy  for  my  own  preferment.  Bring  in  our  predeces- 
sor in  the  holy  seat." 

A  bustle  took  place  in  the  hall,  while  Pavilion,  excusing 
himself  from  the  proffered  seat  of  honor,  placed  himself  near 
bottom  of  the  table,  his  followers  keeping  close  behind 
him,  not  unlike  a  flock  of  sheep  which,  when  a  stranger  dog 
is  in  presence,  may  be  sometimes  seen  to  assemble  in  the 
rear  of  an  old  bellwether,  who  is,  from  office  and  authority, 
judged  by  them  to  have  rather  more  courage  than  themselves. 
Near  the  spot  sat  a  very  handsome  lad,  a  natural  son,  as  was 
said,  of  the  ferocious  De  la  Marck,  and  towards  whom  he 
sometimes  showed  affection,  and  even  tenderness.  The 
mother  of  the  boy,  a  beautiful  concubine,  had  perished  by  a 
blow  dealt  her  by  the  ferocious  leader  in  a  lit  of  drunkenness 
or  jealousy  ;  and  her  fate  had  caused  her  tyrant  as  much 
remorse  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling.  His  attachment  to 
the  surviving  orphan  might  be  partly  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances. Qnentin,  who  had  learned  this  point  of  the  leader's 
character  from  the  old  priest,  planted  himself  as  close  as  he 
could  to  the  youth  in  question  ;  determined  to  make  him,  in 
some  way  or  other,  either  a  hostage  or  a  protector,  should 
other  means  of  safety  fail  them. 

While  all  stood  in  a  kind  of  suspense,  waiting  the  event  of 
the  orders  which  the  tyrant  had  issued,  one  of  Pavilion's  fol- 
lowers whispered  Peter,  "  Did  not  our  master  call  that  wench 
bis  daughter?  Why,  it  cannot  be  our  Trudchen.  This 
strapping  lass  is  taller  by  two  inches;  and  there  is  a  black 
lock  of  her  hair  peeps  forth  yonder  from  under  her  veil. 
By  St.  Michael  of  the  market-place,  you  might  as  well  call  a 
black  bullock's  hide  a  white  heifer's  !" 

••  Rush  !  hush  !"  said  Peter,  with  some  presence  of  mind. 
u  What  if  our  master  hath  a  mind  to  steal  a  piece  of  doe- 
venison  out  of  the  bishop's  park  here  without  our  good 
dame's  knowledge  ?  And  is  it  for  thee  or  me  to  be  a  spy  on 
him  ?  " 

•■  That  will  not  I,  brother,"  answered  the  other,  "  though 
I  would  not  have  thought  of  his  turning  deer-stealer  at  his 
years.  Sappermenf — what  a  shy  fairy  it  is  !  See  how  she 
crouches  down  on  yonder  seat,  behind  folk's  backs,  to  es- 
cape the  gaze  of  the  Marekcrs.  But  hold — hold  ;  what  are 
they  about  to  do  with  the  poor  old  bishop  ?" 
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As  lie  spoke,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  was 
dragged  into  the  hall  of  his  own  palace  by  the  brutal  soldiery. 
The  disheveled  state  of  his  hair,  beard,  and  attire  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  ill  treatment  he  had  already  received  :  and  sonic 
of  his  sacerdotal  robes,  hastily  flung  over  him,  appeared  to 
have  been  put  on  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  quality  and 
character.  By  good  fortune,  as  Quentin  was  compelled  to 
tli ink  it,  the  Countess  Isabelle,  whose  feelings  at  seeing  her 
protector  in  such  an  extremity  might  have  betrayed  her  own 
secret  and  compromised  her  safety,  was  so  situated  as  neither 
to  hear  nor  see  what  was  about  to  take  place  ;  and  Durward 
sedulously  interposed  his  own  person  before  her,  so  as  to 
keep  her  from  observing  alike,  and  from  observation. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  short  and  fearful.  When 
the  unhappy  prelate  was  brought  before  the  footstool  of  the 
savage  leader,  although  in  former  life  only  remarkable  for 
his  easy  and  good-natured  temper,  he  showed  in  this  extrem- 
ity a  sense  of  his  dignity  and  noble  blood,  well  becoming 
the  high  race  from  which  he  was  descended.  His  look  was 
composed  and  undismayed  ;  his  gesture,  when  the  rude 
hands  which  dragged  him  forward  were  unloosed,  was  noble, 
and  at  the  same  time  resigned,  somewhat  between  the  bear- 
ing of  a  feudal  noble  and  of  a  Christian  martyr  ;  and  so 
much  was  even  De  la  Marck  himself  staggered  by  the  firm 
demeanor  of  his  prisoner,  and  recollection  of  the  early  bene- 
fits he  had  received  from  him,  that  he  seemed  irresolute, 
cast  down  his  eyes,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  emptied  a 
large  goblet  of  wine,  that,  resuming  his  haughty  insolence 
of  look  and  manner,  he  thus  addressed  his  unfortunate  cap- 
tive: — "Louis  of  Bourbon/'  said  the  truculent  soldier, 
drawing  hard  his  breath,  clenching  his  hands,  setting  his 
teeth,  and  using  the  other  mechanical  actions  to  rouse  up 
and  sustain  his  native  ferocity  of  temper,  "I  sought  your 
friendship,  and  you  rejected  mine.  What  would  you  now 
give  that  it  had  been  otherwise  ?     Nikkei,  be  ready." 

The  butcher  rose,  seized  his  weapon,  and  stealing  round 
behind  De  la  Marck's  chair,  stood  with  it  uplifted  in  his  bare 
and  sinewy  arms. 

"  Look  at  that  man,  Louis  of  Bourbon,"  said  De  la  Marck 
again;  "what  terms  wilt  thou  now  offer  to  escape  this 
dangerous  hour  ?  " 

The  bishop  cast  a  melancholy  but  unshaken  look  upon  the 
grisly  satellite,  who  seemed  prepared  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  tyrant,  and  then  he  said  with  firmness,  "Hear  me, 
William  De  la  Marck  ;  and  good  men  all,  if  there  be  any 
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here  who  deserve  that  name,  hear  the  only  terms  I  ean  offer 
to  this  ruffian.  William  de  la  Marck,  thou  hast  stirred  up 
to  sedition  an  imperial  city,  hast  assaulted  and  taken  the 
palace  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  German  Empire,  slain  his 
people,  plundered  his  goods,  maltreated  his  person  ;  for  this 
thou  art  liable  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire — hast  deserved 
to  be  declared  outlawed  and  fugitive,  landless  and  rightless. 
Thou  hast  done  more  than  all  this.  More  than  mere  human 
laws  hast  thou  broken,  more  than  mere  human  vengeance 
hast  thou  deserved.  Thou  hast  broken  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord,  laid  violent  hands  upon  a  father  of  the  church, 
defiled  the  house  of  God  with  blood  and  rapine,  like  a 
sacrilegious  robber " 

"  Hast  thou  yet  done  ?"  said  De  la  Marck  ;  fiercely  inter- 
rupting him,  and  stamping  with  his  foot. 

"  No,"  answered  the  prelate,  "for  I  have  not  yet  told 
thee  the  terms  which  you  demanded  to  hear  from  me." 

"  Go  on,"  said  De  la  Marck  ;  "and  let  the  terms  please 
me  better  than  the  preface,  or  woe  to  thy  gray  head  !  "  And 
flinging  himself  back  to  his  seat,  he  grinded  his  teeth  till 
the  foam  flew  from  his  lips,  as  from  the  tusks  of  the  savage 
animal  whose  name  and  spoils  he  wore. 

"  Such  are  thy  crimes,"  resumed  the  bishop,  with  calm 
determination;  "now  hear  the  terms  which,  as  a  merciful 
prince  and  a  Christian  prelate,  setting  aside  all  personal 
offense,  forgiving  each  peculiar  injury,  I  condescend  to  offer. 
Fling  down  thy  leading-staff,  renounce  thy  command,  un- 
bind thy  prisoners,  restore  thy  spoil,  distribute  what  else  thou 
hast  of  goods  to  relieve  those  whom  thou  hast  made  orphans 
and  widows,  array  thyself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  take  a 
palmer's  staff  in  thy  hand,  and  go  barefooted  on  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  and  we  will  ourselves  be  intercessors  for  thee  with 
the  Imperial  chamber  at  Ilatisbon  for  thy  life,  with  ourHolv 
Father  the  Pope  for  thy  miserable  soul." 

"While  Louis  of  Bourbon  proposed  these  terms  in  a  tone  as 
decided  as  if  he  still  occupied  his  episcopal  throne,  and  as  if 
the  usurper  kneeled  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  the  tyrant  slowly 
raised  himself  in  his  chair,  the  amazement  with  which  he 
was  at  first  tilled  giving  way  gradually  to  rage,  until,  as  the 
bishop  ceased,  he  looked  to  Nikkei  Blok,  and  raised  his 
finger,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  ruffian  struck,  as  if 
he  had  been  doing  his  office  in  the  common  shambles,  and  the 
murdered  bishop  sunk,  without  a  groan,  at  the  foot  of  his 
own  episcopal  throne.*    The  Liegeois,  who  were  not  prepared 

*  See  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege.     Note  31. 
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for  so  a  horrible  a  Catastrophe,  andwhotoad  expected  to  hear 
the  conference  end  in  some  terms  of  accommodation,  started 
up  unanimously,  with  cries  of  execration,  mingled  with 
shouts  of  vengeance. 

But  William  de  la  Marck,  raising  his  tremendous  voice 
above  the  tumult,  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand  and  ex- 
tended arm,  shouted  aloud,  "  How  now,  ye  porkers  of:  Lit;  v  ! 
ye  wallowers  in  the  mud  of  the  Maes  !  do  ye  dare  to  mate 
yourselves  with  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  ?  Up,  ye  Boar'fe 
brood  !  (an  expression  by  which  he  himself  and  others  often 
designated  his  soldiers),  let  these  Flemish  hogs  see  Your 
tusks  ! " 

Every  one  of  his  followers  started  up  at  the  command,  and 
mingled  as  they  were  among  their  late  allies,  prepared  too 
for  such  a  surprisal,  each  had,  in  an  instant,  his  next  neigh- 
bor by  the  collar,  while  his  right  hand  brandished  a  broad 
dagger  that  glimmered  against  lamplight  and  moonshine. 
Every  arm  was  uplifted,  but  no  one  struck  ;  for  the  victims 
were  too  much  surprised  for  resistance,  and  it  was  probably 
the  object  of  De  la  Marck  only  to  impose  terror  on  his  civic 
confederates. 

But  the  courage  of  Quentin  Durward,  prompt  and  alert 
in  resolution  beyond  his  years,  and  stimulated  at  the  moment 
by  all  that  could  add  energy  to  his  natural  shrewdness  and 
resolution,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  scene.  Imitating  the 
action  of  the  followers  of  De  la  Marck,  he  sprung  on  Carl 
Eberson,  the  son  of  their  leader,  and  mastering  him  with 
ea^e,  held  his  dirk  at  the  boy's  throat,  while  he  exclaimed, 
"  Is  that  your  game  ?  then  here  I  play  my  part." 

"  Hold  !  hold  !  "  exclaimed  De  la  Marck,  "  It  is  a  jest — a 
jest.  Think  you  I  would  injure  my  good  friends  and  allies 
of  the  city  of  Liege  ?  Soldiers,  unloose  your  holds  ;  sit 
down  :  take  away  the  carrion  (giving  the  bishop's  corpse  a 
thrust  with  his  foot),  which  hath  caused  this  strife  among 
friends,  and  let  us  drown  unkindness  in  afresh  carouse.'' 

All  unloosened  their  holds,  and  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
stood  gazing  on  each  other,  as  if  they  scarce  knew  whether 
thev  were  friends  or  foes. 

Quentin  Durward  took  advantage  of  the  moment.  "  Hear 
me/'  he  said,  {t  William  de  la  Marck,  and  you,  burghers  and 
citizens  of  Liege  ;  and  do  you,  young  sir,  stand  still,"  for 
the  boy  Carl  was  attempting  to  escape  from  his  gripe,  '-no 
harm  shall  befall  you,  unless  another  of  these  sharp  jests 
shall  pass  round." 

"  Who  art  thou,  in  the  fiend's  name,"  said  the  astonished 
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De  la  Marcki  "  who  an  come  to  hold  terms  and  take  host;; 
from  us  in  our  own  lair — from  us,  who   exact    pledges  from 
others,  bill  yield  them  to  no  one  ?  " 

••  1  am  a  servant  of  King   Louis  of  France/'  said  Quentin 

:   "an  archer  of  the  Scottish   Guard,  aa   my  language 
and  dress  mav  partly  tell  you.      I  am   here  to  behold  and  to 
rt  your  proeeedings  ;  and  I  see   with   wonder   that   they, 
are  tin  heathens  rather  than  Christians — of   madmen 

than  men  possessed  of  reason.  The  hosts  of  Charles 
of  Burgundy  will  be  instantly  in  motion  against  you  all  ;  and 
ou  wish  assistance  from  France,  you  must  conduct  your- 
selves in  a  different  manner.  For  you,  men  of  Liege,  I 
advise  your  instant  return  to  your  own  city  ;  and  if  there  is 
air.  obstruction  offered  to  your  departure,  I  denounce 
those  by  whom  it  is  so  offered  foes  to  my  master,  his  most 
gracious  Majesty  of  France. v 

"  France  and  Liege  !  France  and  Liege  ! "  cried  the  fol- 
lower- of  Pavilion,  and  several  other  citizens,  wdiose  courage 
began  to  rise  at  the  bold  language  held  by  Quentin. 

•  France  and  Liege,  and  long  live  the  gallant  archer  !    We 
will  live  and  die  with  him  \" 

William  de  la  Marck's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  grasped  Ids 
dagger  as  if  about  to  launch  it  at  the  heart  of  the  audacious 
speaker  ;  but  glancing  his  eye  around,  he  read  something  in 
the  looks  of  his  soldiers,  which  even  lie  was  obliged  to 
>eet.  Many  of  them  were  Frenchmen,  and  all  of  them 
knew  the  private  support  which  William  had  received,  both 
in  men  and  in  money,  from  that  kingdom  ;  nay,  some  of 
n  were  rather  startled  at  the  violent  and  sacrilegious 
action  which  had  been  just  committed.  The  name  of  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  a  person  likely  to  resent  to  the  utmost  the 
deeds  of  that  night,  had  an  alarming  sound,  and  the  extreme 
impolicy  of  at  once  quarreling  with  the  Liegeoisand  provok- 
ing the  monarch  of  France,  made  an  appalling  impression 
on  their  minds,  confused  as  their  intellects  were.  De  la 
Marck,  in  short,  saw  he  would  not  be  supported,  even  by 
his  own  band,  in  any  farther  act  of  immediate  violence,  and 
relaxing  the  terrors  of  his  brow  and  eye,  declared  that  "  he 
had  not  the  least  design  against  his  good  friends  of  Li 
all  of  whom  were  at  liberty  to  depart  from  Schonwaldt  at 
their  pleasure,  although  he  had  hoped  they  would  revel  one 
night  with  him,  at  least,  in  honor  of  their  victory."  lie 
added,  with  more  calmness  than  he  commonly  used,  that 
"  he  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  negotiation  concerning 
the  partition  of  spoil,  and  the  arrangement  of  measures  for 
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their  mutual  defense,  either  the  next  day,  or  as  soon  after 
as  they  would.  Meantime,  he  trusted  that  the  Scottish 
gentleman  would  honor  his  feast  by  remaining  all  night  at 
Schonwaldt." 

The  young  Scot  returned  his  thanks,  but  said  his  motions 
must  be  determined  by  those  of  Pavilion,  to  whom  he  was 
directed  particularly  to  attach  himself  ;  but  that,  unques- 
tionably, he  would  attend  him  on  his  next  return  to  the 
quarters  of  the  valiant  William  de  la  Marck. 

"  If  you  depend  on  my  motions/'  said  Pavilion,  hastily 
and  aloud,  "you  are  likely  to  quit  Schonwaldt  without  an 
instant's  delay  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  come  back  to  Schonwaldt, 
save  in  my  company,  you  are  not  likely  to  see  it  again  in  a 
hurry." 

This  last  part  of  the  sentence  the  honest  citizen  muttered 
to  himself,  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  giving  audible  vent 
to  feelings  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  unable  altogether  to 
suppress. 

"  Keep  close  about  me,  my  brisk  kiirschncr  lads,"  he  said 
to  his  body-guard,  "and  we  will  get  as  fast  as  we  can  out  of 
this  den  of  thieves. " 

Most  of  the  better  classes  of  the  Liegeois  seemed  to  enter- 
tain similar  opinions  with  the  syndic,  and  there  had  been 
scarce  so  much  joy  amongst  them  at  the  obtaining  possession 
of  Schonwaldt,  as  now  seemed  to  arise  from  the  prospect  of 
getting  safe  out  of  it.  They  were  suffered  to  leave  the  castle 
without  opposition  of  any  kind  ;  and  glad  was  Quentin  when 
he  turned  his  back  on  those  formidable  walls. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  entered  that  dreadful 
hall,  Quentin  ventured  to  ask  the  young  countess  how  she 
did. 

<tf  AYell — well/"  she  answered,  in  feverish  haste,  "excel- 
lently well  ;  do  not  stop  to  ask  a  question  ;  let  us  not  lose 
an  instant  in  words.     Let  us  fly— let  us  fly  I" 

She  endeavored  to  mend  her  pace  as  she  spoke  ;  but  with 
so  little  success  that  she  must  have  fallen  from  exhaustion 
had  not  Durward  supported  her.  With  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  when  she  conveys  her  infant  out  of  danger,  the 
young  Scot  raised  his  precious  charge  in  his  arms  ;  and, 
while  she  encircled  his  neck  with  one  arm,  lost  to  every 
other  thought  save  the  desire  of  escaping,  he  would  not  have 
wished  one  of  the  risks  of  the  night  unencountered,  since 
such  had  been  the  conclusion. 

The  honest  burgomaster  was,  in  his  turn,  supported  and 
dragged  forward  by  his  faithful  counselor  Peter  and  another 
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of  his  clerks  ;  and  thus,  in  breathless  haste,  they  reached 
banks  of  the  river,  encountering  many  strolling  bands  of  citi- 
zens, who  were  eager  to  know  the  event  of  the  siege,  and  the 
truth  of  certain  rumors  already  afloat,  that  the  conquerors 
had  quarreled  among  themselves. 

Evading  their  curiosity  as  they  best  could,  the  exertions 
of  Peter  and  some  of  his  companions  at  length  procured  a 
boat  for  the  use  of  the  company,  and  with  it  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  some  repose,  equally  welcome  to  Isa belle,  who 
continued  to  lie  almost  motionless  in  the  arms  of  her  pre- 
server, and  to  the  worthy  burgomaster,  who,  after  delivering 
a  broken  string  of  thanks  to  Durward,  whose  mind  was  at 
the  time  too  much  occupied  to  answer  him,  began  a  long 
harangue,  which  he  addressed  to  Peter,  upon  his  own  cour- 
age and  benevolence,  and  the  dangers  to  which  these  virtues 
had  exposed  him  on  this  and  other  occasions. 

"Peter — Peter,"  he  said,  resuming  the  complaint  of  the 
preceding  evening,  "  if  I  had  not  had  a  bold  heart,  I  would 
never  have  stood  out  against  paying  the  burghers'  twentieths, 
when  every  other  living  soul  was  willing  to  pay  the  same. 
Ay,  and  then  a  less  stout  heart  had  not  seduced  me  into  that 
other  battle  of  St.  Tron,  where  a  Hainault  man-at-arms 
thrust  me  into  a  muddy  ditch  with  his  lance,  which  neither 
heart  nor  hand  that  I  had  could  help  me  out  of  till  the  battle 
was  over.  Ay,  and  then,  Peter,  this  very  night  my  courage 
seduced  me,  moreover,  into  too  strait  a  corslet,  which  would 
have  been  the  death  of  me  but  for  the  aid  of  this  gallant 
young  gentleman,  whose  trade  is  fighting,  whereof  I  wish 
him  heartily  joy.  And  then  for  my  tenderness  of  heart, 
Peter,  it  has  made  a  poor  man  of  me — that  is,  it  would  have 
made  a  poor  man  of  me,  if  I  had  not  been  tolerably  well  to 
pass  in  this  wicked  world  ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  trouble 
it  is  like  to  bring  on  me  yet,  with  ladies,  countesses,  and 
keeping  of  secrets,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  cost  me 
half  my  fortune,  and  my  neck  into  the  bargain  I" 

Quentin  could  remain  no  longer  silent,  but  assured  him 
that,  whatever  danger  or  damage  he  should  .incur  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady  now  under  his  protection  should  be 
thankfully  acknowledged,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  re- 
paid. 

"  T  thank  you,  young  master  squire  archer — I  thank 
you,"  answered  the  citizen  of  Liege  ;  "but  who  was  it  told 
you  that  I  desired  any  repayment  at  your  hand  for  doing 
the  duty  of  an  honest  man  ?  I  only  regretted  that  it  might 
•cost  me  so  and  so  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so 
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much  to  my  lieutenant,  without  either  grudging  my  loss  or 

mv  neril. 

Quentin  accordingly  concluded  that  his  present  friend  was 
one  of  the  numerous  class  of  benefactors  to  others,  who  take 
out  their  reward  in  grumbling,  without  meaning  more  than, 
by  showing  their  grievances,  to  exalt  a  little  the  idea  of  the 
valuable  service  by  which  they  have  incurred  them,  and  there- 
fore prudently  remained  silent,  and  suffered  the  syndic  to 
maunder  on  to  his  lieutenant  concerning  the  risk  and  the 
loss  he  had  encountered  by  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and 
his  disinterested  services  to  individuals,  until  they  reached 
his  own  habitation.  -    .j     ,   .     .    l ■■■ 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  citizen  felt  that  he  had  lost 
a  little  consequence,  by  suffering  the  young  stranger  to  take 
the  lead  at  the  crisis  which  had  occurred  at  the  castle-hall  ot 
Schonwaldt ;  and,  however  delighted  with  the  effect  of  Dur- 
ward's  interference  at  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  him,  on 
reflection,  that  he  had  sustained  a  diminution  of  importance, 
for  which  he  endeavored  to  obtain  compensation,  by  exagge- 
rating the  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  in  general,  his  friends  in  particular,  and  more 
especially  still,  on  the  Countess  of  Croye  and  her  youthlul 

protector.  • :     '  .  , 

But  when  the  boat  stopped  at  the  bottom  01  his  garden, 
and  he  had  got  himself  assisted  on  shore  by  Peter,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  touch  of  his  own  threshold  had  at  once  dissipated 
those  feelings  of  wounded  self-opinion  and  jealousy,  and  con- 
verted the  discontented  and  obscured  demagogue  into  the 
honest,  kind,  hospitable,  and  friendly  host.  He  called  loudly 
for  Trudchen,  who  presently  appeared  ;  for  fear  and  anxiety 
would  permit  few  within  the  walls  of  Liege  to  sleep  during 
that  eyentful  night.  She  was  charged  to  pay  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  the  care  of  the  beautiful  and  half -fainting  stranger  ; 
and  admiring  her  personal  charms,  while  she  pitied  her  dis- 
tress, G-ertrude  discharged  the  hospitable  duty  with  the  zeal 
and  affection  of  a  sister. 

Late  as  it  now  was,  and  fatigued  as  the  syndic  appeared, 
Quentin,  on  his  side,  had  difficulty  to  escape  a  flask  ot  choice 
and  costly  wine,  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Azmcour  ;  and  must 
hare  submitted  to  take  his  share,  however  unwilling,  but  for 
the  apnearance  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  whom  Pavilion  s 
loud  summons  for  the  keys  of  the  cellar  brought  forth  from 
h^r  bedroom.  She  was  a  jolly  little  roundabout  woman, 
who  had  been  pretty  in  her  time,  but  whose  principal 
characteristics  for  several  years  had  been  a  red  and  sharp 
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nose,  a  shrill  voice,  and  a  determination  that  the  syndic,  in 
consideration  of  the  authority  which  he  exercised  when 
abroad,  should  remain  under  the  rule  of  due  discipline  at 
home. 

So  soon  as  she  understood  the  nature  of  the  debate  between 
her  husband  and  his  guest,  she  declared  roundly,  that  the 
former,  instead  of  having  occasion  for  more  wine,  had  got  too 
much  already  ;  and  far  from  using,  in  furtherance  of  his  re- 
quest, any  of  the  huge  bunch  of  keys  which  hung  by  a  silver 
chain  at  her  waist,  she  turned  her  back  on  him  without  cere- 
mony, and  ushered  Quentin  to  the  neat  and  pleasant  apartment 
in  which  he  was  to  spend  the  night,  amid  such  appliances  to 
rest  and  comfort  as  probably  he  had  till  that  moment  been 
entirely  a  stranger  to  ;  so  much  did  the  wealthy  Flemings 
excel,  not  merely  the  poor  and  rude  Scots,  but  the  French 
themselres,  in  all  the  conveniences  of  domestic  life. 
17 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   FLIGHT 

Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible — 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them. 

Set  on  your  foot ; 
And,  with  a  heart  new  fired,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what. 

Julius  Ccesar. 

In  spite  of  a  mixture  of  joy  and.  fear,  doubt,  anxiety,  and 
other  agitating  passions,  the  exhausting  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  were  powerful  enough  to  throw  the  young  Scot 
into  a  deep  and.  profound  repose,  which  lasted  until  late  on 
the  day  following  ;  when  his  worthy  host  entered  the  apart- 
ment, with  looks  of  care  on  his  brow. 

He  seated  himself  by  his  guest's  bedside,  and  began  a  long 
and  complicated  discourse  upon  the  domestic  duties  of  a 
married  life,  and  especially  upon  the  awful  power  and  right 
supremacy  which  it  became  married  men  to  sustain  in  all 
differences  of  opinion  with  their  wives.  Quentin  listened 
with  some  anxiety.  He  knew  that  husbands,  like  other 
belligerent  powers,  were  sometimes  disposed  to  sing  Te  JJe/cm, 
rather  to  conceal  a  defeat  than  to  celebrate  a  victory  ;  and 
he  hastened  to  probe  the  matter  more  closely,  "  by  hoping 
their  arrival  had  been  attended  with  no  inconvenience  to  the 
good  lady  of  the  household." 

•*  Inconvenience  !  no,"  answered  the  burgomaster.  "  No 
woman  can  be  less  taken  unawares  than  Mother  Mabel — 
always  happy  to  see  her  friends — always  a  clean  lodging  and 
a  handsome  meal  ready  for  them,  with  God's  blessing  on  bed 
and  board.  No  woman  on  earth  so  hospitable;  only 'tis  pity 
her  temper  is  something  particular/' 

"  Our  residence  here  is  disagreeable  to  her,  in  short  ?"  said 
the  Scot,  starting  out  of  bed,  and  beginning  to  dress  himself 
hastily.  "  Were  I  but  sure  the  Lady  Isabelle  were  fit  for 
travel  after  the  horrors  of  last  night,  we  would  not  increase 
the  ©ffense  by  remaining  here  at  instant  longer." 
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"Nay,"  said  Pavilion,  "  that  is  just  what  the  young  lady 
herself  said  to  Mother  Mabel  ;  and  truly  I  wish  you  saw  the 
color  that  came  to  her  face  as  she  said  it — a  milkmaid  that 
has  skated  five  miles  to  market  against  the  frost-wind  is  a 
lily  compared  to  it — I  do  not  wonder  Mother  Mabel  may  be 
a  little  jealous,  poor  dear  soul." 

"  Has  the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left  her  apartment  ?"  said 
the  youth,  continuing  his  toilette  operations  with  more  de- 
spatch than  before. 

"Yes,"  replied  Pavilion;  "and  she  expects  your  ap- 
proach with  much  impatience,  to  determine  which  way  you 
shall  go,  since  you  are  both  determined  on  going.  But  I 
trust  you  will  tarry  breakfast  ?  " 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  sooner?"  said  Durward 
impatiently. 

"  Softly — softly,"  said  the  syndic  ;  "  I  have  told  it  you  too 
soon,  I  think,  if  it  puts  you  into  such  a  hasty  fluster.  Now 
I  have  some  more  matter  for  your  ear,  if  I  saw  you  had  some 
patience  to  listen  to  me." 

"  Speak  it,  worthy  sir,  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  I 
listen  devoutly." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  the  burgomaster,  "  I  have  but  one 
word  to  say,  and  that  is,  that  Trudchen,  who  is  as  sorry  to 
part  with  yonder  pretty  lady  as  if  she  had  been  some  sister 
of  hers,  wants  you  to  take  some  other  disguise  ;  for  there  is 
word  in  the  town  that  the  Ladies  of  Grove  travel  the  coun- 
try in  pilgrim's  dresses,  attended  by  a  French  life-guards- 
man of  the  Scottish  Archers  ;  and  it  is  said  one  of  them  was 
brought  into  Schonwaldt  last  night  by  a  Bohemian  after  we 
had  left  it ;  and  it  was  said  still  farther,  that  this  same  Bohe- 
mian had  assured  William  dela  Marck  that  you  were  charged 
with  no  message  either  to  him  or  to  the  good  people  of  Liege, 
and  that  you  had  stolen  away  the  young  countess,  and  traveled 
with  her  as  her  paramour.  And  all  this  news  hath  come 
from  Schonwaldt  this  morning ;  and  it  has  been  told  to  us 
and  the  other  counselors,  who  know  not  well  what  to  ad- 
vise ;  for  though  our  own  opinion  is  that  William  de  la 
Marck  has  been  a  thought  too  rough  both  with  the  bishop 
and  with  ourselves,  yet  there  is  a  great  belief  that  he  is  a 
good-natured  soul  at  bottom — that  is,  when  he  is  sober — 
and  that  he  is  the  only  leader  in  the  world  to  command  us 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — and,  in  truth,  as  matters 
stand,  it  is  partly  my  own  mind  that  we  must  keep  fair  with 
him,  for  we  have  gone  too  far  to  draw  back." 

"  Your  daughter  advises  well,"  said  Qnentin  Durward, 
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abstaining  from  reproaches  or  exhortations,  which  he  saw 
would  be  alike  unavailing  to  sway  a  resolution,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  worthy  magistrate  in  compliance  at 
once  with  the  prejudices  of  his  party  and  the  inclination  of 
his  wife  ;  "your  daughter  counsels  well.  "We  must  part  in 
disguise  and  that  instantly.  We  may,  I  trust,  rely  upon 
you  for  the  necessary  secrecy,  and  for  the  means  of  escape  ?  *' 

"  With  all  my  heart — with  all  my  heart/'  said  the  honest 
citizen,  who,  not  much  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  his  own 
conduct,  was  eager  to  find  some  mode  of  atonement.  "I 
cannot  but  remember  that  I  owed  you  my  life  last  night, 
both  for  unclasping  that  accursed  steel  doublet,  and  helping 
me  through  the  other  scrape,  which  was  worse  ;  for  yonder 
Boar  and  his  brood  look  more  like  devils  than  men.  So  I  will 
be  true  to  you  as  blade  to  haft,  as  our  cutlers  say,  who  are  the 
best  in  the  whole  world.  Nay,  now  you  are  ready,  come 
this  way,  you  shall  see  how  far  I  can  trust  you." 

The  syndic  led  him  from  the  chamber  in  which  he  had 
slept  to  his  own  counting-room,  in  which  he  transacted  his 
affairs  of  business  ;  and  after  bolting  the  door,  and  casting  a 
piercing  and  careful  eye  around  him,  he  opened  a  concealed 
and  vaulted  closet  behind  the  tapestry,  in  which  stood  more 
than  one  iron  chest.  He  proceeded  to  open  one  which  was 
full  of  guilders,  and  placed  it  at  Quentin's  discretion  to  take 
whatever  sum  he  might  think  necessary  for  his  companion's 
expenses  and  his  own. 

As  the  money  with  which  Quentin  was  furnished  on  leav- 
ing Plessis  was  now  nearly  expended,  he  hesitated  not  to  ac- 
cept the  sum  of  two  hundred  guilders  ;  and  by  doing  so  took 
a  great  weight  from  the  mind  of  Pavilion,  who  considered 
the  desperate  transaction  in  which  he  thus  voluntarily  be- 
came the  creditor,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of  hospi- 
tality which  various  considerations  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pelled him  to  commit. 

Having  carefully  locked  his  treasure-chamber,  the-  wealthy 
"Fleming  next  conveyed  his  guest  to  the  parlor,  where,  in 
full  possession  of  her  activity  of  mind  and  body,  though  pale 
from  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  night,  he  found  the  coun- 
tess attired  in  the  fashion  of  a  Flemish  maiden  of  the  mid- 
dling class.  No  other  was  present  excepting  Trudchen,  who 
was  sedulously  employed  in  completing  the  countess's  dress, 
and  instructing  her  how  to  bear  herself.  She  extended  her 
hand  to  him,  which,  when  he  had  reverently  kissed,  she  said 
to  him,  "  Seignior  Quentin,  we  must  leave  our  friends  here, 
unless  I  would  bring  on  them  a  part  of  the  misery  which 
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has  pursued  me  ever  since  my  father's  death.  You  must 
change  your  dress  and  go  with  me,  unless  you  also  are  tired 
of  befriending  a  being  so  unfortunate." 

<<  I  i — I  tired  of  being  your  attendant  !  To  the  end  of  the 
earth  will  I  guard  you  !  But  you— you  yourself— are  you 
equal  to  the  task  you  undertake  ?  Can  you,  after  the  terrors 
of  last  night " 

"  Do  not  recall  them  to  my  memory,"  answered  the  coun- 
tess ;  "  I  remember  but  the  confusion  of  a  horrid  dream. 
Has  the  excellent  bishop  escaped  ?" 

"I  trust  he  is  in  freedom,"  said  Quentin,  making  a  sign 
to  Pavilion,  who  seemed  about  to  enter  on  the  dreadful  nar- 
rative, to  be  silent. 

"Is  it  possible  for  us  to  rejoin  him  ?  Hath  he  gathered 
any  power  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

'"His  only  hopes  are  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Scot  ;  "btit 
wherever  you  wish  to  go,  I  stand  by  your  side,  a  determined 
guide  and  guard." 

"We  will  consider,"  said  Isabelle  ;  and  after  a  moment's 
pause,  she  added,  "  A  convent  would  be  my  choice,  but  that 
1  fear  it  would  prove  a  weak  defense  against  those  who  pur- 
sue me." 

"Hem  !  hem  !"  said  the  syndic,  "  I  could  not  well  rec- 
ommend a  convent  within  the  district  of  Liege  ;  because 
the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  though  in  the  main  a  brave  leader,  a 
trusty  confederate,  and  a  well-wisher  to  our  city,  has,  never- 
theless, rough  humors,  and  payeth,  on  the  whole,  little  re- 
gard to  cloisters,  convents,  nunneries,  and  the  like.  Men 
say  that  there  are  a  score  of  nuns— that  is,  such  as  were 
fiuns — wh0  march  always  with  his  company." 

"  Get  yourself  in  readiness  hastily,  Seignior  Durward," 
said  Isabelle,  interrupting  this  detail,"  "since  to  your  faith  I 
must  needs  commit  myself." 

Xo  sooner  had  the  syndic  and  Quentin  left  the  room  than 
Isabelle  began  to  ask  of  Gertrude  various  questions  concern- 
ing the  roads,  and  so  forth,  with  such  clearness  of  spirit  and 
pertinence  that  the  latter  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Lady, 
I  wonder  at  you  !  I  have  heard  of  masculine  firmness,  but 
yours  appears  to  me  more  than  belongs  to  humanity." 

"  Necessity,"  answered  the  countess — "  necessity,  my 
friend,  is  the  mother  of  courage,  as  of  invention.  No  long 
time  since,  I  might  have  fainted  when  I  saw  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  from  a  trifling  cut;  I  have  since  seen  life-blood  flow 
around  me,  I  may  say,  in  waves,  yet  I  have  retained  my 
senses  and  my  self-possession.      Do  not  think  it  was  an  ca.-v 
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task."  she  added,  laying  on  Gertrude's  arm  a  trembling  hand, 
although  she  still  spoke  with  a  firm  voice  ;  "  the  little  world 
within  me  is  like  a  garrison  besieged  by  a  thousand  foes, 
whom  nothing  but  the  most  determined  resolution  can  keep 
from  storming  it  on  every  hand,  and  at  every  moment.  Were 
my  situation  one  whit  less  perilous  than  it  is — were  I  not 
sensible  that  my  only  chance  to  escape  a  fate  more  horrible 
than  death  is  to  retain  my  recollection  and  self-possession — 
Gertrude,  I  would  at  this  moment  throw  myself  into  your 
arms,  and  relieve  my  bursting  bosom  by  such  a  transport  of 
tears  and  agony  of  terror  as  never  rushed  from  a  breaking 
heart ! " 

"Do  not  do  so,  lady!"  said  the  sympathizing  Fleming; 
"take  courage,  tell  your  beads,  throw  yourself  on  the  care 
of  Heaven  ;  and  surely,  if  ever  Heaven  sent  a  deliverer  to 
one  ready  to  perish,  that  bold  and  adventurous  young  gentle- 
man must  be  designed  for  yours.  There  is  one,  too,"  she 
addled,  blushing  deeply,  "  in  whom  I  have  some  interest. 
Say  nothing  to  my  father  ;  but  I  have  ordered  my  bachelor, 
Hans  Glover,  to  wait  for  you  at  the  eastern  gate,  and  never 
to  see  my  face  more,  unless  he  brings  word  that  he  1ms 
guided  you  safe  from  the  territory." 

To  kiss  her  tenderly  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  young 
countess  could  express  her  thanks  to  the  frank  and  kind- 
hearted  city-maiden,  who  returned  the  embrace  affectionately, 
and  added,  with  a  smile,  "  Nay,  if  two  maidens  and  their 
devoted  bachelors  cannot  succeed  in  a  disguise  and  an  escape, 
the  world  is  changed  from  what  I  am  told  it  wont  to  be." 

A  part  of  this  speech  again  called  the  color  into  the  coun- 
tess's pahl  cheeks,  which  was  not  lessened  by  Quen tin's  sud- 
den appearance.  He  entered  completely  attired  as  a  Flemish 
boor  of  the  better  class,  in  the  holiday  suit  of  Peter,  who  ex- 
pressed his  interest  in  the  young  Scot  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  parted  with  it  for  his  use  ;  and  swore,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  were  he  to  be  curried  and  tugged  worse  than  ever 
was  bullock's  hide,  they  should  make  nothing  out  of  him,  to 
the  betraying  of  the  young  folks.  Two  stout  horses  had 
been  provided  by  the  activity  of  Mother  Mabel,  who  really 
desired  the  countess  and  her  attendant  no  harm,  so  that  she 
could  make  her  own  house  and  family  clear  of  the  dangers 
which  might  attend  upon  harboring  them.  She  beheld  them 
mount  and  go  off  with  great  satisfaction,  after  telling  them 
that  they  would  find  their  way  to  the  east  gate  by  keeping  their 
eye  on  Peter,  who  was  to  walk  in  that  direction  as  their  guide, 
but  without  holding  any  visible  communication  with  them. 
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The  instant  her  guests  had  departed,  Mother  Mabel  took 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  long  practical  lecture  to  Trudchen 
upon  the  folly  of  reading  romances,  whereby  the  flaunting 
ladies  of  the  court  wore  grown  so  bold  and  venturous,  that, 
instead  of  applying  to  learn  some  honest  housewifery,  they 
must  ride,  forsooth,  a  damscl-erranting  through  the  country, 
with  no  better  attendant  than  some  idle  squire,  debauched 
page,  or  rakehelly  archer  from  foreign  parts,  to  the  great 
danger  of  their  health,  the  impoverishing  of  their  substance, 
and  the  irreparable  prejudice  of  their  reputation. 

All  this  Gertrude  heard  in  silence,  and  without  reply  ;  but, 
considering  her  character,  it  micrht  be  doubted  whether  she 
derived  from  it  the  practical  inference  which  it  was  her 
mother's  purpose  to  enforce. 

Meantime,  the  travelers  had  gained  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  city,  traversing  crowds  of  people,  who  were  fortunately 
too  much  busied  in  the  political  events  and  rumors  of  the  hour 
to  give  any  attention  to  a  couple  who  had  so  little  to  render 
their  appearance  remarkable.  They  passed  the  guards  in 
virtue  of  a  permission  obtained  for  them  by  Pavilion,  but  in 
the  name  of  his  colleague  Rouslaer,  and  they  took  leave  of 
Peter  Geislaer  with  a  friendly  though  brief  exchange  of  good 
wishes  on  either  side.  Immediately  afterwards  they  were 
joined  by  a  stout  young  man,  riding  a  good  gray  horse,  who 
presently  made  himself  known  as  Hans  Glover,  the  bachelor 
of  Trudchen  Pavilion.  He  was  a  young  fellow  with  a  good 
Flemish  countenance — not,  indeed,  of  the  most  intellectual 
cast,  but  arguing  more  hilarity  and  good-humor  than  wit, 
and,  as  the  countess  could  not  help  thinking,  scarce  worthy 
to  be  bachelor  to  the  generous  Trudchen.  He  seemed,  how- 
ever, fully  desirous  to  second  the  views  which  she  had  formed 
in  their  favor  ;  for,  saluting  them  respectfully,  he  asked  of 
the  countess  in  Flemish,  on  which  road  she  desired  to  be 
conducted. 

"  Guide  me,"  said  she,  "towards  the  nearest  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Brabant." 

Ci  You  have  then  settled  the  end  and  object  of  your 
journey  ?"  said  Quentin,  approaching  his  horse  to  that  of 
Isabelle,  and  speaking  French,  which  their  guide  did  not 
understand. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  young  lady  ;  "  for  situated  as  I  now 
am,  it  must  be  of  no  small  detriment  to  me  if  I  were  to  pro- 
long a  journey  in  my  present  circumstances,  even  though  the 
termination  should  be  a  rigorous  prison." 

"  A  prison  !  "  said  Quentin. 
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il  Yes,  my  friend,  a  prison  ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  you 
shall  not  share  it." 

"  Do  not  talk — do  not  think  of  me,"  said  Quentin.  "  Saw 
I  you  but  safe,  my  own  concerns  are  little  worth  mind- 
ing." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  said  the  Lady  Isabel le  :  "you 
will  surprise  our  guide — you  see  he  has  already  rode  on 
before  us  "  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  good-natured  Fleming,  doing 
as  he  desired  to  be  done  by,  had  removed  from  them  the 
constraint  of  a  third,  person  upon  Quentin's  first  motion 
towards  the  lady.  "  Yes,"  she  continued,  when  she  noticed 
they  were  free  from  observation,  "  to  you,  my  friend,  my 
protector — why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  call  you  what  Heaven 
has  made  you  to  me  ? — to  you  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  my 
resolution  is  taken  to  return  to  my  native  country,  and 
to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  mistaken,  though  well-meant,  advice  which  induced 
me  ever  to  withdraw  from  his  protection,  and  place  my- 
self under   that  of    the  crafty  and  false  Louis  of  France." 

"  And  you  resolve  to  become  the  bride,  then,  of  the  Count 
of  Campo-basso,  the  unworthy  favorite  of  Charles  ?" 

Thus  spoke  Quentin,  with  a  voice  in  which  internal  agony 
struggled  with  his  desire  to  assume  an  indifferent  tone,  like 
that  of  the  poor  condemned  criminal,  when,  affecting  a 
firmness  wrhich  he  is  far  from  feeling,  he  asks  if  the  death- 
warrant  be  arrived. 

"  No,  Durward,  no,"  said  the  Lady  Isabeile,  Bitting  up 
erect  in  her  saddle,  "  to  that  condition  all  Burgundy's 
power  shall  not  sink  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Croye. 
Burgundy  may  seize  on  my  lands  and  fiefs,  he  may  imprison 
my  person  in*  a  convent;  but  that  is  the  worst  I  have  to 
expect  ;  and  worse  than  that  I  will  endure  ere  1  give  my 
hand  to  Campo-basso. '* 

"The  worst!  "  said  Quentin  :  "and  what  worse  can  there 
be  than  plunder  and  imprisonment  ?  Oh,  think,  while  you 
have  God's  free  air  around  you,  and  one  by  your  side  who  will 
hazard  life  to  conduct  you  "to  England,  to  Germany,  even  to 
Scotland,  in  all  of  which  you  shall  find  generous  protectors. 
O,  while  this  is  the  case,  do  not  resolve  so  rashly  to  abandon 
the  means  of  liberty,  the  best  gift  that  Heaven  gives  !  0, 
well  sung  a  poet  of  my  own  land — 

Ah,  freedom  is  a  noble  thing  : 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking  ; 
Freedom  the  zest  to  pleasure  gives  ; 
He  lives  at  ease  who  freelv  lives. 
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Grief,  sickness,  poortith,  want,  are  all 
Summ'd  up  within  the  name  of  thrall. 

She  listened  with  a  melancholy  smile  to  her  guide's  tirade 
in  praise  of  liberty  ;  and  then  answered  after  a  moment's 
pause,  '?  Freedom  is  for  man  alone  ;  woman  must  ever  seek 
a  protector,  since  nature  made  her  incapable  to  defend  her- 
self. And  where  am  I  to  find  one  ?  In  that  voluptuary 
Edward  o'(  England — in  the  inebriated  Wenceslaus  of 
Germany — in  Scotland  ?  Ah,  Durward,  were  1  your  sister, 
and  could  you  promise  me  shelter  in  some  of  those  mountain- 
glens  which  you  love  to  describe,  where,  for  charity,  or  for 
the  few  jewels  I  have  preserved,  I  might  lead  an  unharassed 
life,  and  forget  the  lot  I  was  born  to — could  you  promise  me 
the  protection  of  some  honored  matron  of  the  land — of  some 
baron  whose  heart  was  as  true  as  his  sword — that  were  in- 
deed a  prospect,  for  which  it  were  worth  the  risk  of  farther 
censure  to  wander  farther  and  wider  !  " 

There  was  a  faltering  tenderness  of  voice  with  which  the 
Countess  Isabelle  made  this  admission,  that  at  once  filled 
Quentin  with  a  sensation  of  joy,  and  cut  hi  in  to  the  very 
heart.  He  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  made  an  answer, 
hastily  reviewing  in  his  mind  the  possibility  there  might  be 
that  lie  could  procure  her  shelter  in  Scotland  ;  but  the 
melancholy  truth  rushed  on  him,  that  it  would  be  alike  base 
and  cruel  to  point  out  to  her  a  course  which  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  power  or  means  to  render  safe.  "  Lady/'  he 
said  at  last,  "  I  should  act  foully  against  my  honor  and 
oath  of  chivalry  did  I  suffer  you  to  ground  any  plan  upon 
the  thoughts  that  I  have  the  power  in  Scotland  to  afford  you 
other  protection  than  that  of  the  poor  arm  which  is  now  by 
your  side.  I  scarce  know  that  my  blood  flows  in  the  veins 
of  an  individual  who  now  lives  in  my  native  land.  The 
Knight  of  Innerquharity  stormed  our  castle  at  midnight. 
and  cut  off  all  that  belonged  to  my  name.  Were  I  again  in 
Scotland,  our  feudal  enemies  are  numerous  and  powerful.  1 
single  and  weak  ;  and  even  had  the  king  a  desire  to  do  me 
justice,  he  dared  not,  for  the  sake  of  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  a  poor  individual,  provoke  a  chief  who  rides  with  live 
hundred  horse." 

"  Alas  I"  said  the  countess,  "there  is  then  no  cone1!-  of 
the  world  safe  from  oppression,  since  it  rages  as  unrestrained 

*  These  noble  lines  form  the  commencement  of  the  metrical  life 
©f  Robert  the  Bruce,  by  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  the 
year  1JTS  (Laing). 
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amongst  those  wild  hills  which  afford  so  few  objects  to  covet, 
as  in  our  rich  and  abundant  lowlands  I" 

"  It  is  a  sad  truth,  and  I  dare  not  deny  it,"  said  the  Scot, 
"  that,  for  little  more  than  the  pleasure  of  revenge  and  the 
lust  of  bloodshed,  our  hostile  clans  do  the  work  of  execu- 
tioners on  each  other  ;  and  Ogilvies  and  the  like  act  the 
same  scenes  in  Scotland  as  De  la  Marck  and  his  robbers  do 
in  this  country." 

"  No  more  of  Scotland,  then,"  said  Isabelle,  with  a  tone 
of  indifference,  either  real  or  affected — "no  more  of  Scot- 
land, which  indeed  I  mentioned  but  in  jest,  to  see  if  you 
really  dared  recommend  to  me,  as  a  place  of  rest,  the  most 
distracted  kingdom  in  Europe.  It  was  but  a  trial  of  your 
sincerity,  which  I  rejoice  to  say  may  be  relied  on,  even  when 
your  partialities  are  most  strongly  excited.  So,  once  more, 
I  will  think  of  no  other  protection  than  can  be  afforded  by 
the  first  honorable  baron  holding  of  Duke  Charles,  to  whom 
I  am  determined  to  render  myself." 

s(  And  why  not  rather  betake  yourself  to  your  own 
estates,  and  to  your  own  strong  castle,  as  you  designed  when 
at  Tours  ?"  said  Quentin.  "Why  not  call  around  you  the 
vassals  of  your  father,  and  make  treaty  with  Burgundy, 
rather  than  surrender  yourself  to  him  ?  Surely  there  must 
be  many  a  bold  heart  that  would  fight  in  your  cause  ;  and  I 
know  at  least  one  who  would  willingly  lay  down  his  life  to 
give  example." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  countess,  "  that  scheme,  the  suggestion 
of  the  crafty  Louis,  and,  like  all  which  he  ever  suggested, 
designed  more  for  his  advantage  than  for  mine,  has  become 
impracticable,  since  it  was  betrayed  to  Burgundy  by  the 
double  traitor  Zamet  Maugrabiu.  My  kinsman  was  then 
imprisoned,  and  my  houses  garrisoned.  Any  attempt  of 
mine  would  but  expose  my  dependents  to  the  vengeance  of 
Duke  Charles  ;  and  why  should  I  occasion  more  bloodshed 
than  has  already  taken  place  on  so  worthless  an  account  ? 
No,  I  will  submit  myself  to  my  sovereign  as  a  dutiful  vassal, 
in  all  which  shall  leave  my  personal  freedom  of  choice 
uninfringed  ;  the  rather  that  I  trust  my  kinswoman,  the 
Countess  Hameline,  who  first  counseled,  and  indeed  urged 
my  flight,  has  already  taken  this  wise  and  honorable  step.'1 

"Your  kinswoman!"  repeated  Quentin,  awakened  to 
recollections  to  which  the  young  countess  was  a  stranger, 
and  which  the  rapid  succession  of  perilous  and  stirring 
events  had,  as  matters  of  nearer  concern,  in  fact  banished 
from  his  memory. 
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"  Ay,  my  aunt,  the  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye — know 
you  aught  of  her?"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle  ;  "I  trust 
she  is  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Burgundian  banner. 
You  are  silent  !     Know  you  aught  of  her  ?" 

The  last  question,  urged  in  a  tone  of  the  most  anxious 
inquiry,  obliged  Quentin  to  give  some  account  of  what  lie 
knew  of  the  countess's  fate.  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  her  in  a  flight  from  Liege,  which 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Lady  Isabelle  would  be  partaker  in  ;  lie 
mentioned  the  discovery  that  had  been  made  after  they  had 
gained  the  forest ;  and  finally,  he  told  his  own  return  to  the 
castle,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  it.  But  he 
said  nothing  of  the  views  with  which  it  was  plain  the  Lady 
Hameline  had  left  the  castle  of  Schonwaldt,  and  as  little 
about  the  floating  report  of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  William  de  la  Marck.  Delicacy  prevented  his  even  hint- 
ing at  the  one,  and  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  companion, 
at  a  moment  when  strength  and  exertion  were  most  de- 
manded of  her,  prevented  him  from  alluding  to  the  latter, 
which  had,  besides,  only  reached  him  as  a  mere  rumor. 

This  tale,  though  abridged  of  those  inrportant  particulars, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Countess  Isabelle,  who, 
after  riding  some  time  in  silence,  said  at  last,  with  a  tone  of 
cold  displeasure,  "  And  so  you  abandoned  my  unfortunate 
relative  in  a  Maid  forest,  at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  Bohemian  and 
a  traitorous  waiting-woman  ?  Poor  kinswoman,  thou  wert 
wont  to  praise  this  youth's  good  faith  ! " 

"  Had  I  not  done  so,  madam/'  said  Quentin,  not  unreas- 
onably offended  at  the  turn  thus  given  to  his  gallantry, 
"what  had  been  the  fate  of  one  to  whose  service  I  was  far 
more  devoutly  bound  ?  Had  I  not  left  the  Countess  Hame- 
line of  Croye  to  the  charge  of  those  whom  she  had  herself 
selected  as  counselors  and  advisers,  the  Countess  Isabelle  had 
been  ere  now  the  bride  of  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  in  her  usual 
manner  ;  "and  1,  who  have  the  advantage  of  your  unhesi- 
tating devotion,  have  done  you  foul  and  ungrateful  wrong. 
But  oh,  my  unhappy  kinswoman  !  and  the  wretch  Marthou, 
who  enjoyed  so  much  of  her  confidence,  and  deserved  it  so 
little — It  was  she  that  introduced  to  my  kinswoman  the 
wretched  Zamet  and  Ilayraddin  Maugrabin,  who,  by  their 
pretended  knowledge  in  soothsaying  and  astrology,  obtained 
a  great  ascendency  over  her  mind  ;  it  was  she  who,  strength- 
ening their  predictions,  encouraged  her  in — I  know  not  what 
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to  call  them — delusions  concerning  matches  and  lev 
which  my  kinswoman's  age  rendered  ungraceful  and  im- 
probable. I  doubt  not  that,  from  the  beginning,  we  had 
been  surrounded  by  these  snares  by  Louis  of  France,  in 
order  to  determine  us  to  take  refuge  at  his  court,  or  rather 
to  put  ourselves  into  his  power  ;  after  which  rash  act  on  our 
part,  how  unkingly,  unknightly,  ignobly,  ungentlemanlike, 
he  hath  conducted  himself  towards  us,  you,  Quentin 
Durward,  can  bear  witness.  But  alas  !  my  kinswoman — 
what  think  you  will  be  her  fate  ?" 

Endeavoring  to  inspire  hopes  which  he  scarce  felt,  Dur- 
ward  answered,  that  "  The  avarice  of  these  people  was  stron- 
ger than  any  other  passion  ;  that  Marthon,  even  when  he 
left  them,  seemed  to  act  rather  as  the  Lady  Hameline's  pro- 
tectress ;  and,  in  fine,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  any 
object  these  wretches  could  accomplish  by  the  ill  usage  or 
murder  of  the  countess,  whereas  they  might  be  gainers  by 
treating  her  well,  and  putting  her  to  ransom." 

To  lead  the  Countess  Isabelle's  thoughts  from  this  mel- 
ancholy subject,  Quentin  frankly  told  her  the  treachery  of 
the  Maugrabin,  which  lie  had  discovered  in  the  night- 
quarter  near  Namur,  and  which  appeared  the  result  of  an 
agreement  betwTixt  the  King  and  William  de  la  Marck. 
Isabelle  shuddered  with  horror,  and  then  recovering  herself, 
said,  "  I  am  ashamed,  and  I  have  sinned  in  permitting  my- 
self so  far  to  doubt  of  the  saints'  protection,  as  for  an  instant 
to  have  deemed  possible  the  accomplishment  of  a  scheme  to 
utterly  cruel,  base,  and  dishonorable,  while  there  are  pitying 
eyes  in  Heaven  to  look  down  on  human  miseries.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  thought  of  with  fear  or  abhorrence,  but  to  be 
rejected  as  such  a  piece  of  incredible  treachery  and  villainy 
as  it  were  atheism  to  believe  could  ever  be  successful.  But 
I  now  see  plainly  why  that  hypocritical  Marthon  often 
seemed  to  foster  every  seed  of  petty  jealousy  or  discontent 
betwixt  my  poor  kinswoman  and  myself,  whilst  she  always 
mixed  with  flattery,  addressed  to  the  individual  who  was 
present,  whatever  could  prejudice  her  against  her  absent 
kinswoman.  Yet  never  did  I  dream  she  could  have  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  to  have  caused  my  once  affectionate  kins- 
woman to  have  left -me  behind  in  the  peri]s  of  Schonwaldt, 
while  she  made  her  own  escape.'' 

"  Did  the  Lady  Hameline  not  mention  to  you,  then/'.-,  id 
Quentin,  ''her  intended  flight  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  countess,  "but  she  alluded  to  some 
communication  which  Marthon  was  to  make  to  me.     To  say 
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truth,  my  poor  kinswoman's  head  was  so  turned  by  the  mys- 
terious jargon  of  the  miserable  Ilayraddin,  whom  that  day 
she  had'  admitted  to  a  long  and  secret  conference,  and  she 
threw  out  so  many  strange  hints,  that — that — in  short,  I 
d  not  to  press  on  her,  when  in  that  humor,  for  any  ex- 
planation.    Yet  it  was  cruel  to  leave  me  behind  her." 

"  I  will  excuse  the  Lady  Hameline  from  intending  si 
unkindness,"  said  Quentin  ;  "for  such  was  the  agitation  of 
the  moment,"  and  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  that  I  believe  the 
Lady  Hameline  as  certainly  conceived  herself  accompanied 
by  her  niece,  as  I  at  the  same  time,  deceived  by  Marthon's 
dress  and  demeanor,  supposed  I  was  in  the  company  of  both 
the  Ladies  of  C rove— and  of  her  especially,"  he  added,  with 
a  low  but  determined  voice,  "  without  whom  the  wealth  of 
worlds  would  not  have  tempted  me  to  leave  Schonwaldt." 

Isabelle  stooped  her  head  forward,  and  seemed  scarce  to 
hear  the  emphasis  with  Avhich  Quentin  had  spoken.  But 
she  turned  her  face  to  him  again  when  he  began  to  speak  of 
the  policy  of  Louis  ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  them,  by 
mutual  communication,  to  ascertain  that  the  Bohemian 
brothers,  with  their  accomplice  Marthon,  had  been  the  agents 
of  that  crafty  monarch,  although  Zamet,  the  elder  of  them, 
with  a  perfidy  peculiar  to  his  race,  had  attempted  to  play  a 
double  game,  and  had  been  punished  accordingly.  In  the 
same  humor  of  mutual  confidence,  and  forgetting  the  sin- 
gularity of  their  own  situation,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  the 
road,  the  travelers  pursued  their  journey  for  several  hours, 
only  stopping  to  refresh  their  horses  at  a  retired  dorff,  or 
hamlet,  to  which  they  were  conducted  by  Hans  Glover,  who, 
in  all  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  leaving  them  much  to  their 
own  freedom  in  conversation,  conducted  himself  like  a  person 
of  reflection  and  discretion. 

Meantime,  the  artificial  distinction  which  divided  the  t 
lovers,  for  such  we  may  now  term  them,  seemed  dissolve-], 
or  removed,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  ; 
for  if  the  countess  boasted  the  higher  rank,  and  was  by 
birth  entitled  to  a  fortune  incalculably  larger  than  that  of 
the  youth,  whose  revenue  lay  in  his  sword,  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered that,  for  the  present,  she  was  as  poor  as  he,  and  for 
her  safety,  honor,  and  life  exclusively  indebted  to  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  valor,  and  devotion.  They  spoke  not  indeed 
of  love,  for  though  the  young  lady,  her  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude and  confidence,  might  have  pardoned  such  a  declara- 
tion, yet  Quentin.  on  whose  tongue  there  was  laid  a  check, 
both  by  natural  timidity  and  by  the  sentiments  of  chivalry, 
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would  have  held  it  an  unworthy  abuse  of  her  situation  had 
he  said  anything  which  could  have  the  appearance  of  taking 
undue  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  them. 
They  spoke  not  then  of  love,  but  the  thoughts  of  it  were  on 
buth  sides  unavoidable  ;  and  thus  they  were  placed  in  that 
relation  to  each  other  in  which  sentiments  of  mutual  regard 
are  rather  understood  than  announced,  and  which,  with  the 
freedoms  which  it  permits,  and  the  uncertainties  that  at- 
tend it,  often  forms  the  most  delightful  hours  of  human 
existence,  and  as  frequently  leads  to  those  which  are  dark- 
ened by  disappointment,  fickleness,  and  all  the  pains  of 
blighted  hope  and  unrequited  attachment. 

It  was  two  hours  after  noon,  when  the  travelers  were 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  guide,  who,  with  paleness  and 
horror  in  his  countenance,  said  that  they  were  pursued  by 
a  party  of  De  la  Marck's  Sghivarzreiters*  These  soldiers, 
or  rather  banditti,  were  bands  levied  in  the  Lower  Circles 
of  Germany,  and  resembled  the  lanzknechts  in  every  par- 
ticular, except  that  the  former  acted  as  light  cavalry.  To 
maintain  the  name  of  Black  Troopers,  and  to  strike  ad- 
ditional terror  into  their  enemies,  they  usually  rode  on  black 
chargers,  and  smeared  with  black  ointment  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  in  which  operation  their  hands  and  faces 
often  had  their  share.  In  morals  and  in  ferocity  these 
schwarzreiters  emulated  their  pedestrian  brethren  the 
lanzknechts. 

On  looking  back,  and  discovering  along  the  level  road 
which  they  had  traversed  a  cloud  of  dust  advancing,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  headmost  troopers  riding  furiously  in 
front  of  it,  Quentin  addressed  his  companion,  "  Dearest 
Isabelle,  I  have  no  weapon  left  save  my  sword  ;  but  since 
I  cannot  fight  for  you,  I  will  fly  with  you.  Could  we  gain 
yonder  wood  that  is  before  us  ere  they  come  up,  we  may 
easily  find  means  to  escape." 

"  So  be,  it,  my  only  friend,"  said  Isabelle,  pressing  her 
horse  to  the  gallop  ;  "  and  thou,  good  fellow."  she  added, 
addressing  Hans  Glover,  "get  thee  off  to  another  road,  and 
do  not  stay  to  partake  our  misfortune  and  danger. 

The  honest  Fleming  shook  his  head,  and  answered  her 
generous  exhortation  with  (Nein,  vein  !  dasgelit  nicht"  f  and 
continued  to  attend  them,  all  three  riding  towards  the 
shelter  of  the  wood  as  fast  as  their  jaded  horses  could  go, 
pursued,  at  the  same  time,    by  the  schwarzreiters,  who  in- 

*  See  Note.  32. 
f  "  No,  no  !  that  must  not  be.  " 
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creased  their  pace  when  they  saw  them  fly.  But  notwith- 
standing the  fatigue  of  the  horses,  still  the  fugitives  being 
unarmed,  and  riding  lighter  in  consequence,  had  consider- 
able the  advantage  of  their  pursuers,  and  were  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wood,  when  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  under  a  knight's  pennon,  was  discovered  advancing 
from  the  cover,  so  as  to  intercept  their  flight. 

"  They  have  bright  armor,"  said  Isabelle  ;  "they  must 
be  Burgundians.  Be  they  who  will,  we  must  yield  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  lawless  miscreants  who  pursue  us." 

A  moment  after  she  exclaimed,  looking  on  the  pennon, 
"I  know  the  cloven  heart  which  it  displays  !  It  is  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur,  a  noble  Burgundian  ;  to 
him  I  will  surrender  myself." 

Quentin  Durward  sighed  ;  but  what  other  alternative  re- 
mained ?  and  how  happy  would  he  have  been  but  an  in- 
stant before,  to  have  been  certain  of  the  escape  of  Isabelle, 
even  under  worse  terms  ?  They  soon  joined  the  band  of 
Crevecoeur,  and  the  countess  demanded  to  speak  to  the 
leader,  who  had  halted  his  party  till  he  should  reeonnoiter 
the  black  troopers  ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  her  with  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  she  said,  "  Xoble  count,  Isabelle  of  Croye, 
the  daughter  of  your  old  companion  in  arms,  Count  Rein- 
old  of  Croye,  renders  herself,  and  asks  protection  from  your 
valor  for  her  and  hers." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,  fair  kinswoman,  were  it  against  a 
host,  always  excepting  my  liege  Lord  of  Burgundy.  But 
there  is  a  little  time  to  talk  of  it.  These  filthy-looking 
fiends  have  made  a  halt,  as  if  they  intended  to  dispute  the 
matter.  By  St.  George  of  Burgundy,  they  have  the  inso- 
lence to  advance  against  the  banner  of  Crevecoeur  !  What  ! 
will  not  the  knaves  be  ruled  ?  Damian,  my  lance.  Advance 
banner.  Lay  your  spears  in  the  rest.  Crevecoeur  to  the 
rescue  ! " 

Crying  his  war-cry,  and  followed  by  his  men-at-arms,  he 
galloped  rapidly  forward  to  charge  the  schwarzreiters. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  SURRENDER 

Rescue  or  none,  sir  knight,  I  am  your  captive  ; 
Deal  with  me  what  your  nobleness  suggests, 
Thinking  the  chance  of  war  may  one  day  place  you 
Where  I  must  now  be  reckoned— i'  the  roll 
Of  melancholy  prisoners, 

Anonymous. 

The  skirmish  betwixt  the  schwarzreiters  and  the  Bur- 
gundian  men-at-arms  lasted  scarcely  five  minutes,  so  soon 
were  the  former  put  to  the  rout  by  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  in  armor,  weight  of  horse,  and  military  spirit.  In  less 
than  the  space  we  have  mentioned,  the  Count  of  Creve- 
coeur,  wiping  his  bloody  sword  upon  his  horse's  mane  ere  he 
sheathed  it,  came  back  to  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where 
Isabelle  had  remained  a  spectator  of  the  combat.  One  part 
of  his  people  followed  him,  while  the  other  continued  to 
pursue  the  flying  enemy  for  a  little  space  along  the  cause- 
way. 

"  It  is  shame,"  said  the  count,  "  that  the  weapons  of 
knights  and  gentlemen  should  be  soiled  by  the  blood  of  those 
brutal  swine." 

So  saying,  he  returned  his  weapon  to  the  sheath  and 
added,  "  This  is  a  rough  welcome  to  your  home,  my  pretty 
cousin  ;  but  wandering  princesses  must  expect  such  adven- 
tures. And  well  I  came  up  in  time,  for,  let  me  assure  you, 
the  black  troopers  respect  a  countess's  coronet  as  little  as  a 
country  wench's  coif,  and  I  think  your  retinue  is  not  quali- 
fied for  much  resistance." 

"My  lord  count,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  "without 
farther  preface,  let  me  know  ii  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  where 
you  are  to  conduct  me." 

"You  know,  you  silly  child,"  answered  the  count,  "how 
I  would  answer  that  question,  did  it  rest  on  my  own  will. 
But  you  and  your  foolish  match-making,  marriage-hunting 
aunt  have  made  such  wild  use  of  your  wings  of  late,  that  I 
fear  you  must  be  contented  to  fold  them  up  in  a  cage  for  a 

2"_' 
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little  while.  For  my  part,  my  duty,  and  it  is  a  sad  one, 
will  be  ended  when  I  have  conducted  you  to  the  court  of 
the  Duke  at  Peronne  ;  for  which  purpose  I  hold  it  necessary 
to  deliver  the  command  of  this  reconnoitering  party  to  my 
nephew,  Count  Stephen,  while  I  return  with  you  thither,  as 
I  think  you  may  need  an  intercessor.  And  I  hope  the  young 
giddy-pate  will  discharge  his  duty  wisely." 

"  So  please  you,  fair  uncle,"  said  Count  Stephen,  "  if 
you  doubt  my  capacity  to  conduct  the  men-at-arms,  even 
remain  with  them  yourself,  and  I  will  be  the  servant  and 
guard  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye." 

"No  doubt,  fair  nephew,"  answered  his  uncle,  "this 
were  a  goodly  improvement  on  my  scheme  ;  but  methinks  I 
like  it  as  well  in  the  way  I  planned  it.  Please  you,  there- 
fore, to  take  notice,  that  your  business  here  is  not  to  hunt 
after  and  stick  these  black  hogs,  for  which  you  seemed  but 
now  to  have  felt  an  especial  vocation,  but  to  collect  and 
bring  to  me  true  tidings  what  is  going  forward  in  the 
country  of  Liege,  concerning  which  we  hear  such  wild 
rumors.  Let  some  half  score  of  lances  follow  me,  and  the 
rest  remain  with  my  banner  under  your  guidance." 

"Yet  one  moment,  cousin  of  Crevecceur,"  said  the 
Countess  Isabelle,  "and  let  me,  in  yielding  myself  prisoner, 
stipulate  at  least  for  the  safety  of  those  wrho  have  befriended 
me  in  my  misfortunes.  Permit  this  good  fellow,  my  trusty 
guide,  to  go  back  unharmed  to  his  native  town  of  Liege." 

"  My  nephew,"  said  Crevecceur,  after  looking  sharply  at 
Glover's  honest  breadth  of  countenance,  "  shall  guard  this 
good  fellow,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  little  harm  in  him, 
as  far  into  the  territory  as  he  himself  advances,  and  then  leave 
him  at  liberty." 

"  Fail  not  to  remember  me  to  the  kind  Gertrude,"  said 
the  countess  to  her  guide  ;  and  added,  taking  a  string  of 
pearls  from  under  her  veil,  "  Pray  her  to  wear  this  in  re- 
membrance of  her  unhappy  friend." 

Honest  Glover  took  the  string  of  pearls,  and  kissed,  with 
clownish  gesture  but  with  sincere  kindness,  the  fair  hand 
which  had  found  such  a  delicate  mode  of  remunerating  his 
own  labors  and  peril. 

"TTmph!  signs  and  tokens!"  said  the  count;  "any 
farther  bequests  to  make,  my  fair  cousin  ?  It  is  time  wo 
were  on  our  way." 

"Only,"   said  the  countess,  making  an  effort  to  speak, 
"  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  be  favorable  to  this — this  young 
gentleman." 
18 
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"  Umph  !  "  said  Crevecceur,  casting  the  same  penetrating 
glance  on  Quentin  which  lie  had  bestowed  on  Glover,  but 
apparently  with  a  much  less  satisfactory  result,  and  mimick- 
ing, though  not  offensively,  the  embarrassment  of  th& 
countess — "umph  !  Ay,  this  is  a  blade  of  another  temper. 
And  pray,  my  cousin,  what  has  this — this  veiry ybting  gentle- 
man done  to  deserve  such  intercession  at  your  hands  ?" 

"  He  has  saved  my  life  and  honor,"  said  the  countess,  red- 
dening with  shame  and  resentment. 

Quentin  also  blushed  with  indignation,  but  wisely  concluded 
that  to  give  vent  to  it  might  only  make  matters  worse. 

"  Life  and  honor  !  Umph  !  "  said  again  the  Count  Creve- 
cceur  ;  "  methinks  it  would  have  been  as  well,  my  cousin, 
if  you  had  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  lying  under 
such  obligations  to  this  very  voting  gentleman.     But  let  it 
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pass.  The  young  gentleman  may  wait  on  us,  if  his  quality 
permit,  and  I  will  see  he  has  no  injury  ;  only  I  will  myself 
take  in  future  the  office  of  protecting  your  life  and  honor, 
and  may  perhaps  find  for  him  some  fitter  duty  than  that  of 
being  a  squire  of  the  body  to  damosels  errant/'' 

"  My  lord  count,"  said  Durward,  unable  to  keep  silence 
any  longer,  "  lest  you  should  talk  of  a  stranger  in  slighter 
terms  than  you  might  afterwards  think  becoming,  I  take 
leave  to  tell  you  that  I  am  Quentin  Durward,  an  archer  of 
the  Scottish  Body-Guard,  in  which,  as  you  well  know,  none 
but  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor,  are  enrolled." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  information,  and  I  kiss  your  hands, 
seignoir  archer,"  said  Crevecceur,  in  the  same  tone  of  raillery. 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  ride  with  me  to  the  front  of  the 
party." 

As  Quentin  moved  onward  at  the  command  of  the  count, 
who  had  now  the  power,  if  not  the  right,  to  dictate  his  mo- 
tions, he  observed  that  the  Lady  Isabelle  followed  his  motions 
with  a  look  of  anxious  and  timid  interest,  which  amounted 
almost  to  tenderness,  and  the  sight  of  which  brought  water 
into  his  eyes.  But  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  man's  part 
to  sustain  before  Crevecceur,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  the  chiv- 
alry, in  France  or  Burgundy,  was  the  least  likely  to  be  moved 
to  anything  but  laughter  by  a  tale  of  true-love  sorrow.  He 
determined,  therefore,  not  to  wait  his  addressing  him,  but 
to  open  the  conversation  in  a  tone  which  should  assert  his 
claim  to  fair  treatment,  and  to  more  respect  than  the  count, 
offended  perhaps  at  finding  a  person  of  such  inferior  note 
placed  so  near  the  confidence  of  his  high-born  and  wealthy 
cousin,  seemed  disposed  to  entertain  for  him. 
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"  My  Lord  Count  of  Crevecceur,"  he  said  in  a  temperate 
but  firm  tone  of  voice,  "may  I  request  of  you,  before  our 
interview  goes  farther,  to  tell  me  if  I  am  at  liberty,  or  am  I  to 
account  myself  your  prisoner  ?" 

"  A  shrewd  question,"  replied  the  count,  "  which  at  pres- 
ent I  can  only  answer  by  another.  Are  France  and  Burgundy, 
think  you,  at  peace  or  war  with  each  other  ?" 

'•  That,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  you,  my  lord,  should  certainly 
know  better  than  I.  I  have  been  absent  from  the  court  of 
France  and  have  heard  no  news  for  some  time." 

"  Look  you  there,"  said  the  count,  "  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
ask  questions,  but  how  difficult  to  answer  them.  Why,  I 
myself,  who  have  been  at  Peronne  with  the  Duke  for  this 
week  and  better,  cannot  resolve  this  riddle  any  more  than 
you  ;  and  yet,  sir  squire,  upon  the  solution  of  that  question 
depends  the  said  point  whether  you  are  prisoner  or  free  man  ; 
and,  for  the  present,  I  must  hold  you  as  the  former.  Only, 
if  you  have  really  and  honestly  been  of  service  to  my  kins- 
woman, and  if  you  are  candid  in  your  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  shall  ask,  affairs  shall  stand  the  better  with  you." 

"The  Countess  of  Croye,"  said  Quentin,  "  is  best  judge 
if  I  have  rendered  any  service,  and  to  her  I  refer  you  on  that 
matter.  My  answers  you  will  yourself  judge  of  when  you 
ask  me  your  questions." 

"  Umph  !  haughty  enough,"  muttered  the  Count  of  Creve- 
cceur,  "and  very  like  one  that  wears  a  lady's  favor  in  his 
hat,  and  thinks  he  must  carry  things  with  a  high  tone,  to 
honor  the  precious  remnant  of  silk  and  tinsel.  Well,  sir,  I 
trust  it  will  be  no  abatement  of  your  -dignity  if  you  answer 
me  how  long  you  have  been  about  the  person  of  Lady  Isa- 
belle  of  Croye  ?  " 

"  Count  of  Crevecceur,"  said  Quentin  Durward,  "if  I  an- 
swer questions  which  are  asked  in  a  tone  approaching  towards 
insult,  it  is  only  lest  injurious  inferences  should  be  drawn 
from  my  silence  respecting  one  to  whom  we  are  both  obliged 
to  render  justice.  I  have  acted  as  escort  to  the  Lady  Isabelle 
since  she  left  France  to  retire  into  Flanders." 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  said  the  count  ;  "and  that  is  to  say,  since 
she  fled  from  Plessis-le-Tours  ?  You,  an  archer  of  the 
Scottish  Guard,  accompanied  her,  of  course,  by  the  express 
orders  of  King  Louis  ?" 

However  little  Quentin  thought  himself  indebted  to  the 
King  of  France,  who,  in  contriving  the  surprisal  of  the 
Countess  Isabelle  by  William  de  la  Marck,  had  probably 
calculated  on  the  young  Scotchman  being  slain  in  her  de- 
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fense,  he  did  not  yet  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  betray 
any  trust  which  Louis  had  reposed,  or  had  seemed  to  reposG, 
in  him,  and  therefore  replied  to  Count  Crevecceur's  infer- 
ence, "That  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  have  the  authority 
of  his  superior  officer  for  what  he  had  done,  and  he  inquired 
no  farther." 

"It  is  quite  sufficient/*  said  the  count.  "We  know  the 
King  does  not  permit  his  officers  to  send  the  archers  of  his 
Guard  to  prance  like  paladins  by  the  bridle-rein  of  wander* 
ing  ladies,  unless  he  hath  some  politic  purpose  to  serve.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  King  Louis  to  continue  to  aver  so  boldly 
that  he  knew  not  of  the  Ladies  of  Grove's  having  escaped 
from  France,  since  they  were  escorted  by  one  of  his  own 
life-guard.  And  whither,  sir  archer,  was  your  retreat  di- 
rected ?" 

"To  Liege,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot:  "where  the 
ladies  desired  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  late 
bishop." 

"The  late  bishop  !"  exclaimed  the  Count  of  Creveeceur  ; 
"  is  Louis  of  Bourbon  dead  ?  Not  a  word  of  his  illness  had 
reached  the  Duke.     Of  what  did  he  die  ?" 

"  He  sleeps  in  a  bloody  grave,  my  lord — that  is,  if  his 
murderers  have  conferred  one  on  his  remains." 

"  Murdered  !"  exclaimed  Creveeceur  again.  "  Holy 
Mother  of  Heaven  !     Young  man,  it  is  impossible  !  " 

"  I  saw  the  deed  done  with  my  own  eyes,  and  many  an  act 
of  horror  besides." 

"Saw  it,  and  made  not  in  to  help  the  good  prelate  !"  ex- 
claimed the  count,  "or  to  raise  the  castle  against  his  mur- 
derers ?     Know'st  thou  not,   that  even  to  look   on  such  a 
deed,  without  resisting  it,  is  profane  sacrilege  ?" 

"To  be  brief,  my  lord,"  said  Durward,  "  ere  this  act  was 
done,  the  castle  was  stormed  by  the  bloodthirsty  William  de 
la  Marck,  with  help  of  the  insurgent  Liegois." 

"  I  am  struck  with  thunder  !"  said  Or&veeceur.  '-Liege 
in  insurrection  !  Schonwaldt  taken  !  The  bishop  mur- 
dered !  Messenger  of  sorrow,  never  did  one  man  unfold 
such  a  packet  of  woes  !  Speak — knew  you  of  this  assault — 
of  this  insurrection — of  this  murder  ?  Speak — thou  art  one 
of  Louis's  trusted  archers,  and  it  is  he  that  has  aimed  this 
painful  arrow.  Speak,  or  I  will  have  thee  torn  with  wild 
horses  !" 

"And  if  I  am  so  torn,  my  lord,  there  can  be  nothing  rent 
out  of  me  that  may  not  become  a  true  Scottish  gentleman. 
I  know  no  more  of  these  villainies  than  vou — was  so  far  from 
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being  partaker  in  them,  that  I  would  have  withstood  them 
to  the  uttermost,  had  my  means,  in  a  twentieth  degree, 
equaled  my  inclination.  But  what  I  could  do  ?  they  were 
hundreds  and  I  but  one.  My  only  care  was  to  rescue  the 
<  titess  Isabelle,  and  in  that  I  was  happily  successful.  Yet, 
had  I  been  near  enough  when  the  ruffian  deed  was  so  cruelly 
done  on  the  old  man,  I  had  saved  his  gray  hairs,  or  I  had 
avenged  them  ;  and  as  it  was,  my  abhorrence  was  spoken 
load  enough  to  prevent  other  horrors." 

"  I  believe  thee,  youth,"  said  the  count ;  "  thou  art  neither 
of  an  age  nor  nature  to  be  trusted  with  such  bloody  work, 
however  well  fitted  to  be  the  squire  of  dames.  But  alas  !  for 
the  kind  and  generous  prelate,  to  be  murdered  on  the  hearth 
where  he  so  often  entertained  the  stranger  with  Christian 
charity  and  princely  bounty  ;  and  that  by  a  wretch — a  mon- 
ster— a  portentous  growth  of  blood  and  cruelty — bred  up  in 
the  very  hall  where  he  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  bene- 
factor's blood  !  But  I  know  not  Charles  of  Burgundy — nay, 
I  should  doubt  of  the  justice  of  Heaven — if  vengeance  be  not 
as  sharp,  and  sudden,  and  severe  as  this  villainy  has  been 
unexampled  in  atrocity.  And,  if  no  other  shall  pursue  the 
murderer" — here  he  paused,  grasped  his  sword,  then  quitting 
his  bridle,  struck  both  gauntleted  hands  upon  his  breast, 
until  his  corslet  clattered,  and  finally  held  them  up  to 
Heaven,  as  he  solemnly  continued — "  I — I,  Philip  Crevecceur 
of  Corde>,  make  a  vow  to  God,  St.  Lambert,  and  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne,  that  small  shall  be  my  thought  of  other 
earthly  concerns  till  I  take  full  revenge  on  the  murderers  of 
the  good  Louis  of  Bourbon,  whether  I  find  them  in  forest  or 
field,  in  city  or  in  country,  in  hill  or  plain,  in  king's  court 
or  in  God's  church  ;  and  thereto  I  pledge  lands  and  living, 
friends  and  followers,  life  and  honor.  So  help  me  God  and 
St.  Lambert  of  Liege,  and  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  !  " 

When  the  Count  of  Crevecceur  had  made  his  vow,  his 
mind  seemed  in  some  sort  relieved  from  the  overwhelming 
grief  and  astonishment  with  which  he  had  heard  the  fatal 
tragedy  that  had  been  acted  at  Schonwaldt,  and  he  proceeded 
to  question  Durward  more  minutely  concerning  the  particu- 
lars of  that  disastrous  affair,  which  the  Scot,  nowise  desirous 
to  abate  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  the  count  entertained 
against  William  de  la  Marck,  gave  him  at  full  length. 

"  But  those  blind,  unsteady,  faithless,  fickle  beasts,  the 
Liegeois,"  said  the  count.  "  that  they  should  have  combined 
themselves  with  this  inexorable  robber  and  murderer  to  put 
to  death  their  lawful  prince  I" 
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Durward  here  informed  the  enraged  Burgundian  that  the 
Liegeois,  or  at  least  the  better  class  of  them,  however  rashly 
they  had  run  into  the  rebellion  against  their  bishop,  had  no 
design,  so  far  as  appeared  to  hi  in,  to  aid  in  the  execrable 
deed  of  De  la  Marck  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  pre- 
vented it  if  they  had  had  the  means,  and  were  struck  with 
horror  when  they  beheld  it. 

" Speak  not  of  the  faithless,  inconstant,  plebeian  rabble  \" 
said  Crevecceur.  "  When  they  took  arms  against  a  prince 
who  had  no  fault  save  that  he  was  too  kind  and  too  good  a 
master  for  such  a  set  of  ungrateful  slaves — when  the)'  armed 
against  him,  and  broke  into  his  peaceful  house,  what;  could 
there  be  in  their  intention  but  murder  ?  When  they  banded 
themselves  with  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  the  greatest 
homicide  in  the  marches  of  Flanders,  what  else  could  there 
be  in  their  purpose  but  murder,  which  is  the  very  trade  he 
lives  by  ?  And  again,  was  it  not  one  of  their  own  vile  rabble 
who  did  the  very  deed,  by  thine  own  account  ?  I  hope  to 
see  their  canals  running  blood  by  the  li^ht  of  their  burning 
houses.  Oh,  the  kind,  noble,  generous  lord  whom  they  have 
slaughtered  !  Other  vassals  have  rebelled  under  the  pressure 
of  imposts  and  penury  ;  but  the  men  of  Liege  in  the  fulness 
of  insolence  and  plenty."  Tie  again  abandoned  the  reins  of 
his  war-horse  and  wrung  bitterly  the  hands  which  his  mail- 
gloves  rendered  un tractable.  Quentin  easily  saw  that  the 
grief  which  he  manifested  was  augmented  by  the  bitter  re- 
collection of  past  intercourse  and  friendship  with  the  sufferer, 
and  was  silent  accordingly,  respecting  feelings  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  aggravate,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  soothe. 

But  the  Count  of  Crevecceur  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  subject — questioned  him  on  every  particular  of  the  sur- 
prise of  Schonwaldt,  and  the  death  of  the  bishop  ;  and  then 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  recollected  something  which  had 
escaped  his  memory,  demanded  what  had  become  of  the 
Lady  Hameline,  and  why  she  was  not  with  her  kinswoman. 
"Not,"  he  added  contemptuously,  "  that  I  consider  her  ab- 
sence as  at  all  a  loss  to  the  Countess  Isabelle  :  for,  although 
she  was  her  kinswoman,  and  upon  the  whole  a  well-meaning 
woman,  yet  the  court  of  Cocagne  never  produced  such  a 
fantastic  fool ;  and  I  hold  it  for  certain  that  her  niece,  whom 
I  have  always  observed  to  be  a  modest  and  orderly  young 
woman,  was  led  into  the  absurd  frolic  of  flying  from  Bur- 
gundy to  France  by  that  blundering,  romantic,  old  match- 
making and  match-seeking  idiot." 
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What  a  speech  for  a  romantic  lover  to  hear  !  and  to  bear, 
too,  when  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  attempt 
what  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  achieve — namely,  to  con- 
vince the  count,  by  force  of  arms,  that  he  did  fouf  wrong  to 
the  countess — the  peerless  in  sense  as  in  beauty — in  terming 
her  a  modest  and  orderly  young  woman,  qualities  which  might 
have  been  predicated  with  propriety  of  the  daughter  of  a 
sunburnt  peasant,  who  lived  by  goading  the  oxen,  while  her 
father  held  the  plow.  And,  then,  to  suppose  her  under 
the  domination  and  supreme  guidance  of  a  silly  and  roman- 
tic aunt — the  slander  should  have  been  repelled  down  the. 
slanderer's  throat.  But  the  open,  though  severe,  physiog- 
nomy of  the  Count  of  Crevecceur,  the  total  contempt  which 
he  seemed  to  entertain  for  those  feelings  which  were  upper- 
most in  Quentin's  bosom,  overawed  him  ;  not  for  fear  of  the 
Count's  fame  in  arms — that  was  a  risk  which  would  have  in- 
creased his  desire  of  making  out  a  challenge — but  in  dread 
of  ridicule,  the  weapon  of  all  others  most  feared  by  enthu- 
siasts of  every  description,  and  which,  from  its  predominance 
over  such  minds,  often  checks  what  is  absurd,  and  fully  as 
often  smothers  that  which  is  noble. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear  of  becoming  an  object  of 
scorn  rather  than  resentment,  Durward,  though  with  some 
pain,  confined  his  reply  to  a  confused  account  of  the  Lady 
Hameline  having  made  her  escape  from  Schonwaldt  before 
the  attack  took  place.  He  could  not,  indeed,  have  made 
his  story  very  distinct  without  throwing  ridicule  on  the  near 
relation  of  Isabelle,  and  perhaps  incurring  some  himself,  as 
having  been  the  object  of  her  preposterous  expectations.  He 
added  to  his  embarrassed  detail,  that  he  had  heard  a  report, 
though  a  vague  one,  of  the  Lady  Hameline  having  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck. 

"I  trust  in  St.  Lambert  that  he  will  marry  her,"  said 
Crevecceur  ;  "  as,  indeed,  he  is  likely  enough  to  do,  for  the 
sake  of  her  money-bags  ;  and  equally  likely  to  knock  her  on 
the  head  so  soon  as  these  are  either  secured  in  his  own  grasp 
or,  at  farthest,  emptied." 

The  count  then  proceeded  to  ask  so  many  questions  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  both  ladies  had  conducted  them- 
selves on  the  journey,  the  degree  of  intimacy  to  which  they 
admitted  Quentin  himself,  and  other  trying  particulars,  that, 
vexed  and  ashamed  and  angry,  the  youth  was  scarce  able  to 
conceal  his  embarrassment  from  the  keen-sighted  soldier  and 
courtier,  who  seemed  suddenly  disposed  to  take  leave  of  him, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Umph — I  see  it  is  as  I  conjee- 
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tured,  on  one  side  at  least ;  I  trust  the  other  party  has  kept 
her  senses  hetter.  Come,  sir  squire,  spur  on  and  keep  the 
van,  while  I  fall  back  to  discourse  with  the  Lady  Isabelle. 
I  think  I  have  learned  now  so  much  from  you  that  1  can 
talk  to  her  of  these  sad  passages  without  hurting  her  nieetyi 
though  I  have  fretted  yours  a  little.  Yet  stay,  young  gallant 
— one  word  ere  you  go.  ,  You  have  had,  I  imagine,  a  happy 
journey  through  Fairyland — all  full  of  heroic  adventure,  and 
high  hope,  and.  wild,  minstrel-like  delusion,  like  the  gardens 
of  Morgaine  la  Fee.  Forget  it  all,  young  soldier/'  he  added. 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  i '  Remember  yonder  lady  only 
as  the  honored  Countess  of  Croye  ;  forget  her  as  a  wander- 
ing and  adventurous  damsel.  And  her  friends — one  of  them 
I  can  answer  for — will  remember,  071  their  part,  only  the 
services  you  have  done  her,  and  forget  the  unreasonable 
reward  which  you  have  had  the  boldness  to  propose  to 
yourself." 

Enraged  that  he  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from  the 
sharpsighted  Crevecoeur,  feelings  which  the  count  seemed  to 
consider  as  the  object  of  ridicule,  Quentin  replied  indignantly, 
st  My  lord  count,  when  I  require  advice  of  you,  I  will  ask  it ; 
when  I  demand  assistance  of  you,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
grant  or  refuse  it  ;  when  I  set  peculiar  value  on  your  opinion 
of  me,  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  express  it." 

"Heyday  I "  said  the  count;  "1  have  come  between 
Amadis  and  Oriana,  and  must  expect  a  challenge  to  the 
lists  ! » 

ki  You  speak  as  if  that  were  an  impossibility,"  said  Quentin. 
"  When  I  broke  a  lance  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was 
against  a  breast  in  which  flowed  better  blood  than  that  of 
Crevecoeur.  When  I  measured  swords  with  Dunois,  I 
engaged  a  better  warrior." 

"  Now  Heaven  nourish  thy  judgment,  gentle  youth  !"  said 
Crevecoeur,  still  laughing  at  the  chivalrous  inamorato.  '4  [f 
thou  speak'st  truth,  thou  hast  had  singular  luck  in  this 
world  ;  and,  truly,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Providence  ex- 
poses thee  to  such  trials,  without  a  beard  on  thy  lip,  thou 
wilt  be  mad  with  vanity  ere  thou  writest  thyself  man.  Thou 
canst  not  move  me  to  anger,  though  thou  mayst  to  mirth. 
Believe  me,  though  thou  mayst  have  fought  with  princes, 
and  played  the  champion  for  countesses,  by  some  of  those 
freaks  which  Fortune  will  sometimes  exhibit,  thou  art  bv  no 

mm  •  ■ 

means  the  equal  of  those  of  whom  thou  hast  been  either  the 
casual  opponent  or  more  casual  companion.  I  can  allow 
thee,  like  a  youth  who  hath  .'f^tened  to  romances  till  he 
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fancied  himself  a  paladin,  to  form  pretty  dreams  for  some 
time  ;  but  thou  must  not  be  angry  at  a  well-meaning  friend, 
though  he  shake  thee  something  roughly  by  the  shoulders 
to  awake  thee." 

••  My  Lord  of  Crevecceur,"  said  Quentin,  "  my  family " 

'•  Nay,  it  was  not  utterly  of  family  that  I  spoke,"  said  the 
count  ;  "but  of  rank,  fortune,  high  station,  and  so  forth, 
which  place  a  distance  between  various  degrees  and  classes 
of  persons.  As  for  birth,  all  men  are  descended  from  Adam 
and  Eve." 

'•My lord  count,"  repeated  Quentin,  "my  ancestors,  the 
Durwards  of  Glen  Houhikin " 

"  Nay/'"  said  the  count,  "if  you  claim  a  farther  descent 
for  them  than  from  Adam,  I  have  done  !  Good-even  to 
you." 

He  reined  back  his  horse,  and  paused  to  join  the  countess, 
to  whom,  if  possible,  his  insinuations  and  advices,  however 
well  meant,  were  still  more  disagreeable  than  to  Quentin, 
who,  as  he  rode  on,  muttered  to  himself,  "  Cold-blooded, 
insolent,  overweening  coxcomb  !  Would  that  the  next  Scot- 
tish archer  who  has  his  harquebuss  pointed  at  thee  may  not 
let  thee  off  so  easily  as  I  did  ! " 

In  the  evenng  they  reached  the  town  of  Charleroi,  on  the 
Sambre,  where  the  Count  of  Crevecceur  had  determined  to 
leave  the  Countess  Isabelle,  whom  the  terror  and  fatigue  of 
yesterday,  joined  to  a  flight  of  fifty  miles  since  morning  and 
the  various  distressing  sensations  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, had  made  incapable  of  traveling  farther,  with  safety 
to  her  health.  The  count  consigned  her,  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion,  to  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  the  Cistercian  con- 
vent in  Charleroi,  a  noble  lady  to  whom  both  the  families 
of  Crevecceur  and  Croye  were  related,  and  in  whose  prudence 
and  kindness  he  could  repose  confidence. 

Crevecceur  himself  only  stopped  to  recommend  the  utmost 
caution  to  the  governor  of  a  small  Burgundian  garrison  who 
occupied  the  place,  and  required  him  also  to  mount  a  guard 
of  honor  upon  the  convent  during  the  residence  of  the  Coun- 
[sabelle  of  Croye — ostensibly  to  secure  her  safety,  hut 
perhaps  secretly  to  prevent  her  attempting  to  escape.  The 
count  only  assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  garrison  being  vigilant 
souk4  vague  rumors  which  he  had  heard  of  disturbances  in 
the  bishopric  of  Liege.  But  he  was  determined  himself  to 
be  the  first  who  should  carry  the  formidable  news  of  the  in- 
surrection and  the  murder  of  the  bishop,  in  all  their  horrible 
reality,    to   Duke    Charles ;  and    for   that  purpose,    having 
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procured  fresh  horses  for  himself  and  suite,  he  mounted 
with  the  resolution  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Peronne 
without  stopping  for  repose  ;  and  informing  Quentin 
Durward  that  he  must  attend  him,  he  made,  at  the  same 
time,  a  mock  apology  for  parting  fair  company,  but  hoped 
that  to  so  devoted  a  squire  of  dames  a  night's  journey  by 
moonshine  would  be  more  agreeable  than  supinely  to  yield 
himself  to  slumber  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 

Quentin,  already  sufficiently  afflicted  by  finding  that  he 
was  to  be  parted  from  Isabelle,  longed  to  answer  this  taunt 
with  an  indignant  defiance  ;  but  aware  that  the  count  would 
only  laugh  at  his  anger  and  despise  his  challenge,  lie  resolved 
to  wait  some  future  time,  when  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  some  amends  from  this  proud  lord,  who, 
though  for  very  different  reasons,  had  become  nearly  as 
odious  to  him  as  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  himself.  He 
therefore  assented  to  Crevecceur's  proposal,  as  to  what  he 
had  no  choice  of  declining,  and  they  pursued  in  company, 
and  with  all  the  despatch  they  could  exert,  the  road  between 
Charleroi  and  Peronne. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   UNBIDDEN"   GUEST. 

No  human  quality  is  so  well  wove 

In  warp  and  woof  but  there's  some  flaw  in  it. 

I've  known  a  brave  man  fly  a  shepherd's  cur, 

A  wise  man  so  demean  him,  driveling  idiocy 

Had  wellnigh  been  ashamed  on't.     For  your  crafty, 

Your  worldly-wise  man;  he,  above  the  rest, 

Weaves  his  own  snares  so  fine,  he's  often  caught  in  them. 

Old  Play. 

Quextin",  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night-journey,  had 
to  combat  with  that  bitter  heartache  which  is  left  when 
youth  parts,  and  probably  forever,  with  her  he  loves.  As, 
pressed  by  the  urgency  of  the  moment  and  the  impatience  of 
Crevecoeur,  they  hasted  on  through  the  rich  lowlands  of 
Hainault,  under  the  benign  guidance  of  a  rich  and  lustrous 
harvest-moon,  she  shed  her  yellow  influence  over  rich  and 
deep  pastures,  woodland,  and  corn-fields,  from  which  the 
husbandmen  were  using  her  light  to  withdraw  the  grain, 
such  was  the  industry  of  the  Flemings  even  at  that  period  ; 
she  shone  on  broad,  level,  and  fructifying  rivers,  where 
glided  the  white  sail  in  the  service  of  commerce,  uninter- 
rupted by  rock  or  torrent,  beside  lively  [lonely  ?]  quiet  til- 
lages, whose  external  decency  and  cleanliness  expressed  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  ;  she  gleamed  upon 
the  feudal  castle  of  many  a  gallant  baron  and  knight,  with 
its  deep  moat,  battlemented  court,  and  high  belfry,  for  the 
chivalry  of  Hainault  was  renowned  among  the  nobles  of 
Europe  ;  and  her  light  displayed  at  a  distance,  in  its  broad 
beam,  the  gigantic  towers  of  more  than  one  lofty  minster. 

Yet  all  this  fair  variety,  however  differing  from  the  waste 
and  wilderness  of  his  own  land,  interrupted  not  the  course 
of  Quentin's  regrets  and  sorrows.  He  had  left  his  heart  be- 
hind him,  when  he  departed  from  Charleroi  ;  and  the  onlv 
reflection  which  the  farther  journey  inspired  was.  that  every 
step  was  carrying  him  farther  from  Isabelle.  His  imagina- 
tion was  taxed  to  recall  every  word  she  had  spoken,  every 
look  she  had  directed  towards  him  ;  and,  as  happens  fre- 
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qnently  in  such  cases,  the  impression  made  upon  his  im- 
agination by  the  recollection  of  these  particulars  was  even 
stronger  than  the  realities  themselves  had  excited. 

At  length,  after  the  cold  hour  of  midnight  was  past,  in  spite 
alike  of  love  and  of  sorrow,  the  extreme  fatigue  which  Qnen- 
tin  had  undergone  the  two  preceding  days  began  Do  have  an 
effect  ou  him,  which  his  habits  of  exercise  of  every  kind,  and 
his  singular  alertness  and  activity  of  character,  as  well  as  the 
painful  nature  of  the  reflections  which  occupied  his  thoug 
had  hitherto  prevented  his  experiencing.  The  ideas  of  his 
mind  began  to  be  so  little  corrected  by  the  exertions  of  his 
senses,  worn  out  and  deadened  as  the  latter  now  were  by  ex- 
tremity of  fatigue,  that  the  visions  which  the  former  drew 
superseded  or  perverted  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
blunted  organs  of  seeing  and  hearing  ;  and  Durward  was  only 
sensible  that  he  was  awake  by  the  exertions  which,  sensible 
of  the  peril  of  his  situation,  he  occasionally  made  to  resist 
falling  into  a  deep  and  dead  sleep.  Every  now  and  then  a 
strong  consciousness  of  the  risk  of  falling  from  or  with  his 
horse  roused  him  to  exertion  and  animation  ;  but  ere  long 
his  eyes  again  were  dimmed  by  confused  shades  of  all  sorts  of 
mingled  colors,  the  moonlight  landscape  swam  before  them, 
and  he  was  so  much  overcome  with  fatigue  that  the  Count 
of  Crevecceur,  observing  his  condition,  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  order  two  of  his  attendants,  one  to  each  rein  of 
Durward's  bridle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  his  falling 
from  his  horse. 

Yfhen  at  length  they  reached  the  town  of  Landrecy,  the 
count,  in  compassion  to  the  youth,  who  had  now  been  in  a 
great  measure  without  sleep  for  three  nights,  allowed  himself 
and  his  retinue  a  halt  of  four  hours  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Deep  and  sound  were  Quentin's  slumbers,  until  they  were 
broken  by  the  sound  of  the  count's  trumpet,  and  the  cry  of 
his  fourriers  and  harbingers,  "  Debout !  deb  out  I  Hal  Mes- 
sires  en  route — en  route!"  Yet,  unwelcomely  early  as  the 
tones  came,  they  awaked  him  a  different  being  in  strength 
and  spirits  from  what  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Confidence  in 
himself  and  his  fortunes  returned  with  his  reviving  spirits 
and  with  the  rising  sun.  He  thought  of  his  love  no  longer  as 
a  desperate  and  fantastic  dream,  but  as  a  high  and  invigo- 
rating principle,  to  be  cherished  in  his  bosom,  although  he 
might  never  propose  to  himself,  under  all  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  beset,  to  bring  it  to  any  prosperous  issue. 
"  The  pilot,"  he  reflected,  "  steers  his  bark  by  the  polar  star, 
although  he  never  expects  to  become  possessor  of  it  ;  and  I  lie 
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thoughts  of  Isabelle  of  Croye  shall  make  me  a  worthy  man- 
at-arms,  though  I  may  never  see  her  more.  When  she  hears 
that  a  Scottish  soldier  named  Quentin  Durward  distinguished 
himself  in  a  well-fought  field,  or  left  his  body  on  the  breach 
of  a  disputed  fortress,  she  will  remember  the  companion  of 
her  journey,  as  one  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the 
snares  and  misfortunes  which  beset  it,  and  perhaps  will  honor 
his  memory  with  a  tear,  his  coffin  with  a  garland." 

In  this  manly  mood  of  bearing  his  misfortune,  Quentin 
felt  himself  more  able  to  receive  and  reply  to  the  jests  of  the 
Count  of  Crevecceur,  who  passedseveral  on  his  alleged  effem- 
inacy and  incapacity  of  undergoing  fatigue.  The  young 
Scot  accommodated  himself  so  good-humoredly  to  the  count's 
raillery,  and  replied  at  once  so  happily  and  so  respectfully, 
that  the  change  of  his  tone  and  manner  made  obviously  a 
more  favorable  impression  on  the  count  than  he  had  enter- 
tained from  his  prisoner's  conduct  during  the  preceding  even- 
ning,  when,  rendered  irritable  by  the  feelings  of  his  situa- 
tion, he  was  alternately  moodily  silent  or  fiercely  argumen- 
tative. 

The  veteran  soldier  began  at  length  to  take  notice  of  his 
young  companion  as  a  pretty  fellow  of  whom  something  might 
be  made  ;  and  more  than  hinted  to  him  that,  would  he  but 
resign  his  situation  in  the  Archer  Guard  of  France,  he  would 
undertake  to  have  him  enrolled  in  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  in  an  honorable  condition,  and  would  himself 
take  care  of  his  advancement.  And  although  Quentin,  with 
suitable  expressions  of  gratitude,  declined  this  favor  at  pres- 
ent until  ho  should  find  out  how  far  he  had  to  complain  of 
his  original  patron,  King  Louis,  he,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Count  of  Crevecceur  ;  and, 
while  his  enthusiastic  mode  of  thinking,  and  his  foreign  and 
idiomatical  manner  of  expressing  himself,  often  excited  a 
smile  on  the  grave  cheek  of  the  count,  that  smile  had  lost  all 
that  it  had  of  sarcastic  and  bitter,  and  did  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  £ood  humor  and  i»-ood  manners. 

Thus  traveling  on  with  much  more  harmony  than  on  the 
preceding  day,  the  little  party  came  at  last  within  two  miles 
of  the  famous  and  strong  town  of  Pennine,  i  ear  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  army  lay  encamped,  ready,  as  was  sn p- 
posed,  to  invade  France  ;  and  in  opposition  to  which  Louis 
XI.  had  himself  assembled  a  strong  force  near  St.  Maxence, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  reason  his  over-powerful  vassal. 

Peronne,*  situated  upon  a  deep  river,  in  a  fiat  country, 

*  See  Nolo  33. 
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and  surrounded  by  strong  bulwarks  and  profound  moats, 
was  accounted  in  ancient,  as  in  modern,  times  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  France.  The  Count  of  Or&vecceur, 
his  retinue,  and  his  prisoner  were  approaching  the  fortress 
about  the  third  hour  after  noon  ;  when,  riding  through  the 
pleasant  glades  of  a  large  forest,  which  then  covered  the  ap- 
proach to  the  town  on  the  east  side,  they  were  met  by  two 
men  of  rank,  as  appeared  from  the  number  of  their  attend- 
ants, dressed  in  the  habits  worn  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  who, 
to  judge  from  the  falcons  which  they  carried  on  their  wrists, 
and  the  number  of  spaniels  and  greyhounds  led  by  their 
followers,  were  engaged  in  the  amusement  of  hawking.  But 
on  perceiving  Crevecoeur,  with  whose  appearance  and  liv- 
eries they  were  sufficiently  intimate,  they  quitted  the  search 
which  they  were  making  for  a  heron  along  the  banks  of  a 
long  canal,  and  came  galloping  towards  him. 

"  News — news,  Count  of  Crevecoeur  ! "  they  cried  both 
together;  "will  you  give  news  or  take  news,  or  will  you 
barter  fairly  ?  " 

"  I  would  barter  fairly,  Messires,"  said  Crevecoeur,  after 
saluting  them  courteously,  "  did  I  conceive  you  had  any 
news   of   importance  sufficient  to  make  an  equivalent  for 


nine." 


The  two  sportsmen  smiled  on  each  other  ;  and  the  elder 
of  the  two,  a  fine  baronial  figure,  with  a  dark  countenance, 
marked  with  that  sort  of  sadness  which  some  physiogno- 
mists ascribe  to  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  some,  as  the 
Italian  statuary  augured  of  the  visage  of  Charles  I.,  consider 
as  predicting  an  unhappy  death,*  turning  to  his  compan- 
ion, said,  "  Crevecoeur  has  been  in  Brabant,  the  country  of 
commerce,  and  he  has  learned  all  its  artifices  :  he  will  be 
too  hard  for  us  if  we  drive  a  bargain." 

"  Messires,"  said  Crevecoeur,  the  Duke  ought  in  justice 
to  have  the  first  of  my  wares,  as  the  seigneur  takes  his  toll 
before  open  market  begins.  But  tell  me,  are  your"  news  of 
a  sad  or  a  pleasant  complexion  ?  " 

The  person  whom  he  particularly  addressed  was  a  lively- 
looking  man,  with  an  eye  of  great  vivacity,  which  was  cor- 
rected by  an  expression  of  reflection  and  gravity  about  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip — the  whole  physiognomy  marking  a 
man  who  saw  and  judged  rapidly,  but  was  sage  and  ^}o\v  in 
forming  resolutions  or  in  expressing  opinions.  This  was  the 
famous  Knight  of  Ilainault,  son  of  Collart,  or  Nicolas  de  la 
Clite,  known  in  history  and  amongst  historians  by  the  ven- 

*  See  D'Hymbercourt.     Note  34. 
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erable  name  of  Philip  cles  Co-mines,*  at  this  time  close  to  the 
person  of  Duke  Charles  the  Bold,  and  one  of  his  most  es- 
teemed counselors,  lie  answered  Crevecoeur's  question  con- 
cerning the  complexion  of  the  news  of  which  lie  and  his 
companion,  the  Baron  d'Hymbercourt,  were  the  deposit- 
aries. "  They  were,"  he  said,  '*  like  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, various  in  hue,  as  they  might  be  viewed  from  different 
points,  and  placed  against  the  black  cloud  or  the  fair  sky. 
Such  a  rainbow  was  never  seen  in  France  or  Flanders  since 
that  of  Noah's  ark." 

s<  My  tidings,"  replied  Crevecoeur,  "  are  altogether  like 
the  comet — gloomy,  wild,  and  terrible  in  themselves,  yet  to 
be  accounted  the  forerunners  of  still  greater  and  more  dread- 
ful evils  which  are  to  ensue." 

"  AVe  must  open  our  bales,"  said  Comines  to  his  compan- 
ion, "  or  our  market  will  be  forestalled  by  some  newcomers, 
for  ours  are  public  news.  In  one  word,  Crevecoeur,  listen, 
and  wonder — King  Louis  is  at  Peronne  ! " 

"What!"  said  the  count,  in  astonishment;  "  has  the 
Duke  retreated  without  a  battle  ?  and  do  you  remain  here 
in  your  dress  of  peace  after  the  town  is  besieged  by  the 
French,  for  I  cannot  suppose  it  taken  ?" 

"No,  surely,"  said  D'Hymbercourt,  "  the  banners  of  Bur- 
gundv  have  not  gone  back  a  foot ;  and  still  King  Louis  is 
here." 

"  Then  Edward  of  England  must  have  come  over  the  seas 
with  his  bowmen,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "and,  like  his  ances- 
tors, gained  a  second  field  of  Poictiers." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Comines.  "  Not  a  French  banner  has 
been  borne  down,  not  a  sail  spread  from  England,  where 
Edward  is  too  much  amused  among  the  wives  of  the  citizens 
of  London  to  think  of  playing  the  Black  Prince.  Hear  the 
extraordinary  truth.  You  know,  when  you  left  us,  that  the 
conference  between  the  commissioners  on  the  parts  of 
France  and  Burgundy  was  broken  up,  without  apparent 
chance  of  reconciliation  ?" 

»'  True  ;  and  we  dreamed  of  nothing  but  war." 

"What  has  followed  has  been  indeed  so  like  a  dream," 
said  Comines,  "  that  I  almost  expect  to  awake  and  find  it  so. 
Only  one  day  since,  the  Duke  had  in  council  protested  so 
furiously  against  farther  delay,  that  it  was  resolved  to  send 
a  defiance  to  the  King  and  march  forward  instantly  into 
France.  Toison  d'Or,  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  had 
put  on  his  oflicial  dress,  and  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  to 

*  See  Note  35. 
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mouiu  his  horse,  when  lo  !  the  French  herald  Montjbie  rode 
into  our  camp.  We  thought  of  nothing  else  than  that 
Louis  had  been  beforehand  with  our  defiance  ;  and  began  to 
consider  how  much  the  Duke  would  resent  the  advice  which 
had  prevented  him  from  being  the  first  to  declare  war.  But 
a  council  being  speedily  assembled,  what  was  our  wonder 
when  the  herald  informed  us  that  Louis,  King  of  France; 
was  scarce  an  hour's  riding  behind,  intending  to  visit  Charles 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  that  their 
differences  might  be  settled  at  a  personal  interview  !  M 

"  You  surprise  me,  Messires,"  said  Crevecceur  ;  "and  Vet 
you  surprise  me  less  than  you  might  have  expected  ;  for, 
when  I  was  last  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  the  all-trusted  Cardinal 
Balue,  offended  with  his  master,  and  Burgundian  at  heart, 
did  hint  to  me  that  he  could  so  work  upon  Louis's  peculiar 
foibles  as  to  lead  him  to  place  himself  Tn  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  Burgundy  that  the  Duke  might  have  the  terms  of 
peace  of  his  own  making.  But  I  never  suspected  that  so  old 
a  fox  as  Louis  could  have  been  induced  to  come  into  the  trap 
of  his  own  accord.     "What  said  the  Burgundian  counselors?" 

"  As  you  may  guess/'  answered  D'Hymbercourt ;  "  talked 
much  of  faith  to  be  observed  and  little  of  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  such  a  visit  ;  while  it  was  manifest  they  thought 
almost  entirely  of  the  last,  and  were  only  anxious  to  find  some 
way  to  reconcile  it  with  the  necessary  preservation  of  appear- 
ances." 

'*  And  what  said  the  Duke  ?  "  continued  the  Count  of 
Crevecceur. 

"  Spoke  brief  and,  bold,  as  usual,"  replied  Comines. 
Ci  e  Which  of  you  was  it,"  he  asked,  "  who  witnessed  the  meet- 
ing of  my  cousin  Louis  and  me  after  the  battle  of  Montl'hery,* 
when  I  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  accompany  him  back  within 
the  intrenchments  of  Paris  with  half  a  score  of  attendants, 
and  so  put  my  person  at  the  King's  mercy  ?  '  I  replied,  that 
most  of  us  had  been  present,  and  none  could  ever  forget  the 
alarm  which  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  give  us.  '  Well,' 
said  the  Duke,  'you  blamed  me  for  my  folly,  and  1  confessed 
to  you  that  I  had  acted  like  a  giddy-pated  boy  ;  and  I  am 
aware,  too,  that,  my  father  of  happy  memory  being  then 
alive,  my  kinsman,  Louis,  would  have  had  less  advantage  by 
seizing  on  my  person  than  I  might  now  have  by  securing  his. 
But,  nevertheless,  if  my  royal  kinsman  comes  hither  on  the 
present  occasion  in  the  same  singleness  of  heart  under  which 
I  then  acted,  he  shall  be  royally  welcome.     If  it  is  meant  by 

*  See  Note  36. 
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this  appearance  of  confidence  to  circumvent  and  to  blind  me 
till  he  execute  some  of  his  politic  schemes,  by  St.  George  of 
Burgundy,  let  him  look  to  it  ! "  And  so,  having  turned  up 
his  mustachios  and  stamped  on  the  ground,  he  ordered  us 
all  to  get  on  our  horses  and  receive  so  extraordinary  a 
guest/' 

"  And  you  met  the  King  accordingly  ?  "  replied  the  Count 
of  Crevecceur.  "Miracles  have  not  ceased  !  How  was  he 
accompanied  ?  " 

"  As  slightly  as  might  be,"  answered  D'Hymbercourt :  only 
a  score  or  two  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  a  few  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  his  household,  among  whom  his  astrologer, 
Galeotti,  made  the  gayest  figure." 

"  That  fellow,"  said  Crevecceur,  "holds  some  dependence 
on  the  Cardinal  Balue  ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  he  has 
had  his  share  in  determining  the  King  to  this  step  of  doubt- 
ful policy.     Any  nobility  of  higher  rank  ?" 

"  There  are  Monsieur  of  Orleans  and  Dunois,"  replied 
Comines, 

"  I  will  have  a  rouse  with  Dunois,"  said  Crevecceur,  "  wag 
the  world  as  it  will.  But  we  heard  that  both  he  and  the  duke 
had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  were  in  prison  ?  " 

"  They  were  both  under  arrest  in  the  Castle  of  Loches, 
that  delightful  place  of  retirement  for  the  French  nobility," 
said  d'Hymbercourt ;  "  but  Louis  has  released  them,  in  order 
to  bring  them  with  him,  perhaps  because  he  cared  not  to 
leave  Orleans  behind.  For  his  other  attendants,  faith,  I 
think  his  gossip,  the  hangman  marshall,  with  two  or  three 
of  his  retinue,  and  Oliver,  his  barber,  may  be  the  most  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  whole  bevy  so  poorly  arrayed  that,  by 
my  honor,  the  King  resembles  most  an  old  usurer  going 
to  collect  desperate  debts,  attended  by  a  bodv  of  catch 
polls." 

"  And  where  is  he  lodged  ?  "   said  Crevecceur. 

"  Nay.  that,"  replied  Comines,  'Ms  the  most  marvelous 
of  all.  Our  duke  offered  to  let  the  King's  'Archer  Guard 
have  a  gate  of  the  town,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Somme, 
and  to  have  assigned  to  Louis  himself  the  adjoining  house, 
belonging  to  a  wealthy  burgess,  Giles  Orthen  ;  but,  ingoing 
thither,  the  King  espied  the  banners  of  De  Lau  and  Peneilde 
Riviere,  whom  he  had  banished  from  France,  and  scared,  as 
it  would  seem,  with  the  thought  of  lodging  so  near  refugees 
and  malcontents  of  his  own  making,  he  craved  to  be  quar- 
tered in  the  Castle  of  Peronne.  and  there  he  hath  his  abode 
accordingly." 

19 
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"Why,  God  ha'  mercy  I"  exclaimed  Crevecceur,  "this  is 
not  only  venturing  into  the  lion's  den,  but  thrusting  his  head 
into  h.  >  very  jaws.  Nothing  less  than  the  very  bottom  of 
the  rat-trap  would  serve  the  crafty  old  politician  !" 

"  Nay/'  said  Comines,  "  D'Hvmbercourt  hath  not  told  you 
the  speech  of  Le  Glorieux,*  which,  in  my  mind,  was  the 
shrewdest  opinion  that  was  given. " 

"  And  what  said  his  most  illustrious  wisdom  ?"  asked  the 
count. 

"As  the  Duke,"  replied  Comines,  "was  hastily  ordering 
some  vessels  and  ornaments  of  plate  and  the  like,  to  be  pre- 
pared as  presents  for  the  King  and  his  retinue,  by  way  of 
welcome  on  his  arival,  '  Trouble  not  thy  small  brain  about 
it,  my  friend  Charles/  said  Le  Glorieux  :  '  I  will  give  thy 
cousin  Louis  a  nobler  and  a  fitter  gift  than  thou  canst,  and 
that  is  my  cap  and  bells,  and  my  bauble  to  boot  ;  for,  by 
the  mass,  he  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  am  for  putting  himself 
in  thy  power/  'But  if  I  give  him  no  reason  to  repent  it, 
sirrah,  how  then  ?  '  said  the  Duke.  'Then,  truly,  Charles, 
thou  shalt  have  cap  and  bauble  thyself ,  as  the  greatest  fool  of 
the  three  of  us/  I  promise  you  this  knavish  quip  touched 
the  Duke  closely.  I  saw  him  change  color  and  bite  his 
lip.  And  now  our  news  are  told,  noble  Crevecceur,  and 
what  think  you  they  resemble  ?" 

"A  mine  full-charged  with  gunpowder,"  answered  Creve- 
coeur, "  which,  I  fear,  it  is  my  fate  to  bring  the  kindled 
linstock.  Your  news  and  mine  are  like  flax  and  fire,  which 
cannot  meet  without  bursting  into  flame,  or  like  certain 
chemical  substances  which  cannot  be  mingled  without  an  ex- 
plosion. Friends — gentlemen,  ride  close  by  my  rein  ;  and 
when  I  tell  you  what  has  chanced  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege, 
I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  King  Louis  might  as 
safely  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  the  infernal  regions 
as  this  ill-timed  visit  to  Peronne." 

The  two  nobles  drew  up  close  on  either  hand,  of  the  count, 
and  listened,  with  half -suppressed  exclamations  and  ges- 
tures of  the  deepest  wonder  and  interest,  to  his  account  of 
the  transactions  at  Liege  and  Schonwaldt.  Quentin  was 
then  called  forward,  and  examined  and  re-examined  on  the 
particulars  of  the  bishop's  death,  until  at  length  lie  refused 
to  answer  any  further  interrogatories,  not  knowing  where- 
fore they  were  asked,  or  what  use  might  be  made  of  his 
replies. 

They  now  readied  the  rich  and  level  banks  of  the  Somme, 

*  The  jester  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
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and  the  ancient  walls  of  the  little  town  of  Peronne  la  Pueelle, 
and  the  deep  green  meadows  adjoining,  now  whitened  with 
numerous  tents  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  army,  amounting 
to  about  fifteen  thousand  men. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

THE    INTERVIEW 

When  princes  meet,  astrologers  may  murk  it 
An  ominous  conjunction,  full  of  boding. 
Like  that  of  Mars  with  Saturn. 

Old  Play. 

Oxe  hardly  knows  whether  to  term  it  a  privilege  or  a 
penalty  annexed  to  the  quality  of  princes,  that,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  they  are  required,  by  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  their  own  rank  and  dignity,  to  regulate  their 
feelings  and  expressions  by  a  severe  etiquette,  which  pre- 
cludes all  violent  and  avowed  display  of  passion,  and  which, 
but  that  the  whole  world  are  aware  that  this  assumed  com- 
plaisance is  a  matter  of  ceremony,  might  justly  pass  for  pro- 
found dissimulation.  It  is  no  less  certain,  however,  that  the 
overstepping  of  these  bounds  of  ceremonial,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  more  direct  vent  to  their  angry  passions,  has  the 
effect  of  compromising  their  dignity  with  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, as  was  particularly  noted  when  those  distinguished 
rivals,  Francis  the  First  and  the  Emperor  Charles,  gave  each 
other  the  lie  direct,  and  were  desirous  of  deciding  their  def- 
erences hand  to  hand,  in  single  combat. 

Charles  of  Burgundy,  the  most  hasty  and  impatient,  nay, 
the  most  imprudent,  prince  of  Ins  time,  found  himself, 
nevertheless,  fettered  within  the  magic  circle  which  pre- 
scribed the  most  profound  deference  to  Louis,  as  his  suzerain 
and  liege  lord,  who  had  deigned  to  confer  upon  him,  a  vassal 
of  the  crown,  the  distinguished  honor  of  a  personal  visit. 
Dressed  in  his  ducal  mantle,  and  attended  by  his  great  offi- 
cers and  principal  knights  and  nobles,  lie  went  in  gallant 
cavalcade  to  receive  Lous  XL  His  retinue  absolutely 
blazed  with  gold  and  silver  ;  for  the  wealth  of  the  court  of 
England  being  exhausted  by  the  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, and  the  expenditure  of  France  limited  by  the  econ- 
omy of  the  sovereign,  that  of  Burgundy  was  for  the  time 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  The  cortege  of  Louis,  on 
tho  contrary,  was  few  in  number,  and  comparatively  mean 
in  appearance,  and  the  exterior  of  the  King  himself,  in  a 
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threadbare  cloak,  with  his  wonted  old  high-crowned  hat 
struck  full  of  .images,  rendered  the  contrast  yet  more  strik- 
ing ;  and  as  the  Duke;  richly  attired  with  the  coronet  and 
mantle  of  state,  threw  himself  from  his  noble  charger,  and, 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  offered  to  hold  the  stirrup  while 
Louis  dismounted  from  his  little  ambling  palfrey,  the  effect 
was  almost  grotesque. 

The  greeting  between  the  two  potentates  was,  of  c<  irse, 
as  fill  of  affected  kindness  and  compliment  as  it  was  to- 
tally devoid  of  sincerity.  But  the  temper  of  the  Duke 
rendered  it  much  more"  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the 
necessary  appearances  in  voice,  speech,  and  demeanor  ; 
while  in  the  King  every  species  of  simulation  and  dissimu- 
lation seemed  so  much  a  part  of  his  nature  that  those  best 
acquainted  with  him  could  not  have  distinguished  what  was 
feigned  from  what  was  real. 

Pehaps  the  most  accurate  illustration,  were  it  not  un- 
worthy two  such  high  potentates,  would  be  to  suppose  the 
King  in  the  situation  of  a  stranger,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  canine  race,  who,  for 
some  purpose  of  his  owm,  is  desirous  to  make  friends  with  a 
large  and  surly  mastiff,  that  holds  him  in  suspicion,  and  is 
disposed  to  worry  him  on  the  first  symptoms  either  of  diffi- 
dence or  of  umbrage.  The  mastiff  growls  internally,  erects 
his  bristles,  shows  his  teeth,  yet  is  ashamed  to  fly  upon  the  in- 
truder, who  seems  at  the  same  time  so  kind  and  so  confiding, 
and  therefore  the  animal  endures  advances  which  are  far 
from  pacifying  him,  watching  at  the  same  time  the  slight- 
est opportunity  which  may  justify  him  in  his  own  eves  for 
seizing  his  friend  by  the  throat. 

The  King  was  no  doubt  sensible,  from  the  altered  voice, 
constrained  manner,  and  abrupt  gestures  of  the  Duke,  that 
the  game  he  had  to  play  was  delicate,  and  perhaps  he  more 
than  once  repented  having  even  taken  it  in  hand.  But  re- 
pentance was  too  late,  and  all  that  remained  for  him  was 
that  inimitable  dexterity  of  management  which  the  King 
understood  equally  at  least  with  any  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  demeanor  which  Louis  used  towards  the  Duke  was 
Birch  as  to  resemble  the  kind  overflowing  of  the  heart  in  a 
moment  of  sincere  reconciliation  with  an  honored  and  tried 
friend,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  by  temporary  cir- 
cumstances now  passed  away,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
removed.  The  Kmg  blamed  himself  for  not  having  sooner 
taken  tine  decisive  step  of  convincing  his  kind  and  good 
kinsman,  by  such  a  mark   of  confidence   as  he  was   now  be- 
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stowing,  that  the  angry  passages  which  had  occurred  betwixt 
them  were  nothing  in  his  remembrance  when  weighed 
against  the  kindness  which  received  him  when  an  exile  from 
France,  and  under  the  displeasure  of  the  King  his  father. 
He  spoke  of  the  Good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  Philip  the 
father  of  Duke  Charles  was  currently  called,  and  remem- 
bered a  thousand  instances  of  his  paternal  kindness. 

"  I  think,  cousin/'  he  said,  "  your  father  made  little 
difference  in  his  affection  betwixt  you  and  me  ;  for  I  re- 
member, when  by  an  accident  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  a 
hunting-party,  1  found  the  Good  Duke  upbraided  you  with 
leaving  me  in  the  forest,  as  if  you  had  been  careless  of  the 
safety  of  an  elder  brother." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  features  were  naturally  harsh  and 
severe,  and  when  he  attempted  to  smile,  in  polite  acquies- 
cence to  the  truth  of  what  the  King  told  him,  the  grimace 
which  he  made  was  truly  diabolical. 

"Prince  of  dissemblers,"  he  said  in  his  secret  soul,  "would 
that  it  stood  with  my  honor  to  remind  you  how  you  have 
requited  all  the  benefits  of  our  house  ! " 

"And  then,"  continued  the  King,  "if  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinitv  and  gratitude  are  not  sufficient  to  bind   us  to- 
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gether,  my  fair  cousin,  we  have  those  of  spiritual  relation- 
ship ;  for  I  am  godfather  to  your  fair  daughter  Mary,  who  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  one  of  my  own  maidens  ;  and  when  the 
saints — their  holy  name  be  blessed  ! — sent  me  a  little  blossom 
which  withered  in  the  course  of  three  months,  it  was  your 
princely  father  who  held  it  at  the  font,  and  celebrated  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  with  richer  and  prouder  magnificence 
than  Paris  itself  could  have  afforded.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  deep,  the  indelible  impression  which  the  generosity  of 
Duke  Philip,  and  yours,  my  dearest  cousin,  made  upon  the 
half-broken  heart  of  the  poor  exile  !  " 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Duke,  compelling  himself  to 
make  some  reply,  "  acknowledged  that  slight  obligation  in 
terms  which  overpaid  all  the  display  which  Burgundy  could 
make  to  show  due   sense  of   the   honor  you    had   done  its 


sovereign." 


"  I  remember  the  words  you  mean,  fair  cousin,"  said  the 
King,  smiling  ;  I  think  they  were,  that  in  guerdon  of  the 
benefit  of  that  day,  I,  poor  wanderer,  had  nothing  to  offer 
save  the  persons  of  myself,  of  my  wife,  and  of  my  child.  Well, 
and  I  think  I  have  indifferently  well  redeemed  my  pledge." 

'*  I  mean  not  to  dispute  what  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
aver,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but 
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"Bat  you  ask/'  said  the  King,  interrupting  him,  "  how 
my  actions  have  accorded  with  my  words.  Marry  thus  :  the 
body  of  my  infant  child  Joachim  rests  in  Burgundian  earth  ; 
my  own  person  I  have  this  morning  placed  unreservedly  in 
your  power  ;  and  for  that  of  my  wife — truly,  cousin,  I  think* 
considering  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed,  you  will 
scarce  insist  on  my  keeping  my  word  in  that  particular. 
She  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  Blessed  Annunciation  (he 
crossed  himself  and  muttered  an  Ora  pro  nobis),  some  fifty 
years  since  ;  but  she  is  no  farther  distant  than  Rheims,  and 
if  yon  insist  on  my  promise  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  she 
shall  presently  wait  your  pleasure." 

Angry  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  the  barefaced 
attempt  of  the  King  to  assume  towards  him  a  tone  of  friend- 
ship and  intimacy,  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  whim- 
sical reply  of  that  singular  monarch,  and  his  laugh  was  as 
discordant  as  the  abrupt  tones  of  passion  in  which  he  often 
spoke.  Having  laughed  longer  and  louder  than  was  at  that 
period,  or  would  now  be,  thought  fitting  the  time  and 
occasion,  he  answered  in  the  same  tone,  bluntly  declining 
the  honor  of  the  Queen's  company,  but  stating  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  that  of  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  whose 
beauty  was  celebrated. 

"I  am  happy,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  with  one  of 
those  dubious  smiles  of  which  he  frequently  made  use,  "  that 
your  gracious  pleasure  has  not  fixed  on  my  younger  daughter 
Joan.  I  should  otherwise  have  had  spear-breaking  between 
you  and  my  cousin  of  Orleans  ;  and,  had  harm  come  of  it,  T 
must  on  either  side  have  lost  a  kind  friend  and  affectionate 
cousin." 

"  Nay — nay,  my  royal  sovereign,"  said  Duke  Charles, 
"  the  Duke  of  Orleans  shall  have  no  interruption  from  me 
in  the  path  which  he  has  chosen  par  amours.  The  cause  in 
which  I  couch  my  lance  against  Orleans  must  be  fair  and 
straight." 

Louis  was  far  from  taking  amiss  this  brutal  allusion  to  the 
personal  deformity  of  the  Princess  Joan.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  rather  pleased  to  find  that  the  Duke  was  content  to 
be  amused  with  broad  jests,  in  which  he  was  himself  a  pro- 
ficient, and  which,  according  to  the  modern  phrase,  spared 
much  sentimental  hypocrisy.  Accordingly,  he  speedily 
placed  their  intercourse  on  such  a  footing  that  Charles, 
though  he  felt  it  impossible  to  play  the  part  of  an  affection- 
ate and  reconciled  friend  to  a  monarch  whose  ill  offices  he 
had  so  often  encountered,  and  whose  sincerity  onthepresent 
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occasion  he  so  strongly  doubted,  yet  had  no  difficulty  in  act- 
ing the  hearty  landlord  towards  a  facetious  guest  ;  and  so 
the  want  of  reciprocity  in  kinder  feelings  between  them  was 
supplied  by  the  tone  of  good  fellowship  which  exists  between 
two  boon  companions — a  tone  natural  to  the  Duke  from  the 
frankness,  and,  it  might  be  added,  the  grossness,  of  his 
character,  and  to  Louis,  because,  though  capable  of  assum- 
ing any  mood  of  social  intercourse,  that  which  really  suited 
him  best  was  mingled  with  grossness  of  ideas  and  caustic 
humor  of  expression. 

"  Both  princes  were  happily  able  to  preserve,  during  the 
period  of  a  banquet  at  the  town  house  of  Peronne,  the  same 
kind  of  conversation,  on  which  they  met  as  on  a  neutral 
ground,  and  which,  as  Louis  easily  perceived,  was  more 
available  than  any  other  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  that 
state  of  composure  which  seemed  necessary  to  his  own  safety. 

"  Yet  he  was  alarmed  to  observe  that  the  Duke  had  around 
him  several  of  those  French  nobles,  and  those  of  the  highest 
rank  and  in  situations  of  great  trust  and  power,  whom  his 
own  severity  or  injustice  had  driven  into  exile  ;  and  it  was 
to  secure  himself  from  the  possible  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment and  revenge  that  (as  already  mentioned)  he  requested 
to  be  lodged  in  the  castle  or  citadel  of  Peronne  rather  than 
in  the  town  itself.*  This  was  readily  granted  by  Duke 
Charles,  with  one  of  those  grim  smiles  of  which  it  has  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  it  meant  good  or  harm  to  the  party 
whom  it  concerned. 

But  when  the  King,  expressing  himself  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  he  could,  and  in  the  manner  he  thought  best 
qualified  to  lull  suspicion  to  sleep,  asked  whether  the  Scottish 
Archers  of  his  Guard  might  not  maintain  the  custody  of  the 
Castle  of  Peronne  during  his  residence  there,  in  lieu  of  the 
gate  of  the  town  which  the  Duke  had  offered  to  their  care, 
Charles  replied,  with  his  wonted  sternness  of  voice  and 
abruptness  of  manner,  rendered  more  alarming  by  his  habit, 
when  he  spoke,  of  either  turning  up  his  mnstachios  or  hand- 
ling his  sword  or  dagger,  the  last  of  which  he  used  frequently 
to  draw  a  little  way  and  then  return  to  the  sheath f — "  St. 
Martin  !  No,  my  liege.  You  are  in  your  vassal's  camp  and 
city — so  men  call  me  in  respect  to  your  Majesty — my  eastle 
and  town  are  yours  and  my  men  are  yours  ;  so  it  is  indifferent 
whether  my  men-at-arms  or  the  -Scottish  Archers  guard  either 

*  See  Louis's  Suspicious  Character.     Note  37. 
f  This  gesture,  very  indicative  of  a  fierce  character,  is  also  by 
stage  tradition  a  distinction  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 
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the  outer  gate  or  defenses  of  the  castle.  No,  by  St.  George  I 
Peronne  is  a  virgin  fortress  ;  she  shall  not  lose  her  reputation 
by  any  neglect  of  mine.  Maidens  must  be  carefully  watched,, 
my  royal  cousin,  if  we  would  have  them  continue  to  live  in 
good  fame." 

"Surely,  fair  cousin,  and  I  altogether  agree  with  you/* 
said  the  King,  "  I  being  in  fact  more  interested  in  the  rep* 
putation  of  the  good  little  town  than  you  are — Peronne  being, 
as  you  know,  fair  cousin,  one  of  those  upon  the  same  river 
Somme  which,  pledged  to  your  father  of  happy  memory  for 
redemption  of  money,  are  liable  to  be  redeemed  upon  repay- 
ment. And,  to  speak  truth,  coming,  like  an  honest  debtor* 
disposed  to  clear  off  my  obligations  of  every  kind,  I  have 
brought  here  a  few  sumpter  mules  loaded  with  silver  for  the 
redemption — enough  to  maintain  even  your  princely  and 
royal  establishment,  fair  cousin,  for  the  space  of  three  years/* 

"I  will  not  receive  a  penny  of  it/'  said  the  Duke,  twirl- 
ing his  mustachios  ;  "  the  day  of  redemption  is  past,  my  royal 
cousin  ;  nor  was  there  ever  serious  purpose  that  the  right, 
should  be  exercised,  the  cession  of  these  towns  being  the  sole 
recompense  my  father  ever  received  from  France  when,  in  a 
happy  hour  for  your  family,  he  consented  to  forget  the  mur- 
der of  my  grandfather,  and  to  exchange  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land for  that  of  your  father.  St.  George!  if  he  had  not  so 
acted,  your  royal  self,  far  from  having  towns  on  the  Somme,. 
could  scarce  have  kept  those  beyond  the  Loire.  No  ;  I  will 
not  render  a  stone  of  them,  were  I  to  receive  for  every  stone 
so  rendered  its  weight  in  gold.  I  thank  God,  and  the  wis- 
dom and  valor  of  my  ancestors,  that  the  revenues  of  Bur- 
gundy, though  it  be  but  a  duchy,  will  maintain  my  state, 
even  when  a  king  is  my  guest,  without  obliging  me  to  barter 
my  heritage." 

"  Well,  fair  cousin,"  answered  the  King,  with  the  same 
mild  and  placid  manner  as  before,  and  unperturbed  by  the 
loud  tone  and  violent  gestures  of  the  Duke,  "  I  see  that  you 
are  so  good  a  friend  to  France  that  you  are  unwilling  to  part 
with  aught  that  belongs  to  her.  But  we  shall  need  some 
moderator  in  these  affairs  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  in 
council.     What  say  you  to  St.   Paul?" 

"  Neither  St.  Paul,  nor  St.  Peter,  nor  e'er  a  saint  in  tlm^ 
calendar,"  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "shall  preach  me  out 
of  the  possession  of  Peronne." 

"  Xav,  but  you  mistake  me,"  said  King  Louis,  smilin 
"I  mean    Louis  de  Luxembourg,  our  trusty  constable,   the 
Count  of  St.  Paul.     Ah  !  St.  Mary  of  Embrun  !  wela< 
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his  head  at  our  conference  !  the  best  head  in  France,  and 
the  most  useful  to  the  restoration  of  perfect  harmony  be- 
twixt us." 

"  By  St.  George  of  Burgundy  ! "  said  the  Duke,  "  I  marvel 
to  hear  your  Majesty  talk  thus  of  a  man  false  and  perjured 
both  to  France  and  Burgundy — one  who  hath  ever  endeav- 
ored to  fan  into  a  name  our  frequent  differences,  and  that 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  mediator. 
I  swear  by  the  order  I  wear,  that  his  marshes  shall  not  be 
long  a  resource  for  him  ! " 

"  Be  not  so  warm,  cousin," replied  theKing,  smiling,  and 
speaking  under  his  breath;  "when  I  wished  for  the  con- 
stable's head,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  settlement  of  our 
trifling  differences,  I  had  no  desire  for  his  body,  which 
might  remain  at  St.  Quentin's  with  much  convenience." 

*'  Ho  !  ho  !  I  take  your  meaning,  my  royal  cousin,"  said 
Charles,  with  the  same  dissonant  laugh  which  some  other  of 
the  King's  coarse  pleasantries  had  extorted,  and  added, 
stamping  with  his  heel  on  the  ground,  "  I  allow,  in  that 
sense,  the  head  of  the  constable  mighthe  useful  at  Peronne." 

These,  and  other  discourses,  by  which  the  King  mixed 
hints  at  serious  affairs  amid  matters  of  mirth  and  amusement, 
did  not  follow  each  other  consecutively  ;  but  were  adroitly 
introduced  during  the  time  of  the  banquet  at  the  hotel  de 
ville,  during  a  subsequent  interview  in  the  Duke's  own  apart- 
ments, and,  in  short,  as  occasion  seemed  to  render  the  in- 
troduction of  such  delicate  subjects  easy  and  natural. 

Indeed,  however  rashly  Louis  had  placed  himself  in  a  risk 
which  the  Duke's  fiery  temper,  and  the  mutual  subjects  of 
exasperated  enmity  which  subsisted  betwixt  them,  rendered 
of  doubtful  and  perilous  issue,  never  pilot  on  an  unknown 
coast  conducted  himself  with  more  firmness  and  prudence. 
He  seemed  to  sound,  with  the  utmost  address  and  precision, 
the  depths  and  shallows  of  his  rival's  mind  and  temper,  and 
manifested  neither  doubt  nor  fear  when  the  result  of  his 
experiments  discovered  much  more  of  sunken  rocks  and  of 
dangerous  shoals  than  of  safe  anchorage. 

At  length  a  day  day  closed  which  must  have  been  a  weari- 
some one  to  Louis,  from  the  constant  exertion,  vigilance, 
precaution,  and  attention  which  his  situation  required,  as  it 
was  a  day  of  constraint* to  the  Duke,  from  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  the  violent  feelings  to  which  he  was  in  the 
general  habit  of  giving  uncontrolled  vent. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  retired  into  his  own  apartment, 
after  he  had  taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  King  for  the  night, 
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than  he  gave  way  to  the  explosion  of  passion  which  he  had 
so  long  suppressed  ;  and  many  an  oath  and  abusive  epithet, 
as  his  jester,  Le  Glorieux,  said,  "  fell  that  night  upon  heads 
which  they  were  never  coined  for,"  his  domestics  reaping  the 
benefit  of  that  hoard  of  injudicious  language  which  he  could 
not  in  decency  bestow  on  his  royal  guest,  even  in  his  absence, 
and  which  was  yet  become  too  great  to  be  altogether  sup- 
pressed. The  jests  of  the  clown  had  some  effect  in  tran- 
quilizing  the  Duke's  angry  mood  ;  he  laughed  loudly,  threw 
the  jester  a  piece  of  gold,  caused  himself  to  be  disrobed  in 
tranquillity,  swallowed  a  deep  cup  of  wine  and  spices,  went 
to  bed,  and  slept  soundly. 

The  couchee  of  King  Louis  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
that  of  Charles  ;  for  the  violent  expression  of  exasperated 
and  headlong  passion,  as  indeed  it  belongs  more  to  the  brutal 
than  the  intelligent  part  of  our  nature,  has  little  to  interest 
us  in  comparison  to  the  deep  workings  of  a  vigorous  and  power- 
ful mind. 

Louis  was  escorted  to  the  lodgings  he  had  chosen  in  the 
castle,  or  citadel,  of  Peronne  by  the  chamberlains  and  har- 
bingers of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  received  at  the  en- 
trance by  a  strong  guard  of  archers  and  men-at-arms. 

As  he  descended  from  his  horse  to  cross  the  drawbridge, 
over  a  moat  of  unusual  width  and  depth,  he  looked  on  the 
sentinel,  and  observed  to  Comines,  who  accompanied  him, 
with  otlier  Burgundian  nobles,  "  They  wear  St.  Andrew's 
crosses,  but  not  those  of  my  Scottish  Archers." 

"  You  will  find  them  as  ready  to  die  in  your  defense,  sire," 
said  the  Burgundian,  whose  sagacious  ear  had  detected  in 
the  King's  tone  of  speech  a  feeling  which  doubtless  Louis 
would  have  concealed  if  he  could.  "  They  wear  the  St. 
Andrew's  cross  as  the  appendage  of  the  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  my  master  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  order." 

"Do  I  not  know  it?"  said  Louis,  showing  the  collar 
which  he  himself  wore  in  compliment  to  his  host.  •*'  It  is  one 
of  the  dear  bonds  of  fraternity  which  exist  between  mvkind 
brother  and  myself.  We  are  brothers  in  chivalry,  as  in 
spiritual  relationship — cousins  by  birth,  and  friends  by  every 
tie  of  kind  feeling  and  good  neighborhood.  No  farther 
than  the  base-court,  my  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  !  I  pan 
permit  your  attendance  no  farther  ;  you  have  done  me 
enough  of  grace." 

"We  were  charged  by  the  Duke,"  said  D'Hymbereourt, 
"to  bring  your  Majesty  to  your  lodging.  We  trust  your 
Majesty  will  permit  us  to  obey  our  master's  command." 
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"  In  this  small  matter/'  said  the  King,  "I  trust  you  will 

iliow  my  command  to  outweigh  his,  even  with  you  his  liege 

subjects.     I  am  something  indisposed,  my  lords — something 

fatigued.       Great  pleasure  hath    its  toils   as   well  as  groat 

pain.     I  trust  to  enjoy  your  society  better  to-morrow.     And 

yours  too,  Seignior  Philip  of  Comines.     I  am   told  you  are 

the  annalist  of  the  time  ;  we  that  desire  to  have  a  name  in 

history  must  speak  you   fair,  for  men  say  your  pen  hath  a 

sharp   point,    when   you    will.     Good-night,   my    lord:;   and 

gentles,  to  all  and  each  of  you." 

The  lords  of  Burgundy   retired,  much  pleased   with  the 
grace  of  Louis's  manner  and  the  artful  distribution  of  his 
attentions  ;  and  the  King  was  left  with  only  one  or  two  of 
his  own  personal  followers,  under  the  archway  of  the  base- 
court  of  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  looking  on  the  huge  tower 
which  occupied  one  of  the  angles,  being  in  fact  the  donjon, 
or  principal  keep,  of  the  place.     This  tall,  dark,  massive, 
building  was  seen  clearly  by  the  same  moon  which  was  light- 
ing Quentin  Durward  betwixt  Charleroi  and  Peronne,  which, 
as°the  reader  is  aware,   shone  with   peculiar  luster.      The 
great  keep  was  in  form  nearly  resembling  the  White  Tower 
in  the  citadel  of  London,  but  still  more  ancient  in  its  archi- 
tecture, deriving  its  date,  as  was  affirmed,  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.     The  walls  were  of  a  tremendous  thickness, 
the  windows  very  small,  and  grated  with  bars  of  iron,  and 
Vhc  huge  clumsy  bulk  of  the  building  cast  a  dark  and  por- 
entous  shadow  "over  the  whole  of  the  courtyard. 

**  I  am  not  to  be  lodged  there!  "  the  King  said,  with  a  shud- 
ler  that  had  something  in  it  ominous. 

"No,"  replied  the  gray-headed  seneschal,  who  attended 
in;non  him  unbonneted.  "God  forbid!  Your  Majesty's 
apartments  are  prepared  in  these  lower  buildings  which  are 
hard  by,  and  in  which  King  John  slept  two  nights  before 
the  battle  of  Poictiers." 

"Hum — that  is  no  lucky  omen  either,"  muttered  the 
King;  "but  what  of  the  tower,  my  old  friend?  and  why 
should   you    desire   of   Heaven   that   I   may   not    be    there 

lodged?"  fl>i       ■ 

"Nay,  my  gracious  liege,"  said  the  seneschal,  "1  know  no 
evil  of  the  tower  at  all— only  that  the  sentinels  say  lights  are 
seen,  and  strange  noises  heard,  in  it  at  night  ;  and  there  are 
reasons  why  that  may  be  the  case,  for  anciently  it  was  used 
as  a  state  prison,  and  there  are  many  tales  of  deeds  which 
have  been  done  in  it." 

Louis  asked  no  farther  questions ;   for  no  man  was  more 
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bound  than  ho  to  respect  the  secrets  of  a  prison-honse.  At 
the  door  of  the  apartment  destined  for  his  use,  winch, 
though  of  later  date  than  the  tower,  were  still  both  an<  ient 
and  gloomy,  stood  a  small  party  of  the  Scottish  Guard, 
which  the  Duke,  although,  he  declined  to  concede  the  point 
to  Louis,  had  ordered  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  be  near  the 
P"rson  of  their  master.  The  faithful  Lord  Crawford  waa  at 
their  head. 

"  Crawford — my  honest  and  faithful  Crawford,"  said  the 
King,  "  where  hast  thou  been  to-day  ?  Are  the  lords  of  Bur- 
gundy so  inhospitable  as  to  neglect  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
noble  gentlemen  that  ever  trod  a  court  ?  I  saw  you  not  at 
the  banquet." 

"I  declined  it,  my  liege,"  said  Crawford.  "Times  arc- 
changed  with  me.  The  day  has  been  that  I  could  have  ven- 
tured a  carouse  with  the  best  man  in  Burgundy,  and  that  in 
the  juice  of  his  own  grape  ;  but  a  matter  of  four  pints  now 
flusters  me,  and  I  think  it  concerns  your  Majesty's  service  to 
set  in  this  an  example  to  my  callants." 

"Thou  art  ever  prudent,"  said  the  King;  "but  surely 
your  toil  is  the  less  when  you  have  so  few  men  to  command  ? 
and  a  time  of  festivity  requires  not  so  severe  self-denial  on 
your  part  as  a  time  of  danger." 

"If  I  have  few  men  to  command,"  said  Crawford,  "I 
have  the  more  need  to  keep  the  knaves  in  fitting  condition  ; 
and  whether  this  business  be  like  to  end  in  feasting  or  fight- 
ing, God  and  your  Majesty  knows  better  than  old  John  of 
Crawford." 

"  You  surely  do  not  apprehend  any  danger?"  said  the 
King  hastily,  yet  in  a  whisper. 

"Not  I,"  answered  Crawford.  "I  wish  I  did  ;  for,  as  old 
Earl  Tineman  *  used  to  say,  apprehended  dangers  maybe 
always  defended  dangers.  The  word  for  the  night,  if  your 
Majesty  pleases  ?" 

"Let  it  be  'Burgundy/  in  honor  of  our  host  and  of  a 
liquor  that  you  love,  Crawford." 

"  I  will  quarrel  with  neither  duke  nor  drink  so  called/* 
said  Crawford,  "provided  always  that  both  be  sound,  A 
good  night  to  your  Majesty  !" 

"A  good  night,  my  trusty  Scot,"  said  the  King,  and  pas- 
Bed  on  to  his  apartments. 

At  the  door  of  his  bedroom  Le  Balafre  was  placed  sen- 
tinel. "  Follow  me  hither,"  said  the  King  as  he  passed  iiim  ; 
and  the  archer  accordingly,  like  a  piece  of  machinery  put  in 

*  An  Earl  of  Douglas,  so  called. 
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motion  by  an  artist,  strode  after  him  into  the  apartment, 
and  remained  there  fixed,  silent,  and  motionless,  attending 
the  royal  command. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  that  wandering  paladin,  your 
nephew  ?  "  said  the  king  ;  "  for  he  hath  been  lost  to  us 
since,  like  a  young  knight  who  had  set  out  upon  his  first 
adventures,  he  sent  us  home  two  prisoners,  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  chivalry/' 

••  My  lord,  I  heard  something  of  that,"  said  Balafre.  : 
•'  and  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  believe  that,  if  he  hath  acted 
wrongfully,  it  was  in  no  shape  by  my  precept  or  example, 
since  I  never  was  so  bold  as  to  unhorse  any  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  illustrious  house,  better  knowing  my  own  con- 
dition, and " 

"  Be  silent  on  that  point,"  said  the  King  ;  "  your  nephew 
did  his  duty  in  the  matter." 

"There  indeed,"  continued  Balafre,  "he  had  the  cue 
from  me.  '  Quentin/  said  I  to  him,  '  whatever  comes  of 
it,  remember  you  belong  to  the  Scottish  Archer  Guard,  and 
do  your  duty  whatever  comes  on't.'  " 

"  I  guessed  he  had  some  such  exquisite  instructor,"  said 
Louis  ;  "  but  it  concerns  me  that  you  answer  my  first  ques- 
tion. Have  you  heard  of  your  nephew  of  late  ?  Stand 
aback,  my  masters,"  he  added,  addressing  the  gentlemen  of 
his  chamber,  "  for  this  concerneth  no  ears  but  mine." 

"  Surely,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Balafre,  "  I  have 
seen  this  very  evening  the  groom  Charlet,  whom  my  kins- 
man despatched  from  Liege,  or  some  castle  of  the  bishop's 
which  is  near  it,  and  where  he  hath  lodged  the  Ladies  of 
Croye  in  safety." 

"  Now  Our  Lady  of  heaven  he  praised  for  it !"  said  the 
King.     "  Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? — sure  of  the  good  news  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  aught,"  said  Le  Balafre.  "  The 
fellow,  I  think,  hath  letters  for  your  Majesty  from  the 
Ladies  of  ("rove." 

"  Haste  to  get  them,"  said  the  King.  "  Give  thy  har- 
qnebnss  to  one  of  these  knaves — to  Oliver — to  any  one. 
Now  Our  Lady  of  Embrun  be  praised  !  and  silver  shall  be 
the  screen  thai  surrounds  her  high  altar  ! " 

Louis,  in  this  fit  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  doffed,  as 
usual,  his  hat,  selected  from  the  figures  with  which  it  was 
garnished  that  which  represented  his  favorite  image  of  the 
Virgin,  placed  it  on  a  table,  and,  kneeling  down,  repeated 
reverently  the  vow  he  had  made. 

The  groom,  being  the  first  messenger  whom  Durward  had 
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despatched  from  Schonwaldt,  was  now  introduced  with  his 
letters.  They  were  addressed  to  the  King  by  the  Ladies  of 
Croye,  and  barely  thanked  him  in  very  cold  terms  for  his 
courtesy  while  at  his  court,  and,  something  more  warmly, 
for  having  permitted  them  to  retire,  and  sent  them  in  safety 
from  his  dominions,  expressions  at  which  Louis  laughed 
very  heartily,  instead  of  resenting  them.  He  then  de- 
manded of  Charlet,  with  obvious  interest,  whether  they  had 
not  sustained  some  alarm  or  attack  upon  the  road  :  0 liar- 
let,  a  stupid  fellow,  and  selected  for  that  quality,  gave  a 
very  confused  account  of  the  affray  in  which  hia companion, 
the  Gascon,  had  been  killed,  but  knew  of  no  other.  Again 
Louis  demanded  of  him,  minutely  and  particularly,  the 
route  which  the  party  had  taken  to  Liege  ;  and  seemed  much 
interested  when  he  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  they  had, 
upon  approaching  Namur,  kept  the  more  direet  road  to 
Liege,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Maes,  instead  of  the  left 
bank,  as  recommended  in  their  route.  The  King  then  or- 
dered the  man  a  small  present  and  dismissed  him,  disguising 
the  anxiety  he  had  expressed,  as  if  it  only  concerned  the 
safety  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye. 

Yet  the  news,  though  they  inferred  the  failure  of  one  of 
his  own  favorite  plans,  seemed  to  imply  more  internal  satis- 
faction on  the  King's  part  than  he  would  have  probably  in- 
dicated in  a  case  of  brilliant  success.  He  sighed  like  one 
whose  breast  has  been  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden,  mut- 
tered his  devotional  acknowledgments  with  an  air  of  deep 
sanctity,  raised  up  his  eyes,  and  hastened  to  adjust  newer 
and  surer  schemes  of  ambition. 

With  such  purpose,  Louis  ordered  the  attendance  of  his 
astrologer,  Martins  Galeotti,  who  appeared  with  his  usual 
air  of  assumed  dignity,  yet  not  without  a  shade  of  uncer- 
tainty on  his  brow,  as  if  he  had  doubted  the  King's  kind 
reception.  It  was,  however,  favorable,  even  beyond  the 
warmest  which  he  had  ever  met  with  at  any  former  inter- 
view. Louis  termed  him  his  friend,  his  father  in  the 
sciences,  the  glass  by  which  a  king  should  look  into  distant 
futurity,  and  concluded  by  thrusting  on  his  linger  a  ring  of 
very  considerable  value.  Galeotti,  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  thus  suddenly  raised  his  character  in 
the  estimation  of  Louis,  yet  understood  his  own  profession 
too  well  to  let  that  ignorance  be  seen,  lie  received  with 
grave  modesty  the  praises  of  Louis,  which  he  contended 
were  only  due  to  the  nobleness  of  the  science  which  he 
practised,  a  science  the  rather  the  more  deserving  of  adm- 
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ration  on  account  of  its  working  miracles  through  means  of 
so  feeble  an  agent  as  himself  ;  and  he  and  the  King  took 
leave  for  once  much  satisfied  with  each  other. 

On  the  astrologer's  departure,  Louis  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  appearing  much  exhausted,  dismissed  the  rest 
of  his  attendants,  excepting  Oliver  alone,  who,  creeping 
around  with  gentle  assiduity  and  noiseless  step,  assisted  him 
in  the  task  of  preparing  for  repose. 

While  he  received  this  assistance,  the  King,  unlike  to  his 
"wont,  was  so  silent  and  passive,  that  his  attendant  was  struck 
l>y  the  unusual  change  in  his  deportment.  The  worst  minds 
have  often  something  of  good  principle  in  them  :  banditti 
.show  fidelity  to  their  captain,  and  sometimes  a  protected 
and  promoted  favorite  has  felt  a  gleam  of  sincere  interest  in 
the  monarch  to  whom  he  owed  his  greatness.  Oliver  le 
Diable,  le  Mauvais,  or  by  whatever  other  name  he  was  called 
expressive  of  his  evil  propensities,  was,  nevertheless,  scarcely 
so  completely  identified  with  Satan  as  not  to  feel  some  touch 
•of  grateful  feeling  for  his  master  in  this  singular  condition, 
when,  as  it  seemed,  his  fate  was  deeply  interested,  and  his 
strength  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  After  for  a  short  time 
rendering  to  the  King  in  silence  the  usual  services  paid  by 
a  servant  to  his  master  at  the  toilet,  the  attendant  was  at 
length  tempted  to  say,  with  the  freedom  which  his  sovereign's 
indulgence  had  permitted  him  in  such  circumstances,  "  Tete- 
dieit,  sire,  you  seem  as  if  you  had  lost  a  battle  ;  and  yet  I, 
who  was  near  your  Majesty  during  this  whole  day,  never 
knew  you  fight  a  field  so  gallantly." 

"A  field!"  said  King  Louis,  looking  up,  and  assuming 
his  wonted  causticity  of  tone  and  manner;  "Pasques-dieu, 
my  friend  Oliver,  say  I  have  kept  the  arena  in  a  bull-fight  ; 
for  a  blinder,  and  more  stubborn,  untameable,  uncontroll- 
able brute,  than  our  cousin  of  Burgundy,  never  existed, 
save  in  the  shape  of  a  Murcian  bull,  trained  for  the  bull- 
feasts.  Well,  let  it  pass.  I  dodged  him  bravely.  But, 
Oliver,  rejoice  with  me  that  my  plans  in  Flanders  have  not 
taken  effect,  whether  as  concerning  those  two  rambling  Prin- 
cesses of  Grove,  or  in  Liege — you  understand  me  ?  " 

<s  In  faith,  I  do  not,  sire,"  replied  Oliver;  "  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  the  failure  of 
your  favorite  schemes,  unless  you  tell  me  some  reason  for 
the  change  in  your  own  wishes  and  views." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  King,  "there  is  no  change  in  either, 
in  a  general  view.  But,  PaSgues-dieAi  my  friend,  I  have1 
this  day  learned  more  of  Duke  Charles  than  I  before  knew. 
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When  lie  was  Count  de  Charalois,  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Duke  Philip  and  the  banished  Dauphin  of  France,  we  drank, 
and  hunted,  and  rambled  together,  and  many  a  wild  adven- 
ture we  have  had.  And  in  those  days  I  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  him,  like  that  which  a  strong  spirit  naturally 
assumes  over  a  weak  one.  But  he  has  since  changed — has 
become  a  dogged,  daring,  assuming,  disputatious  dogmatist, 
who  nourishes  an  obvious  wish  to  drive  matters  to  extremities, 
while  he  thinks  he  has  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  I  was 
compelled  to  glide  as  gently  away  from  each  offensive  topic 
as  if  I  touched  red-hot  iron.  I  did  but  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  those  erratic  Countesses  of  Croye,  ere  they  attained  Liege 
— for  thither  I  frankly  confessed  that,  to  the  best  of  un- 
belief, they  were  gone — falling  into  the  hands  of  some  wild 
snapper  upon  the  frontiers,  and,  Pasques-dieu  !  you  would 
have  thought  I  had  spoken  of  sacrilege.  It  is  needless  to 
tell  you  what  he  said,  and  quite  enough  to  say,  that  I  would 
have  held  my  head's  safety  very  insecure,  if,  in  that  moment, 
accounts  had  been  brought  of  the  success  of  thy  friend,  Wil- 
liam with  the  Beard,  in  his  and  thy  honest  scheme  of  better- 
ing himself  by  marriage." 

"  No  friend  of  mine,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver  ; 
u neither  friend  nor  plan  of  mine." 

"True,  Oliver/'  answered  the  king;  "thy  plan  had  not 
been  to  wed,  but  to  shave,  such  a  bridegroom.  Well,  thou 
didst  wish  her  as  bad  a  one.  when  thou  didst  modestly  hint 
at  thyself.  However,  Oliver,  lucky  the  man  who  has  her  not  ; 
for  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  were  the  most  gentle  words 
which  my  gentle  cousin  spoke  of  him  who  should  wed  the 
young  countess,  his  vassal,  without  his  most  ducal  permis- 
sion." 

"And  he  is,  doubtless,  as  jealous  of  any  disturbances  in 
the  good  town  of  Liege  ?"  asked  the  favorite. 

"  As  much,  or  much  more  so,"  replied  the  king,  "  as 
your  understanding  may  easily  anticipate  ;  but,  ever  since  I 
re  olved  on  coming  hither,  my  messengers  have  boon  in 
Liege,  to  repress,  for  the  present,  every  movement  to  insur- 
rection ;  and  my  very  busy  and  bustling  friends,  Ronslaer 
and  Pavilion,  have  orders  to  be  quiet  as  a  mouse  until  this 
happy  meeting  between  my  cousin  and  me  is  over.*' 

••  Judging,  then,  from  your  Majesty's  account,"  said  Oliver 
drily,  "the  utmost  to  be  hoped  from  this  meeting  is,  that 
it  should  not  make  your  condition  worse  ?  Surely  this  is 
like  the  crane  that  thrust  her  head  into  the  fox's'  mouth, 
and  \\;is  glad  to  thank  her  good  fortune  that  it  was  not  bitted 
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off.  Yet  your  Majesty  seemed  deeply  obliged  even  now  to 
the  sage  philosopher  who  eneouraged  you  to  play  so  hopeful 
a  game/5 

"No  game,"  said  the  King,  sharply,  "is  to  be  despaired 
of  until  it  is  lost,  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expeet  it  will 
be  in  my  own  case.  On  the  contrary,  if  nothing  occurs  to 
stir  the  rage  of  this  vindictive  madman,  I  am  sure  of  victory  ; 
and  surely,  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  the  skill  which  selected 
for  my  agent,  as  the  conductor  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye,  a 
youth  whose  horoscope  so  far  corresponded  with  mine,  tint 
he  hath  saved  me  from  danger,  even  by  the  disobedience  of 
my  own  commands,  and  taking  the  route  which  avoided  I)e 
la  Marck's  ambuscade." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver,  "  may  find  many  agents 
who  will  serve  you  on  the  terms  of  acting  rather  after  their 
own  pleasure  than  your  instructions." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Oliver,"  said  Louis  impatiently,  "  the  heathen 
poet  speaks  of  vota  diis  exaudita  malignis, — wishes,  that  is, 
which  the  saints  grant  to  us  in  their  wrath  ;  and  such,  in 
the  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  success  of  William 
do  la  Marck's  exploit,  had  it  taken  place  about  this  time, 
and  while  I  am  in  the  power  of  this  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
And  this  my  own  art  foresaw — fortified  by  that  of  Galeotti  : 
that  is,  I  foresaw  not  the  miscarriage  of  De  la  Marck's  un- 
dertaking, but  I  foresaw  that  the  expedition  of  yonder  Scot- 
tish archer  should  end  happily  for  me.  And  such  has  been 
the  issue,  though  in  a  manner  different  from  what  I  expected  ; 
for  the  stars,  though  they  foretell  general  results,  are  yet 
silent  on  the  means  by  which  such  are  accomplished,  being 
often  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  expect,  or  even  desire. 
But  why  talk  I  of  these  mysteries  to  thee,  Oliver,  who  art  in 
so  far  worse  than  the  very  devil,  who  is  thy  namesake,  since 
he  believes  and  trembles  ;  whereas  thou  art  an  infidel  both 
to  religion  and  to  science,  and  wilt  remain  so  till  thine  own 
destiny  is  accomplished,  which,  as  thy  horoscope  and 
physiognomy  alike  assure  me,  will  be  by  the  intervention  of 
the  gallows  ?" 

"  And  if  it  indeed  shall  be  so."  said  Oliver,  in  a  resigned 
tone  of  voice,  "  it  will  be  so  ordered,  because  I  was  too  grate- 
ful a  servant  to  hesitate  at  executing  the  commands  of  my 
royal  master." 

Louis  burst  into  his  usual  sardonic  laugh.  "  Thou  hast 
broken  thy  lance  on  me  fairly.  Oliver  :  and,  by  Our  Lady, 
thou  art  right,  for  I  defied  thee  to  it.  But,  prithee,  tell  me 
in    sadness,    does   thou    discover   anything    in    these    men's 
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measures  towards  us,  which  may  argue  any  suspicion  of  ill 

"My  liege,"  replied  Oliver,  "your  Majesty  and  yonder 
learned  philosopher  look  for  augury  to  the  stars  and  heavenly 
host  ;  I  am  an  earthly  reptile,  and  consider  but  the  things 
connected  with  my  vocation.  But,  metliinks,  there  is  alack 
of  that  earnest  and  precise  attention  on  your  Majesty,  which 
men  show  to  a  welcome  guest  of  a  degree  so  far  above  them. 
The  Duke,  to-night,  pleaded  weariness,  and  saw  your  Majesty 
not  farther  than  to  the  street,  leaving  to  the  officers  of  his 
household  the  task  of  conveying  you  to  your  lodgings.  The 
rooms  here  are  hastily  and  carelessly  fitted  up  :  the  tapestry 
is  hung  up  awry  ;  and,  in  one  of  the  pieces,  as  you  may 
observe,  the  figures  are  reversed  and  stand  on  their  heads, 
while  the  trees  grow  with  their  roots  uppermost." 

"  Pshaw  !  accident,  and  the  effect  of  hurry,"  said  the 
King.  "  When  did  you  ever  know  me  concerned  about  such 
trifles  as  these  ?  " 

"  Not  on  their  own  account  arc  they  worth  notice,"  said 
Oliver;  "but  as  intimating  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  Duke's  household  observe  your  Grace  to 
be  held  by  him.  Believe  me,  that  had  his  desire  seemed 
sincere  that  your  reception  should  be  in  all  points  marked 
by  scrupulous  attention,  the  zeal  of  his  people  would  have 
made  minutes  do  the  work  of  days.  And  when,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  basin  and  ewer,  "  was  the  furniture  of  your 
Majesty's  toilet  of  other  substance  than  silver  ?" 

"Nay/'  said  the  King,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "that 
last  remark  upon  the  shaving  utensils,  Oliver,  is  too  much 
in  the  style  of  thine  own  peculiar  occupation  to  be  combated 
by  any  one.  True  it  is,  that  when  I  was  only  a  refugee  and 
an  exile,  I  was  served  upon  gold  plate  by  order  of  the  same 
Charles,  who  accounted  silver  too  mean  for  the  Dauphin, 
though  he  seems  to  hold  that  metal  too  rich  for  the  Kino-  of 
France.  Well,  Oliver,  we  will  to  bed.  Our  resolution  has 
been  made  and  executed  :  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
play  manfully  the  game  on  which  we  have  entered.  I  know 
that  my  cousin  of  Burgundy,  like  other  wild  hulls,  shuts  his 
eyes  when  he  begins  his  career.  I  have  hut  to  watch  that 
moment,  like  one  of  the  tauridors  whom  we  saw  at  Burgos, 
and  his  impetuosity  places  him  at  my  mercy." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE    EXPLOSION 

'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all, 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thomson's  Sum  /tier. 

The  preceding  chapter,  agreeable  to  its  title,  was  designed 
as  a  retrospect,  which  might  enable  the  reader  fully  to 
understand  the  terms  upon  which  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  stood  together,  when  the  former, 
moved,  partly  perhaps  by  his  belief  in  astrology,  which  was 
represented  as  favorable  to  the  issue  of  such  a  measure,  and 
in  a  great  measure  doubtless  by  the  conscious  superiority  of 
his  own  powers  of  mind  over  those  of  Charles,  had  adopted 
the  extraordinary,  and  upon  any  other  ground  altogether  in- 
explicable, resolution  of  committing  his  person  to  the  faith 
of  a  fierce  and  exasperated  enemy — a  resolution  also  the 
more  rash  and  unaccountable,  as  there  were  various  examples 
in  that  stormy  time  to  show,  that  safe-conduct-,  however 
solemnly  plighted,  had  proved  no  assurance  for  those  in 
whose  favor  they  were  conceived  ;  and  indeed  the  murder  of 
the  Duke's  grandfather,  at  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  in 
presence  of  the  father  of  Louis,  and  at  an  interview  solemnly 
agreed  upon  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  amnesty, 
was  a  horrible  precedent,  should  the  Duke  be  di  I  to 

resort  to  it. 

But  the  temper  of  Charles,  though  rough,  fierce,  head- 
long and  unyielding,  was  not,  unless  in  the  full  title  of 
passion,  faithless  or  ungenerous,  faults  which  usually  belong 
to  colder  dispositions.  He  was  at  no  pains  to  show  the 
King  more  courtesy  than  the  laws  of  hospitality  positively 
demanded  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  evinced  no  purpose 
of  overleaping  their  sacred  barriers. 

On  the  following  morning  after  the  King's  arrival,  there 
was  a  general  muster  of  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
which  were  so  numerous  and  so  excellently  appointed,  that, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing them  before  his  great  rival.     Indeed,  while  he  paid  the 
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necessary  compliment  of  a  vassal  to  his  suzerain,  in  declar- 
ing that  these  troops  were  the  King's,  and  not  his  own,  the 
curl  of  his  upper  lip  and  the  proud  glance  of  his  eye  inti- 
mated his  consciousness  that  the  words  he  used  were  but 
empty  compliment,  and  that  his  fine  army,  at  his  own  un- 
limited disposal,  was  as  ready  to  march  against  Paris  as  in 
any  other  direction.  It  must  have  added  to  Louis's  mortifi- 
cation, that  he  recognized,  as  forming  part  of  this  host, 
many  banners  of  French  nobility,  not  only  of  A'ormandy 
and  Bretagne,  but  of  provinces  more  immediately  subjected 
to  his  own  authority,  who,  from  various  causes  of  discon- 
tent, had  joined  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

True  to  his  character,  however,  Louis  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  these  malcontents,  while,  in  fact,  he  whs  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  various  means  by  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  detach  them  from  the  banners  of  Burgundy  and  bring 
them  back  to  his  own,  and  resolved  for  that  purpose,  that 
he  would  cause  those  to  whom  he  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  be  secretly  sounded  by  Oliver  and  other  agents. 

He  himself  labored  diligently,  but  at  the  same  time 
cautiously,  to  make  interest  with  the  Duke's  chief  officers 
and  advisers,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  usual  means  of 
familiar  and  frequent  notice,  adroit  flattery,  and  liberal 
presents;  not,  as  he  represented,  to  alienate  their  faithful 
services  from  their  noble  master,  but  that  they  might  lend 
their  aid  in  preserving  peace  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy 
— an  end  so  excellent  in  itself,  and  so  obviously  tending  to 
the  welfare  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  reigning  princes  of 
either. 

The  notice  of  so  great  and  so  wise  a  king  was  in  itself  a 
mighty  bribe;  promises  did  much,  and  direct  gifts,  which 
the  customs  of  the  time  permitted  the  Burgundian  courtiers 
to  accept  without  scruple,  did  still  more.  During  a  boar 
hunt  in  the  forest,  while  the  Duke,  eager  always  upon  the 
immediate  object,  whether  business  or  pleasure,  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  the  ardor  of  the  chase,  Louis,  unrestrained 
by  iiis  presence,  sought  and  found  the  means  of  speaking 
secretly  and  separately  to  many  of  those  who  were  reported 
to  have  most  interest  with  Charles,  among  whom  D'Hymber- 
court  and  Oomines  were  not  forgotten;  nor  did  he  fail  to 
mix  up  the  advances  which  he  made  towards  those  two  dis- 
tinguished persons  with  praises  of  the  valor  and  military 
skill  of  the  first,  and  of  the  profound  sagacity  and  literary 
taltnts  of  the  future  historian  of  the  period. 
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Such  an  opportunity  of  personally  conciliating,  or,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  corrupting,  the  ministers  of  Charles,  was  per- 
haps what  the  King  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  principal, 
object  of  his  visit,  even  if  his  art  should  fail  to  cajole  the 
Duke  himself.  The  connection  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy 
was  so  close,  that  most  of  the  nobles  belonging  to  the  latter 
country  had  hopes  or  actual  interests  connected  with  the 
former,  which  the  favor  of  Louis  could  advance  or  his  per- 
sonal displeasure  destroy.  Formed  for  this  and  every  other 
species  of  intrigue,  liberal  to  profusion  when  it  was  necessary 
to  advance  his  plans,  and  skilful  in  putting  the  most 
plausible  color  upon  his  proposals  and  presents,  the  King 
contrived  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  the  proud  to  their  profit, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  real  or  pretended  patriot  the  good  of 
both  France  and  Burgundy  as  the  ostensible  motive  ;  whilst 
the  party's  own  private  interest,  like  the  concealed  wheel  of 
some  machine,  worked  not  the  less  powerfully  that  its  oper- 
ations were  kept  out  of  sight.  For  each  man  he  had  a  suit- 
able bait  and  a  proper  mode  of  presenting  it  :  he  poured  the 
guerdon  into  the  sleeve  of  those  who  were  too  proud  to  ex- 
tend their  hand,  and  trusted  that  his  bounty,  though  it 
descended  like  the  dew  without  noise  and  imperceptibly, 
would  not  fail  to  produce,  in  due  season,  a  plentiful  cnyp  of 
goodwill  at  least,  perhaps  of  good  offices,  to  the  donor,  hi 
fine,  although  he  had  been  long  paving  the  way  by  his  min- 
isters for  an  establishment  of  such  an  interest  in  the  court 
of  Burgundy  as  should  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
France,  Louis's  own  personal  exertions,  directed  doubtless  by 
the  information  of  which  he  was  previously  possessed,  did 
more  to  accomplish  that  object  in  a  few  hours  than  his 
agents  had  effected  in  years  of  negotiation. 

One  man  alone  the  King  missed  whom  he  had  been  partic- 
ularly desirous  of  conciliating,  and  that  was  the  Count  de 
Crevecceur,  whose  firmness,  during  his  conduct  as  envoy  at 
Plessis,  far  from  exciting  Louis's  resentment,  had  been 
viewed  as  a  reason  for  making  him  his  own  if  possible.  He  was 
not  particularly  gratified  when  he  learnt  that  the  count,  at 
the  head  of  an  hundred  lances,  was  gone  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Brabant  to  assist  the  bishop,  in  case  of  necessity,  against 
William  de  la  Marck  and  his  discontented  subjects  ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  that  the  appearance  of  this  force,  joined 
with  the  directions  which  he  had  sent  by  faithful  messengers, 
would  serve  to  prevent  any  premature  disturbances  in  that 
country,  the  breaking  out  of  which  might,  he  foresaw,  render 
hie  present  situation  very  precarious. 
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The  court  upon  this  occasion  dined  in  the  forest  when  the 
hour  of  noon  arrived,  as  was  common  in  those  great  hunting 
parties  ;  an  arrangement  at  this  time  particularly  agreeable 
to  the  Duke,  desirous  as  he  was  to  abridge  that  ceremonious 
and  deferential  solemnity  with  which  he  was  otherwise  under 
the  necessity  of  receiving  King  Louis.  In  fact,  the  King's 
knowledge  of  human  nature  had  in  one  particular  misled  him 
on  this  remarkable  occasion.  Pie  thought  that  the  Duke 
would  have  been  inexpressibly  flattered  to  have  received  such 
a  mark  of  condescension  and  confidence  from  his  liege  lord  ; 
but  he  forgot  that  the  dependence  of  this  dukedom  upon  the 
crown  of  France  was  privately  the  subject  of  galling  morti- 
fication  to  a  prince  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  and  so  proud  as 
Charles,  whose  aim  it  certainly  was  to  establish  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  presence  of  the  King  at  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  imposed  on  that  prince  the  necessity  of 
exhibiting  himself  in  the  subordinate  character  of  a  vassal, 
and  of  discharging  many  rites  of  feudal  observance  and  def- 
erence, which,  to  one  of  his  haughty  disposition,  resembled 
derogation  from  the  character  of  a  sovereign  prince,  which 
on  all  occasions  he  affected  as  far  as  possible  to  sustain. 

But  although  it  was  possible  to  avoid  much  ceremony  by 
having  the  dinner  upon  the  green  turf,  with  sound  of  bugles, 
oroaching  of  barrels,  and  all  the  freedom  of  a  sylvan  meal, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  evening  repast  should,  even  for  that 
very  reason,  be  held  with  more  than  usual  solemnity. 

Previous  orders  for  this  purpose  had  been  given,  and,  upon 
returning  to  Peronne,  King  Louis  found  a  banquet  prepared 
with  such  a  profusion  of  splendor  and  magnificence,  as  be- 
came the  wealth  of  his  formidable  vassal,  possessed  as  he  was 
of  almost  all  the  Low  Countries,  then  the  richest  portion  of 
Europe.  At  the  head  of  the  long  board,  which  groaned  un- 
der plate  of  gold  and  silver,  filled  to  profusion  with  the  most 
exquisite  dainties,  sat  the  Duke,  and  on  his  right  hand,  up- 
on a  seat  more  elevated  than  his  own,  was  placed  his  royal 
guest.  Behind  him  stood  on  one  side  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  .Gueldres,  who  officiated  as  his  grand  carver,  on  the  other 
Le  Glorieux,  his  jester,  without  wdiorn  he  seldom  stirred  ; 
for,  like  most  men  of  his  hasty  and  coarse  character,  Charles 
carried  to  extremity  the  general  taste  of  that  age  for  court 
fools  and  jesters — experiencing  that  pleasure  in  their  display 
of  eccentricity  and  mental  infirmity  which  his  more  acute, 
but  not  more  benevolent,  rival  loved  better  to  extract  from 
marking  the  imperfections  of  humanity  in  its  nobler  speci- 
mens, and  finding  subject  for  mirth  in  the  "  fears  of  the  brave 
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and  follies  of  the  wise."  And,  indeed,  if  the  anecdote  related 
by  Brant6me  he  true,  that  a  court  fool,  having  overheard 
Louis,  in  one  of  his  agonies  of  repentant  devotion,  confess 
his  accession  to  the  poisoning  of  his  brother,  Henry  Count 
of  Guyenne,  divulged  it  next  day  at  dinner  before  the  as- 
sembled court,  that  monarch  might  be  supposed  rather  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pleasantries  of  professed  jesters  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

But,  on  the  present  occasion,  Louis  neglected  not  to  take 
notice  of  the  favorite  buffoon  of  the  Duke,  and  to  applaud 
his  repartees  ;  which  he  did  the  rather  that  he  thought  he 
saw  that  the  folly  of  Le  Glorieux,  however  grossly  it.  was 
sometimes  displayed,  covered  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  shrewd  and  caustic  observation  proper  to  his  class. 

In  fact,  Tiel  Wetz wetter,  called  Le  Glorieux,  was  by  no 
means  a  jester  of  the  common  stamp.  He  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  excellent  at  many  exercises,  which  seemed 
scarce  reconcilable  with  mental  imbecility,  because  it  must 
have  required  patience  and  attention  to  attain  them.  He 
usually  followed  the  Duke  to  the  chase  and  to  the  fight ;  and 
at  Montrhery,  when  Charles  was  in  considerable  personal 
danger,  wounded  in  the  throat,  and  likely  to  be  made  pris- 
oner by  a  French  knight  who  had  hold  of  his  horse's  rein, 
Tiel  Wetzweiler  charged  the  assailant  so  forcibly  as  to  over- 
throw him  and  disengage  his  master.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
of  this  being  thought  too  serious  a  service  for  a  person  of  his 
condition,  and  that  it  might  excite  him  enemies  among  those 
knights  and  nobles  who  had  left  the  care  of  their  master's 
person  to  the  court  fool.  At  any  rate,  he  chose  rather  to  be 
laughed  at  than  praised  for  his  achievement,  and  made  such 
gasconading  boasts  of  his  exploits  in  the  battle,  that  most 
men  thought  the  rescue  of  Charles  was  as  ideal  as  the  rest 
of  his  tale  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  acquired  the  title 
of  Le  Glorieux  (or  the  boastful),  by  which  he  was  ever  after- 
wards distinguished. 

Le  Glorieux  was  dressed  very  richly,  but  with  little  of  the 
usual  distinction  of  his  profession,  and  that  little  rather  of  a 
symbolical  than  a  very  literal  character.  His  head  was  not 
shorn  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wore  a  profusion  of  long  curled 
hair,  which  descended  from  under  his  cap,  and  joining  with 
a  w ell-arranged  and  handsomely  trimmed  beard,  set  oft'  feat- 
ures which,  but  for  a  wild  lightness  of  eye,  might  have  been 
termed  handsome.  A  ridge  of  scnrlet  velvet,  carried  across 
the  top  of  his  cap,  indicated,  rather  than  positively  repre- 
sented, the  professional  cockVeomb,  which   distinguished 
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the  headgear  of  a  fool  in  right  of  office.  His  bauble,  made 
of  ebony,  was  crested,  as  usual,  with  a  fool's  head,  with  ass's 
•ears  formed  of  silver  ;  but  so  small,  and  so  minutely  carved, 
that,  till  very  closely  examined,  it  might  have  passed  for  an 
official  baton  of  a  more  solemn  character.  These  were  the 
only  badges  of  his  office  which  his  dress  exhibited.  In  other 
respects,  it  was  such  as  to  match  with  that  of  the  most 
courtly  nobles.  His  bonnet  displayed  a  medal  of  gold  ;  he 
wore  a  chain  of  the  same  metal  around  his  neck  ;  and  the 
fashion  of  his  rich  garments  was  not  much  more  fantastic 
than  those  of  young  gallants  who  have  their  clothes  made  in 
the  extremity  of  the  existing  fashion. 

To  this  personage  Charles,  and  Louis,  in  imitation  of  his 
host,  often  addressed  themselves  during  the  entertainment  ; 
and  both  seemed  to  manifest,  by  hearty  laughter,  their 
amusement  at  the  answers  of  Le  Glorieux. 

"  Whose  seats  be  those  that  are  vacant  ?"'  said  Charles  to 
the  jester. 

"One  of  those  at  least  should  be  mine  by  right  of  succes- 
sion, Charles,"  replied  Le  Glorieux. 

"Why  so,  knave  ?"  said  Charles. 

u  Because  they  belong  to  the  Sieur  D'Hymbercourt  and 
Des  Comines,  who  are  gone  so  far  to  fly  their  falcons  that 
they  have  forgot  their  supper.  They  who  would  rather  look 
at  a  kite  on  the  wing  than  a  peasant  on  the  board  are  of  kin 
to  the  fool,  and  he  should  succeed  to  the  stools,  as  a  part  of 
their  movable  estate." 

"  That  is  but  a  stale  jest,  my  friend  Tiel,"  said  the  Duke  ; 
"but,  fools  or  wise  men,  here  come  the  defaulters." 

As  he  spoke,  Comines  and  D'Hymbercourt  entered  the 
room,  and,  after  having  made  their  reverence  to  the  two 
princes,  assumed  in  silence  the  seats  which  were  left  vacant 
for  them. 

"  What  ho  !  sirs,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  addressing  them, 
"your  sport  has  been  either  very  good  or  very  bad,  to  lead 
you  so  far  and  so  late.  Sir  Philip  des  Comines,  you  are 
dejected  ;  hath  D'llymbercourt  won  so  heavy  a  wager  on 
you  ?  You  are  a  philosopher,  and  should  not  grieve  at  bad 
fortune.  By  St.  George  !  D'Hymbercourt  looks  as  sad  ;is 
thou  dost.  How  now,  sirs  ?  Have  you  found  no  game  ?  or 
have  you  lost  your  falcons  ?  or  has  a  witch  crossed  your  way  ? 
or  has  the  Wild  Huntsman*  met  you  in  the  forest?     By  my 

*  The  famous  apparition,  sometimes  called  Le  Grand  Veneur. 
Sully  gives  some  account  of  this  hunting  specter. 
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honor,  yon  seem  as  if  you  were  come  to  a  tuneral,  not  a 
festival." 

While  the  Duke  spoke,  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  all 
directed  towards  D'Hymbercourt  and  Des  Comines  ;  and  the 
embarrassment  and  dejection  of  their  countenances,  neither 
being  of  that  class  of  persons  to  whom  such  expression  of 
anxious  melancholy  was  natural,  became  so  remarkable,  that 
the  mirth  and  laughter  of  the  company,  which  the  rapid  cir- 
culation of  goblets  of  excellent  wine  had  raised  to  a  consider- 
able height,  was  gradually  hushed,  and,  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  reason  for  such  a  change  in  their  spirits,  men  spoke 
in  wiiispers  to  each  other,  as  on  the  eve  of  expecting  some 
strange  and  important  tidings. 

"What  means  this  silence,  Messires  ? "  said  the  Duke, 
elevating  his  voice,  which  was  naturally  harsh.  "If  you 
bring  these  strange  looks,  and  this  stranger  silence,  into 
festivity,  we  shall  wish  you  had  abode  in  the  marshes  seek- 
ing for  herons,  or  rather  for  woodcocks  and  howlets." 

"  My  gracious  lord,"  said  Des  Comines,  "as  we  were  about 
to  return  hither  from  the  forest,  we  met  the  Count  of  Creve- 
coeur." 

"How!"  said  the  Duke;  "already  returned  from  Bra- 
bant ?  but  he  found  all  well  there,  doubtless  ?  " 

"  The  count  himself  will  presently  give  your  Grace  an  ac- 
count of  his  news,"  said  D'Hymbercourt,  "which  we  have 
heard  but  imperfectly." 

"  Body  of  me,  where  is  the  count  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  He  changes  his  dress,  to  wait  upon  your  Highness,"  an- 
swered D'Hymbercourt. 

"His  dress!  Saint-Mean!"  exclaimed  the  impatient 
prince,  "  what  care  I  for  his  dress  ?  I  think  you  have  con- 
spired with  him  to  drive  me  mad." 

"  Or  rather  to  be  plain,"  said  Des  Comines,  "  he  wishes  to 
communicate  these  news  at  a  private  audience." 

"  Teste-dieu  !  my  lord  king,"  said  Charles,  "this  is  ever 
the  way  our  counselors  serve  us.  If  they  have  got  hold  of 
aught  which  they  consider  as  important  for  our  ears,  they 
look  as  grave  upon  the  matter,  and  are  as  proud  of  their  bur- 
den as  an  ass  of  a  new  pack-saddle.  Some  one  bid  Crevecoeur 
come  to  us  directly  !  He  comes  from  the  frontiers  of  Liege, 
and  we,  at  least  (he  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  pronoun), 
have  no  secrets  in  that  quarter  which  we  would  shun  to  have 
proclaimed  before  the  assembled  world." 

All  perceived  that  the  Duke  had  drunk  so  much  wine  as  to 
increase  the  native  obstinacy  of  his  disposition  ;  and  though 
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many  would  willingly  have  suggested  that  the  present  was 
neither  a  time  for  hearing  news,  nor  for  taking  counsel,  yet 
all  knew  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  too  well  to  venture  on 
farther  interference,  and  sat  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
tidings  which  the  count  might  have  to  communicate. 

A  brief  interval  intervened,  during  which  the  Duke  re- 
mained looking  eagerly  to  the  door,  as  if  in  a  transport  of 
impatience,  whilst  the  guests  sat  with  their  eyes  bent  on  the 
table,  as  if  to  conceal  their  curiosity  and  anxiety.  Louis 
alone  maintaining  perfect  composure,  continued  his  conversa- 
tion alternately  with  the  grand  carver  and  with  the  jester. 

At  length  Crevecceur  entered,  and  was  presently  saluted  by 
the  hurried  question  of  his  master,  "  What  news  from  Liege 
and  Brabant,  sir  count  ?  The  report  of  your  arrival  has 
chased  mirth  from  our  table  ;  we  hope  your  actual  presence 
will  bring  it  back  to  us." 

"My  liege  and  master,"  answered  the  count,  in  a  firm  but 
melancholy  tone,  "the  news  which  I  bring  you  are  fitter  for 
the  council-board  than  the  f easting-table." 

"Out  with  them,  man,  if  they  were  tidings  from  Anti- 
christ \"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but  I  can  guess  them  :  the  Lie- 
geois  are  again  in  mutiny." 

"  They  are  my  lord,"  said  Crevecoeur,  very  gravely. 

"  Look  there,  man,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  have  hit  at  once  on 
what  you  have  been  so  much  afraid  to  mention  to  me  :  the 
harebrained  burghers  are  again  in  arms.  It  could  not  be  in 
better  time,  for  we  may  at  present  have  the  advice  of  our  own 
suzerain,"  bowing  to  King  Louis,  with  eyes  which  spoke  the 
most  bitter,  though  suppressed,  resentment,  "  to  teach  us 
how  such  mutineers  should  be  dealt  with.  Hast  thou  more 
news  in  thy  packet  ?  Out  with  them,  and  then  answer  for 
yourself  why  you  went  not  forward  to  assist  the  bishop." 

'-  My  lord,  the  farther  tidings  are  heavy  for  me  to  tell,  and 
will  be  afflicting  to  you  to  hear.  No  aid  of  mine,  or  of  living 
chivalry,  could  have  availed  the  excellent  prelate.  William 
de  la  Marck,  united  with  the  insurgent  Liegeois,  has  taken 
his  castle  of  Schonwaldt,  and  murdered  him  in  his  own 
hall." 

"  Murdered  him!  "  repeated  the  Duke,  in  a  deep  and  low 
tone,  but  which  nevertheless  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of 
the  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled  to  the  other  ;  "  thou 
hast  been  imposed  upon,  Grevecu'ur,  by  some  wild  report  ; 
it  is  impossible  !  " 

"  Alas,  my  lord  !"  said  the  count,  "  I  have  it  from  an  eye- 
witness, an  archer  of  the  King  of  France's  Scottish  Guard, 
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who  was  in  the  hall  when  the  murder  was  committed  by  Wil- 
liam (ie  la  Marek's  order." 

"  And  who  was  doubtless  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  hor- 
rible sacrilege  ;  "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  starting  up  and 
ing  with  his  foot  with  such  fury,  that  he  dashed  in  pieces 
the  footstool  which  was  placed  before  him.  "  Bar  the  doors 
of  this  hall,  gentlemen — secure  the  windows — let  no  stran- 
ger stir  from  his  seat,  upon  pain  of  instant  death  !  Gentle- 
men of  my  chamber,  draw  your  swords."  And  turning 
upon  Louis,  he  advanced  his  own  hand  slowlv  and  delibera- 
tely  to  the  hilt  of  his  weapon  ;  while  the  King,  without 
either  showing  fear  or  assuming  a  defensive  posture,  only 
said — 

"  These  news,  fair  cousin,  have  staggered  your  reason." 

"  No  !"  replied  the  Duke,  in  a  terrible  tone,  "  but  they 
have  awakened  a  just  resentment,  which  I  have  too  long 
suffered  to  be  stifled  by  trivial  considerations  of  circumstance 
and  place.  Murderer  of  thy  brother  ! — rebel  against  thy 
parent  ! — tyrant  over  thy  subjects  ! — treacherous  ally  ! — per- 
jured king  ! — dishonored  gentleman  ! — thou  art  in  my 
power,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

" Rather  thank  my  folly,"  said  the  King  ;  "for  when  we 
met  on  equal  terms  at  Montl'hery,  methinks  you  wished  your- 
self farther  from  me  than  we  are  now." 

The  Duke  still  held  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but 
refrained  to  draw  his  weapon,  or  to  strike  a  foe  who  offered 
no  sort  of  resistance  which  could  in  anywise  provoke  vio- 
lence. 

Meanwhile,  wild  and  general  confusion  spread  itself 
through  the  hall.  The  doors  were  now  fastened  and  guarded 
by  order  of  the  Duke  ;  but  several  of  the  French  nobles,  few 
as  they  were  in  number,  started  from  their  seats,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  defense  of  their  sovereign.  Louis  had  spoken 
not  a  word  either  to  Orleans  or  Dunois  since  they  were  lib- 
erated from  restraint  at  the  Castle  of  Loches,  if  it  could  be 
termed  liberation  to  be  dragged  in  King  Louis's  train,  ob- 
jects of  suspicion  evidently  rather  than  of  respect  and  re- 
gard ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  voice  of  Dunois  was  first  heard 
above  the  tumult  addressing  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Bar- 
gundy.  "Sir  duke,  you  have  forgotten  that  you  are  a  vas- 
sal of  France,  and  that  we,  your  guests,  are  Frenchmen.  If 
you  lift  a  hand  against  our  monarch,  prepare  to  sustain  the 
utmost  effects  of  our  despair  ;  for,  credit  me,  we  shall  feast 
as  high  with  the  blood  of  Burgundy  as  we  have  done  with 
its  wine.     Courage,  my  Lord  of  Orleans  ;  and  you,  gentle- 
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men  of  France,  form  yourselves  round  Dunois,  and  do  as  be 
does  !  " 

It  was  in  that  moment  when  a  king  might  see  upon  what 
tempers  he  could  certainly  rely.  The  few  independent  no- 
bles and  knights  who  attended  Louis,  most  of  whom  had 
only  received  from  him  frowns  or  discountenance,  unap- 
palled  by  the  display  of  infinitely  superior  force,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  destruction  in  case  they  came  to  blows,  hastened 
to  array  themselves  around  Dunois,  and,  led  by  him,  to  press 
towards  the  head  of  the  table  where  the  contending  princes 
were  seated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tools  and  agents  whom  Louis  had 
dragged  forward  out  of  their  fitting  and  natural  places  into 
importance  which  was  not  due  to  them,  showed  cowardice 
and  cold  heart,  and,  remaining  still  in  their  seats,  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  provoke  their  fate  by  intermeddling,  whatever 
might  become  of  their  benefactor. 

The  first  of  the  more  generous  party  was  the  venerable 
Lord  Crawford,  who,  with  an  agility  which  no  one  would 
have  expected  at  his  years,  forced  his  way  through  all  op- 
position, which  was  the  less  violent,  as  many  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  either  from  a  point  of  honor  or  a  secret  inclination  to 
prevent  Louis's  impending  fate,  gave  way  to  him,  and  threw 
himself  boldly  between  the  King  and  the  Duke.  He  then 
placed  his  bonnet,  from  which  his  white  hair  escaped  in  dis- 
heveled tresses,  upon  one  side  of  his  head  ;  his  pale  cheek 
and  withered  brow  colored,  and  his  aged  eye  lightened  with 
all  the  fire  of  a  gallant  who  is  about  to  dare  some  desperate 
action.  His  cloak  was  flung  over  one  shoulder,  and  his  ac- 
tion intimated  his  readiness  to  wrap  it  about  his  left  arm, 
while  he  unsheathed  his  sword  with  his  right. 

"  I  have  fought  for  his  father  and  his  grandsire,"  that  was 
all  he  said,  "  and,  by  St.  Andrew,  end  the  matter  as  it  will, 
I  will  not  fail  him  at  this  pinch." 

What  has  taken  some  time  to  narrate  happened,  in  fact, 
with  the  speed  of  light ;  for  so  soon  as  the  Duke  assumed 
his  threatening  posture,  Crawford  had  thrown  himself  be- 
twixt him  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance  ;  and  the  French 
gentlemen,  drawing  together  as  fast  as  they  could,  were 
crowding  to  the  same  point. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  still  remained  with  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of  giving  the  signal  for  a 
general  onset,  which  must  necessarily  have  ended  in  the 
massacre  of  the  weaker  party,  when  Crevecoeur  rushed  for- 
ward and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  "  My  liege 
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Lord  of  Burgundy,  beware  what  you  do  !  This  is  yov.r  hall, 
you  are  the  King'  vassal  ;  do  not  spill  the  blood  of  your 
gue&t  on  your  hearth,  the  blood  of  your  sovereign  on  the 
throne  you  have  erected  for  him,  and  to  which  he  came  under 
your  safeguard.  For  the  sake  of  your  house's  honor,  do  not 
attempt  to  revenge  one  horrid  murder  by  another  yet  worse  !  " 

"  Out  of  my  road,  Crevecceur,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  and 
let  my  vengeance  pass  !  Out  of  my  path  !  The  wrath  of 
kings  is  to  be  dreaded  like  that  of  Heaven." 

"Only  when,  like  that  of  Heaven,  it  is  just,"  answered 
Crevecceur  firmly.  "Let  me  pray  of  you,  my  lord,  to  rein 
the  violence  of  your  temper,  however  justly  offended.  And 
for  you  my,  lords  of  France,  where  resistance  is  un- 
availing, let  me  recommend  you  to  forbear  whatever  may 
lead  towards  bloodshed." 

"He  is  right,"  said  Louis,  whose  coolness  forsook  him 
not  in  that  dreadful  moment,  and  who  easily  foresaw  that 
if  a  brawl  should  commence,  more  violence  would  be  dared 
and  done  in  the  heat  of  blood  than  was  likely  to  be  attempted 
if  peace  were  preserved.  "  My  cousin  Orleans — kind  Du- 
nois — and  you,  my  trusty  Crawford — bring  not  on  ruin  and 
bloodshed  by  taking  offense  too  hastily.  Our  cousin  the  Duke 
is  chafed  at  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  a  near  and  loving  friend, 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Liege,  whose  slaughter  we  lament 
as  he  does.  Ancient  and,  unhappily,  recent  subjects  of 
jealousy  lead  him  to  suspect  us  of  having  abetted  a  crime 
which  our  bosom  abhors.  Should  our  host  murder  us  on 
this  spot — us,  his  king  and  his  kinsman,  under  a  false  impres- 
sion of  our  being  accessary  to  this  unhappy  accident,  our 
fate  will  be  little  lightened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  ag- 
gravated, by  your  stirring.  Therefore,  stand  back,  Crawford. 
Were  it  my  last  word,  I  speak  as  a  king  to  his  officers,  and 
demand  obedience.  Stand  back,  and,  if  it  is  required,  yield 
up  your  sword.  I  command  you  to  do  so,  and  your  oath 
obliges  you  to  obey." 

"  True — true,  my  lord,"  said  Crawford  stepping  back, 
and  returning  to  the  sheath  the  blade  he  had  half  drawn. 
"  It  may  be  all  very  true  ;  but,  by  my  honor,  if  I  were  at 
the  head  of  threescore  and  ten  of  my  brave  fellows,  instead 
of  being  loaded  with  more  than  the  like  number  of  years,  I 
would  try  whether  I  could  have  some  reason  out  of  these 
line  gallants,  with  their  golden  chains  and  looped-up  bonnets, 
with  braw-warld  dyes  and  devices  on  them." 

The  Duke  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for 
a   considerable   space,    and    then    said,    with   bitter   irony, 
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<(  Cr&Vecceur,  you  say  well  ;  and.  it  concerns  our  honor,  that 
our  obligations  to  this  great  king,  our  honored  and  loving 
guest,  be  not  so  hastily  adjusted,  as  in  our  hasty  anger  we 
bad  at  first  proposed.  We  will  so  act  that  all  Europe  shall 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  our  proceedings.  Gentlemen  of 
France,  you  must  render  up  your  arms  to  my  officers  !  Your 
master  lias  broken  the  truce,  and  has  no  title  to  take  farther 
benefit  of  it.  In  compassion,  however,  to  your  sentiments 
of  honor,  and  in  respect  to  the  rank  which  he  hath 
disgraced  and  the  race  which  he  hath  degenerated,  we 
ask  not  our  cousin  Louis's  sword." 

"  Not  one  of  us,"  said  Dunois,  "  will  resign  our  weapon, 
or  quit  this  hall,  unless  we  are  assured  of  at  least  our  king's 
safety,  in  life  and  limb." 

"  Nor  will  a  man  of  the  Scottish  Guard,"  exclaimed 
Crawford,  "  lay  down  his  arms,  save  at  the  command  of 
the  King  of  France,  or  his  High  Constable." 

"  Brave  Dunois,"  said  Louis,  "  and  you,  my  trusty 
Crawford,  your  zeal  will  do  me  injury  instead  of  benefit.  I 
trust,''  he  added,  with  dignity,  '*  in  my  rightful  cause 
more  than  in  a  vain  resistance,  which  would  but  cost  the 
lives  of  my  best  and  bravest.  Give  up  your  swords  ;  the 
noble  Burgimdians  who  accept  such  honorable  pledges  will 
be  more  able  than  you  are  to  protect  both  you  and  me. 
Give  up  your  swords.     It  is  I  who  command  you." 

It  was  thus  that,  in  this  dreadful  emergency,  Louis  showed 
the  promptitude  of  decision  and  clearness  of  judgment 
which  alone  could  have  saved  his  life.  He  was  aware  that 
until  actual  blows  were  exchanged  he  should  have  the  as- 
sistance of  most  of  the  nobles  present  to  moderate  the  fury 
of  their  prince  ;  but  that,  were  a  melee  once  commenced,  he 
himself  and  his  few  adherents  must  be  instantly  murdered. 
At  the  same  time,  his  worst  enemies  confessed  that  his 
demeanor  had  in  it  nothing  either  of  meanness  or  coward  i  •. 
He  shunned  to  aggravate  into  frenzy  the  wrath  of  the  Duke  ; 
but  In;  neither  deprecated  nor  seemed  to  fear  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  look  on  him  with  the  calm  and  fixed  attention 
with  which  a  brave  man  eves  the  menacing  gestures  of  a 
lunatic,  whilst  conscious  that  his  own  steadiness  and  com- 
posure operate  as  an  insensible  and  powerful  check  on  the 
rage  even  of  insanity. 

Crawford,  at  the  King's  command,  threw  his  sword  to 
Cr  sveeceur,  saying,  "Take  it,  and  the  devil  give  you  joy  of 
it  !  It  is  no  dishonor  to  the  rightful  owner  who  yields  it, 
for  we  have  had  no  fair  play." 
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"Hold,  gentlemen/5  said  the  Duke,  in  a  broken  voice,  as 
one  whom  passion  bad  almost  deprived  of  utterance,  "  retain 
your  swords  ;  it  is  sufficient  you  promise  not  to  use  them. 
And  you,  Louis  of  Valois,  must  regard  yourself  as  my 
prisoner,  until  you  are  cleared  of  having  abetted  sacrili 
and  murder.  Have  him  to  the  castb.  Have  him  to  Earl 
Herbert's  Tower.  Let  him  have  six  gentlemen  of  his  train 
to  attend  him,  such  as  he  shall  choose.  My  Lord  of  Craw- 
ford, your  guard  must  leave  the  castle,  and  shall  be  honor- 
ably'quartered  elsewhere.  Up  with  every  drawbridge,  and 
down  with  every  portcullis.  Let  the  gates  of  the  town  be 
trebly  guarded.  Draw  the  floating-bridge  to  the  right-hand 
side  of&the  river.  Bring  round  the  castle  my  band  of  Black 
Walloons,  and  treble  the  sentinels  on  every  post !  You, 
D'Hymbercourt,  look  that  patrols  of  horse  and  foot  make 
the  round  of  the  town  every  half  hour  during  the  night, 
and  every  hour  during  the  next  day— if  indeed  such  ward 
shall  be  necessary  after  daybreak,  for  it  is  like  we  may  be 
sudden  in  this  matter.  Look  to  the  person  of  Louis,  as  you 
love  your  life  ! "  _ 

He  started  from  the  table  in  fierce  and  moody  haste, 
darted  a  glance  of  mortal  enmity  at  the  King,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  apartment. 

"Sirs/'  said  the  King,  looking  with  dignity  around  him, 
"  grief  for  the  death  of  his  ally  hath  made  your  prince 
frantic.  I  trust  vou  know  better\our  duty,  as  knights  and 
noblemen,  than  to  abet  him  in  his  treasonable  violence 
against  the  person  of  his  liege  lord." 

At  this  moment  was  heard  in  the  streets  the  sound  of 
drums  beating  and  horns  blowing,  to  call  out  the  soldiery  in 
every  direction. 

"We  are,"  said  Crevecoeur,  who  acted  as  the  marshal  of 
the  Duke's  household,  "subjects  of  Burgundy,  and  must  do 
our  duty  as  such.  Our  hopes  and  prayers,  and  our  effort-, 
will  not" be  wanting  to  bring  about  peace  and  union  between 
vour  Majesty  and  our  liege  lord.  Meantime,  we  must  obey 
his  commands.  These  other  lords  and  knights  will  be  proud 
to  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Orleans,  of  the  brave  Dunois,  and  the  stout  Lord  Crawford. 
I  myself  must  be  your  Majesty's  chamberlain,  and  bring  you 
to  vour  apartments  in  other  guise  than  would  be  my  desire, 
remembering  the  hospitality  of  Plessis.  You  have  only  to 
choose  your  attendants  whom  the  Duke's  commands  limit  to 

six." 

"  Then,"  said  the  King,  looking  around  him,  and  think- 
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ing  for  a  moment,  "I  desire  the  attendance  of  Oliver  le 
Dain,  of  a  private  of  my  Life- Guard,  called  Balafre  who  may 
be  unarmed  if  you  will,  of  Tristan  l'Hermite,  with  two  of 
his  people,  and  my  right  loyal  and  trusty  philosopher, 
Martins  Galeotti." 

"  Your  Majesty's  will  shall  be  complied  with  in  nil  points," 
said  the  Count  de  Crevecceur.  "  Galeotti,"  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  inquiry,  "is,  I  understand,  at  present  supping 
in  some  buxom  company,  but  he  shall  instantly  )pe  sent  for  ; 
the  others  will  obey  your  Majesty's  command  upon  the  in- 
stant." 

"  Forward,  then,  to  the  new  abode,  which  the  hospitality 
of  our  cousin  provides  for  us,"  said  the  King.  "  We  know 
it  is  strong,  and  have  only  to  hope  it  may  be  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  safe." 

"Heard  yon  the  choice  which  King  Louis  has  made  of  his 
attendants  ?"  said  Le  Glorieux  to  Count  Crevecceur  apart, 
as  they  followed  Louis  from  the  hall. 

"  Surely,  my  merry  gossip,"  replied  the  count.  "  What 
hast  thou" to  object  to  them  ?" 

"Nothing — nothing,  only  they  are  a  rare  election!  A 
panderly  barber,  a  Scottish  hired  cut-throat,  a  chief  hang- 
man and  his  two  assistants,  and  a  thieving  charlatan.  I  will 
along  with  you,  Crevecceur  and  take  a  lesson  in  the  degrees 
of  roguery,  from  observing  your  skill  in  marshaling  them. 
The  devil  himself  could  scarce  have  summoned  such  a  synod, 
or  have  been  a  better  president  amongst  them." 

Accordingly,  the  all-licensed  jester,  seizing  the  count's 
arm  familiarly,  began  to  inarch  along  with  him.  while*  under 
a  strong  guard,  yet  forgetting  no  semblance  of  respect,  he 
conducted  the  King  towards  his  new  apartment.* 

*  See  Historical  Epitome.     Note  38. 
21 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

UNCERTAINTY 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down  ; 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II. 

Forty  men-at-arms,  carrying  alternately  naked  swords  and 
blazing  torches,  served  as  the  escort,  or  rather  the  guard,  of 
King  Louis,  from  the  town-hall  of  Peronne  to  the  castle  ; 
and  as  he  entered  within  its  darksome  and  gloomy  strength, 
it  semed  as  if  a  voice  screamed  in  his  ear  that  warning  which 
the  Florentine  has  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  the  infernal 
regions,  "  Leave  all  hope  behind  !" 

At  that  moment,  perhaps,  some  feeling  of  remorse  might 
have  crossed  the  King's  mind,  had  he  thought  on  the  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  whom,  without  cause,  or  in  light  sus- 
picion, he  had  committed  to  the  abysses  of  his  dungeons, 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  liberty,  and  loathing  even  the  life  to 
which  they  clung  by  animal  instinct. 

The  broad  glare  of  the  torches  outfacing  the  pale  moon, 
which  was  more  obscured  on  this  than  on  the  former  night, 
and  the  red  smoky  light  which  they  dispersed  around  the 
ancient  buildings,  gave  a  darker  shade  to  that  huge  donjon, 
called  the  Earl  Herbert's  Tower.  It  was  the  same  that  Louis 
had  viewed  with  misgiving  presentiment  on  the  preceding- 
evening,  and  of  which  he  was  now  doomed  to  become  an  in- 
habitant, under  the  terror  of  what  violence  soever  the  wrath- 
ful temper  of  his  overgrown  vassal  might  tempt  him  to 
exercise  in  those  secret  recesses  of  despotism. 

To  aggravate  the  King's  painful  feelings,  he  saw,  as  he 
crossed  the  courtyard,  several  bodies,  over  each  of  which  had 
been  hastily  flung  a  military  cloak.  He  was  not  long  of  dis- 
cerning that  they  were  corpses  of  slain  archers  of  the  Scot- 
tish Guard,  who,  having  disputed,  as  the  Count  Crevecoeur 
informed  him,  the  command  given  them  to  quit  the  post 
near  the  King's  apartments,  a  brawl  had  ensued  between 
them  and  the  Duke's  Walloon  bodyguards,  and  before  it 
could  be  composed  by  the  officers  on  either  side,  several  lives 

had  been  lost. 

322 
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"  My  trusty  Scots  !  "  said  the  King,  as  lie  looked  upon  this 
melancholy  spectacle  ;  "  had  they  brought  only  man  to  man, 
all  Flanders — ay,  and  Burgundy  to  boot — had  not  furnished 
champions  to  mate  you." 

"  Yes,  an  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Balafre,  who  at- 
tended close  behind  the  King,  "  Maistery  mows  the  meadow  : 
few  men  can  fight  more  than  two  at  once.  I  myself  never 
care  to  meet  three,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  special  duty, 
when  one  must  not  stand  to  count  heads." 

"Art  thou  there,  old  acquaintance  ?"  said  the  King,  look- 
ing behind  him  ;    "then  I  have  one  true  subject  with  me 

yet-" 

"And  a  faithful  minister,  whether  in  your  councils,  or  in 
his  offices  about  your  royal  person,"  whispered  Oliver  le 
Dain. 

"We  are  all  faithful,"  said  Tristan  l'Hermite,  gruffly, 
"  for  should  they  put  to  death  your  Majesty,  there  is  not 
one  of  us  whom  they  would  suffer  to  survive  you,  even  if  we 
would. " 

"  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  good  corporal  bail  for  fidelity," 
said  Le  Glorieux,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  rest- 
lessness proper  to  an  infirm  brain,  had  thrust  himself  into 
their  company. 

Meanwhile,  the  seneschal,  hastily  summoned,  was  turning 
with  laborious  effort  the  ponderous  key  which  opened  the  re- 
luctant gate  of  the  huge  Gothic  keep,  and  was  at  last  fain  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  one  of  Crevecceur's  attendants. 
When  they  had  succeeded,  six  men  entered  with  torches,  and 
showed  the  way  through  a  narrow  and  winding  passage,  com- 
manded at  different  points  by  shot-holes  from  vaults  and 
casements  constructed  behind,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the 
massive  walls.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  arose  a  stair  of 
corresponding  rudeness,  consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
roughly  dressed  with  the  hammer,  and  of  unequal. height. 
Haying  mounted  this  ascent,  a  strong  iron-clenched  door 
admitted  them  to  what  had  been  the  great  hall  of  the  don- 
jon, lighted  but  very  faintly  even  during  the  daytime,  for 
the  apertures,  diminished  in  appearance  by  the  excessive 
thickness  of  the  walls,  resembled  slits  rather  than  windows, 
and  now,  but  for  the  blaze  of  the  torches,  almost  perfectly 
dark.  Two  or  three  bats,  and  other  birds  of  evil  presage, 
roused  by  the  unusual  glare,  flew  against  the  lights  and 
threatened  to  extinguish  them  ;  while  the  seneschal  formally 
apologized  to  the  King  that  the  state-hall  had  not  been  put 
in  order,  such  was  the  hurry  of  the  notice  sent  to  him  ;  and 
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adding,  that,  in  truth,  the  apartment  had  not  been  in  use  for 
twenty  years,  and  rarely  before  that  time,  so  far  as  ever  he 
had  heard,  since  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Simple. 

"  King  Charles  the  Simple  !  "  echoed  Louis  ;  "  I  know  the 
history  of  the  tower  now.  He  was  here  murdered  by  his 
treacherous  vassal,  Herbert,  Earl  of  Vermandois.— so  say  our 
annals.  1  knew  there  was  something  concerning  the  Castle 
of  Peronne  which  dwelt  on  my  mind,  though  I  could  not 
recall  the  circumstance.     Here,  then,   my  predecessor  was 

slain  ?"  ;;   . 

f*  Not  here,  not  exactly  here,  and  please  your  Majesty, 
said  the  old  seneschal,  stepping  with  the  eager  haste  of  a 
cicerone,  who  shows  the  curiosities  of  such  a  place — "  not 
here.,  but  in  the  side-chamber  a  little  onward,  which  opens 
from  your  Majesty's  bedchamber/*' 

He 'hastily  opened  a  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
which  led  into  a  bedchamber,  small,  as  is  usual  in  such  old 
buildings,  but,  even  for  that  reason,  rather  more  comfortable 
than  the  waste  hall  through  which  they  had  passed.  Some 
hasty  preparations  had  been  here  made  for  the  King's  accom- 
modation. Arras  had  been  tacked  up,  a  fire  lighted  in  the 
rusty  cerate,  which  had  been  long  unused,  and  a  pallet  laid 
down  for  those  gentlemen  who  were  to  pass  the  night  in  his 
chamber,  as  was  then  usual. 

"  \\Te  will  get  beds  in  the  hall  for  the  rest  of  your  attend- 
ants,*' said  the  garrulous  old  man  ;  "  but  wehave  had  such 
brief  notice,  if  it  please  your  Majesty.  And  if  it  please  your 
Majesty  to  look  upon  this  little  wicket  behind  the  arras,  it 
opens  into  the  little  old  cabinet  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
where  Charles  was  slain,  and  there  is  a  secret  passage  from 
below,  which  admitted  the  men  who  were  to  deal  with  him. 
And  your  Majesty,  whose  eyesight  I  hope  is  better  than  mine, 
may  see  the  blood  still  on  the  oak  floor,  though  the  thing- 
was  done  five  hundred  years  ago.'* 

While  lie  thus  spoke,  hekept  fumbling  to  open  the  postern 
of  which  he  spoke,  until  the  King  said,  "  Forbear,  old  man 
—forbear  but  a  little  while,  when  thou  mavst  have  a  newer 
tale  to  tell,  and  fresher  blood  to  show.     My  Lord  of  Creve- 

coenr,  what  say  you  ?" 

<>  /can  but  answer,  sire,  that  these  two  interior  apartments 
are  as  much  at  your  Majesty's  disposal  as  those  in  your  own 
castle  at  Plessis^  and  that  Cfevecceur,  a  name  never  blackened 
by  treachery  or  assassination,  has  the  guard  of  the  exterior 

defenses  of  it."  :■•,..,    ;, 

"But  the  private  passage  into  that  closet,  ot  which  the 
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old  man  speaks!''  Tins  King  Louis  said  in  a  ;ow  and 
anxious  tone,  holding  Crevecceur's  arm  fast  with  one  hand, 
and  pointing  to  the  wicket  door  with  the  other. 

"  It  must  be  some  dream  of  Mornay's,"  said  Crevecoour, 
'•  or  some  old  and  absurd  tradition  of  the  place  ;  but  we  will 
examine." 

He  was  about  to  open  the  closet  door,  when  Louis  answered, 
"'No,  Creveeoeur,  no;  your  honor  is  sufficient  warrant. 
But  what  will  your  duke  do  with  me,  Creveeoeur  ?  He  can- 
not hope  to  keep  me  long  a  prisoner  ;  and  in  short,  give  me 
your  opinion,  Crevec mir." 

"My  lord  and  sire,"  said  the  count,  "how  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  must  resent  this  horrible  cruelty  on  the  person  of 
his  near  relative  and  ally  is  for  your  Majesty  to  judge  ;  and 
what  right  he  may  have  to  consider  it  as  instigated  by  your 
Majesty's  emissaries  you  only  can  know.  But  my  master  is 
noble  in  his  disposition,  and  made  incapable,  even  by  the 
very  strength  of  his  passions,  of  any  underhand  practises. 
Whatever  he  does  will  be  done  in  the  face  of  clay  and  of  the 
two  nations.  And  I  can  but  add,  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of 
every  counselor  around  him — excepting  perhaps  one — that 
he  should  behave  in  this  matter  with  mildness  and  generosity, 
veil  as  justice." 

"Ah!  OrevecGeur,"  said  Louis,  taking  his  hand  as  if 
affected  by  some  painful  recollections,  "  how  happy  is  the 
prince  who  has  counsellors  near  him  who  can  guard  him 
against  the  effects  of  his  own  angry  passions  !  Their  names 
will  be  read  in  golden  letters,  when  the  history  of  his  reign 
is  perused.  JSToble  Orevecceur,  had  it  been  my  lot  to  have 
such  as  thou  art  about  my  person  ! n 

"It  had  in  that  case  been  your  Majesty's  study  to  have 
got  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  you  could,"  said  Le  Glorieux. 

"Aha  !  Sir  Wisdom,  art  thou  there  ?"  said  Louis,  turning 
round,  and  instantly  changing  the  pathetic  tone  in  which 
he  had  addressed  Creveeoeur,  and  adopting  with  facility  one 
which  had  a  turn  of  a  gaiety  in  it  ;  "  hast  thou  followed  us 
hither?" 

"Ay,  sir,"  answered  Le  Glorieux,  "wisdom  must  follow 
in  motley,  where  folly  leads  the  way  in  purple." 

"  How  shall  I  construe  that,  Sir  Solomon,"  answered 
Louis  ;  "wpuldst  thou  change  conditions  with  me  ?" 

"Not  I,  by  my  halidome,"  epioth  Le  Glorieux,  "if  you 
would  give  me  fifty  crowns  to  boot." 

"  Why,  wherefore  so  ?  M ('thinks  I  could  be  well  enough 
contented,  as  princes  go,  to  have  thee  for  my  king." 
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"  Ay,  sire/'  replied  Le  Glorieflx ;  "but  the  question  is, 
whether,  judging  of  your  Majesty's  wit  from  its  having  lodged 
you  here,  I  should  not  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
so  dull  a  fool." 

"  Peace,  sirrah  ! "  said  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur;  "your 
tongue  runs  too  fast." 

"  Let  it  take  its  course,"  said  the  King  ;  "  I  know  of  no 
such  fair  subject  of  raillery  as  the  follies  of  those  who  should 
know  better.  Here,  my  sagacious  friend,  take  this  purse  of 
gold,  and  with  it  the  advice,  never  to  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to 
deem  yourself  wiser  than  other  people.  Prithee,  do  me  so 
much  favor  as  to  inquire  after  my  astrologer,  Martins  Gale- 
otti,  and  send  him  hither  to  me  presently." 

"  I  will,  without  fail,  my  liege,"  answered  the  jester  ; 
"and  I  wot  well  I  shall  find  him  at  Jan  Dopplethur's  ;  for 
philosophers,  as  well  as  fools,  know  where  the  best  wine  is 
sold." 

"  Let  me  pray  for  free  entrance  for  this  learned  person 
through  your  guards,  Seignior  de  Crevecceur,"  said  Louis. 

"  For  his  entrance,  unquestionably,"  answered  the  count  ; 
"  but  it  grieves  me  to  add,  that  my  instructions  do  not  au- 
thorize me  to  permit  any  one  to  quit  your  Majesty's  apart- 
ments. I  wish  your  Majesty  a  good-night,"  he  subjoined, 
"  and  will  presently  make  such  arrangements  in  the  outer 
hall  as  may  put  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  inhabit  it  more  at 
their  ease." 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  for  them,  sir  count,"  replied 
the  King,  "  they  are  men  accustomed  to  set  hardships  at 
defiance  ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  excepting  that  I  wish  to  see 
Galeotti,  I  would  desire  as  little  further  communication 
from  without  this  night  as  may  be  consistent  with  your 
instructions." 

* '  These  are,  to  leave  your  Majesty,"  replied  Crevecoeur, 
"  undisputed  possession  of  your  own  apartments.  Such  are 
my  master's  orders." 

"  Your  master,  Count  Crevecoeur,"  answered  Louis, 
"  whom  I  may  also  term  mine,  is  a  right  gracious  master. 
My  dominions,"  he  added,  "  are  somewhat  shrunk  in  com- 
pass, now  that  they  have  dwindled  to  an  old  hall  and  a  bed- 
chamber ;  but  they  are  still  wide  enough  for  all  the  subjects 
which  I  can  at  present  boast  of." 

The  Count  of  Crevecceur  took  his  leave  ;  nnd  shortly  after, 
they  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  sentinels  moving  to  their 
posts,  accompanied  with  the  word  of  command  from  the 
officers,  and  the  hasty  tread  of  the  guards  who  were  relieved. 
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At  length  all  became  still,  and  the  onlv  sound  which  filled 
the  air  was  the  sluggish  murmur  of  the  river  ttonimc,  as  it 
glided,  deep  and  muddy,  under  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

"  Go  into  the  hall,  my  mates,"  said  Louis  to  his  train  ; 
"  but  do  not  lie  down  to  sleep.  Hold  yourselves  in  readi- 
ness, for  there  is  still  something  to  be  done  to-night,  and 
that  of  moment." 

Oliver  and  Tristan  retired  to  the  hall  accordingly,  in  whicli 
Le  Balafre  and  the  provost-marshal's  two  officers  had  re- 
mained when  the  others  entered  the  bedchamber.  They 
found  that  those  without  had  thrown  fagots  enough  upon 
the  fire  to  serve  the  purpose  of  light  and  heat  at  the  same 
time,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  had  sat  down 
on  the  floor,  in  postures  whicli  variously  expressed  the  dis- 
composure and  dejection  of  their  minds.  Oliver  and  Tristan 
saw  nothing  better  to  be  done  than  to  follow  their  example  ; 
and,  never  very  good  friends  in  the  days  of  their  court  pros- 
perity, they  were  both  equally  reluctant  to  repose  confidence 
in  each  other  upon  this  strange  and  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune.    So  that  the  whole  party  sat  in  silent  dejection. 

Meanwhile,  their  master  underwent,  in  the  retirement  of 
his  secret  chamber,  agonies  that  might  have  atoned  for  some 
of  those  which  had  been  imposed  by  his  command.  He 
paced  the  room  with  short  and  unequal  steps,  often  stood 
still  and  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  gave  looce,  in  short, 
to  agitation,  which,  in  public,  he  had  found  himself  able  to 
suppress  so  successfully.  At  length,  pausing,  and  wringing 
his  hands,  he  planted  himself  opposite  to  the  wicket-door, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  old  Mornay  as  leading  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  gradually 
gave  voice  to  his  feelings  in  a  broken  soliloquy. 

"  Charles  the  Simple — Charles  the  Simple  !  What  will 
posterity  call  the  Eleventh  Louis,  whose  blood  will  probably 
soon  refresh  the  stains  of  thine  ?  Louis  the  Fool — Louis  the 
Driveller — Louis  the  Infatuated — all  are  terms  too  slight  to 
mark  the  extremity  of  my  idiocy  !  To  think  these  hot- 
headed Liegeois,  to  whom  rebellion  is  as  natural  as  their 
food,  would  remain  quiet — to  dream  that  the  Wild  Beast  of 
Ardennes  would,  for  a  moment,  be  interrupted  in  his  career 
of  force  and  bloodthirsty  brutality — to  suppose  that  1  could 
us*'  reason  and  arguments  to  any  good  purpose  with  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  until  I  had  tried  the  force  of  such  exhortations 
with  success  upon  a  wild  bull  !  Fool,  and  double  idiot  that 
I  was  !  But  the  villain  Martins  shall  not  escape.  He  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  this,  he  and  the  vile  priest,  the  de- 
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testable  Balue.*  If  lever  get  out  of  this  danger,  I  will  tear 
<i  his  head  the  cardinal's  cap,  though  I  pull  the  scalp 
along  with  it  !  But  the  other  traitor  is  in  my  hands:  I  am 
3'et  king  enough — have  yet  an  empire  roomy  enough — for 
the  punishment  of  the  quack-salving,  word  mongering,  star- 
gazing, lie-eoining  impostor,  who  has  at  once  made  a  prisoner 
and  a  dupe  of  me  !  The  conjunction  of  the  constellations — 
av.  the  conjunction  !  lie  must  talk  nonsense  which  would 
scarce  gull  a  thrice- sodden  sheep's  head,  and  I.  must  he  idiot 
eno'igh  to  think  I  understood  him  !  But  we  shall  see  pres- 
ent!/ what  the  conjunction  hath  really  boded.  But  first  let 
me  to  my  devotions." 

Above  the  little  door,  in  memory  perhaps  of  the  deed 
which  had  been  done  within,  was  a  rude  niche,  containing 
a  crucifix  cut  in  stone.  Upon  this  emblem  the  King  fixed  his 
eyes,  as  if  about  to  kneel,  but  stopped  short,  as  if  he  applied 
to  the  blessed  image  the  principles  of  worldly  policy,  and 
deemed  it  rash  to  approach  its  presence  without  having 
secured  the  private  intercession  of  some  supposed  favorite. 
He  therefore  turned  from  the  crucifix  as  unworthy  to  look 
upon  it,  and  selecting  from  the  images  with  which,  as  often 
mentioned,  his  hat  was  completely  garnished,  a  representation 
of  the  Lady  of  Clerv,  knelt  down  before  it,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  prayer  ;  in  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
grossness  of  his  superstition  induced  him,  in  some  degree,  to 
consider  the  virgin  of  Clerv  as  a  different  person  from  the 
Madonna  of  Embrun,  a  favorite  idol,  to  whom  he  often  paid 
his  vows. 

"  Sweet  Lady  of  Clery,"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands 
and  beating  his  breast  while  he  spoke,  (<  blessed  mother  of 
Mercy  !  thou  who  art  omnipotent  with  Omnipotence,  have 
compassion  with  me  a  sinner  !  It  is  true  that  I  have  some- 
thing neglected  thee  for  thy  blessed  sister  of  Embrun  ;  but  I 
am  a  king,  my  power  is  great,  my  wealth  boundless;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  I  would  double  the  ga 'belle  on  my  subjects, 
rather  than  not  pay  my  debts  to  you  both.  Undo  these  iron 
doors — fill  up  these  tremendous  moats — lead  me,  as  a  mother 
leads  a  child,  out  of  tins  present  and  pressing  danger  !  If  i 
have  given  thy  sister  the  county  of  Boulogne  to  be  held  of 
her  forever,  have  I  no  means  of  showing  devotion  to  thee 
also  ?  Thou  shalt  have  the  broad  and  rich  province  of 
Champagne  ;  and  its  vineyards  shall  pour  their  abundance 
into  thy  convent.  I  had  promised  the  province  to  my  brother 
Charles  ;  but  he,  thou   knowest,  is  dead— poisoned  by  that 

*  See  Punishment  of  Balue.     Note  39. 
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wicked  abbe  of  St.  John  d'  Angely,  whom,  if  I  live,  I  will 

Eunish  !  I  promised  this  once  before,  but  this  time  I  will 
eep  my  word.  If  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  crime,  believe1, 
dearest  patroness,  it  was  because  I  knew  no  better  method  of 
quieting  the  discontents  of  my  kingdom.  0,  do  not  reckon 
that  old  debt  to  my  account  to-day;  but  be,  as  thou  hast 
ever  been,  kind,  benignant,  and  easy  to  be  entreat*  d  ! 
Sweetest  Lady,  work  with  thy  Child,  that  He  will  pardon 
all  past  sins,  and  one — one  little  deed  which  I  must  do  this 
night ;  nay,  it  is  no  sin,  dearest  Lady  Clery — no  sin,  but  an 
act  of  justice,  privately  administered,  for  the  villain  is  the 
greatest  impostor  that  ever  poured  falsehood  into  a  prince's 
ear,  and  leans  besides  to  the  filthy  heresy  of  the  Greeks. 
He  is  not  deserving  of  thy  protection,  leave  him  to  my  care  ; 
and  hold  it  as  good  service  that  I  rid  the  world  of  him,  for 
the  man  is  a  necromancer  and  wizard,  that  is  not  worth  thy 
thought  and  care — a  dog,  the  extinction  of  whose  life  ought 
to  be  of  as  little  consequence  in  thine  eyes  as  the  treading 
out  a  spark  that  drops  from  a  lamp,  or  springs  from  a  lire. 
Think  not  of  this  little  matter,  gentlest,  kindest  Lady,  but 
only  consider  how  thou  canst  best  aid  me  in  my  troubles  ! 
and  I  here  bind  my  royal  signet  to  thy  effigy,  in  token  that 
I  will  keep  my  word  concerning  the  county  of  Champagne, 
and  that  this  shall  be  the  last  time  I  will  trouble  thee  in 
affairs  of  blood,  knowing  thou  art  so  kind,  so  gentle,  and  sq 
tender-hearted." 

After  this  extraordinary  contract  with  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  Louis  recited,  apparently  with  deep  devotion,  the 
seven  penitential  psalms  in  Latin,  and  sever;;!  aves  and 
prayers  especially  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin. 
He  then  arose,  satisfied  that  he  had  secured  the  intercessi 
of  the  saint  to  whom  he  had  prayed,  the  rather,  as  lie 
craftily  reflected,  that  most  of  the  sins  for  which  he  had  re- 
quested her  mediation  on  former  occasions  had  if  w 
different  character,  and  that,  therefore,  the  i  ery 
was  less  likely  to  consider  him  as  a  hardened  and  I 
shedder  of  blood,  than  the  other  saints  whom  lie  had  more 
frequently  made  confidents  of  his  crimes  in  that  respect.* 

When  he  had  thus  cleared -his  conscience,  or  rather  w  hi  ted 
it  over  like  a  scpulcher,  the  King  thrust  his  head  out  at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  summoned  Le  Balafre  into  his  apart- 
ment. Sf  My  good  soldier,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  served  me 
long,  and  hast  had  little  promotion.  We  are  here  in  a  i 
where  I  m;iy  either  live  or   die  ;  lint    1    would  not  willingly 

•  IV,!'.  ci  .  r  Louis  X !.     Note  -iO. 
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die  an  ungrateful  man,  or  leave,  so  far  as  the  saints  may  place 
it  in  my  power,  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy  unrecompensed. 
Nov/,  I  nave  a  friend  to  be  rewarded,  that  is  thyself — an 
enemy  to  be  punished  according  to  his  deserts,  and  that  is 
the  base,  treacherous  villain,  Martius  Galeotti,  who,  by  his 
impostures  and  specious  falsehoods,  has  trained  me  hither 
into  the  power  of  my  mortal  enemy,  with  as  firm  a  purpose 
of  my  destruction  as  ever  butcher  had  of  slaying  the  beast 
which  he  drove  to  the  shambles." 

"  I  will  challenge  him  on  that  quarrel,  since  they  say  he 
is  a  fighting  blade,  although  he  looks  somewhat  unwieldy," 
said  Le  Balafre.  "  I  doubt  not  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
is  so  much  a  friend  to  men  of  the  sword,  that  he  will  allow 
us  a  fair  field  within  some  reasonable  space  ;  and  if  your 
Majesty  live  so  long,  and  enjoy  so  much  freedom,  you  shall 
heboid  me  do  battle  in  your  right,  and  take  as  proper  a 
vengeance  on  this  philosopher  as  your  heart  could  desire." 

"  I  commend  your  bravery  and  your  devotion  to  my 
service,"  said  the  King.  f(  But  this  treacherous  villain  is  a 
stout  man-at-arms,  and  I  would  not  willingly  risk  thy  life, 
my  brave  soldier." 

•l  I  were  no  brave  soldier,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said 
Balafre,  "  if  I  dare  not  face  a  better  man  than  he.  A  fine 
thing  it  would  be  for  me,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  to 
be  afraid  of  a  fat  lurdane,  who  has  done  little  else  all  his 
life  ! " 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  King,  "  it  is  not  our  pleasure  so 
to  put  thee  in  venture,  Balafre.  This  traitor  comes  hither, 
summoned  by  our  command.  We  would  have  thee,  so  soon 
as  thou  canst  find  occasion,  close  up  with  him,  and  smite 
him  under  the  fifth  rib.     Dost  thou  understand  me  ?" 

"Truly  I  do,"  answered  Le  Balafre;  "but,  if  it  please 
your  Majesty,  this  is  a  matter  entirely  out  of  my  course  of 
practise.  I  could  not  kill  you  a  dog,  unless  it  were  in  hot 
assault,  or  pursuit,  or  upon  defiance  given,  or  such  like," 

'*'  Why  sure  thou  dost  not  pretend  to  tenderness  of  heart  ?" 
said  the  King  ;  "  thou  who  hast  been  first  in  storm  and 
f-iege,  and  most  eager,  as  men  tell  me,  on  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  which  are  gained  on  such  occasions  by  the  rough 
heart  and  the  bloody  hand  ?  " 

"My  lord,"  answered  Le  Balafre,  "I  have  neither  feared 
nor  spared  your  enemies,  sword  in  hand,  And  an  assault  is 
a  desperate  matter,  under  risks  which  raise  a  man's  blood  so, 
that,  by  St.  Andrew,  it  will  not  settle  for  an  hour  or  two, 
which  I  call  a  fair  license  for  plundering  after  a  storm.     And 
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God  pity  us  poor  soldiers,  who  are  first  driven  mad  with 
danger,  and  then  madder  with  victory.  I  have  heard  of  a 
legion  consisting  entirely  of  saints  ;  and  methinks  it  would 
take  them  all  to  pray  and  intercede  for  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  for  all  who  wear  plumes  and  corslets,  buff-coats  and 
broadswords.  But  what  your  Majesty  purposes  is  out  of 
my  course  of  practise,  though  I  will  never  deny  that  it  has 
been  wide  enough.  As  for  the  astrologer,  if  he  be  a  traitor, 
let  him  e'en  die  a  traitor's  death.  I  will  neither  meddle  nor 
make  with  it.  Your  Majesty  has  your  provost  and  two  of 
his  marshals-men  without,  who  are  more  fit  for  dealing  with 
him  than  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  my  family  and  standing 
in  the  service." 

"  You  say  well,"  said  the  King  ;  "  but,  at  least,  it  belongs 
to  thy  duty  to  prevent  interruption,  and  to  guard  the  execu- 
tion of  my  most  just  sentence." 

"  I  will  do  so  against  all  Peronne,"  said  Le  Balafre. 
"Your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  my  fealty  in  that  which  I 
can  reconcile  to  my  conscience,  which,  for  mine  own  con- 
venience and  the  service  of  your  royal  Majesty,  I  can  vouch 
to  be  a  pretty  large  one — at  least,  I  know  I  have  done  some 
deeds  for  your  Majesty,  which  I  would  rather  have  eaten  a 
handful  of  my  own  dagger  than  I  would  have  done  for  any 
else." 

<k  Let  that  rest,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  hear  you  ;  when 
Galeotti  is  admitted,  and  the  door  shut  on  him,  do  you 
stand  to  your  weapon,  and  guard  the  entrance  on  the  inside 
of  the  apartment.  Let  no  one  intrude  ;  that  is  all  I  require 
of  you.     Go  hence,  and  send  the  provost-marshal  to  me." 

Balafre  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  in  a  minute 
afterwards  Tristan  THermite  entered  from  the  hall. 

"  Welcome,  gossip,"  said  the  King  ;  "  what  thinkest  thou 
of  our  situation  ?  " 

"As  of  men  sentenced  to  death,"  said  the  provost-marshal, 
"  unless  there  come  a  reprieve  from  the  Duke." 

"  Reprieved  or  not,  he  that  decoyed  us  into  this  snare 
shall  go  our  four Her  to  the  next  world,  to  take  up  lodgings 
for  us,"  said  the  King,  with  a  grisly  and  ferocious  smile. 
"Tristan,  thou  hast  done  many  an  act  of  brave  justice: 
finis — I  should  have  said  funis — coronat  opus.  Thou  must 
stand  by  me  to  the  end." 

"  I  will,  my  liege,"  said  Tristan  ;  "  I  am  but  a  plain  fellow, 
but  I  am  grateful.  1  will  do  my  duty  within  those  walls,  or 
elsewhere  ;  and  while  I  live,  your  Majesty's  breath  shall  pour 
as  potential  a  note  of  condemnation,  and  your  sentence  be 
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as  literally  executed,  as  when  you  sat  on  your  own  throne. 
They  may  deal  with  me  the  next  hour  for  it  if  they  will,  I 
care  not." 

'•  It  is  even  what  I  expected  of  thee,  my  loving  gossip." 
said  Louis  ;  "  but  hast  thou  good  assistance  ?  The  traitor  is 
strong  and  able-bodied,  and  will  doubtless  be  clamorous  for 
aid.  The  Scot  will  do  nought  but  keep  the  door  ;  and  well 
that  he  can  be  brought  to  that  by  flattery  and  humoring. 
Then  Oliver  is  good  for  nothing  but  lying,  flattering,  and 
suggesting  dangerous  counsels;  and.  Ventre  Salnt-Dieu ! 
I  think  is  more  like  one  day  to  deserve  the  halter  himself 
than  to  use  it  to  another.  Have  you  men,  think  you,  and 
means,  to  make  sharp  and  sure  work  ?" 

"  I  have  Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit  Andre  with  me,"  said 
he  ;  "  men  so  expert  in  their  office  that  out  of  three  men 
they  would  hang  up  one  ere  his  two  companions  were  aware. 
And  we  have  all  resolved  to  live  or  die  with  your  Majesty, 
knowing  we  shall  have  as  short  breath  to  draw  when  you  are 
gone  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  our  patients.  But  what 
is  to  be  our  present  subject,  an  it  please  your  Majesty  ?  I 
love  to  be  sure  of  my  man  :  for,  as  your  Majesty  is  pleased 
sometimes  to  remind  me,  I  have  now  and  then  mistaken  the 
criminal,  and  strung  up  in  his  place  an  honest  laborer,  who 
had  given  your  Majesty  no  offense/' 

"  Most  true," said  the  other.  "Know  then,  Tristan,  that 
the  condemned  person  is  Martins  Galeotti.  You  start,  but 
it  is  even  as  I  say.  The  villain  has  trained  us  all  hither  by 
false  and  treacherous  representations,  that  he  might  put  us 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  without  defense." 

"  But  not  without  vengeance  ! "  said  Tristan  ;  "  were  it 
the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  would  sting  him  home  like  an  ex- 
piring wasp,  should  I  be  crushed  to  pieces  on  the  next 
instant !" 

"  I  know  thy  trusty  spirit,"  said  the  King,  i(  and  the 
pleasure  which,  like  other  good  men,  thou  dost  find  in 
the  discharge  of  thy  duty,  since  virtue,  as  the  schoolmen 
say,  is  its  own  reward.  But  away,  and  prepare  the  priests, 
for  the  victim  approaches." 

"Would  you  have  it  done  in  your  own  presence,  un- 
gracious liege  ?  "  said  Tristan. 

Louis  declined  this  offer  ;  but  charged  the  provost-marshal 
to  have  everything  ready  for  the  punctual  execution  of  his 
commands  the  moment  the  astrologer  left  his  apartment  : 
"  For,"  said  the  King.  "  I  will  sec  the  villain  once  more,  just 
to  observe  how  he  bears  himself   towards  the  master  whom 
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he  has  led  into  the  toils.  I  shall  love  to  see  the  sense  of  ap- 
proaching death  strike  the  color  from  that  ruddy  check,  and 
dim  that  eye  which  laughed  as  it  lied.  0,  that  fchere  W(  re  but 
another  with  him,  whose  counsels  aided  his  prognos  ns  ! 

But  if  I  survive  this— look  to  your  scarlet,  my  Lord  ('„ 
nal  !  for  Home  shall  scarce  protect  you — be  it  spoken  in  der 
favor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  blessed  Lady  of  Clery,  who  \a  all 
over  mercy.  Why  do  you  tarry  ?  Go  get  your  grooms  ready. 
I  expect  the  villain  instantly.  I  pray  to  heaven  he  take  not 
fear  and  come  not  !  that  were  indeed  a  baulk.  Begone, 
Tristan  ;  thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  so  slow  when  bush 
was  to  be  done." 

"  On  the  contrary,  an  it  like  your  Majesty,  you  were  ever 
wont  to  say  that  I  was  too  fast,  and  mistook  your  pi 
and  did  the  job  on  the  wrong  subject.     Now  e  your 

Majesty  to  give  me  a  sign,  just  when  you  part  with  G-ah  otti 
for  the  night,  whether  "the  business  goes  on  or  not.  I  have 
known  your  Majesty  once  or  twice  change  your  mind,  and 
blame  me  for  over-despatch. "* 

"Thou  suspicious  creature/'  answered  King  Louis,  "I 
tell  thee  I  will  not  change  my  mind.  But  to  silence  thy  re- 
monstrances, observe,  if  I  say  to  the  knave  at  parting,  'There 
is  a  Heaven  above  us  V  then  let  the  business  go  on  ;  but  if 
I  say,  "  Go  in  peace/  you  will  understand  that  my  purpose 
is  altered. " 

"My  head  is  somewhat  of  the  dullest  out  of  my  own  de- 
partment," said  Tristan  FHermite.  "  Stay,  let  me  rehearse. 
If  vou  bid  him  depart  in  peace,  I  am  to  have  him  dealt 
upon  ?  " 

"  No,  no — idiot,  no  !"  said  the  King  ;  "in  that  case  you 
let  him  pass  free.     But  if  I  say,  '  There  is  a  Heaven  i 
us  r  up  with  him  a  yard  or  two  nearer  the  planets  he 
conversant  with." 

"  I  wish  we  may  have  the  means  here,"  said  the  provost. 

"Then  up  with  him  or  down  with  him,  it  mat  not 

which,"  answered  the  King,  grimly  smiling. 

"  And  the  body,"  said  the  provost,  "  how  shall  we  dispose 

of  it  ?  " 

*  "  Let  me  see  an  instant,"  said  the  King  ;  "  the  windows 
of  the  hall  are  too  narrow  ;  but  that  projecting  oriel  is  wide 
enough.  We  will  over  with  him  into  the  Sonnne,  and  put  a 
paper  on  his  breast,  with  the  legend,   "  Let  the  e  of 

the  King  pass  toll-free.     The  Duke's  officers  may  seize  it  for 
duties  if  they  dare." 

*  See  Louis's  vengeance.     Note  41. 
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The  provost-marshal  left  the  apartment  of  Louis,  and  sum- 
moned his  two  assistants  to  council  in  an  embrasure  in  the 
great  hall,  where ^  Trois-Eschelles  stuck  a  torch  against  the 
wall  to  give  them  light.  They  discoursed  in  whispers  little 
noticed  by  Oliver  le  Dain,  who  seemed  sunk  in  dejection,  and 
Le  Balafre,  who  was  fast  asleep. 

*'•  Comrades/"'  said  the  provost  to  his  executioners,  '  perhaps 
haps  you  have  thought  that  our  vocation  was  over,  or  that  at 
r,  we  were  more  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  duty  of 
others  than  to  have  any  more  to  discharge  on  our  own  parts. 
But  courage,  my  mates  !  our  gracious,  master  reserved  for 
us  one  noble  cast  of  our  office,  and  it  must  be  gallantly  exe- 
cuted as  by  men  who  would  live  in  history." 

"  Ay,  I  guess  how  it  is/'  said  Trois-Eschelles  ;  "  our 
patron  is  like  the  old  kaisers  of  Rome,  who  when  things 
came  to  an  extremity,  or,  as  we  would  say.  to  the  ladder-foot 
with  them,  were  wont  to  select  from  their  own  ministers  of 
justice  some  experienced  person,  who  might  spare  their  sacred 
persons  from  the  awkward  attempts  of  a  novice  or  blunderer 
in  our  mystery.  It  was  a  pretty  custom  for  ethnics;  but, 
as  a  good  Catholic,  I  should  make  some  scruple  at  laying 
hands  on  the  Most  Christian  King." 

"  Nay,  but  brother,    you  are  ever  too  scrupulous,"  said 
Petit- Andre.     "  If  he  issues  word  and  warrant  for  his  own 
execution,  I  see  not  how  we  can  in  dutv  dispute  it.     He  that 
dwells  at  Rome  must  obey  the  Pope  :  the  marshals-men  must 
do  their  matser's  bidding,  and  he  the  King's.  " 

"Hush,  your  knaves  !  "  said  the  provost-marshal,  "there 
is  here  no  purpose  concerning  the  King's  person,  but  only 
that  of  the  Greek  heretic  pagan  and  Mahomedan  wizard, 
Martius  Galeotti." 

"  Galeotti  !"  answered  Petit- Andre  ;  "  that  comes  quite 
natural.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  legerdemain  fellows, 
who  pass  their  life,  as  one  may  say,  in  dancing  upon  a  tight- 
rope, but  what  they  came  at  length  to  caper  at  the  end  of 
one — tchick  ! " 

"  My  only  concern  is,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  looking  up- 
wards,  "that  the  poor  creature  must  die  without  confes- 


sion." 


"Tush  !  tush  !"  said  the  provost-marshal,  in  reply,  "  he 
is  a  rank  heretic  and  necromancer  :  a  whole  college  of  priests 
could  not  absolve  him  from  the  doom  he  has  deserved.  Besides 
if  he  hath  a  fancy  that  way,  thou  hast  a  gift,  Trois-Eschel- 
les, to  serve  him  for  ghostly  father  thyself.  But,  what  is 
more  material,  I  fear  you  must  use  your  poniards,  my  mates  ; 
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for  you  have  not  here  the  fitting  conveniences  for  the  exer- 
yonr  profession." 

"  Now,  our  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Paris  forbid,"  said  Trois- 
Eschelles,  "that  the  king's  command  should  find  me  desti- 
tute of  my  tools  !  I  always  wear  around  my  body  St. 
Francis's  cord,  doubled  four  times,  with  a  handsome  loop  at 
further  end  of  it  ;  for  I  am  of  the  company  of  St. 
Francis,  and  may  wear  his  cowl  when  I  am  in  extremis,  I 
thank  (rod  and  the  good  fatiiers  of  Saumur." 

"  And  for  me,"  said  Petit-Andre,  "  I  have  always  in  my 
budget  a  handy  block  and  sheaf,  or  a  ptilly  as  they  call  it, 
with  a  strong  screw  for  securing  it  where  I  list  in  case  we 
should  travel  where  trees  are  scarce,  or  high  branched  from 
the  ground.     I  have  found  it  a  great  convenience." 

"  That  will  suit  as  well,"  said  the  provost-marshal  ;  "you 
have  but  to  screw  your  pulley  into  yonder  beam  above  the  door 
and  pass  the  rope  over  it.  I  will  keep  the  fellow  in  some 
conversation  near  the  spot  until  you  adjust  the  noose  under 
his  chin,  and  then " 

"  And  then  we  run  up  the  rope,"  said  Petit-Andre  "  and, 
tchick  !  our  astrologer  is  so  far  in  Heaven  that  he  hath  not 
a  foot  on  earth." 

"  But,  these  gentlemen,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  looking 
forwards  the  chimney,  "do  not  these  help,  and  so  take  a 
hansel  of  our  vocation  ?" 

"  Hem  !  no,"  answered  the  provost:  "the  barber  only 
contrives  mischief,  which  he  leaves  other  men  to  execute  ; 
and  for  the  Scot,  he  keeps  the  door  when  the  deed  is  a 
doing,  which  he  hath  not  spirit  or  quickness  sufficient 
to  partake  in  more  actively  ;  every  one  to  his  trade." 

With  infinite  dexterity,  and  even  a  sort  of  professional  de- 
light which  sweetened  the  sense  of  their  own  precarious 
situation,  the  worthy  executioners  of  the  provost's  mandates 
adapted  their  rope  and  pulley  for  putting  in  force  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  uttered  against  Galeottiby  the  captive 
monarch,  seeming  to  rejoice  that  last  action  was  to  be  one 
consistent  with  their  past  life.  Tristan  l'Hermite*  sat  eye- 
ing their  proceedings  with  a  species  of  satisfaction  ;  while 
Oliver  paid  no  attention  to  them  whatever  ;  and  Ludovic 
Lesly,  if,  awakened  by  the  bustle,  he  looked  upon  them  at 
all,  considered  them  as  engaged  in  matters  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  his  own  duty,  and  for  which  he  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  responsible  in  one  way  or  other. 

*  See  Note  42. 
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RECRIMINATION 

Thy  time  is  not  )ret  out :  the  devil  thou  servest 

H;is  not  as  yet  deserted  thee.     He  aids 

The  friends  who  drudge  for  him,  as  the  blind  man 

Was  aided  by  the  guide,  who  lent  his  shoulder 

O'er  rougli  and  smooth,  until  he  reached  the  brink 

Of  tiie  fell  precipice,  then  huiTd  him  downward. 

Old  Play. 

When  obeying  the  command,  or  rather  the  request,  of  Louis, 
for  he  was  in  circumstances  in  which,  though  a  monarch,  he 
could  only  request  Le  Glorieux  to  go  in  search  of  Martius 
Galeotti,  the  jester  had  no  trouble  in  executing  his  com- 
mission, betaking  himself  at  once  to  the  best  tavern  in 
Peronne,  of  which  he  himself  was  rather  more  than  an 
occasional  frequenter,  being  a  great  admirer  of  that  species 
of  liquor  wliicii  reduced  all  other  men's  brains  to  a  level  with 
his  own. 

He  found,  or  rather  observed,  the  astrologer  in  the  corner 
of  the  public  drinking-room — "  stove/'  as  it  js  called  in 
German  and  Flemish,  from  its  principal  furniture— sitting 
in  close  colloquy  with  a  female  in  a  singular,  and  something 
like  a  Moorish  or  Asiatic,  garb,  who,  as  Le  Glorieux  ap- 
proached Martins,  rose  as  in  the  act  to  depart. 

"  These,"  said  the  stranger.  "  are  news  on  which  yon  may 
rely  with  absolute  certainty";  and  with  that  disappeared 
among  the  crowd  of  guests  who  sat  grouped  at  different 
tables  in  the  apartment. 

••Cousin  philosopher,"  said  the  jester,  presenting  himself, 
"Heaven  no  sooner  relieves  one  sentinel  than  it  sends 
another  to  supply  the  place.  One  fool  being  gone,  here  I 
come  another,  to  guide  you  to  the  apartments  of  Louis  of 

France/' 

"  And  art  thou  the  messenger  ?  "  said  Martins,  gazing  on 
him  with  prompt  apprehension,  and  discovering  at  once  the 
jester's  quality,  though  less  intimated,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  than  was  usual  by  his  external  appearance. 

'-  \y,  sir,  and  like  your  learning/'  answered  Le  Glorieux  ; 
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i l  when  power  sends  folly  to  entreat  the  approach  of  wisdom, 
'tis  a  sure  sign  what  foot  the  patient  halts  upon." 

"  How  if  I  refuse  to  come,  when  summoned  at  so  late  an 
hour  by  such  a  messenger  ?"  said  Galeotti. 

"  In  that  case  we  will  consult  your  ease,  and  carry  you," 
said  Le  Glorieux.  "Here  are  half  a  score  of  stout  Burgun- 
dian  yeomen  at  the  door,  with  whom  he  of  Creveeceur  has 
furnished  me  to  that  effect.  For  know  that  my  friend 
Charles  of  Burgundy  and  I  have  not  taken  away  our  kinsman 
Louis's  crown,  which  he  was  ass  enough  to  put  into  our 
power,  but  have  only  filed  and  dipt  it  a  little ;  and,  though 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  spangle,  it  is  still  pure  gold.  In 
plain  terms,  he  is  still  paramount  over  his  own  people,  your- 
self included,  and  Most  Christian  King  of  the  old  dining- 
hall  in  the  Castle  of  Peronne.  to  which  you,  as  his  liege  sub- 
ject, are  presently  obliged  to  repair/' 

"I  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Martius  Galeotti,  and  accom- 
panied Le  Glorieux  accordingly,  seeing,  perhaps,  that  no 
evasion  was  possible. 

"Ay,  sir,"  said  the  fool  as  they  went  towards  the  castle, 
"you  do  well ;  for  we  treat  our  kinsman  as  men  use  an  old 
famished  lion  in  his  cage,  and  thrust  him  now  and  then  a 
calf  to  mumble,  to  keep  his  old  jaws  in  exercise." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Martius,  "that  the  King  intends 
me  bodily  injury  ?" 

"Nay,  that  you  can  guess  better  than  I,"  said  the  jester  ; 
"  for  though  the  night  be  cloudy,  I  warrant  you  can  see  the 
stars  through  the  mist.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
not  I ;  only  my  mother  always  told  me  to  go  warily  near 
an  old  rat  in  a  trap,  for  he  was  never  so  much  disposed  to 
bite," 

The  astrologer  asked  no  more  questions  ;  and  Le  Glorieux 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  of  his  class,  continued  to 
run  on  in  a  wild  and  disordered  strain  of  sarcasm  and  folly 
mingled  together,  until  he  delivered  the  philosopher  to  the 
guard  at  the  castle  gate  of  Peronne,  where  he  was  passed 
from  warder  to  warder,  and  at  length  admitted  within 
Herbert's  Tower. 

The  hints  of  the  jester  had  not  been  lost  on  Martius 
i,  and  lie  saw  something  which  seemed  to  confirm 
them  in  the  look  and  manner  of  Tristan,  whose  mode  of  ad- 
dressing h  i  tn,  as  he  marshaled  him  to  the  King's  bedchamber, 
was  lowering,  sullen,  and  ominous.  A  close  observer  of  what 
passed  ■■•  earth,  as  well  as  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
pulley  and  the  rope  also  caught  the  astrologer's  eye  ;  and  as 

22 
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the  latter  was  in  a  state  of  vibration,  he  concluded  that  some 
one  who  had  been  busy  adjusting  it  had  been  interrupted 
in  the  work  by  his  sudden  arrival.  All  this  he  saw,  and 
summoned  together  his  subtilty  to  evade  the  impending 
danger,  resolved,  should  he  find  that  impossible,  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  against  whomsoever  should  assail  him. 

Thus  resolved,  and  with  a  step  and  look  correspo;. 
to  the  determination   he  had  taken,  Martins  presented  hi 
self  before  Lonis,  alike  unabashed  at  the  miscarriage  of  his 
predictions,  and  undismayed  at  the  monarch's  anger  and  its 
probable  consequences. 

"  Every  good  planet  be  gracious  to  your  Majesty  !  n  said 
Galeotti,  with  an  inclination  almost  Oriental  in  manner. 
"  Every  evil  constellation  withhold  their  influences  from  my 
royal  master  !  *■ 

"Methinks,"  replied  the  King,  "that  when  you  look 
around  this  apartment,  when  you  think  where  it  is  situated, 
and  how  guarded,  your  wisdom  might  consider  that  my  pro- 
pitious stars  had  proved  faithless,  and  that  each  evil  con- 
junction had  already  done  its  worst.  Art  thou  not  ashamed, 
Martins  Galeotti,  to  see  me  here  and  a  prisoner,  when  you 
recollect  by  what  assurances  I  was  lured  hither  ?  " 

"And  art  thou  not  ashamed,  my  royal  sire  ?"  replied  the 
philosopher,  "  thou  whose  step  in  science  was  so  forward,  thy 
apprehension  so  quick,  thy  perseverance  so  unceasing, — art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  turn  from  the  first  frown  of  fortune, 
like  a  craven  from  the  first  clash  of  arms  ?  Didst  thou  pro- 
pose to  become  participant  of  those  mysteries  which  raise 
men  above  the  passions,  the  mischances,  the  pains,  the!  sor- 
rows of  life,  a  state  only  to  be  attained  by  rivaling  the  firm- 
ness of  the  ancient  Stoic  ;  and  dost  thou  shrink  from  the 
first  pressure  of  adversity,  and  forfeit  the  glorious  prize  for 
which  thou  didst  start  as  a  competitor,  frightened  out  of  the 
course,  like  a  scared  racer,  by  shadowy  and  unreal  evils  ?  " 

"  Shadowy  and  unreal  !  frontless  as  thou  art  !  "  exclaimed 
the  King,  "  is  this  dungeon  unreal  ?  the  weapons  of  the 
guards  of  my  detested  enemy  Burgundy,  which  you  may  hear 
clash  at  the  gate,  are  those  shadows  ?  What,  traitor,  are 
real  evils,  if  imprisonment,  dethronement,  and  danger  of  life 
are  not  so  ? 

"  Ignorance — ignorance,  my  brother,  and  prejudice,"  an- 
swered the  sage  with  great  firmness,  "are  the  only  real  evils. 
Believe  me,  that  kings  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  if  immersed 
in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  are  less  free  than  sages  in  a  dun- 
geon and  loaded  with  material   chains.     Towards  this  true 
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happiness  it  is  mine  to  guide  you  ;    be  it  yours  to  attend  to 
my  instructions/' 

"  And  it  is  to  such  philosophical  freedom  that  your  lessons 
would  have  guided  me  ?"  said  the  King,  very  bitterly.  "I 
would  you  had  told  me  at  Plessis  that  the  dominion  promised 
me  so  liberally  was  an  empire  over  my  own  passioi  s  ;  that 
the  success  of  which  I  was  assured  related  to  my  prog- 
ress in  philosophy  ;  and  that  I  might  become  as  wise  and 
as  learned  as  a  strolling  mountebank  of  Italy  ?  I  might 
surely  have  attained  this  mental  ascendency  at  a  more  moder- 
ate price  than  that  of  forfeiting  the  fairest  crown  in  Chris- 
tendom and  becoming  tenant  of  a  dungeon  in  Peronne  !  Go, 
sir,  and  think  not  to  escape  condign  punishment.  Tliert  is 
a  Heaven  above  us!  " 

"  I  leave  you  not  to  your  fate/'  replied  Martius,  "  until  I 
have  vindicated,  even  in  your  eyes,  darkened  as  they  are, 
that  reputation,  a  brighter  gem  than  the  brightest  in  thy 
crown,  and  at  which  the  world  shall  wonder  ages  after  all  the 
race  of  Capet  are  mouldered  into  oblivion  in  the  charnels  of 
St.  Denis/' 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Louis  ;  "  thine  impudence  cannot  make 
me  change  my  purposes  or  my  opinion.  Yet  as  I  may  never 
again  pass  judgment  as  a  king,  I  will  not  censure  thee  un- 
heard. Speak,  then,  though  the  best  thou  canst  say  will  be 
to  speak  the  truth.  Confess  that  I  am  a  dupe,  thou  an  im- 
postor, thy  pretended  science  a  dream,  and  the  planets  which 
shine  above  us  as  little  influential  of  our  destiny  as  their 
shadows,  when  reflected  in  the  river,  are  capable  of  altering 
its  course." 

"  And  how  know'st  thou,"  answered  the  astrologer,  boldly. 
"  the  secret  influence  of  yonder  blessed  lights  ?  Speak'st 
thou  of  their  inability  to  influence  waters,  when  yet  thou 
know'st  that  even  the  weakest,  the  moon  herself, — weakest 
because  nearest  to  this  wretched  earth  of  ours, — holds  under 
her  domination,  not  such  poor  streams  as  the  Somme,  but 
the  tides  of  the  mighty  ocean  itself,  which  ebb  and  increase 
as  her  disk  waxes  and  wanes,  and  watch  her  influenco  as  a 
slave  waits  the  nod  of  a  sultana  ?  And  now,  Louis  of  Valois, 
answer  my  parable  in  turn.  Confess,  art  thou  not  like  the 
foolish  passenger,  who  becomes  wroth  with  his  pilot  because 
he  cannot  bring  the  vessel  into  harbor  without  experiencing 
occasionally  the  adverse  force  of  winds  and  currents  ?  1 
could  indeed  point  to  thee  the  probable  issue  of  thine  enter- 
prise as  prosperous,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  Heaven  alone 
to  conduct  thee  thither  ;    and  if  the  path  be  rough  and  dan- 
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gerous,  was  it  in  my  power  to  smooth  or  render  it  more  safe  ? 
Where  is  thy  wisdom  of  yesterday,  which  taught  thee  so  truly 

to  discern  that  the  ways  of  destiny  are  often  ruled  to  our 
advantage,  though  in  opposition  to  our  wishes  ?" 

"  You  remind  me — you  remind  me/'3  said  the  King,  hast- 
ily, "of  one  specific  falsehoods     You  foretold  yoi  Scot 

should  accomplish  his  enterprise  fortunately  for  my  interest 
and  honor  ;  and  thou  knowest  it  has  so  terminated  that  no 
more  mortal  injury  could  I  have  received  than  from  the  im- 
pression which  the  issue  of  that  affair  is  like  to  make  on  the 
excited  brain  of  the  Mad  Bull  of  Burgundy.  This  is  •:  di* 
rect  falsehood.  Thou  canst  plead  no  evasion  here,  canst 
refer  to  no  remote  favorable  turn  of  the  tide,  for  which,  like 
an  idiot  sitting  on  the  bank  until  the  river  shall  pass  away, 
thou  wouldst  have  me  wait  contentedly.  Here  thy  craft 
deceived  thee.  Thou  wert  weak  enough  to  make  a  specific 
prediction,  which  lias  proved  directly  false. " 

"Which  will  prove  most  firm  and  true,"  answered  the 
astrologer,  boldly.  "I  would  desire  no  greater  triumph  of 
art  over  ignorance  than  that  prediction  and  its  accomplish- 
ment will  afford.  I  told  thee  he  would  be  faithful  in  any 
honorable  commission.  Hath  he  not  been  so  ?  I  told  thee 
he  would  be  scrupulous  in  aiding  any  evil  enterprise.  Hath 
lie  not  proved  so  ?  If  you  doubt  it,  go  ask  the  Bohemian, 
Havraddin  Maugrabin." 

The  King  here  colored  deeply  with  shame  and  an 

"I  told  thee,"  continued  the  astrologer,  "that  the  con- 
junction of  planets  under  which  he  set  forth  augured  dan- 
ger to  the  person  ;  and  hath  not  his  path  been  beset  by 
danger?  I  told  thee  that  it  augured  an  advantage  to  the 
sender,  and  of  that  thou  wilt  soon  have  the  benefit." 

"  Soon  have  the  benefit  !"  exclaimed  the  King  ;  "  1  ave  I 
not  the  result  already,  in  disgrace  and  imprisonment  :  " 

"No/'  answered  the  astrologer,  "  the  end  is  not  as  yet  ; 
thine  own  tongue  shall  ere  long  confess  the  benefit  which 
thou  hast  received,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  messen- 
ger bore  himself  in  discharging  thy  commission.''' 

"  This  is  too — too  insolent,"  said  the  King,  ''at  once  to 

deceive  and  to  insult But  hence  !  think  not  my  wrongs 

shall  be  unavenged.      There  is  a  Heaven  above  us !  ' 

Galeotti  turned  to  depart.  "Yet  step."  said  Louis*; 
"thoubearest  thine  imposture  bravely  out.  Let  me  hear 
your  answer  to  one  question,  and  think  ere  you  speak.  Can 
thy  pretended  skill  ascertain  the  hour  of  thine  own  death?* 

"  Only  by  referring  to  the  fate  of  another,"  said  Galeotti. 
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"J  understand  not  thine  answer,"  said  Louis. 

"Know  then,  O  king,"  said   Martins,  '"that  this  only  I 
can  tell  with  certainty  concerning  mine  own  death,  that  it 
shall   take  place  exactly   twenty-four  hours   before  ilia' 
yqur  Majesty."* 

"  Ha  !  say'st  thou  ?"  said  Louis,  his  countenance  again 
altering.  ik'  Hold — hold — go  not — wait  one  moment.  Saidst 
thou,  my  death  should  follow  thine  so  closely  ?" 

'•  Within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,"  repeated  Gale- 

.  fiflmly,  "if  there  be  one  sparkle  of  true  divination  in 

those  bright  and  mysterious  intelligences,  which  speak,  each 

on  their  courses,  though  without  a  tongue.     I  wish  your 

Majesty  good  rest." 

"  Hold — hold — go  not,"  said  the  King,  taking  him  by  the 
arm  and  leading  him  from  the  door.  "  Martins  Galeotti,  I 
have  been  a  kind  master  to  thee — enriched  thee — made  thee 
my  friend — my  companion — the  instructor  of  my  studies. 
Be  open  with  me,  I  entreat  you.  Is  there  aught  in  this  art 
of  yours  in  very  deed  ?  Shall  this  Scot's  mission  be,  in 
fact,  propitious  to  me  ?  And  is  the  measure  of  our  lives  so 
very — very  nearly  matched  ?  Confess,  my  good  Martius, 
you  speak  after  the  trick  of  your  trade.  Confess,  I  pray 
you,  and  you  shall  have  no  displeasure  at  my  hand.  I  am 
in  years — a  prisoner — likely  to  be  deprived  of  a  kingdom  ; 
to  one  in  my  condition  truth  is  worth  kingdoms,  and  it  is 
from  thee,  dearest  Martius,  that  I  must  look  for  this  ines- 
timable jewel." 

"And  I  have  laid  it  before  your  Majesty,"  said  Galeotti, 
"at  the  risk  that,  in  brutal  passion,  you  might  turn  upon 
me  and  rend  me." 

"  Who,  I,  Galeotti  ?"  replied  Louis,  mildly.  "Alas! 
thou  mistakest  me  !  Am  I  not  captive,  and  should  not  I  be 
patient,  especially  since  my  anger  can  only  show  my  impo- 
tence ?  Tell  me  then  in  sincerity,  have  you  fooled  me,  or 
is  your  science  true,  and  do  you  truly  report  it  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  will  forgive  me  if  I  reply  to  you,"  said 
Martius  Galeotti,  "that  time  only — time  and  the  event — 
will  convince  incredulity.  It  suits  ill  the  place  of  confi- 
dence which  I  have  held  at  the  council-table  of  the  renowned 
conqueror,  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary — nay,  in  the  cab- 
inet of  the  Emperor  himself — to  reiterate  assurances  of  that 
which  I  have  advanced  as  true.  If  you  will  not  believe  me, 
I  can  but  refer  to  the  course  of  events.  A  day  or  two  days' 
patience  will   prove  or  disprove  what  I  have  averred  con- 

*  See  Prediction  of  Louis  XFs  Death.     Note  43. 
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cerning  the  young  Scot ;  and  I  will  be  contented  to  die  on 
the  wheel,  and  have  my  limbs  broken  joint  by  joint,  if  your 
.Majesty  have  not  advantage,  and  that  in  a  most  important 
degree,  from  the  dauntless  conduct  of  that  Quentin  Dur- 
ward.  But  if  1  were  to  die  under  such  tortures,  it  would  be 
well  your  Majesty  should  seek  a  ghostly  father  ;  for  from  the 
moment  my  last  groan  is  drawn  only  twenty-four  hours  will 
remain  to  you  for  confession  and  penitence/' 

Louis  continued  to  keep  hold  of  Galeotti's  robe  as  he  led 
him  towards  the  door,  and  pronounced  as  he  opened  it.  in  a 
loud  voice,  "To-morrow  we'll  talk  more  of  this.  Go  in 
peace,  my  learned  father — go  in  peace — go  in  peace  !  " 

He  repeated  these  words  three  times  ;  and,  still  afraid  that 
the  provost-marshal  might  mistake  his  purpose,  he  led  the 
astrologer  into  the  hall,  holding  fast  his  robe,  as  if  afraid  that 
he  should  be  torn  from  him  and  put  to  death  before  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  unloose  his  grasp  until  he  had  not  only  repeated 
again  and  again  the  gracious  phrase,  "  Go  in  peace,"  but 
even  made  a  private  signal  to  the  provost-marshal,  to  enjoin 
a  suspension  of  all  proceedings  against  the  person  of  the 
astrologer. 

Thus  did  the  possession  of  some  secret  information,  joined 
to  audacious  courage  and  readiness  of  wit,  save  Galeotti  from 
the  most  imminent  danger  ;  and  thus  w7as  Louis,  the  most 
sagacious  as  well  as  the  most  vindictive  amongst  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  period,  cheated  of  his  revenge  by  the  influence 
of  superstition  upon  a  selfish  temper,  and  a  mind  to  which, 
from  the  consciousness  of  many  crimes,  the  fear  of  death 
was  peculiarly  terrible. 

He  felt,  however,  considerable  mortification  at  being 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  purposed  vengeance  ;  and  the  dis- 
appointment seemed  to  be  shared  by  his  satellites,  to  whom 
the  execution  was  to  have  been  committed.  Le  Balafre 
alone,  perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject,  so  soon  as  the 
countermanding  signal  was  given,  left  the  door  at  which 
he  had  posted  himself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast 
asleep. 

The  provost-marshal,  as  the  group  reclined  themselves  to 
repose  in  the  hall  after  the  King  retired  to  his  bedchamber, 
continued  to  eye  the  goodly  form  of  the  astrologer,  with  the 
look  of  the  mastiff  watching  a  joint  of  meat  which  the  cook 
had  retrieved  from  his  jaws,  while  his  attendants  comuni- 
cated  to  each  other  in  brief  sentences  their  characteristic 
sentiments. 

"  The    poor    blinded    necromancer/'    whispered    Trois- 
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Eschelles,  with  an  air  of  spiritual  unction  and  commisera- 
tion, to  his  comrade,  Petit-Andre,  "bath  lost  the  fairest 
chance  of  expiating  some  of  his  vile  sorceries,  by  dying- 
through  means  of  the  cord  of  the  blessed  St.  Francis  !  and 
I  had  purpose,  indeed,  to  leave  the  comfortable  noose  around 
his  neck,  to  scare  the  foul  fiend,  from  his  unhappy  carcass." 

"And  I/'  said  Petit-Andre,  "have  missed  the  rarest  op- 
portunity of  knowing  bow  far  a  weight  of  seventeen  stone 
will  stretch  a  three-plied  cord  !  It  would  have  been  a  glo- 
rious experiment  in  our  line,  and  the  jolly  old  boy  would 
have  died  so  easily  \" 

While  this  whispered  dialogue  was  going  forward,  Martins, 
who  had  taken  the  opposite  side  of  the  huge  stone  fireplace, 
round  which  the  whole  group  was  assembled,  regarded  them 
askance  and  with  a  look  of  suspicion.  He  first  put  his  hand 
into  his  vest,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  handle  of  a  very 
sharp  double-edged  poniard,  which  he  always  carried  about 
him,  was  disposed  conveniently  for  his  grasp  ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  he  was,  though  now  somewhat  un- 
wieldy, a  powerful,  athletic  man,  and  prompt  and  active  at 
the  use  of  his  weapon.  Satisfied  that  this  trusty  instrument 
was  in  readiness,  he  next  took  from  his  bosom  a  scroll  of 
parchment,  inscribed  with  Greek  characters  and  marked 
with  cabalistic  signs,  drew  together  the  wood  in  the  fire- 
place, and  made  a  blaze  by  which  he  could  distinguish  the 
features  and  attitude  of  all  who  sat  or  lay  around  :  the  heavy 
and  deep  slumbers  of  the  Scottish  soldier,  who  lay  motion- 
less, with  his  rough  countenance  as  immovable  as  if  it  were 
cast  in  bronze  ;  the  pale  and  anxious  face  of  Oliver,  who  ac 
one  time  assumed  the  appearance  of  slumber,  and  again 
opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  if  stung  by 
some  internal  throe,  or  awakened  by  some  distant  sound  ; 
the  discontented,  savage,  bull-dog  aspect  of  the  provost, 
who  looked 

Frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill ; 

while  the  background  was  filled  up  by  the  ghastly  hypocrit- 
ical countenance  of  Trois-Echelles,  whose  eyes  were  cast  up 
towards  Heaven,  as  if  he  was  internally  saying  his  devotions  ; 
and  the  grim  drollery  of  Petit-Andre,  who  amused  himself 
with  mimicking  the  gestures  and  wry  faces  of  his  comrade 
before  he  betook  himself  to  sleep. 

Amidst  these  vulgar  and   ignoble  countenances,   nothing 
could    show    to    greater   advantage    than  the  stately  form, 
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handsome  mien,  and  commanding  features  of  the  astrologer, 
who  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  ancient  magi,  im- 
prisoned in  a  den  of  robbers,  and  about  to  invoke  a  spirit  to 
accomplish  his  liberation.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been  dis- 
tinguished by  nothing  else  than  the  beauty  of  the  graceful 
and  flowing  beard  which  descended  over  the  mysterious  roll 
"which  he  held  in  his  hand,  one  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  regretting  that  so  noble  an  appendage  had  been  bestowed 
on  one  who  put  both  talents,  learning,  and  the  ;.  iges 

of  eloquence,  and  a  majestic  person,  to  the  mean  purposes 
of  a  cheat  and  an  impostor. 

Thus  passed  the  night  in  Count  Herbert's  Tower,  in  the 
Castle  of  Peronne.  When  the  first  light  of  dawn  penetrated 
the  ancient  Gothic  chamber,  the  King  summoned  Oliver  to 
his  presence,  who  found  the  monarch  sitting  in  his  night- 
gown, and  was  astonished  at  the  alteration  which  one  night 
of  mortal  anxiety  had  made  in  his  looks.  He  would  have 
expressed  some  anxiety  on  the  subject,  but  the  King  silenced 
him  by  entering  into  a  statement  of  the  various  modes  by 
which  he  had  previously  endeavored  to  form  friends  at  the 
court  of  Burgundy,  and  which  Oliver  was  charged  to  pros- 
ecute so  soon  as  he  should  be  permitted  to  stir  abroad.  And 
never  was  that  wily  minister  more  struck  with  the  clearness 
of  the  King's  intellect,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
springs  which  influence  human  actions,  than  he  was  during 
that  memorable  consultation. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  Oliver  accordingly  obtained 
permission  from  the  Count  of  Creveeoeur  to  go  out  and  ex- 
ecute the  commissions  which  his  master  had  entrusted  him 
with  ;  and  Louis,  sending  for  the  astrologer,  in  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  renewed  his  faith,  held  with  him,  in  like 
manner,  a  long  consultation,  the  issue  of  which  appeared  to 
give  him  more  spirits  and  confidence  than  he  had  at 
exhibited;  so  that  he  dressed  himself,  and  received  the 
morning  compliments  of  Creveeoeur  with  a  calmness  at 
which  the  Burgundian  lord  could  not  help  wondering,  the 
rather  that  he  had  already  heard  that  the  Duke  had  passed 
several  hours  in  a  state  of  mind  which  seemed  to  render  the 
King's  safety  very  precarious. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

UNCERTAINTY 

Our  counsels  waver  like  the  unsteady  bark, 
That  reels  amid  the  strife  of  meeting  currents. 

Old  Play. 

If  the  night  passed  by  Louis  was  carefully  anxious  and 
agitated,  that  spent  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  at 
u<>  time  the  same  mastery  over  his  passions,  and,  indeed, 
who  permitted  them  almost  a  free  and  uncontroled  dominion 
over  his  actions,  was  still  more  disturbed. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal and  most  favored  counselors,  D'Hymbercourt  and  Des 
Comines,  shared  his  bedchamber,  couches  being  prepared 
for  them  near  the  bed  of  the  prince.  Their  attendance  was 
never  more  necessary  than  upon  this  night,  when,  distracted 
by  sorrow,  by  passion,  by  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  by  the 
sense  of  honor,  which  forbade  him  to  exercise  it  upon  Louis 
in  his  present  condition,  the  Duke's  mind  resembled  a  vol- 
cano in  eruption,  which  throws  forth  all  the  different  con- 
ts  of  the  mountain,  mingledand  molten  into  one  burning 
mass. 

He  refused  to  throw  off  his  clothes,  or  to  make  any  prep- 
aration for  sleep  ;  but  spent  the  night  in  a  succession  of 
the  most  violent  pursts  of  passion.  In  some  paroxysms  he 
talked  incessantly  to  his  attendants  so  thick  and  so  rapidly, 
that  they  were  "really  afraid  his  senses  would  give  way  ; 
choosing  for  his  theme  the  merits  and  the  kindness  of  heart 
of  the  murdered  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  recalling  all  the  in- 
stances of  mutual  kindness,  affection,  and  confidence  which 
had  passed  between  them,  until  he  had  worked  himself  into 
such  a  >ort  of  grief  that  lie  threw  himself  upon  his  face 

in  the  bed,  and  seemed  ready  to  choke  with  the  sobs  and 
tears  which  he  endeavored  to  stifle.  Then  starting  from 
the  couch,  he  gave  vent  at  once  to  another  and  more  curious 
mood,  and  traversed  the  room  hastily,  uttering  incoherent 
threats,  and  si  ill  more  incoherent  oaths  of  vengeance,  while, 
stamping  with  his  foot,  according  to  his  customary  action, 

345 
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he  invoked  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  whomsoever  else  he 
held  most  holy,  to  bear  witness  that  lie  would  take  bloody 
vengeance  on  De  la  Marck,  on  the  people  of  Liege,  and  on 
him  who  was  the  author  of  the  whole.     These  last  threats, 
uttered  more  obscurely  than  the  others,  obviously  concerned 
the  person  of  the  King  ;  and  at  one  time  the  Duke  expres 
his  determination  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
brother  of  the  King,  and  with  whom  Louis  was  on  the 
terms,  in  order  to  compel  the  captive  monarch  to  aurrei] 
either  the  crown  itself,  or  some  of  its  most  valuable  rights 
and  appanages. 

Another  day  and  night  passed  in  the  same  stormy  and 
fitful  deliberations,  or  rather  rapid  transitions  of  passion  ; 
for  the  Duke  scarcely  ate  or  drank,  never  changed  his  dress, 
and,  altogether,  demeaned  himself  like  one  in  whom  rage 
might  terminate  in  ntter  insanity.  By  degrees  he  became 
more  composed,  and  began  to  hold,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sultations with  his  ministers,  in  which  much  was  proposed, 
but  nothing  resolved  on.  Comines  assures  ns  that  at  one 
time  a  courier  was  mounted  in  readiness  to  depart  for  the 
purpose  of  summoning  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ;  and  in  that 
event  the  prison  of  the  French  monarch  would  probably 
have  been  found,  as  in  similar  cases,  a  brief  road  to  his 

grave. 

At  other  times,  when  Charles  had  exhausted  his  fury,  he 
sat  with  his  features  fixed  in  stern  and  rigid  immobility,  like 
one  who  broods  over  some  desperate  deed  to  which  he  is  as 
yet  unable  to  work  up  his  resolution.  And  unquestionably 
it  would  have  needed  little  more  than  an  insidious  hint  from 
any  of  the  counselors  who  attended  his  person,  to  have  pushed 
the  Duke  to  some  very  desperate  action.  But  the  nobles  of 
Burgundy,  from  the  sacred  character  attached  to  the  person 
of  asking,  and  a  lord  paramount,  and  from  a  regard  to  the 
public  faith,  as  well  as  that  of  their  Duke,  which  had  been 
pledged  when  Louis  threw  himself  into  their  power,  were 
almost  unanimously  inclined  to  recommend  moderate  meas- 
ures ;  and  the  arguments  which  D'Hymbercourt  and  Des 
Comines  had  now  and  then  ventured  to  insinuate  during  the 
night  were,  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  next  morning,  advanced 
and  urged  by  Crevecoeur  and  others.  Possibly  their  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  King  might  not  be  entirely  disinterested. 
Many,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  already  experienced  the 
bounty  of  the  King,  others  had  either  estates  or  pretensions 
in  France,  which  placed  them  a  little  under  his  influence  : 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  treasure,  which  had  loaded  four 
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mules  when  the  King  entered  Peronne,  became  much  lighter 
in  the  course  of  these  negotiations. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  day  the  Count  of  Campo-basso 
brought  his  Italian  wit  to  assist  the  counsels  of  Charles  ;  and 
well  was  it  for  Louis  that  he  had  not  arrived  when  the  Duke 
was  in  his  first  fury.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Duke's  counselors  was  convened,  for  conserv- 
ing the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  this  singular  crisis. 

On  this  occasion  Campo-basso  gave  his  opinion  couched  in 
the  apologue  of  the  traveler,  the  adder,  and  the  fox  ;  and 
reminded  the  Duke  of  the  advice  which  Reynard  gave  to  the 
man,  that  he  should  crush  his  mortal  enemy,  now  that 
chance  had  placed  his  fate  at  his  disposal.  Des  Comines, 
who  saw  the  Duke's  eyes  sparkle  at  a  proposal  which  his 
own  violence  of  temper  had  already  repeatedly  suggested, 
hastened  to  state  the  possibility  that  Louis  might  not  be,  in 
fact,  so  directly  accessory  to  the  sanguinary  action  which 
had  been  committed  at  Schonwaldt  ;  that  he  might  be  able 
to  clear  himself  of  the  imputation  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
perhaps  to  make  other  atonement  for  the  distractions  which 
his  intrigues  had  occasioned  in  the  Duke's  dominions,  and 
those  of  his  allies  ;  and  that  an  act  of  violence  perpetrated 
on  the  King  was  sure  to  bring  both  on  France  and  Burgundy 
a  train  of  the  most  unhappy  consequences,  among  which  not 
the  least  to  be  feared  was  that  the  English  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  commotions  and  civil  discord  which  must  needs 
ensue  to  repossess  themselves  of  Normandy  and  Guyenne, 
and  renew  those  dreadful  wars,  which  had  only,  and  with 
difficulty,  been  terminated  by  the  union  of  both  France  and 
Burgundy  against  the  common  enemy.  Finally,  he  con- 
fessed, that  he  did  not  mean  to  urge  the  absolute  and  free 
dismissal  of  Louis  ;  but  only  that  the  Duke  should  avail 
himself  no  farther  of  his  present  condition  than  merely  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  treaty  between  the  countries, 
with  such  security  on  the  King's  part  as  should  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  break  his  faith,  or  disturb  the  internal 
peace  of  Burgundy  in  future.  D'Hymbercourt,  Crevecceur, 
and  others  signified  their  reprobation  of  the  violent  meas- 
ures proposed  by  Campo-basso,  and  their  opinion  that  in 
the  way  of  treaty  more  permanent  advantages  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  in  a  manner  more  honorable  for  Burgundy,  than 
by  an  action  which  would  stain  her  with  a  breach  of  faith 
and  hospitality. 

The  Duke  listened  to  these  arguments  with  his  looks  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  his  brows  so  knitted  together  as  to  bring 
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his  bnsliy  eyebrows  into  one  mass.  But  when  Crevecocur 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  did  not  believe  Louis  either  knew 
of,  or  was  accessory  to,  the  atrocious  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted at  Schonwaldt,  Charles  raised  his  head,  and  darting 
a  fierce  look  at  his  counselor,  exclaimed,  "Have  you  too, 
(Yevecceur,  heard  the  gold  of  France  clink  ?  Methinks  it 
rings  in  my  councils  as  merrily  as  ever  the  bells  of  St.  Denis. 
Dare  any  one  say  that  Louis  is  not  the  fomenter  of  these 
feuds  in  Flanders  ?" 

"My  gracious  lord,"  said  Crevecocur,  "my  hand  has  ever 
been  more  conversant  with  steel  than  with  gold  ;  and  so  far 
am  I  from  holding  that  Louis  is  free  from  the  charge  of 
having  caused  the  disturbances  in  Flanders,  that  it  is  not 
long  since,  in  the  face  of  his  whole  court,  I  charged  him 
with  that  breach  of  faith,  and  offered  him  defiance  in  your 
name.  But  although  his  intrigues  have  been  doubtless  the 
original  cause  of  these  commotions,  I  am  so  far  from  believ- 
ing  that  he  authorized  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  that  I 
believe  one  of  his  emissaries  publicly  protested  against  it ; 
and  I  could  produce  the  man,  were  it  your  Grace's  pleasure 
to  see  him." 

"  It  is  our  pleasure/"  said  the  Duke.  "  St.  George  !  can 
you  doubt  that  we  desire  to  act  justly?  Even  in  the 
highest  flight  of  our  passion  we  are  known  for  an  upright 
and  a  just  judge.  We  will  see  France  ourself  ;  we  will  our- 
self charge  him  with  our  wrongs,  and  ourself  state  to  him 
the  reparation  which  we  expect  and  demand.  If  he  shall  be 
found  guiltless  of  this  murder,  the  atonement  for  other 
crimes  may  be  more  easy.  If  he  hath  been  guilty  who  shall 
say  that  a  life  of  penitence  in  some  retired  monastery,  were 
not  a  most  deserved  and  a  most  merciful  doom  ?  Who,"  he 
added,  kindling  as  he  spoke—"  who  shall  dare  to  blame  a 
revenge  yet  more  direct  and  more  speedy  ?  Let  your  wit- 
ness attend.  We  will  to  the  castle  at  the  hour  before  noon. 
Some  articles  we  will  minute  down,  with  which  he  shall 
comply,  or  woe  on  his  head  !  others  shall  depend  upon  the 
proof.  Break  up  the  council  and  dismiss  yourselves.  I  will 
but  change  my  dress,  as  this  is  scarce  a  fitting  trim  in  which 
to  wait  on  my  most  gracious  sovereign." 

With  a  deep  and  bitter  emphasis  on  the  last  expression, 
the  Duke  arose,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

"Louis's  safety,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  honor  of  Bur- 
gundy, depend  on  a  cast  of  the  dice,"  said  D'llvmbercourt 
to  Crevecceur  and  to  Des  Comines.  "  Haste  thee  to  the 
castle,  Des  Comines  ;  thou  hast  a  better  filed   tongue  than 
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either  Crevecoeur  or  I.  Explain  to  Louis  what  storm  is  a}> 
proaehing  ;  he  will  best  know  how  to  pilot  himself,  i  trust 
this  Life  Guardsman  will  say  nothing  which  can  aggravate  ; 
for  who  knows  what  may  have  been  the  secret  commission 
with  which  he  was  charged  ?" 

"The  young  man,"  said  Crevecoeur,  ''seems  bold,  yet 
prudent  and  wary  far  beyond  his  years.  In  all  which  he 
said  to  me  lie  was  tender  of  the  King's  character,  as  of  that 
of  I  prince  whom  he  serves.  I  trust  lie  will  be  equally  so 
in  the  Duke's  presence.  I  must  go  seek  him,  and  also  the 
young  Countess  of  Croye." 

"The  countess!  You  told  us  you  had  left  her  at  St. 
Bridget's  nunnery  ?". 

"Ay,  but  I  was  obliged/'  said  the  count,  "to  send  for 
her  express,  by  the  Duke's  orders  ;  and  she  has  been  brought 
hither  on  a  litter,  as  being  unable  to  travel  otherwise.  She 
was  in  a  state  ef  the  deepest  distress,  both  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  her  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Ilam- 
eline,  and  the  gloom  which  overhangs  her  own,  guilty  as 
she  has  been  of  a  feudal  delinquency,  in  withdrawing  her- 
self from  the  protection  of  her  liege  lord.  Duke  Charles,  who 
is  not  the  person  in  the  world  most  likely  to  view  with  in- 
difference what  trenches  on  his  seigniorial  rights." 

The  information  that  the  young  countess  was  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  added  fresh  and  more  pointed  thorns  to  Louis's 
reflections.  He  was  conscious  that,  by  explaining  the  in- 
trigues by  which  he  had  induced  the  Lady  Hameline  and 
her  to  resort  to  Peronne  [Plessis],  she  might  supply  that 
evidence  which  he  had  removed  by  the  execution  of  Zamet 
Maugrabin  ;  and  he  knew  well  how  much  such  proof  of  his 
having  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
would  furnish  both  motive  and  pretext  for  Charles's  availing 
himself  to  the  uttermost  of  his  present  predicament. 

Louis  discoursed  on  these  matters  with  great  anxiety  to 
the  Sieur  Des  Comines,  whose  acute  and  political  talents 
better  suited  the  King's  temper  than  the  blunt,  martial 
character  of  Crevecoeur  or  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  D'llym- 
bercourt. 

••  These  iron-handed  soldiers,  my  good  friend  Comines," 
he  said  to  his  future  historian,  '''should  never  enter  a  king's 
cabinet,  but  be  left  with  the  halberds  and  parlizans  in  the 
ante-chamber.  Their  hands  are  indeed  made  for  our  use; 
but  the  monarch  who  puts  their  heads  to  any  better  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  anvils  for  his  enemies'  swords  and  maces 
ranks  with  the  fool  who  presented  his  mistress  with  a  dog- 
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leash  for  a  carcanet.  It  is  with  such  as  thou,  Philip,  whose 
eyes  are  gifted  with  the  quick  and  keen  sense  that  sees  be- 
yond the  exterior  surface  of  affairs,  that  princes  .should 
share  their  council-table,  their  cabinet— what  do  I  say  .— 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  soul." 

Des  Comiues,  himself  so  keen  a  spirit,  was  naturally  grati- 
fied with  the  approbation  of  the  most  sagacious  prince  m 
Europe;  and  he  could  not  so  far  disguise  his  internal  satis- 
faction but  that  Louis  was  aware  he  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  him. 

"1  would"  continued  he,  "that  I  had  such  a  servant,  or 
rather  that  I  were  worthy  to  have  such  a  one  !     I  had  not 
then  been  in  this  unfortunate  situation  ;  which,  neverthel* 
I  should  hardly  regret,  could  I  but  discover  anv  means  of  se- 
curing the  services  of  so  experienced  a  statist." 

Des  Comines  said  that  all  his  faculties,  such  as  they  were, 
were  at  the  service  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  saving 
always  his  allegiance  to  his  rightful  lord,  Duke  Charles  ot 

Burgundy.  ,         ,, 

"And  am  I  one  who  would  seduce  you  from  that  alle- 
giance ?"  said  Louis,  pathetically.  "Alas!  am  I  not  now 
endangered  by  having  reposed  too  much  confidence  m  my 
vassal0?  and  can  the  cause  of  feudal  good  faith  be  more  sacred 
with  anv  than  with  me,  whose  safety  depends  on  an  appeal 
to  it?  No,  Philip  des  Comines,  continue  to  serve  thanes 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  you  will  best  serve  him  by  bringing 
round  affair  accommodation  with  Louis  of  France.  In  doing 
thus  you  will  serve  us  both,  and  one,  at  least,  will  be  grate- 
ful I  am  told  your  appointments  in  this  court  hardly  match 
those  of  the  Grand  Falconer  ;  and  thus  the  services  of  the 
wisest  counselor  in  Europe  are  put  on  a  level,  or  rather 
ranked  below,  those  of  a  fellow  who  feeds  and  physics  kites  . 
France  has  wide  lands  ;  her  King  has  much  gold.  Allow 
me,  my  friend,  to  rectify  this  scandalous  inequality.  Ihe 
meaWare  not  distant.     Permit  me  to  use  them." 

The  Kino-  produced  a  weighty  bag  of  money  ;  but  Des 
Comines,  more  delicate  in  his  sentiments  than  most  courtiers 
of  that  time,  declined  the  proffer,  declaring  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  liberality  of  his  native  prince,  and  assuring 
Louis  that  his  desire  to  serve  him  could  not  be  increased  by 
the  acceptance  of  anv  such  gratuity  as  he  had  proposed. 

"  Singular  man  !"  exclaimed  the  King;  let  me  embrace 
the  only3  courtier  of  his  time  at  once  capable  and  incorrup- 
tible "Wisdom  is  to  be  desired  more  than  fine  gold  ;  and  be- 
lieve me,  I  trust  in  thy  kindness,  Philip,  at  this  pinch,  more 
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than  I  do  in  the  purchased  assistance  of  many  who  have  re- 
ceived my  gifts.  I  know  you  will  not  counsel  your  master 
to  abuse  such  an  opportunity  as  fortune,  and,  to  speak 
plain,  Des  Comines,  as  my  own  folly,  has  afforded  him." 

"  To  abuse-it,  by  no  means/'  answered  the  historian  ;  "  but 
most  certainly  to  use  it." 

"  [low,  and  in  what  degree?"  said  Lonis.  "I  am  not 
ass  enough  to  expect  that  1  shall  escape  without  some  ran- 
som, but  let  it  be  a  reasonable  one  ;  reason  I  am  ever  willing 
to  listen  to,  at  Paris  or  at  Plessis,  equally  as  at  Peronne." 

"  Ah,  but  if  it  like  your  Majesty,"  replied  Des  Comines, 
" reason  at  Paris  or  Plessis  was  used  to  speak  in  so  low  and 
soft  a  tone  of  voice,  that  she  could  not  always  gain  an  audi- 
ence of  your  Majesty  ;  at  Peronne  she  borrows  the  speaking- 
trumpet  of  necessity,  and  her  voice  becomes  lordly  and  im- 
perative." 

"You  are  figurative,"  said  Louis,  unable  to  restrain  an 
emotien  of  peevishness;  "I  am  a  dull,  blunt  man,  Sir  of 
Comines.  I  pray  you  leave  your  tropes,  and  come  to  plain 
ground.     What  does  your  duke  expect  of  me  ?" 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  no  proposition,  my  lord,"  said  Des 
Comities  ;  "  the  Duke  will  soon  explain  his  own  pleasure. 
But  some  things  occur  to  me  as  proposals,  for  which  your 
Majesty  ought  to  hold  yourself  prepared  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  final  cession  of  these  towns  here  upon  the  Somme." 

"  I  expected  so  much,"  said  Louis. 

"  That  you  should  disown  the  Liegeoisand  William  de  la 
Marck." 

"As  willingly  as  I  disclaim  Hell  and  Satan."  said  Louis. 

"Ample  security  will  be  required,  by  hostages,  or  occupa- 
tion of  fortresses,  or  otherwise,  that  France  shall  in  the 
future  abstain  from  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the  Flem- 

"  Tt  is  something  new,"  answered  the  King,  et  that  a  vassal 
should  demand  pledges  from  his  sovereign  ;  but  let  that  pass 
too." 

"  A  suitable  and  independent  appanage  for  your  illustrious 
brother,  the  ally  and  friend  of  my  master — Normandy  or 
Champagne.     The  Duke  loves  your  father's  house,  my  liege." 

••So  well/'  answered  Louis,  "that,  wort  Dieu  !  he's  about 
to  make  them  all  kings.  Is  your  budget  of  hints  vet  emp- 
tied ?  " 

"  Not  entirely/'  answered  the  counselor  :  "it  will  certainly 
be  required  that  your  Majesty  shall  forbear  molesting,  as  you 
have  done  of  late,  the    Duke  de  Bretagne,  and  that  you  will 
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no  longer  contest  the  right  which  he  and  other  grand  fend* 
tories  have  to  strike  money,  to  torn  themselves  dukes  ana 

princes  bv  the  grace  of  God "  -^  ,.       q-. 

1  'fin  a  word,  to  make  so  many  kings  of  my  vassals.  fcn 
Philip  would  yon  make  a  fratricide  of  me  ?  i  ou  remember 
well  my  brother  Charles  :  he  was  no  sooner  Duke  ol  Guyeune 
than  he  died.  And  what  will  be  left  to  the  descendant  and 
representative  of  Charlemagne,  after  giving  away  these  rich 
provinces,  save  to  be  smeared  with  oil  at  Rhenus.  and  to  eat 
his  dinner  under  a  high  canopy  ?  " 

«  We  will  diminish  your  Majesty's  concern  on  that  score,  by 
aivinz  vou  a  companion  in  that  solitary  exaltation, 
Philip  des  Comines.     "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  tlioi 
claims  not  at  present  the  title  of  an  independent  king,  desi 
nevertheless  to  be  freed  in  future  from  the  abject  marks  of 
subiection  required  of  him  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  it  is  his 
purpose  to  close  his  ducal  coronet  with  an  imperial  arch,  and 
surmount  it  with  a  globe,  in  emblem  that  his  dominions  are 
independent."  ,  , 

"\nd  how  dares  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  sworn  vassal 
of  France/'  exclaimed  Louis,  starting  up  and  showing  an 
unwonted  degree  of  emotion--' how  dares  he  propose  such 
terms  to  his  sovereign  as,  bv  every  law  of  Europe,  sliouia 
infer  a  forfeiture  of  his  fief  \'\  #         , 

"  The  doom  of  forfeiture  it  would  in  this  case  be  difficult 
to  enforce,"  answered  Des  Comines.  calmly.  "  Your  Majesty 
is  aware  that  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  feudal  law  is 
becoming  obsolete  even  in  the  Empire,  an^tbat  superior  and 
vassal  endeavor  to  mend  their  situation  in  regard  to  a 
other  as  they  have  power  and  opportunity.  Y  our  M 
interferences  with  the  Duke's  vassals  in  Flanders  will  prove 
an  exculpation  of  mv  master's  conduct,  supposing  ■  in- 

sist that,  bv  enlarging  his  independence,^ France  snoiud  m 
future  be  debarred  from  any  pretext  of  doing  so. 
"  Comines— Comines  !  "  said  Louis,  arising  a< 
ing  the  room  in  a  pensive  manner,  "  this  is  a  <  Mesaon 

on  the  text  vw  victis!     You  cannot  mean  that  tne  DiiKe  wil) 
insist  on  all  these  hard  conditions  ?' 

"  At  least  I  would  have  your  Majesty  be  in  a  c  mditiou  to 

discuss  them  all."  . 

"  Yet  moderation.  Des  Comines— moderation  11 
—no  one  knows  better  than  you— necessary  to  its  ultimate 

advantage."  .  -        .       .     T 

"So   please  your  Majesty,  the   merit  oi 
have  observed,  most  apt  to  be  extolled  by  the  losing  pai 
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The  winner  holds  in  more  esteem  the  prudence  which  calls. 
on  him  not  to  leave  an  opportunity  unimproved/' 

"  Well,  we  will  consider/'  replied  the  King  ;  "  but  at  least 
thou  bast  reached  the  extremity  of  your  duke's  unreasonable 
exaction  ?  There  can  remain  nothing — or  if  there  does,  for 
so  thy  brow  intimates — what  is  it — what  indeed  can  it  be, 
unless  it  be  my  crown,  which  these  previous  demands,  if 
granted,  will  deprive  of  all  its  luster  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Des  Oomines,  '*  what  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned is  a  thing  partly — indeed,  in  a  great  measure — within 
the  Duke's  own  power,  though  he  means  to  invite  your  Maj- 
esty's accession  to  it,  for  in  truth  it  touches  you  nearly." 

"  Pasques-dieu  !  "  exclaimed  the  King  impatiently,  "  what 
is  it  ?  Speak  out,  Sir  Philip  ;  am  I  to  send  him  my  daughter 
for  a  concubine,  or  what  other  dishonor  is  he  to  put  on 
me  ?  " 

"  Xo  dishonor,  my  liege  ;  but  your  Majesty's  cousin,  the 
illustrious  Duke  of  Orleans " 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  the  King  ;  but  Des  Comines  proceeded 
without  heeding  the  interruption. 

" — Having  conferred  his  affections  on  the  young  Countess 
Isabelle  de  Croye,  the  Duke  expects  your  Majesty  will,  on 
your  part,  as  he  on  his,  yield  your  assent  to  the  marriage, 
and  unite  with  him  in  endowing  the  right  noble  couple  with 
such  an  appanage  as,  joined  to  the  countess's  estates,  may 
form  a  fit  establishment  for  a  child  of  France." 

li  Never — never!"  said  the  King,  bursting  out  into  that 
emotion  which  he  had  of  late  suppressed  with  much  difficulty, 
and  striding  about  in  a  disordered  haste,  which  formed  the 
>ngest  contrast  to  the  self-command  which  he  usually  ex- 
hibited— "  never,  never  !     Let  them  bring  scissors  and  shear 
my  hair  like  that  of  the  parish  fool,  whom  I  have  so  richly  re- 
sembled— let  them  bid  the  monastery  or  the  grave  yawn  for 
me — let  them  bring  red-hot  basins  to  sear  my  eyes — axe  or 
aconite — whatever  they  will  ;  but  Orleans  shall  not  break  his 
>hted  faith  to  my  daughter,  or  marry  another  while  she 
3  ! " 

-•  Your  Majesty."  said  Des  Comines,   "ere  you  set  your 

mind  so  keenly  against  what  is  proposed,  will  consider  your 

own  want  oi'  power  to  prevent   it.     Every   wise  man,  when 

he  sees  a,  rock   giving  way,  withdraws  from  the  bootless  at- 

ig  th  '  fall." 

l-  Btat  a  brave  man,"   said    Louis,   "will   at  least  find   hifl 

gi-;f.  ath  it.     Des  Comines,  consider  the  great  lois — the 

action,  such  a  marriage  will  bring  upon  my  king- 
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dom.  Recollect,  I  have  but  one  feeble  boy,  and  thisOrlean3 
is  the  next  heir  ;  consider  that  the  church  hath  consented  to 
his  union  with  Joan,  which  unites  so  happily  the  interests 
of  both  branches  of  my  family — think  on  all  this,  and  think 
too  that  this  union  has  been  the  favorite  scheme  of  my  whole 
life — that  I  have  schemed  for  it,  fought  for  it.  watched  for  it 
— prayed  for  it  and  sinned  for  it.  Philip  desComines,  I  will 
not  forego  it !  Think,  man — think  !  pity  me  in  this  extrem- 
ity ;  thy  quick  brain  can  speedily  find  some  substitute  for  this 
sacrifice — some  ram  to  be  offered  up  instead  of  that  project 
which  is  dear  to  me  as  the  Patriarch's  only  son  was  to  him. 
Philip,  pity  me  !  You,  at  least,  should  know  that  to  men 
of  judgment  and  foresight  the  destruction  of  the  scheme  on 
which  they  have  long  dwelt,  and  for  which  they  have  Jong 
toiled,  is  more  inexpressibly  bitter  than  the  transient  grief 
of  ordinary  men,  whose  pursuits  are  but  the  gratification  of 
some  temporary  passion — you,  who  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  the  deeper,  the  more  genuine  distress  of  baffled  prudence 
and  disappointed  sagacity,  will  you  not  feel  for  me  ; 

u  My  lord  and  king  !  "  replied  Des  Comines,  "  I  do  sym- 
pathize with  your  distress,  in  so  far  as  duty  to  my  mas- 
ter  » 

"  Do  not  mention  him  ! "  said  Louis,  acting,  or  at  least 
appearing  to  act,  under  an  irresistible  and  headlong  impulse, 
which  withdrew  the  usual  guard  which  he  maintained  over 
his  language.  "  Charles  of  Burgundy  is  unworthy  of  your 
attachment.  He  who  can  insult  and  strike  his  counselors 
— he  who  can  distinguish  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  among 
them  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  Booted  Plead !" 

The  wisdom  of  Philip  des  Comines  did  not  prevent  his 
having  a  high  sense  of  personal  consequence  ;  and  he  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  words  of  the  King  uttered,  as  it  were, 
in  the  career  of  a  passion  which  overleaped  ceremony,  that 
he  could  only  rely  by  repetition  of  the  words  "  Booted  Head! 
It  is  impossible  that  my  master  the  Duke  could  have  so 
termed  the  servant  who  has  been  at  his  side  since  he  could 
mount  a  palfrey,  and  that  too  before  a  foreign  monarch — it 
is  impossible ! " 

Louis  instantly  saw  the  impression  he  had  made,  and 
avoiding  alike  a  tone  of  condolence,  which  might  have  seemed 
insulting,  and  one  of  sympathy,  which  might  have  savored 
of  affectation,  he  said,  with  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  dignity,  "  My  misfortunes  make  me  forget  my  courtesy, 
else  I  had  not  spoken  to  you  of  what  it  must  be  unpleasant 
for  you  to  hear.     But   you    have    in    reply  taxed  me  with 
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having  uttered  impossibilities,  this  touches  my  honor  ;  yet  I 
must  submit  to  the  charge,  if  I  tell  you  not  the  circum- 
stances which  the  Duke,  laughing  until  his  eyes  ran  over, 
assigned  for  the  origin  of  that  opprobrious  name,  which  I 
will  not  offend  your  ears  by  repeating.  Thus,  then,  it 
chanced.  You,  Sir  Philip  des  Comines,  were  at  a  hunting- 
match  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  your  master  ;  and  when 
lie  alighted  after  the  chase,  he  required  your  services  in 
drawing  off  his  boots.  Reading  in  your  looks,  perhaps,  some 
natural  resentment  of  this  disparaging  treatment,  he  ordered 
you  to  sit  down  in  turn,  and  rendered  you  the  same  office  he 
had  just  received  from  you.  But,  offended  at  your  under- 
standing him  literally,  he  no  sooner  plucked  one  of  your 
boots  off  than  he  brutally  beat  it  about  your  head  till  the 
blood  flowed,  exclaiming  against  the  insolence  of  a  subject 
who  had  the  presumption  to  accept  of  such  a  service  at  the 
hand  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  hence  he,  or  his  privileged  fool 
Le  Glorieux,  is  in  the  current  habit  of  distinguishing  you  by 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  name  of  Tete-botte,  which  makes 
one  of  the  Duke's  most  ordinary  subjects  of  pleasantry."* 

AVhile  Louis  thus  spoke,  he  had  the  double  pleasure  of 
galling  to  the  quick  the  person  whom  he  addressed — an  ex- 
ercise which  it  was  in  his  nature  to  enjoy,  even  where  he 
had  not,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  apology  that  he  did  so 
in  pure  retaliation — and  that  of  observing,  that  he  had  at 
length  been  able  to  find  a  point  in  Des  Comines's  character 
which  might  lead  him  gradually  from  the  interests  of  Bur- 
gundy to  those  of  France.  But  although  the  deep  resent- 
ment which  the  offended  courtier  entertained  against  his 
master  induced  him  at  a  future  period  to  exchange  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  for  that  of  Louis,  yet,  at  the  present  moment, 
he  was  contented  to  throw  out  only  some  general  hints  of  his 
friendly  inclination  towards  France,  which  he  well  knew  the 
King  would  understand  how  to  interpret.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  excellent 
historian  with  the  desertion  of  his  master  on  this  occasion, 
although  he  was  certainly  now  possessed  with  sentiments 
much  more  favorable  to  Louis  than  when  he  entered  the 
apartment. 

Ee  constrained  himself  to  laugh  at  the  anecdote  which 
Louis  had  detailed,  and  then  added,  "I  did  not  think  so 
trifling  a  frolic  would  have  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
so  long  as  to  make  it  worth  telling  again.  Some  such  pas- 
sage there  was  of  drawing  ofE   bonis  and  the  like,  as  your 

*  See  Anecdote  of  the  Boots.     Note  44. 
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Majesty  knows  that  the  Duke  is  fond  of  rude  play  ;  but  it  has 
been  much  exaggerated  in  his  recollection.      Let  it  pass  on." 

"  Ay,  let  it  pass  on,"  said  the  King  ;  "  it  is  indeed  shame 
it  should  have  detained  us  a  minute.  And  now.  Sir  Philip, 
I  hope  you  are  French  so  far  as  to  afford  me  your  best  coun- 
sel in  these  difficult  affairs.  You  have,  I  am  well  aware, 
the  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  if  you  would  but  impart  it." 

"  Your  Majesty  may  command  my  best  advice  and  service, 
replied  Des  Comines,  "  under  reservation  always  of  my  duty 
to  my  own  master." 

Tli is  was  nearly  what  the  courtier  had  before  stated  ;  but 
he  now  repeated  it  in  a  tone  so  different,  that  whereas  Louis 
understood  from  the  former  declaration  that  the  reserved 
duty  to  Burgundy  was  the  prime  thing  to  be  considered,  so 
fie  now  saw  clearly  that  the  emphasis  was  reversed,  and  that 
more  weight  was  now  given  by  the  speaker  to  his  promise  of 
counsel  than  to  a  restriction  which  seemed  interposed  for 
the  sake  of  form  and  consistency.  The  King  resumed  his 
own  seat,  and  compelled  Des  Comines  to  sit  by  him,  listen- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  that  statesman,  as  if  the  words  of 
an  oracle  sounded  in  his  ears.  Des  Comines  spoke  in  that 
low  and  impressive  tone  which  implies  at  once  great  sincerity 
and  some  caution,  and  at  the  same  time  so  slowly  as  if  he 
was  desirous  that  the  King  should  weigh  and  consider  each 
individual  word  as  having  its  own  peculiar  and  determined 
meaning.  '-The  things,"  he  said,  <s, which  I  have  sug- 
gested for  your  Majesty's  consideration,  harsh  as  they  sound 
in  your  ear,  are  but  substitutes  for  still  more  violent  pro- 
posals brought  forward  in  the  Duke's  councils  by  such  as 
are  more  hostile  to  your  Majesty.  And  I  need  scarce  remind 
your  Majesty  that  the  more  direct  and  more  violent  sugges- 
tions find  readiest  acceptance  with  our  master,  who  loves 
brief  and  dangerous  measures  better  than  those  that  are  safe, 
but  at  the  same  time  circuitous." 

k'  I  remember,"  said  the  King,  "I  have  seen  him  swim  a 
river  at  the  risk  of  drowning,  though  there  was  a  bridge  to 
be  found  for  riding  two  hundred  yards  round." 

"  True,  sire  ;  and  he  that  weighs  not  his  life  against  the 
gratification  of  a  moment  of  impetuous  passion  will,  on  the 
same  impulse,  prefer  the  gratification  of  his  will  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  substantial  power." 

"  Most  true,"  replied  the  King ;  "  a  fool  will  ever  grasp 
rather  at  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  authority.  All 
this  I  know  to  be  true  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  But.  mv  dear 
friend  Des  Comines,  what  do  you  infer  from  these  premises  r 
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"Simply  this,  my  lord/'  answered  the  Bnrgtrndian,  c>  that 
as  your  Majesty  has  seen  a  skilful  angler  control  a  large  and 
heavy  fish,  and  finally  draw  him  to  land  by  a  single  hair, 
which  fish  had  broken  through  a  tackle  tenfold  stronger  had 
the  fisher  presumed  to  strain  the  line  on  him,  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  head  enough  for  all  his  wild  flourishes,  even  so  your 
Majesty,  bv  gratifying  the  Duke  in  these  particulars  on 
which  he  has  pitched  his  ideas  of  honor  and  the  gratification 
of  his  revenge,  may  evade  many  of  the  other  unpalatable 
propositions  at  which  I  have  hinted,  and  which— including, 
I  must  state  openlv  to  your  Majesty,  some  of  those  through 
which  France  would  be"  most  especially  weakened— will  slide 
out  of  his  remembrance  and  attention,  and,  being  referred 
to  subsequent  conferences  and  future  discussion,  may  be 
altogether  eluded." 

"I  understand  you,  my  good  Sir  Philip  ;  but  to  the  mat- 
ter," said  the  King.  "To  which  of  those  happy  proposi- 
tions is  your  duke  so  much  wedded  that  contradiction  will 
make  him  unreasonable  and  untractable  ?" 

"  To  any  or  to  all  of  them,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  on 
which  you  may  happen  to  contradict  him.  This  is  precisely 
what  your  Majesty  must  avoid  ;  and  to  take  up  my  former 
parable,  you  must  needs  remain  on  the  watch,  ready  to  give 
the  Duke  line  enough  whenever  he  shoots  away  under  the 
impulse  of  his  rage.  His  fury,  already  considerably  abated, 
will  waste  itself  if  he  be  unopposed,  and  you  will  presently 
rind  him  become  more  friendly  and  more  tractable." 

"Still,"  said  the  King,  musing,  "there  must  be  some 
particular  demands  which  lie  deeper  at  my  cousin's  heart 
than  the  other  proposals.     Were  I  but  aware  of  these,  Sir 

Philip » 

"  Your  Majesty  may  make  the  lightest  of  his  demands  the 
most  important,  simply  by  opposing  it,"  said  Des  Cornices  ; 
"  nevertheless,  my  lord",  thus  far  1  can  say,  that  every  shadow 
of  treaty  will  be'  broken  off,  if  your  Majesty  renounce  not 
William  de  la  Marck  and  the  Liegeois." 

"I  have  already  said  that  I  will  disown  them,"  said  the 
King,  "and  Weil  they  deserve  it  at  my  hand  :  the  villains 
have  commenced  their  uproar  at  a  moment  that  might  have 
cost  me  my  life." 

"He  that  fires  a  train  of  powder,"  replied  the  historian, 
"  must  expect  a  speedy  explosion  of  the  mine.  But  more 
than  mere  disavowal  of  their  cause  will  be  expected  of  your 
Majesty  by  Duke  Charles;  for  know,  that  he  will  demand 
your  Majesty's  assistance  to  put  the  insurrection  down,  and 
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your  royal  presence  to  witness  the  punishment  which  he 
destines  for  the  rebels." 

"That  may  scarce  consist  with  our  honor,  Des  Co-mines," 
said  the  King. 

"  To  refuse  it  will  scarcely  consist  with  your  Majesty's 
safety,"  replied  Des  Comines.  "Charles  is  determined  to 
show  the  people  of  Flanders  that  no  hope,  nay,  no  promise, 
of  assistance  from  France  will  save  them  in  their  mutinies 
from  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Burgundy." 

"  But,  Sir  Philip,  I  will  speak  plainly,"  answered  the  King. 
"Could  we  but  procrastinate  the  matter,  might  not  these 
rogues  of  Liege  make  their  own  part  good  against  Duke 
Charles  ?  The  knaves  are  numerous  and  steady,  can  they 
not  hold  out  their  town  against  him  ?" 

"  With  the  help  of  the  thousand  archers  of  France  whom 
your  Majesty  promised  them,  they  might  have  done  some- 
thing ;  but " 

"Whom  I  promised  them  ! "  said  the  King.  "Alas! 
good  Sir  Philip  !  you  much  wrong  me  in  saying  so." 

" — But  without  whom,"  continued  Des  Comines,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  "as  your  Majesty  will  not  now 
likely  find  it  convenient  to  supply  them,  what  chance  will  the 
burghers  have  of  making  good  their  town,  in  whose  walls  the 
large  breaches  made  by  Charles  after  the  battle  of  St.  Tron 
are  still  unrepaired  ;  so  that  the  lances  of  Hainault,  Brabant, 
and  Burgundy  may  advance  to  the  attack  twenty  men  in 
front?"   . 

"The  improvident  idiots!"  said  the  King.  "If  they 
have  thus  neglected  their  own  safety,  they  deserve  not  my 
protection.     Pass  on  ;  I  will  make  no  quarrel  for  their  sake." 

"The  next  point,  I  fear,  will  sit  closer  to  your  Majesty's 
heart,"  said  Des  Comines. 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  King,  "you  mean  that  infernal  mar- 
riage !  I  will  not  consent  to  the  breach  of  the  contract 
betwixt  my  daughter  Joan  and  my  cousin  of  Orleans  ;  it 
would  be  wresting  the  scepter  of  France  from  me  and  my 
posterity,  for  that  feeble  boy  the  Dauphin  is  a  blighted  blos- 
som, which  will  wither  without  fruit.  This  match  between 
Joan  and  Orleans  has  been  my  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by 
night.  I  tell  thee,  Sir  Philip,  I  cannot  give  it  up  !  Besides, 
it  is  inhuman  to  require  me,  with  my  own  hand,  to  destroy 
at  once  my  own  scheme  of  policy  and  the  happiness  of  a  pair 
brought  up  for  each  other." 

"Are  they  then  so  much  attached  ?"  said  Des  Comines. 

"  One  of  them  at  least  is,"  said  the  King,  "and  the  one 
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for  whom  I  am  bound  to  be  most  anxious.     But  you  smile, 
Sir  Philip,  you  are  no  believer  in  the  force  of  love." 

"  Nay,  said  Des  Comines,  "  if  it  please  you,  sire,  I  am  so 
little  an  intidel  in  that  particular  that  I  was  about  to  i 
whether  it  would  reconcile  you  in  any  degree  to  your  acqui- 
escing in  the  proposed  marriage  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  Isabelle  de  Grove,  were  I  to  satisfy  you  that  the  count 
inclinations  are  so  much  fixed  on  another  that  it  is  likely  it 
will  never  be  a  match  ?" 

King  Louis  sighed.  "Alas!"  he  said,  "  my  good  and 
dear  friend,  from  what  sepulcher  have  you  drawn  such  dead 
man's  comfort  ?  Her  inclination,  indeed  !  Why,  to  speak 
truth,  supposing  that  Orleans  detested  my  daughter  Joan, 
yet,  but  for  this  ill-raveled  web  of  mischance,  he  must  needs 
have  married  her;  so  you  may  conjecture  ^Iioav  little  chance 
there  is  of  this  damsel  beings  able  to  refuse  him  under  a 
similar  compulsion,  and  he  a  child  of  France  besides.  Ah, 
no,  Philip  !  little  fear  of  her  standing  obstinate  against  the 
suit  of  such  a  lover.      Yarium  et  muiabile,  Philip." 

"Your  Majesty  may,  in  the  present  instance,  undervalue 
the  obstinate  courage  of  this  young  lady.  She  comes  of  a 
race  determinately  wilful  ;  and  I  have  picked  out  of  Creve- 
cceur  that  she  has  formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  a  young 
squire,  who,  to  sav  truth,  rendered  her  many  services  on  the 
road." 

"Ha!"  said  the  King,  "an  archer  of  my  Guards,  by 
name  Quentin  Durward  ?  " 

"The  same,  as  I  think,"  said  Des  Comines;  "he  was 
made  prisoner  along  with  the  countess,  traveling  almost 
alone  together." 

"Now,  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady,  and  Monseignetir  St. 
Martin,  and  Monseigneur  St.  Julian  be  praised  every  one  of 
them!"  said  the  King,  "and  all  laud  and  honor  to  the 
learned  Galeotti,  who  read  in  the  stars  that  his  youth's  i 
tiny  was  connected  with  mine !  If  the  maiden  be  so 
attached  to  him  as  to  make  her  refractory  to  the  will  of 
Burgundy,  this  Quentin  hath  indeed  been  rarely  useful  to 
me." 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Burgundian,  "accord- 
ing to  Orevecoeur's  report,  that  there  is  some  chance  of  her 
being  sufficiently  obstinate  ;  besides,  doubtless,  the  noble 
Duke  himself,  notwithstanding  what  your  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  hint  in  way  of  supposition,  will  not  willingly  re- 
nounce his  fair  cousin,  to  whom  he  has  been  long  engaged." 

"Umph!"  answered   the  King.     "But  you   have  never 
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seen  my  daughter  Joan.  A  liowlet,  man  ! — an  absolute  owl, 
whom  I  am  ashamed  of  !  But  let  him  be  only  a  wise  man, 
and  marry  her,  I  will  give  him  leave  to  be  mad  par  amours 
for  the  fairest  lady  in  France.  And  now,  Philip,  have  you 
given  me  the  full  map  of  your  master's  mind  ?" 

"  I  have  possessed  you,  sire,  of  those  particulars  on  which 
he  is  at  present  most  disposed  to  insist.  But  your  Majesty 
well  knows  that  the  Duke's  disposition  is  like  a  sweeping 
torrent,  which  only  passes  smoothly  forward  when  its  waves 
ounter  no  opposition;  and  what  may  be  presented^  to 
■chafe  him  into  fury,  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess.  Were 
more  distinct  evidence  of  your  Majesty's  practises— pardon 
the  phrase,  where  there  is  so  little  time  for  seleetion — with 
the  Liegeoisand  William  de  la  Marck  to  occur  unexpectedly, 
the  issue  might  be  terrible.  There  are  strange  news  from 
that  country  :  they  say  La  Marck  hath  married  Hameline 
the  elder  Countess  of  Croye." 

"That  old  fool  was  so  mad  on  marriage  that  she  would 
have  accepted  the  hand  of  Satan,"  said  the  King  ;  "  but 
that  La  Marck,  beast  as  he  is,  should  have  married  her 
rather  more  surprises  me." 

"There  is  a  report  also,"  continued  Des  Comines,  "  that 
an  envoy,  or  herald,  on  La  Marck's  part,  is  approaching 
Peronne  ;  this  is  like  to  drive  the  Duke  frantic  with  rage. 
I  trust  that  he  has  no  letters,  or  the  like,  to  show  on  your 
Majesty's  part?" 

"  Letters  to  a  Wild  Boar  ! "  answered  the  King.  "  .No— 
no,  Sir  Philip,  I  was  no  such  fool  as  to  cast  pearls  before 
swme.  What  little  intercourse  I  had  with  the  brute  animal 
was  by  message,  in  which  I  always  employed  such  low-bred 
slaves^  and  vagabonds  that  their  evidence  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  a  trial  for  robbing  a  hen-roost." 

"I  can  then  only  further  recommend,"  said  Des  Comines, 
taking  his  leave,  "  that  your  Majesty  should  remain  on  your 
Lrd,  be  guided  by  events,  and,  above  all,  avoid  using  any 
language  or  argument  with  the  Duke  which  may  better  be- 
come your  dignity  than  your  present  condition." 

<<  If  my  dignity,"  said  the  King,  "  grow  troublesome  to 
me,  which  it  seldom  doth  while  there  are  deeper  interests  to 
think  of,  I  have  a  special  remedy  for  that  swelling  of  the 
heart,  It  is  but  looking  into  a  certain  ruinous  closet,  Sir 
Philip,  and  thinking  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Simple  ; 
and  it  cures  me  as  effectually  as  the  cold  bath  would  cool  a, 
fever.  And  now,  my  friend  and  monitor,  must  thou  be 
?     Well,  Sir  Philip,  the  time  must  come  when  thou  wilt 
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tire  reading  lessons  of  state  policy  to  the  Bull  of  Burgundy, 
who  is  incapable  of  comprehending  your  most  simple  argu- 
ment If  Louis  of  Valois  then  lives,  thou  hast  a  friend  in 
the  court  of  France.  I  tell  thee,  my  Philip,  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  my  kingdoni  should  i  ever  acquire  thee,  who, 
with  a  profound  view  of  subjects  of  state,  bast  also  a  con- 
science capable  of  feeling  and  discerning  between  right  and 
wrong  So  help  me,  Our  Lord  and  Lady,  and  Monseigneur 
St  Martin  Oliver  and  Balue  have  hearts  as  hardened  as  the 
nether  millstone  ;  and  my  life  is  embittered  by  remorse  and 
penances  for  the  crimes  they  make  me  commit  lhqn,  bii 
Philip,  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of  present  and  past  times, 
canst  teach  how  to  become  great  without  ceasing  to  be  vir- 

Q-Ahard  task,  and  which  few  have  attained/'  said  the 
historian,  «  but  which  is  yet  within  the  reach  ot  princes  who 
will  strive  for  it.  Meantime,  sire;  be  prepared,  for  the  Duke 
will  presently  confer  with  you." 

Louis  looked  long  after  Philip  when  he  left  the  apartment, 
and  at  length  burst  into  a  bitter  laugh.  He  spoke ,of  fishing 
—I  have  sent  him  home,  a  trout  properly  tickled  !  And  he 
thinks  himself  virtuous  because  he  took  no  bribe,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  flattery  and  promises  and  the^  pleasure 
of  avenging  an  affront  to  his  vanity  !  Why,  he  is  but  so 
much  the  poorer  for  the  refusal  of  the  money,  not  a  jot  the 
more  honest.  He  must  be  mine,  though,  for  he  hath  the 
shrewdest  head  among  them.  Well,  now  for  nobler  game  ! 
I  am  to  face  this  leviathan  Charles,  who  will  presently  swim 
hitherward,  cleaving  the  deep  before  him.  I  must,  lea 
trembling  sailor,  throw  a  tub  overboard  to  amuse  him.  Jiut 
I  may  one  day  find  the  chance-of  driving  a  harpoon  into 
his  entrails  ! '  * 

*  See  Philip  des  Comines.     Note  45. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  INTERVIEW 

Hold  fast  thy  truth,  young  soldier.     Gentle  maiden, 
Keep  you  your  promise  plight  ;  leave  age  its  subtleties, 
And  gray-hair'd  policy  its  maze  of  falsehood  ; 
But  be  you  candid  as  the  morning  sky, 
Ere  the  high  sun  sucks  vapors  up  to  stain  it. 

The  Trial. 

Ok"  the  perilous  and  important  morning  which  preceded  the 
meeting  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  Oliver 
le  Dain  did  his  master  the  service  of  an  active  and  skilful 
agent,  making  interest  for  Louis  in  every  quarter,  both  with 
presents  and  promises  ;  so  that,  when  the  Duke's  anger 
should  blaze  forth,  all  around  should  be  interested  to 
smother,  and  not  to  increase,  the  conflagration.  He  glided, 
like  night,  from  tent  to  tent,  from  house  to  house,  making 
himself  friends,  but  not,  in  the  Apostle's  sense,  with  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  As  was  said  of  another  active 
political  agent,  "His  finger  was  in  every  man's  palm,  his 
mouth  was  in  every  man's  ear';  and  for  various  reasons, 
some  of  which  we  have  formerly  hinted  at,  he  secured  the 
favor  of  many  Burgundian  nobles,  who  either  had  some- 
thing to  hope  or  fear  from  France,  or  who  thought  that, 
were  the  power  of  Louis  too  much  reduced,  their  own  duke 
would  be  likely  to  pursue  the  road  to  despotic  authority,  to 
which  his  heart  naturally  inclined  him,  with  a  daring  and 
unopposed  pace. 

Where  Oliver  suspected  his  own  presence  or  arguments 
might  be  less  acceptable,  he  employed  that  of  other  servants 
of  the  King  ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  he  obtained, 
by  the  favor  of  the  Count  de  Crevecoeur,  an  interview  be- 
twixt Lord  Crawford,  accompanied  by  Le  Balafre,  and 
Quentin  Durward,  who,  since  he  had  arrived  at  Peronne, 
had  been  detained  in  a  sort  of  honorable  confinement. 
Private  affairs  were  assigned  as  the  cause  of  requesting  this 
meeting  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Crevecoeur,  who  was  afraid 
that  his  master  might  be  stirred  up  in  passion  to  do  some- 
thing dishonorably  violent  towards  Louis,  was  not  sorry  to 
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afford  an  opportunity  to  Crawford  to  give  some  hints  to  the 
young  archer  which  might  prove  useful  to  his  master. 

The  meeting  between  the  countrymen  was  cordial,  and 
even  affecting. 

"  Thou  art  a  singular  youth,"  said  Crawford,  stroking  the 
head  of  young  Durward  as  a  grandsire  might  do  that  of  his 
descendant.  "  Certes,  you  have  had  as  meikle  good  fortune 
as  if  you  had  been  born  with  a  lucky  hood  on  your  head." 

"All  comes  of  his  gaining  an  archer's  place  at  such  early 
years,"  said  Le  Balafre  ;  "  I  never  was  so  much  talked  of, 
fair  nephew,  because  I  was  five-and-twenty  years  old  before 
I  was  Jwrs  de page." 

"And  an  ill-looking  mountainous  monster  of  a  page  thou 
wert,  Ludovic,"  said  the  old  commander,  "with  a  beard  like 
a  baker's  shool,  and  a  back  like  old  Wallace  Wight." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Quentin,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  I  shall 
enjoy  that  title  to  distinction  but  a  short  time,  since  it  is  my 
purpose  to  resign  the  service  of  the  Archer  Guard." 

Le  Balafre  was  struck  almost  mute  with  astonishment, 
and  Crawford's  ancient  features  gleamed  with  displeasure. 
The  former  at  length  mustered  words  enough  to  say,  "  Re- 
sign ! — leave  your  place  in  the  Scottish  Archers  !  such  a 
thing  was  never  dreamt  of.  I  would  not  give  up  my  situa- 
tion, to  be  made  Constable  of  France." 

"Hush!  Ludovic,"  said  Crawford;  "this  youngster 
knows  better  how  to  shape  his  course  with  the  wind  than  we 
of  the  old  world  do.  His  journey  hath  given  him  some  pretty 
tales  to  tell  about  King  Louis  ;  and  he  is  turning  Burgun- 
dian,  that  he  may  make  his  own  little  profit  by  telling  them 
to  Duke  Charles." 

"If  I  thought  so,"  said  Le  Balafre,  "I  would  cut  his 
throat  with  my  own  hand,  were  he  fifty  times  my  sister's 
son  ! " 

"  But  you  would  first  inquire  whether  I  deserved  to  be  so 
treated,  fair  kinsman  ?  "  answered  Quentin.  "  And  you,  my 
lord,  know  that  I  am  no  tale-bearer  ;  nor  shall  either  ques- 
tion or  torture  draw  out  of  me  a  word  to  King  Louis's  prej- 
udice which  may  have  come  to  my  knowledge  while  1  was 
in  his  service.  So  far  my  oath  of  duty  keeps  me  silent. 
But  I  will  not  remain  in  that  service,  in  which,  besides  the 
perils  of  fair  battle  with  mine  enemies,  I  am  to  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  ambuscade  on  the  part  of  my  friends." 

"  Nay,  if  he  objects  to  lying  in  ambuscade,"  said  the  slow- 
witted  Le  Balafre,  looking  sorrowfully  at  the  Lord  Craw- 
ford, "  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  all  is  over  with  him  !     I 
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myself  have  had  thirty  bushments  break  upon  me,  and  truly 
I  think  I  have  laid  in  ambuscade  twice  as  often  myself,  it 
being  a  favorite  practise   in  our  King's  mode  of    making 


war/' 

it 


It  is  so,  indeed,  Ludovic,"  answered  Lord  Crawford  ; 
11  nevertheless,  hold  your  peace,  for  I  believe  I  understand 
this  gear  better  than  you  do." 

"  I  wish  to  Our  Lady  you  may,  my  lord,"  answered  Lu- 
dovic  ;  "  but  it  wounds  me  to  the  very  midriff  to  think  my 
sister's  son  should  fear  an  ambushment." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  partly  guess  your  mean- 
ing. You  have  met  foul  play  on  the  road  where  you  traveled 
by  the  King's  command,  and  you  think  you  have  reason  to 
charge  him  with  being  the  author  of  it  ?" 

"I  have  been  threatened  with  foul  play  in  the  execution  of 
the  King's  commission,"  answered  Quentin;  "but  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  it ;  whether  his  Majesty  be 
innocent  or  guilty  in  the  matter,  I  leave  to  God  and  his  own 
conscience.  He  fed  me  when  I  was  a-hungered,  received 
me  when  I  was  a  wandering  stranger  ;  I  will  never  load  him 
in  his  adversity  with  accusations  which  may  indeed  be  un- 
just, since  I  heard  them  only  from  the  vilest  mouths." 

•'.'  My  dear  boy — my  own  lad  !"  said  Crawford,  taking  him 
in  his  arms,  "  ye  think  like  a  Scot,  every  joint  of  you  !  Like 
one  that  will  forget  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  a  friend  whose 
back  is  already  at  the  wall,  and  remember  nothing  of  him 
but  his  kindness." 

"  Since  my  Lord  Crawford  has  embraced  my  nephew," 
said  Ludovic  Lesly,  "I  will  embrace  him  also,  though  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  that  to  understand  the  service  of 
an  ambushment  is  as  necessary  to  a  soldier  as  it  is  to  a  priest 
to  be  able  to  read  his  breviary." 

"  Be  hushed,  Ludovic,"  said  Crawford;  "ye  are  an  ass, 
my  friend,  and  ken  not  the  blessing  Heaven  has  sent  you  in 
this  braw  callant.  And  now  tell  me,  Quentin,  my  man, 
hath  the  King  any  advice  of  this  brave,  Christian,  and  manly 
resoultion  of  yours  ?  for,  poor  man,  he  had  need,  in  his  strait, 
to  ken  what  he  has  to  reckon  upon.  Had  he  but  brought 
the  whole  brigade  of  Guards  with  him — but  God's  will  be 
done  !     Kens  he  of  your  purpose,  think  you  ?" 

"I  really  can  hardly  tell,"  answered  Quentin;  "but  I 
assured  his  learned  astrologer,  Martins  Galeotti,  of  my  res- 
olution to  be  silent  on  all  that  could  injure  the  King  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  particulars  which  I  suspect  I 
will  not — under  your  favor — communicate  even  to  your  lord- 
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ship  ;  and  to  the  philosopher  I  was,  of  course,  far  less  will- 
ing to  unfold  myself." 

"Ha! — ay!"  answered  Lord  Crawford.  "Oliver  did 
indeed  tell  me  that  Galeotti  prophesied  most  stoutly  con- 
cerning the  line  of  conduct  you  were  to  hold  ;  and  I  am 
truly  glad  to  find  he  did  so  on  better  authority  than  the 
stars/' 

"  lie  prophesy  !"  said  Le  Balafre,  laughing.  "  The  stars 
never  told  him  that  honest  Ludovic  Lesly  used  to  help 
yonder  wench  of  his  to  spend  the  fair  ducats  he  flings  into 
her  lap." 

"Hush  !  Ludovic, "said  his  captain — "hush  !  thou  beast, 
man  !  If  thou  dost  not  respect  my  gray  hairs,  because  I  have 
been  e'en  too  much  of  a  row-tier  myself,  respect  the  boy's 
youth  and  innocence,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  such  un- 
becoming daffing." 

"  Your  honor  may  say  your  pleasure,"  answered  Ludovic 
Lesly  ;  "  but,  by  my  faith,  second-sighted  Saunders  Souple- 
jaw,  the  town-souter  of  Glen  Houlakin,  was  worth  Gallotti,  or 
Gallipotty,  or  whatever  ye  call  him,  twice  told,  for  a  prophet. 
He  foretold  that  all  my  sister's  children  would  die  some 
day  ;  and  he  foretold  it  in  the  very  hour  that  the  young- 
est was  born,  and  that  is  this  lad  Quentin,  who,  no  doubt, 
will  one  day  die,  to  make  up  the  prophecy — the  more's  the 
pity  ;  the  whole  curney  of  them  is  gone  but  himself.  And 
Saunders  foretold  to  myself  one  day,  that  I  should  be  made 
by  marriage,  which  doubtless  will  also  happen  in  due  time, 
though  it  hath  not  yet  come  to  pass,  though  how  or  when, 
I  can  hardly  guess,  as  I  care  not  myself  for  the  wedded 
state,  and  Quentin  is  but  a  lad.  Also,  Saunders  pre- 
dicted  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  "unless  the  prediction  be 
singularly  to  the  purpose,  I  must  cut  you  short,  my  good 
Ludovic  ;  for  both  you  and  I  must  now  leave  your  nephew, 
with  prayers  to  Our  Lady  to  strengthen  him  in  the  good  mind 
he  is  in  ;  for  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  light  word  might  do 
more  mischief  than  all  the  Parliament  of  Paris  could  moid. 
My  blessing  with  you,  my  hid  ;  and  he  in  no  hurry  to  think 
of  leaving  our  body,  for  there  will  be  good  blows  going  pres- 
ently in  the  eye  of  day,  and  no  ambuscade." 

"And  my  blessing  too,  nephew,"  said  Ludovic  Lesly; 
"for,  since  you  have  satisfied  our  most  noble  captain.  I  also 
am  satisfied,  as  in  duty  bound." 

"Stay,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin.  and  led  Lord  Crawford  a 
little  apart  from  his  uncle.     "  1  must  not  forget  to  mention 
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that  there  is  a  person  besides  in  the  world,  who,  having 
learned  from  me  these  circumstances  which  it  is  essential  to 
King  Louis's  safety  should  at  present  remain  concealed,  may 
not  think  that  the  same  obligation  of  secrecy  which  attaches 
to  me  as  the  King's  soldier,  and  as  having  been  relieved  by 
his  bounty,  is  at  all  binding  on  her." 

"  On  her  !  "  replied  Crawford  ;  "  nay,  if  there  he  a  woman 
in  the  secret,  the  Lord  ha'  mercv,  for  we  are  ail  on  the  rocks 
!" 

"Do  not  suppose  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Durward,  "but 
use  your  interest  with  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur  to  permit  me 
an  interview  witli  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  who  is  the 
party  possessed  of  my  secret,  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  can 
persuade  her  to  be  as  silent  as  I  shall  unquestionably  myself 
remain  concerning  whatever  may  incense  the  Luke  against 
King  Louis." 

The  old  soldier  mused  for  a  long  time,  looked  up  to  the 
ceiling,  then  down  again  upon  the  floor,  then  shook  his 
head,  and  at  length  said,  "There  is  something  in  all  this 
which,  by  my  honor,  I  do  not  understand.  The  Countess 
Isabelle  of  Croye  !  an  interview  with  a  lady  of  her  birth. 
blood,  and  possessions,  and  thou,  a  raw  Scottish  lad.  so 
certain  of  carrying  thy  point  with  her  !  Thou  art  either 
strangely  confident,  my  young  friend,  or  else  you  have  used 
your  time  well  upon  the  journey.  But,  by  the  cross  of  St. 
Andrew  !  I  will  move  Crevecoeur  in  thy  behalf  ;  and,  as  he 
truly  fears  that  Duke  Charles  may  be  provoked  against  the 
King  to  the  extremity  of  falling  foul,  I  think  it  likely  he 
may  grant  thy  request,  though,  by  my  honor,  it  is  a  comical 
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So  saying,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  the  old  lord 
left  the  apartment,  followed  by  Ludovic  Lesly,  who,  forming 
his  looks  on  those  of  his  principal,  endeavored,  though 
knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  wonder,  to  look  as 
mysterious  and  important  as  Crawford  himself. 

In  a  few  minutes  Crawford  returned,  but  without  his 
attendant  Le  Balafre.  The  old  man  seemed  in  singular 
humor,  laughing  and  chuckling  to  himself  in  a  manner  which 
strangely  distorted  his  stern  and  rigid  features,  and  at  the 
same  time  shaking  his  head,  as  at  something  which  he  could 
not  help  condemning,  while  he  found  it  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
"My  certes,  countryman,"  said  he,  "but  you  are  not  blate  : 
you  will  never  lose  fair  lady  for  faint  heart  !  Crevecnur 
swallowed  your  proposal  as  he  would  have  done  a  cup  of 
vinegar,  and  swore  to  me  roundly,  by  all  the  saints  in  Bur- 
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fcnndy  that  were  less  than  the  honor  of  princes  and  the  peace 
of  kingdoms  at  stake,  you  should  never  see  even  so  much  as 
the  prmt  of  the  Countess  Isabellas  foot  on  the  clay.  Were 
it  not  that  he  had  a  dame,  and  a  fair  one,  I  would  have 
thought  that  lie  meant  to  break  a  lance  for  the  prize  himself. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  of  his  nephew,  the  County  Stephen.  A 
countess  !  would  no  less  serve  you  to  be  minting  at  t>  oat 
come  along  ;  your  interview  with  her  must  be  brief.  Put  1 
fancy  vou  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  little  time—no  ! 
ho  !  ho  !  By  my  faith,  1  can  hardly  chide  thee  for  the 
presumption,  I  have  such  a  good  will  to  laugh  at  it  !" 

With  a  brow  like  scarlet,  at  once  offended  and  disconcerted 
bv  the  blunt  inferences  of  the  old  soldier,  and  vexed  at  be- 
holding in  what  an  absurd  light  his  passion  was  viewed  by 
everv  person  of  experience,  Durward  followed  Lord  Crawford 
in  silence  to  the  Ursuline  convent,  in  which  the  countess 
was  lodged,  and  in  the  parlor  of  which  he  found  the  Count 
de  Crevecumr. 

"  So,  young  gallant,"  said  the  latter,  sternly,  "  you  must 
see  the  fair  companion  of  your  romantic  expedition  once 
more,  it  seems  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord  count/'  answered  Quentin,  firmly  ;  "  and 
what  is  more,  I  must  see  her  alone." 

"That  shall  never  be,"  said  the  Count  de  Crevecceur. 
"  Lord  Crawford,  I  make  you  judge.  This  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  my  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  the  richest 
heiress  in  Burgundy,  has  confessed  a  sort  of  a — what  was  I 
going  to  say  ? — in  short,  she  is  a  fool,  and  your  man-at-arms 
here  a  presumptuous  coxcomb.  In  a  word,  they  shall  not 
meet  alone." 

"Then  will  I  not  speak  a  single  word  to  the  countess  in 
your  presence,"  said  Quentin,  much  delighted.  "  You  have 
told  me  much  that  I  did  not  dare,  presumptuous  as  I  may 
be,  even  to  hope." 

"  Ay,  truly  said,  my  friend,"  said  Crawford.  "  You  have 
been  imprudent  in  your  communications  ;  and,  since  you 
refer  to  me,  and  there  is  a  good  stout  grating  across  the 
parlor,  I  would  advise  vou  to  trust  to  it,  and  let  them  do 
the  worst  with  their  tongues.  What,  man!  the  life  of  a 
king,  and  many  thousands  besides,  is  not  to  be  weighed  with 
the'chance  of  two  young  things  whillywhawing  in  ilk  other's 
ears  for  a  minute  ?" 

So  saying,  he  dragged  off  Crevecauir,  who  followed  very 
reluctantly,  and  cast  many  angry  glances  at  the  young  archer 
as  he  left  the  room. 
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Ina  moment  after  the  Countess  Isabelle  entered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grate,  and  no  sooner  saw  Quentin  alone  in 
the  parlor  than  she  stopped  short,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
ground  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute.  "  Yet  why  should  I 
be  ungrateful,"  she  said,  "  because  others  are  unjustly  sus- 
picious ?  My  friend — my  preserver,  I  may  almost  say,  so 
much  have  I  been  beset  by  treachery — my  only  faithful  and 
constant  friend  ! " 

As  she  spoke  thus,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  through 
the  grate,  nay,  suffered  him  to  retain  it  until  he  had  covered 
it  with  kisses,  not  unmingled  with  tears.  She  only  said, 
"Durward,  were  Ave  ever  to  meet  again,  I  would  not  permit 
this  folly." 

If  it  be  considered  that  Quentin  had  guarded  her  through 
so  many  perils,  that  he  had  been,  in  truth,  her  only  faithful 
and  zealous  protector,  perhaps  my  fair  readers,  even  if  coun- 
tesses and  heiresses  should  be  of  the  number,  will  pardon  the 
derogation. 

But  the  countess  extricated  her  hand  at  length,  and  step- 
ping a  pace  back  from  the  grate,  asked  Durward,  in  a  very  em- 
barrassed tone,  what  boon  he  had  to  ask  of  her  ?  ' '  For  that 
you  have  a  request  to  make  I  have  learned  from  the  old 
Scottish  lord,  who  came  here  but  now  with  my  cousin  of 
Crevecoeur.  Let  it  be  but  reasonable,"  she  said,  "but  such 
as  poor  Isabelle  can  grant  with  duty  and  honor  uninfringed, 
and  you  cannot  tax  my  slender  powers  too  highly.  But  0  ! 
do  not  speak  hastily  ;  do  not  say,"  she  added,  looking  around 
with  timidity,  "  aught  that  might,  if  overheard,  to  prejudice 
to  us  both  !  " 

"Fear  not,  noble  lady,"  said  Quentin,  sorrowfully  ;  "  it  is 
not  here  that  I  can  forget  the  distance  which  fate  has  placed 
between  us,  or  expose  you  to  the  censure  of  your  proud  kin- 
dred as  the  object  of  the  most  devoted  love  to  one,  poorer 
and  less  powerful,  not  perhaps  less  noble,  than  themselves. 
Let  that  pass  like  a  dream  of  the  night  to  all  but  one  bosom, 
where,  dream  as  it  is,  it  will  till  up  the  room  of  all  existing 
realities." 

"  Hush — hush  !"  said  Isabelle  ;  "  for  your  own  sake,  for 
mine,  be  silent  on  such  a  theme.  Tell  me  rather  what  it  is 
you  have  to  ask  of  me." 

"Forgiveness to  one,"  replied  Quentin,  "who,  for  his  own 
selfish  views,  hath  conducted  himself  as  your  enemy." 

"  I  trust  I  forgive  all  my  enemies,"  answered  Isabelle  ; 
"  but  oh,  Durward  !  through  what  scenes  have  your  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  protected  me  !     Yonder  bloody  hall  J 
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the  good  bishop  !     I  knew  not  till  yesterday  half  the  horrors 
I  had  unconsciously  witnessed." 

"  Do  not  think  on  them,"  said  Quentin,  who  saw  the  tran- 
sient color  which  had  come  to  her  cheek  during  conference 
fast  fading  into  the  most  deadly  paleness.  "  Do  not  look 
back,  but  look  steadily  forward,  as  they  needs  must  who  walk 
in  a  perilous  road.  Hearken  to  me.  King  Louis  deserves 
nothing  better  at  your  hand,  of  all  others,  than  to  Le  pro- 
claimed the  wily  and  insidious  politican  which  he  really  is. 
But  to  tax  him  as  the  encourager  of  your  flight,  still  more  as 
the  author  of  a  plan  to  throw  you  into  the  hands  of  De  la 
Marck,  will  at  this  moment  produce  perhaps  the  King's  death 
or  dethronement  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  most  bloody  war 
between  France  and  Burgundy  which  the  two  countries  have 
ever  been  engaged  in." 

"  These  evils  shall  not  arrive  for  my  sake,  if  they  can  be 
prevented,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle  ;  "and  indeed  your 
slightest  request  were  enough  to  make  me  forego  my  revenge, 
were  that  at  any  time  a  passion  which  I  deeply  cherish.  Is 
it  possible  I  would  rather  remember  King  Louis's  injuries 
than  your  invaluable  services  ?  Yet  how  is  this  to  be  ? 
When  I  am  called  before  my  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, I  must  either  stand  silent  or  speak  the  truth.  The 
former  would  be  contumacy  ;  and  to  a  false  tale  you  will  not 
desire  me  to  train  my  tongue." 

"  Surely  not,"  said  Durward  ;  "  but  let  your  evidence  con- 
cerning Louis  be  confined  to  what  you  yourself  positively 
know  to  be  truth  ;  and  when  you  mention  what  others  have 
reported,  no  matter  how  credibly,  let  it  be  as  reports  only, 
and  beware  of  pledging  your  own  personal  evidence  to  that 
which,  though  you  may  fully  believe,  you  cannot  personally 
know,  to  be  true.  The  assembled  council  of  Burgundy  can- 
not refuse  to  a  monarch  the  justice  which  in  my  country  is 
rendered  to  the  meanest  person  under  accusation.  They 
must  esteem  him  innocent  until  direct  and  suilicicnt  proof 
shall  demonstrate  his  guilt.  Now,  what  does  not  consist 
with  your  own  certain  knowledge  should  be  proved  b}T 
other  evidence  than  your  report  from  hearsay." 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle, 

"  1  will  make  my  meaning  plainer,"  said  Quentin  ;  and  was 
illustrating  it  accordingly  by  more  than  one  instance,  when 
the  convent-bell  tolled. 

"  That,*-  said  the  countess,  "  is  a  signal  that  we  must  part 
— part    forever  !      But  do  not  forget  me,  Durward  ;  I  will 

never  forget  you  ;  your  faithful  services " 
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She  could  not  speak  more,  but  again  extended  lier  hand; 
which  was  again  pressed  to  his  lips  ;  and  I  know  not  how  it 
was  that,  in  endeavoring  to  withdraw  her  hand,  the  countess 
le  so  close  to  the  grating  that  Quentin  was  encouraged  to 
press  the  adieu  on  her  lips.  The  young  lady  did  not  chide 
him  ;  perhaps  there  was  no  time,  for  Crevecceur  and  Craw- 
ford, who  had  been  from  some  loop-hole  eye-witnesses,  if 
not  ear-witnesses  also,  of  what  was  passing,  rushed  into  the 
apartment,  the  first  in  a  towering  passion,  the  latter  laugh- 
ing and  holding  the  count  back. 

"To  your  chamber,  young  mistress — to  your  chamber T* 
exclaimed  the  count  to  Isabelle,  who,  flinging  down  her  veil, 
retired  in  all  haste,  "which  should  be  exchanged  for  a  cell 
and  bread  and  water.  And  you,  gentle  sir,  who  are  so  mal- 
apert, the  time  will  come  when  the  interests  of  kings  and 
kingdoms  may  not  be  connected  with  such  as  you  are  ;  and 
you  shall  then  learn  the  penalty  of  your  audacity  in  raising 
your  beggarly  eyes " 

"Hush — hush  !  enough  said — rein  up — rein  up,"  said  the 
old  lord;  and  you,  Quentin,  I  command  you,  be  silent,  and 
begone  to  your  quarters.  There  is  no  such  room  for  so  much 
scorn  neither,  Sir  Count  of  Crevecceur,  that  I  must  say  now 
he  is  out  of  hearing.  Quentin  Durward  is  as  much  a  gentle- 
man as  the  King,  only,  as  the  Spaniards  says,  not  so  rich. 
He  is  as  noble  as  myself,  and  I  am  chief  of  my  name.  Tush, 
tush  !  man,  you  must  not  speak  to  us  of  penalties." 

"  My  lord — my  lord,"  said  Creveceur,  impatiently,  "the 
insolence  of  these  foreign  mercenaries  is  proverbial,  and 
should  receive  rather  rebuke  than  encouragement  from  you, 
who  are  their  leader." 

"  My  lord  count,"  answered  Crawford,  "  I  have  ordered 
my  command  for  these  fifty  years  without  advice  either  from 
Frenchmen  or  Burgundian  ;  and  I  intend  to  do  so,  under 
your  favor,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  hold  it." 

"Well — well,  my  lord,"  said  Creveceur,  "I  meant  you  no 
disrespect ;  your  nobleness,  as  well  as  your  age,  entitle  you 
to  be  privileged  in  your  impatience  ;  and  for  these  young 
people,  I  am  satisfied  to  overlook  the  past,  since  I  will  take 
care  that  they  never  meet  again." 

"Do  not  take  that  upon  your  salvation,  Crevecceur,"  said 
the  old  lord,  laughing;  "mountains,  it  is  said,  may  meet, 
and  why  not  mortal  creatures,  that  have  legs,  and  life  and 
love  to  put  these  legs  in  motion  ?  Yon  kiss,  Crevecceur, 
came  tenderly  off  ;  methinks  it  was  ominous." 

"  You  are  striving  again  to   disturb  my  patience,"  said 
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Crevecoeur,  "but  I  will  not  give  you  that  advantage  over 
me.  Hark  !  they  toll  the  summons  to  the  castle  :  an  awful 
meeting,  of  which  God  can  only  foretell  the  issue." 

"  This  issue  I  can  foretell,"  said  the  old  Scottish  lord, 
"  that  if  violence  is  to  be  offered  to  the  person  of  the  King, 
few  as  his  friends  are,  and  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  he 
shall  neither  fall  alone  nor  unrevenged  ;  and  grieved  I  am 
that  his  own  positive  orders  have  prevented  my  taking  meas- 
ures to  prepare  for  such  an  issue." 

"My  Lord  of  Crawford,"  said  the  Burgundian,  "to  anti- 
cipate such  evil  is  the  sure  way  to  give  occasion  to  it.  Obey 
the  orders  of  your  royal  master,  and  give  no  pretext  for 
violence  by  taking  hasty  offense,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
day  will  pass  over  more  smoothly  than  you  now  conjecture." 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE   INVESTIGATION 

Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  )rour  love, 
Than  my  displeased  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up  ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Tims  high  at  least,  although  your  knee — 

King  Richard  II. 

At  the  first  toll  of  the  bell,  which  was  to  summon  the 
great  nobles  of  Burgundy  together  in  council,  with  the  very 
few  French  peers  who  could  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
Duke  Charles,  followed  by  a  part  of  his  train,  armed  with 
partizans  and  battle-axes,  entered  the  hall  of  Herbert's 
Tower,  in  the  Castle  of  Peronne.  King  Louis,  who  had  ex- 
pected the  visit,  arose  and  made  two  steps  towards  the  Duke, 
and  then  remained  standing  with  an  air  of  dignity,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  meanness  of  his  dress  and  the  familiarity  of 
his  ordinary  manners,  he  knew  very  well  how  to  assume 
when  he  judged  it  necessary.  Upon  the  present  important 
crisis,  the  composure  of  his  demeanor  had  an  evident  effect 
upon  his  rival,  who  changed  the  abrupt  and  hasty  step  with 
which  he  entered  the  apartment  into  one  more  becoming  a 
great  vassal  entering  the  presence  of  his  lord  paramount. 
Apparently  the  Duke  had  formed  the  internal  resolution  to 
treat  Louis,  in  the  outset  at  least,  with  the  formalities  due 
to  his  high  station  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  put  no  small  constraint  upon  the  fiery 
impatience  of  his  own  disposition,  and  was  scarce  able  to 
control  the  feelings  of  resentment  and  the  thirst  of  revenge 
which  boiled  in  his  bosom.  Hence,  though  he  compelled 
himself  to  use  the  outward  acts,  and  in  some  degree  the 
language,  of  courtesy  and  reverence,  his  color  came  and  went 
rapidly  ;  his  voice  was  abrupt,  hoarse,  and  broken  ;  his  limbs 
shook,  as  if  impatient  of  the  curb  imposed  on  his  motions  ; 
he  frowned  and  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood  came  ;  and  every 
look  and  movement  showed  that  the  most  passionate  prince 
who  ever  lived  was  under  the  dominion  of  one  of  his  most 
violent  paroxysms  of  fury. 

The  King  marked  this  war  of  passion  with  a  calm  and  un- 
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troubled  eye ;  for,  though  he  gathered  from  the  Duke's 
looks  a  foretaste  of  the  bitterness  of  death,  which  he  dreaded 
alike  as  a  mortal  and  a  sinful  man,  jet  he  was  resolved,  like 
a  wary  and  skilful  pilot,  neither  to  suffer  himself  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  his  own  fears,  nor  to  abandon  the  helm,  while 
there  was  a  chance  of  saving,  the  vessel  by  adroit  pilotage. 
Therefore,  when  the  Duke,  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  tone, 
said  something  of  the  scarcity  of  his  accommodations,  he 
answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  could  not  complain,  since  he 
had  as  yet  found  Herbert's  Tower  a  better  residence  than  it 
had  proved  to  one  of  his  ancestors. 

"They  told  you  the  tradition  then?"  said  Charles. 
"  Yes  ;  here  he  was  slain,  but  it  was  because  he  refused  to 
take  the  cowl,  and  finish  his  days  in  a  monastery." 

"The  more  fool  he,"  said  Louis,  aifecting  unconcern, 
"since  he  gained  the  torment  of  being  a  martyr  without  the 
merit  of  being  a  saint." 

"  I  come,"  said  the  Duke,  "  to  pray  your  Majesty  to  attend 
a  high  council,  at  which  things  of  weight  are  to  be  deliber- 
ated upon  concerning  the  welfare  of  France  and  Burgundy. 
You  will  presently  meet  them — that  is,  if  such  be  your 
pleasure " 

"Nay,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  "never  strain 
courtesy  so  far  as  to  entreat  what  you  may  so  boldly  com- 
mand. "  To  council,  since  such  is  your  Grace's  pleasure.  We 
are  somewhat  shorn  of  our  train,"  he  added,  looking  upon 
the  small  suite  that  arranged  themselves  to  attend  him  ; 
"but  you,  cousin,  must  shine  out  for  us  both." 

Marshaled  by  Toison  d'Or,  chief  of  the  heralds  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  princes  left  the  Earl  Herbert's  Tower  and  entered 
the  castleyard,  which  Louis  observed  was  filled  with  the  Duke's 
body-guard  and  men-at-arms,  splendidly  accoutered  and 
drawn  up  in  martial  array.  Crossing  the  court,  they  entered 
the  council-hall,  which  was  in  a  much  more  modern  part  of 
the  building  than  that  of  which  Louis  had  been  the  tenant, 
and,  though  in  disrepair,  had  been  hastily  arranged  for  the 
solemnity  of  a  public  council.  Two  chairs  of  state  were 
erected  under  the  same  canopy,  that  for  the  King  being 
raised  two  steps  higher  than  the  one  which  the  Duke  was  to 
occupy  ;  about  twenty  of  the  chief  nobility  sat,  arranged  in 
due  order,  on  either  hand  of  the  chair  of  state  ;  and  thus, 
when  both  the  princes  were  seated,  the  person  for  whose 
trial,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  council  was  summoned,  held 
the  highest  place,  and  appeared  to  preside  in  it. 

It  was  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  this  inconsistency,  and  the 
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scruples  which  might  have  been  inspired  by  it,  that  Duke 
Charles,  having  bowed  slightly  to  the  royal  chair,  bluntly 
opened  the  sitting  with  the  following  words  : — 

"  My  good  vassals  and  counselors,  it  is  not  unknown  to 
you  what  disturbances  have  arisen  in  our  territories,  both  in 
our  father's  time  and  in  our  own,  from  the  rebellion  of  vas- 
sals against  superiors,  and  subjects  against  their  princes. 
And  lately  we  have  had  the  most  dreadful  proof  of  the  height 
to  which  these  evils  have  arrived  in  our  case  by  the  scan- 
dalous flight  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  her  aunt 
the  Lady  Hameline,  to  take  refuge  with  a  foreign  power, 
thereby  renouncing  their  fealty  to  us  and  inferring  the  for- 
feiture of  their  fiefs ;  and  in  another  more  dreadful  and  de- 
plorable instance,  by  the  sacrilegious  and  bloody  murder  of 
our  beloved  brother  and  ally  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  the 
rebellion  of  that  treacherous  city,  which  was  but  too  mildly 
punished  for  the  last  insurrection.  We  have  been  informed 
that  these  sad  events  may  be  traced  not  merely  to  the  incon- 
stancy and  folly  of  women  and  the  presumption  of  pampered 
citizens,  but  to  the  agency  of  foreign  power,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  a  mighty  neighbor,  from  whom,  if  good  deeds 
could  merit  any  return  in  kind,  Burgundy  could  have  ex- 
pected nothing  but  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  friendship. 
If  this  should  prove  truth,"  said  the  Duke,  setting  his  teeth 
and  pressing  his  heel  against  the  ground,  "  what  considera- 
tion shall  withhold  us,  the  means  being  in  our  power,  from 
taking  such  measures  as  shall  effectually,  and  at  the  very 
source,  close  up  the  main  spring  from  which  these  evils  have 
yearly  flowed  on  us  ?  " 

The  Duke  had  begun  his  speech  with  some  calmness,  but 
he  elevated  his  voice  at  the  conclusion  ;  and  the  last  sen- 
tence was  spoken  in  a  tone  which  made  all  the  counselors 
tremble,  and  brought  a  transient  fit  of  paleness  across  the 
King's  cheek.'  He  instantly  recalled  his  courage,  however, 
and  addressed  the  council  in  his  turn,  in  a  tone  evincing  so 
much  ease  and  composure  that  the  Duke,  though  he  seemed 
desirous  to  interrupt  or  stop  him,  found  no  decent  opportu- 
nity to  do  so. 

"Nobles  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,"  he  said,  "  knights 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  since  a  king 
must  plead  his  cause  as  an  accused  person  he  cannot  desire 
more  distinguished  judges  than  the  flower  of  nobleness  and 
muster  and  pride  of  chivalry.  Our  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy 
hath  but  darkened  the  dispute  between  us  in  so  far  that  his 
courtesy  has  declined  to  state  it  in  precise  terms.     I,  who 
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have  no  cause  for  observing  such  delicacy,  nay,  whose  condi- 
tion permits  me  not  to  do  so,  crave  leave  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely. It  is  to  us,  my  lords — to  us,  his  liege  lord,  his  kins- 
man, his  ally — that  unhappy  circumstances,  perverting  our 
cousin's  clear  judgment  and  better  nature,  have  induced 
him  to  apply  the  hateful  charges  of  seducing  his  vassals  from 
their  allegiance,  stirring  up  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt,  and 
stimulating  the  outlawed  William  de  la  Marck  to  c<  mmit  a 
most  cruel  and  sacrilegious  murder.  Nobles  of  J  Y:  nee  and 
Burgundy,  I  might  truly  appeal  to  the  circumst;  nces  in 
which  1  now  stand  as  being  in  themselves  a  complete  contra- 
diction of  such  an  accusation  ;  for  is  it  to  be  suppOs<  d  that, 
having  the  sense  of  a  rational  being  left  me,  J  should  have 
thrown  myself  unreservedly  into  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  while  I  was  practising  treachery  against  him  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  discovered,  and  which,  being  discov- 
ered, must  place  me,  as  I  now  stand,  in  the  power  of  a  justly 
exasperated  prince  ?  The  folly  of  one  who  should  seat  him- 
self quietly  down  to  repose  on  a  mine,  after  he  had  lighted 
the  match  which  was  to  cause  instant  explosion,  would  have 
been  wisdom  compared  to  mine.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
-amongst  the  perpetrators  of  those  horrible  treasons  at  Schon- 
waldt,  villains  have  been  busy  with  my  name  ;  but  am  I  to 
be  answerable,  who  have  given  them  no  right  to  use  it  ?  If 
two  silly  women,  disgusted  on  account  of  some  romantic 
cause  of  displeasure,  sought  refuge  at  my  court,  does  it  fol- 
low that  they  did  so  by  my  direction  ?  It  will  be  found, 
when  inquired  into,  that,  since  honor  and  chivalry  forbade 
my  sending  them  back  prisoners  to  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
— which,  I  think,  gentlemen,  no  one  who  wears  the  collar  of 
these  orders  would  suggest, — that  I  came  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  same  point  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
venerable  father  in  God, who  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven/'  Here 
Louis  seemed  much  affected,  and  pressed  his  kerchief  to  his 
eyes.  "  In  the  hands,  I  say,  of  a  member  of  my  own  family, 
and  still  more  closely  united  with  that  of  Burgundy,  whose 
situation,  exalted  condition  in  the  church,  and,  alas  !  whose 
numerous  virtues  qualified  him  to  be  the  protector  of  these 
unhappy  wanderers  for  a  little  while,  and  the  mediator  be- 
twixt them  and  their  liege  lord.  I  say,  therefore,  the  only 
circumstances  which  seem,  in  my  brother  of  Burgundy's 
hasty  view  of  this  subject,  to  argue  unworthy  suspicions 
against  me  are  such  as  can  be  explained  on  the  fairest  and 
most  honorable  motives  ;  and  1  say,  moreover,  that  no  one 
particle  of  credible  evidence  can  be  brought  to  support  the 
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injurious  charges  which  have  induced  my  brother  to  alter  his 
friendly  looks  towards  one  who  came  to  .him  in  full  confidence 
of  friendship,  have  caused  him  to  turn  his  festive  hall  into 
a  court  of  justice,  and  his  hospitable  apartments  into  a. 
prison.* 

"  My  lord — my  lord,"  said  Charles,  breaking  in  so  soon  as 
the  King  paused,  "for  your  being  here  at  a  time  so  un- 
luckily coinciding  with  the  execution  of  your  projects,  I  can 
Only  account  by  supposing  that  those  who  make  it  their 
trade  to  impose  on  others  do  sometimes  egregiously  delude 
themselves.  The  engineer  is  sometimes  killed  by  the  spring- 
ing of  his  own  petard.  For  what  is  to  follow,  let  it  depend 
on  the  eyent  of  this  solemn  inquiry.  Bring  hither  the  Coun- 
tess Isabelle  of  Croye  !  " 

As  the  young  lady  was  introduced,  supported  on  the  one 
side  by  the  Countess  of  Crevecceur,  who  had  her  husband's 
commands  to  that  effect,  and  on  the  other  by  the  abbess  of 
the  Ursuline  convent,  Charles  exclaimed  with  his  usual  harsh- 
ness of  voice  and  manner,  "Soh  !  sweet  princess,  you,  who 
could  scarce  find  breath  to  answer  us  when  we  last  laid  our 
just  and  reasonable  commands  on  you.  yet  have  had  wind 
enough  to  run  as  long  a  course  as  ever  did  hunted  doe,  what 
think  you  of  the  fair  work  you  have  made  between  two  great 
princes  and  two  mighty  countries,  that  Lave  been  like  to  go 
to  war  for  your  baby  face  ?  " 

The  publicity  of  the  scene  and  the  violence  of  Charles's 
maimer  totally  overcame  the  resolution  which  Isabelle  had 
formed  of  throwing  herself  as  the  Duke's  feet,  and  imploring 
him  to  take  possession  of  her  estates  and  permit  her  to  retire 
into  a  cloister.  She  stood  motionless  like  a  terrified  female 
in  a  storm,  who  hears  the  thunder  roll  on  every  side  of  her, 
and  apprehends  in  every  fresh  peal  the  bolt  which  is.to  strike 
her  dead-.  The  Countess  of  Crevecceur,  a  woman  of  spirit 
equal  to  her*  birth,  and  to  the  beauty  which  she  pr< 
even  in  her  matronly  years,  judged  it  necessary  to  interfere. 
"My.lord  duke/'  she  said,  "my  fair  cousin  is  under 
protection.  I  know  better  than  your  Grace  how  women 
should  be  treated,  and  we  will  leave  this  presence  instantly, 
unless  you  use  a  tone  and  language  more  suitable  to  our  rank 
and  sex/' 

The  Duke  burst  out  into  a  laugh.     "  Cn-  ir,"  he  said, 

"  thy  tameness  hath  made  a  lordly  dame  of  thy  countess  ; 
but  that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Give  a  seat  to  yonder  simple 
girl,  to  whom,  so  far  from  feeling  enmity,  I  design  the  high- 
est grace  and  honor.     Sit  down,  mistress,  and  tell  us  at  you  J 
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leisure  what  fiend  possessed  you  to  fly  from  your  native 
country,  and  embrace  the  trade  of  a  damsel  adventurous." 

With  much  pain,  and  not  without  several  interruptions, 
Isabelle  confessed  that,  being  absolutely  determined  against 
a  match  proposed  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  had 
indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  protection  of  the  court  of 
France. 

"And  under  protection  of  the  French  monarch,"  said 
Charles.     "  Of  that,  doubtless,  you  were  well  assured  ?" 

"I  did  indeed  so  think  myself  assured,"  said  the  Countess 
isabelle,  "otherwise  I  had  not  taken  a  step  so  decided." 
Here  Charles  looked  upon  Louis  with  a  smile  of  inexpres- 
sible bitterness,  which  the  King  supported  with  the  utmost 
firmness,  except  that  his  lip  grew  something  whiter  than  it  was 
wont  to  be.  "  But  my  information  concerning  King  Louis's 
intentions  towards  us,"  continued  the  countess,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  was  almost  entirely  derived  from  my  unhappy  aunt, 
the  Lady  Hameline,  and  her  opinions  were  formed  upon  the 
assertions  and  insinuations  of  persons  whom  I  have  since 
discovered  to  be  the  vilest  traitors  and  most  faithless  wretches 
in  the  world."  She  then  stated,  in  brief  terms,  what  she 
had  since  come  to  learn  of  the  treachery  of  Marthon,  and  of 
Ilayraddin  Maugrabin,  and  added  that  "  she  entertained  no 
doubt  that  the  elder  Maugrabin,  called  Zamet,  the  original 
adviser  of  their  flight,  was  capable  of  every  species  of  treach- 
ery, as  well  as  of  assuming  the  character  of  an  agent  of 
Louis  without  authority." 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  countess  had  continued  her 
story,  which  she  prosecuted,  though  very  briefly,  from  the 
time  she  left  the  territories  of  Burgundy,  in  company  with 
her  aunt,  until  the  storming  of  Schonwaldt,  and  her  final 
surrender  to  the  Count  Crevecomr.  All  remained  mute 
after  she  had  finished  her  brief  and  broken  narrative,  and 
Duke  of  Burgundy  bent  his  fierce  dark  eyes  on  the 
liiid,  like  one  who  seeks  for  a  pretext  to  indulge  his  pas- 
sion, but  finds  none  sufficiently  plausible  to  justify  himself 
in  his  own  eyes.  "  The  mole,"  he  said  at  length,  looking 
upwards,  "  winds  not  his  dark  subterranean  path  beneath  our 
feet  the  less  certainly,  that  we,  though  conscious  of  his  mo- 
tions, cannot  absolutely  trace 'them.  Yet  I  would  know  of 
King  Louis,  wherefore  he  maintained  these  Indies  at  his 
court,  had  they  not  gone  thither  by  his  own  invitation." 

"I  did  not  so  entertain  them,  fair  cousin,"  answered  the 
King.  "Out  of  compassion,  indeed,  I  received  them  in 
privacy,   but   took  an   early  opportunity   of  placing  them 
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under  the  protection  of  the  late  excellent  bishop,  your  own 
ally,  and  who  was — may  God  assoil  him  ! — a  better  judge 
that  I,  or  any  secular  prince,  how  to  reconcile  the  protection 
due  to  fugitives  with  the  duty  which  the  king  owes  to  his 
ally  from  whose  dominions  they  have  fled.  I  boldly  ask  this 
young  lady  whether  my  reception  of  them  was  cordial  or 
whether  it  was  not,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  made  them 
express  regret  that  they  had  made  my  court  their  place  of 
refuge  I" 

"  So  much  was  it  otherwise  than  cordial/'  answered  the 
countess,  "  that  it  induced  me,  at  least,  to  doubt  how  far  it 
was  possible  that  your  Majesty  should  have  actually  given 
the  invitation  of  which  we  had  been  assured  by  those  who 
called  themselves  our  agents  ;  since,  supposing  them  to  have 
proceeded  only  as  they  were  duly  authorized,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  reconcile  your  Majesty's  conduct  with  that  to 
be  expected  from  a  king,  a  knight,  and  a  gentleman. 

The  countess  turned  her  eyes  to  the  King  as  she  spoke, 
with  a  look  which  was  probably  intended  as  a  reproach,  but 
the  breast  of  Louis  was  armed  against  all  such  artillery.  On 
the  contrary,  waving  slowly  his  expanded  hands,  and  look- 
ing around  the  circle,  he  seemed  to  make  a  triumphant  ap- 
peal to  all  present  upon  the  testimony  borne  to  his  innocence  in 
the  countess's  reply. 

Burgundy,  meanwhile,  cast  on  him  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say  that,  if  in  some  degree  silenced,  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  satisfied,  and  then  said  abruptly  to  the  countess, 
■"  Methinks,  fair  mistress,  in  this  account  of  your  wander- 
ings, you  have  forgot  all  mention  of  certain  love-passages. 
So,  ho  !  blushing  already  ?  Certain  knights  of  the  forest, 
by  whom  your  quiet  was  for  a  time  interrupted.  Well,  that 
incident  hath  come  to  our  ear,  and  something  we  way  pres- 
ently form  out  of  it.  Tell  me,  King  Louis,  were  it  not  well, 
before  this  vagrant  Helen  of  Troy,  or  of  (Drove,  set  more 
kings  by  the  ears — were  it  not  well  to  carve  out  a  fitting 
match  for  her  ?  " 

King  Louis,  though  conscious  what  ungrateful  proposal 
was  likely  to  be  made  next,  gave  a  calm  and  silent  assent  to 
what  Charles  said  ;  but  the  countess  herself  was  restored  to 
courage  by  the  very  extremity  of  her  situation.  She  quitted 
the  arm  of  the  Countess  of  Creveceeur,  on  which  she  had 
hitherto  leaned,  came  forward  timidly,  yet  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Duke's  throne,  thus  ad- 
dressed him:  "Noble  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  my  liege 
lord,  I  acknowledge  my  fault  in  having  withdrawn  myself 
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from  your  dominions  without  your  gracious  permission,  and 
will  most  humbly  acquiesce  in  any  penelty  you  are  pleased 
to  impose.  I  place  my  lands  and  castles  at  your  rightful 
disposal,  and  pray  you  only  of  your  own  bounty,  and  for  the 
sake  of  my  father's  memory,  to  allow  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Crove,  out  of  her  large  estate,  such  a  moderate  maintenance 
as  may  find  her  admission  into  a  convent  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life. " 

"  What  think  you,  sire,  of  the  young  person's  petition  to 
us  ?"  said  the  Duke  addressing  Louis. 

"  As  of  a  holy  and  humble  motion/'  said  the  King,  "  which 
doubtless  comes  from  that  grace  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sisted or  withstood." 

"  The  humble  and  lowly  shall  be  exalted,"  said  Charles. 
"Arise,  Countess  Isabelle  ;  we  mean  better  for  you  than 
you  have  devised  for  yourself.  We  mean  neither  to  seque- 
strate your  estate  nor  to  abase  your  honors  but  on  the  con- 
trary, will  add  largely  to  both." 

"Alas  !  my  lord,"  said  the  countess,  continuing  on  her 
knees,  "  it  is  even  that  well-meant  goodness  which  I  fear 
still  more  than  your  Grace's  displeasure,  since  it  compels 
me " 

"St.  George  of  Burgundy  !"  said  Duke  Charles,  "is  our 
will  to  be  thwarted,  and  our  commands  disputed,  at  every 
turn  ?  Up,  I  say,  minion,  and.  withdraw  for  the  present ; 
when  we  have  time  to  think  of  thee,  we  will  so  order  mat- 
ters that,  Teste- St.- Gr is  !  you  shall  either  obey  us  or  do 
worse." 

Notwithstanding  this  stern  answer,  the  Countess  Isabelle 
remained  at  his  feet,  and  would  probably,  by  her  pertinacity, 
have  driven  him  to  say  upon  the  spot  something  yet  more 
severe,  had  not  the  Countess  of  Crevecceur,  who  better  knew 
that  prince's  humor,  interfered  to  raise  her  young  friend,  and 
to  conduct  her  from  the  hall. 

Quentin  Durward  was  now  summoned  to  appear,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  King  and  Duke  with  that  freedom, 
distant  alike  from  bashful  reserve  and  intrusive  boldness, 
which  becomes  a  youth,  at  once  well-born  and  well-nurtured, 
who  gives  honor  where  it  is  due,  but  withour  permitting 
himself  to  be  dazzled  or  confused  by  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  rendered.  His  uncle  had  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  again  equipping  himself  in  the  arms  and 
dress  of  an  archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  his  complexion, 
mien,  and  air  suited  in  an  uncommon  degree  his  splended  ap- 
pearance.    His  extreme  youth,  too,  prepossessed  the  coun- 
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Belora  in  his  favor,  the  rather  that  no  one  could  easily  believe 
that  the  sagacious  Louis  would  have  chosen  so  very  young  a 
person  to  be  the  confidant  of  political  intrigues  ;  and  thus  the 
King  enjoyed,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  considerable  advant- 
age from  his  singular  choice  of  agents,  botli  as  to  age  and 
rank,  where  such  election  seemed  least  likely  to  be  made. 
At  the  command  of  the  Duke,  sanctioned  by  that  of  Louis, 
Quentin  commenced  an  account  of  his  journey  with  the 
Ladies  of  Oroye  to  the  neighborhood  of  Liege,  premising  a 
statement  of  King  Louis's  instructions,  which  were  that  he 
should  escort  them  safely  to  the  castle  of  the  bishop. 

"  And   you    obeyed  my  orders   accordingly  ?  *'  said   the 

King. 

<*  I  did,  sire,"  replied  the  Scot. 

"  You  omit  a  circumstance/'  said  the  Duke,  ' '  You  were 
set  upon  in  the  forest  by  two  wandering  knights." 

"  It  does  not  become  me  to  remember  or  to  proclaim  such 
an  incident,"  said  the  youth,  blushing  ingenuously. 

"  But  it  doth  not  become  me  to  forget  it,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  "This  youth  discharged  his  commission  man- 
fully, and  maintained  his  trust  in  a  manner  that  I  shall  long 
remember.  Come  to  my  apartment,  archer,  when  this 
matter  is  over,  and  thou  shalt  find  I  have  not  forgot  thy 
brave  bearing,  while  1  am  glad  to  see  it  is  equalled  by  thy 

modesty."  . 

"And  come  to  mine,"  said  Dunois.  "  I  have  a  helmet 
for  thee,  since  I  think  I  owe  thee  one." 

Quentin  bowed  low  to  both,  and  the  examination  was 
resumed.  At  the  command  of  Duke  Charles,  he  produced 
the  written  instructions  which  he  had  received  for  the  direc- 
tion of  his  journey. 

"Did  you  follow  these  instructions  literally,  soldier  t  ' 

said  the  Duke.  . 

"  No,  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  replied  Quentin.  lhey 
directed  me,  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  observe,  to  cross  the 
Maes  near  Namur  ;  whereas  I  kept  the  left  bank,  as  being 
both  the  nigher  and  the  safer  road  to  Liege." 

"  And  wherefore  that  alteration  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"Because  I  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  my  guide," 
answered  Quentin.  ' 

"Now  mark  the  questions  I  have  next  to  ask  thee,'  said 
the  Duke.  "Reply  truly  to  them,  and  fear  nothing  from 
the  resentment  of  any  oiie.  But  if  you  palter  ordouble  in 
your  answers,  I  will  have  thee  hung  alive  in  an  iron  chain 
from   the   steeple  of  the  market-house,  where   thou  shalt 
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wish  for  death  for  many  an  hour  ere  he  come  to  relieve 

There  was  a  deep  silence  ensued.  At  length,  having  given 
the  youth  rime,  as  he  thought,  to  consider  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  the  Duke  demanded  to  know  of 
Durward  who  his  guide  was,  by  whom  supplied,  and  where- 
fore lie  had  been  led  to  entertain  suspicion  of  him  ?  To  the 
I  of  these  questions  Quentin  Durward  answered  by  naming 
tiayraddin  Maugrabin,  the  Bohemian  ;  to  the  second,  that 
the  guide  had  been  recommended  by  Tristan  l'Hermite  ;  and 
in  reply  to  the  third  point,  he  mentioned  what  had  happened 
in  the  Franciscan  convent,  near  Xamur  ;  how  the  Bohemian 
had  been  expelled  from  the  holy  house,  and  how,  jealous  of 
his  behavior,  he  had  dogged  him  to  a  rendezvous  with  one 
of  William  de  la  Marck's  lanzknechts,  where  he  overheard 
them  arrange  a  plan  for  surprising  the  ladies  who  were  un- 
der his  protection. 

"•Now,  hark  thee,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  once  more  re- 
member thy  life  depends  on  thy  veracity,  did  these  villains 
mention  their  having  this  king's — I  mean  this  very  King 
Louis  of  France's — authority  for  their  scheme  of  surprising 
the  escort  and  carrying  away  the  ladies  ?  " 

"  If  such  infamous  fellows  had  said  so,"  replied  Quentin, 
"I  know  not  how  I  should  have  believed  them,  having  the 
word  of  the  King  himself  to  place  in  opposition  to  theirs." 

Louis,  who  had  listened  hitherto  with  most  earnest  atten- 
tion, could  not  help  drawing  his  breath  deeply  when  he 
heard  Durward's  answer,  in  the  manner  of  one  from  whose 
bosom  a  heavy  weight  has  been  at  once  removed.  The  Duke 
again  looked  disconcerted  and  moody  ;  and,  returning  to 
the  charge,  questioned  Quentin  still  more  closely,  whether 
he  did  not  understand,  from  these  men's  private  conversa- 
tion, that  the  plots  which  they  meditated  had  King  Louis's 
sanction  ?" 

"  1  repeat  that  I  heard  nothing  which  could  authorize  me 
to  say  so."  answered  the  young  man,  who,  though  inter- 
nallv  convinced  of  the  King's  accession  to  the  treachery  of 
Ilavraddin.  yet  held  it  contrary  to  his  allegiance  to  bring 
forward  Iris  own  suspicions  on  the  subject;  "and  if  1  luid 
.beard  such  men  make  such  an  assertion,  I  again  say  that  I 
would  not  have  given  their  testimony  weight  against  the 
instructions  of  the  King  himself." 

"  Thou  art  a  faithful  messenger,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a 
sneer  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  in  obeying  the  King's  in- 
structions,   thou    hast  disappointed  his   expectations   in   a 
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manner  that  thou  mightst  have  smarted  for,  but  that  subse- 
quent events  have  made  thy  bull-headed  fidelity  seem  like 
good  service." 

"  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord,"  said  Qucntin  Durward  ; 
"all  1  know  is,  that  my  master  King  Louis  sent  me  to  pro- 
tect these  ladies,  and  that  I  did  so  accordingly,  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability,  both  in  the  journey  to  Schonwaldt  and  through 
the  subsequent  scenes  which  took  place.  I  understood  the 
instructions  of  the  King  to  be  honorable,  and  I  executed 
them  honorably;  had  they  been  of  a  different  tenor,  they 
would  not  have  suited  one  of  my  name  or  nation." 

"  Fier  comme  un  Ecossois,"  said  Charles,  who,  however 
disappointed  at  the  tenor  of  Durward's  reply,  was  not  unjust 
enough  to  blame  him  for  his  boldness.  "  But  hark  thee, 
archer,  what  instructions  were  those  which  made  thee,  as 
some  sad  fugitives  from  Schonwaldt  have  informed  us,  parade 
the  streets  of  Liege,  at  the  head  of  those  mutineers  who 
afterwards  cruelly  murdered  their  temporal  prince  and 
spiritual  father?  And  what  harangue  was  it  which  thou  didst 
make  after  that  murder  was  committed,  in  which  you  took 
upon  you,  as  agent  for  Louis,  to  assume  authority  among 
the  villains  who  had  just  perpetrated  so  great  a  crime  ?" 

"My  lord,"  said  Quentin,  "there  are  many  who  could 
testify  that  I  assumed  not  the  character  of  an  envoy  of  France 
in  the  town  of  Liege,  but  had  it  fixed  upon  me  by  the 
obstinate  clamors  of  the  people  themselves,  who  refused  to 
give  credit  to  any  disclamation  which  I  could  make.  This  I 
told  to  those  in  the  service  of  the  bishop  when  1  had 
made  my  escape  from  the  city,  and'  recommended  their  at- 
tention to  the  security  of  the  castle,  which  might  have  pre- 
vented the  calamity  and  horror  of  the  succeeding  night.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  true  that  I  did,  in  the  extremity  of  danger, 
avail  myself  of  the  influence  which  my  imputed  character 
gave  me,  to  save  the  Countess  Isabelle,  to  protect  my  own 
life,  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  rein  in  the  humor  for  slaughter, 
which  had  already  broke  out  in  so  dreadful  an  instance.  I 
repeat,  and  will  maintain  it  with  my  body,  that  I  had  no 
commission  of  any  kind  from  the  King  of  France  respecting 
the  people  of  Liege,  far  less  instructions  to  instigate  them 
to  mutiny  ;  and  that,  finally,  when  I  did  avail  myself  of  that 
imputed  character,  it  was  as  if  I  had  snatched  up  a  shield  to 
protect  myself  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  and  used  it,  as  I 
should  surely  have  done,  for  the  defense  of  myself  and 
others,  without  inquiring  whether  I  had  a  right  to  the 
heraldic  emblazonments  which  it  displayed." 
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"And  therein  my  young  companion  and  prisoner,"  said 
Crevecceur,  unable  any  longer  to  remain  silent,  "  acted  with 
equal  spirit  and  good  sense  ;  and  his  doing  so  cannot  justly 
be  imputed  as  blame  to  King  Louis. " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  among  the  surrounding 
nobility  which  sounded  joyfully  in  the  ears  of  King  Louis, 
whilst  it  gave  no  little  offense  to  Charles.  He  rolled  his 
eyes  angrily  around  ;  and  the  sentiments,  so  generally  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  of  his  highest  vassals  and  wisest  coun- 
selors, would  not  perhaps  have  prevented  his  giving  way  to 
his  violent  and  despotic  temper,  had  not  Des  Comines,  who 
foresaw  the  danger,  prevented  it  by  suddenly  announcing  a 
herald  from  the  city  of  Liege. 

"A  herald  from  weavers  and  nailers?"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  "  but  admit  him  instantly.  By  Our  Lady,  I  will  learn 
from  this  same  herald  something  further  of  his  employers' 
hopes  and  projects  than  this  young  French-Scottish  man-at- 
arms  seems  desirous  to  tell  me  ! " 


CHx\PTER  XXXIII 

THE    HERALD 

Ariel. Hark  !  they  roar, 

Prospero.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly, 

Hie  Tempest. 

There  was  room  made  in  the  assembly,  and  no  small  curi- 
osity evinced  by  those  present  to  see  the  herald  whom  the 
insurgent  Liegeois  bad  ventured  to  send  to  so  haughty  a 
prince  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  in  such  high  indig- 
nation against  them.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
this  period  heralds  were  only  despatched  from  sovereign 
princes  to  each  other  upon  solemn  occasions ;  and  that  the 
inferior  nobility  employed  pursuivants,  a  lower  rank  of 
officers-at-arms.  It  may  be  also  noticed  in  passing,  that 
Louis  XL,  an  habitual  derider  of  whatever  did  not  promise 
real  power  or  substantial  advantage,  was  in  especial  a  pro- 
fessed contemner  of  heralds  and  heraldry,  "red,  blue,  and 
green,  with  all  their  trumpery/''*  to  which  the  pride  of  his 
rival  Charles,  which  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  attached 
no  small  degree  of  ceremonious  importance. 

The  herald,  who  was  now  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
the  monarchs,  was  dressed  in  a  tabard,  or  coat,  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  his  master,  in  which  the  boar's  bead  made 
a  distinguished  appearance,  in  blazonry  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  skilful,  was  more  showy  than  accurate.  The  rest  of 
his  dress — a  dress  always  sufficiently  tawdry — was  over- 
charged with  lace,  embroidery,  and  ornament  of  every  kind  ; 
and  the  plume  of  feathers  which  he  wore  was  so  high,  as  if 
intended  to  sweep  the  roof  of  the  hall.  In  short,  the  usual 
gaudy  splendor  of  the  heraldic  attire  was  caricatured  and 
overdone.  The  boar's  head  was  not  only  repeated  on  every 
part  of  his  dress,  but  even  his  bonnet  was  formed  into  that 
shape,  and  it  was  represented  with  gory  tongue  and  bloody 
tusks,  or,  in  proper  language,  "langued  and  dentated  gules"  ; 
and  there  was  something  in  the  man's  appearance  which 
seemed  to  imply  a  mixture  of  boldness  and  apprehension, 

*  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  tins,  see  Disguised  Herald.    Note  46. 
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like  one  who  has  undertaken  a  dangerous  commission,  and  is 
sensible  that  audacity  alone  can  carry  him  through  it  with 
safety.  Something  of  the  same  mixture  of  fear  and  effrontery 
was  visible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  respects,  and 
he  showed  also  a  grotesque  awkwardness,  not  usual  amongst 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  be  received  in  the  presence  of 
princes. 

"  Who  art  thou,  in  the  devil's  name  ?"  was  the  greeting 
with  which  Charles  the  Bold  received  this  singular  envoy. 

"  I  am  Rouge  Sanglier,"  answered  the  herald,  "  the  officer- 
at-arms  of  William  de  la  Marok,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
election  of  the  chapter  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege " 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Charles;  but,  as  if  subduing  his  own 
passion,  he  made  a  sign  to  him  to  proceed. 

"  And,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Honorable  Countess  Hame- 
line  of  Croye,  Count  of  Croye  and  Lord  Bracquemont." 

The  utter  astonishment  of  Duke  Charles  at  the  extremity 
of  boldness  with  which  these  titles  -were  announced  in  his 
presence  seemed  to  strike  him  dumb  ;  and  the  herald,  con- 
ceiving, doubtless,  that  he  had  made  a  suitable  impression 
by  the  annunciation  of  his  character,  proceeded  to  state  his 
errand. 

"Annuncio  vohis  gaudhnn  magnum"  he  said  ;  "  I  let  you, 
Charles  of  Burgundy  and  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  know,  in  my 
master's  name,  that  under  favor  of  a  dispensation  of  our  Holy 
Father  of  Rome,  presently  expected,  and  appointing  a  fitting 
substitute  ad  sacra,  he  proposes  to  exercise  at  once  the  office 
of  Prince  Bishop,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  Count  of 
Croye." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  this  and  other  pauses  in  the 
herald's  speech,  only  ejaculated,  "  Ha  !  "  or  some  similar 
interjection',  without  making  any  answer;  and  the  tone  of 
exclamation  was  that  of  one  who,  though  surprised  and 
moved,  is  willing  to  hear  all  that  is  to  be  said  ere  he  commits 
himself  bv  making  an  answer.  To  the  further  astonishment 
of  all  who  were  present  he  forbore  from  his  usual  abrupt  and 
violent  gesticulations,  remaining  with  the  nail  of  his  thumb 
pressed  against  his  teeth,  which  was  his  favorite  attitude 
when  giving  attention,  and  keeping  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground  as  if  unwilling  to  betray  the  passion  which  might 
gleam  in  them. 

The  envoy,  therefore,  proceeded  boldly  and  unabashed  in 
ivery  of  his  message.  ''In  the  name,  therefore,  of 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege  and  Count  of  Croye,  I  am  to  re- 
quire of  you,  Duke  Charles,  to  desist  from  those  pretensions 
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and  encroachments  which  you  have  made  on  the  free  and  im- 
perial city  of  Liege,  by  connivance  with  the  late  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  unworthy  bishop  thereof." 

"  Ha  !  "  again  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

"  Also  to  restore  the  banners  of  the  community,  which 
you  took  violently  from  the  town,  to  the  number  of  six-and- 
thirty,  to  rebuild  the  breaches  in  their  walls,  and  restore 
the  fortifications  which  you  tyrannically  dismantled,  and  to 
acknowledge  my  master,  William  de  la  Marck,  as  Prince 
Bishop,  lawfully  elected  in  a  free  chapter  of  canons,  of 
which  behold  the proces-verbal." 

"  Have  you  finished  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  envoy  :  "  I  am  further  to  require 
your  Grace,  on  the  part  of  the  said  right  noble  and  venera- 
ble prince,  bishop,  and  count,  that  you  do  presently  with- 
draw the  garrison  from  the  Castle  of  Bracquemont,  and 
other  places  of  strength,  belonging  to  the  earldom  of  Grove, 
which  have  been  placed  there,  whether  in  your  own  most 
gracious  name,  or  in  that  of  Isabelle,  calling  herself  Count- 
ess of  Oroya,  or  any  other,  until  it  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Imperial  Diet  whether  the  fiefs  in  question  shall  not  pertain 
to  the  sister  of  the  late  count,  my  most  gracious  Lady  Hame- 
iine,  rather  than  to  his  daughter,  in  respect  of  the  jus  em- 
pliyteusis." 

"  Your  master  is  most  learned,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Yet,"  continued  the  herald,  "the  noble  and  venerable 
prince  and  count  will  be  disposed,  all  other  disputes  be- 
twixt Burgundy  and  Liege  being  settled,  to  fix  upon  the 
Lady  Isabelle  such  an  appanage  as  may  become  her  quality." 

"  He  is  generous  and  considerate,"  said  the  Duke,  in  the 
same  tone. 

"Now,  by  a  poor  fool's  conscience,"  said  Le  Glorieux 
apart  to  the  Count  of  Crevecceur,  "I  would  rather  be  in  the 
worst  cow's  hide  that  ever  died  of  the  murrain  than  in  that 
fellow's  painted  coat  !  The  poor  man  goes  on  like  drunk- 
ards, who  only  look  to  the  other  pot,  and  not  to  the  score 
which  mine  host  chalks  up  behind  the  lattice." 

"  Have  you  yet  done  ?"  said  the  Duke  to  the  herald. 

"  One  word  more,"  answered  Rouge  Sanglier,  "from  my 
noble  and  venerable  lord  aforesaid,  respecting  his  worthy  and 
trusty  ally,  the  Most  Christian  King " 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  starting,  and  in  a  fiercer 
tone  than  he  had  yet  used  ;  but  checking  himself,  he  in- 
stantly composed  himself  again  to  attention. 

"  Which  Most  Christian  King's  royal  person  it  is  rumored 
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that  you,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  have  placed  under  restraint,, 
contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  to  the  faith  observed  among  Christian  sovereigns  ;  for 
which  reason,  my  said  noble  and  venerable  master,  by  my 
mouth,  charges  you  to  put  his  Royal  and  Most  Christian 
ally  forthwith  at  freedom,  or  to  receive  the  defiance  which 
I  am  authorized  to  pronounce  to  you." 

"  Have  you  yet  done  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"I  have/'  answered  the  herald,  "and  await  your  Grace's 
answer,  trusting  it  may  be  such  as  will  save  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood. " 

"Now,  by  St.  George  of  Burgundy "  said  the  Duke  ; 

but  ere  he  could  proceed  further,  Louis  arose,  and  struck  in 
with  a  tone  of  so  much  dignity  and  authority  that  Charles 
could  not  interrupt  him. 

"Under  your  favor,  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,"  said  the 
King ;  "we  ourselves  crave  priority  of  voice  to  replying  to 
this  insolent  fellow.  Sirrah  herald,  or  whatever  thou,  art, 
carry  back  notice  to  the  perjured  outlaw  and  murderer, 
William  de  la  Marck,  that  the  King  of  France  will  be  pres- 
ently before  Liege,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  sac- 
rilegious murderer  of  his  late  beloved  kinsman,  Louis  of 
Bourbon  ;  and  that  he  proposes  to  gibbet  De  la  Marck  alive, 
for  the  insolence  of  terming  himself  his  ally,  and  putting 
his  royal  name  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  own  base  mes- 
sengers." 

"Add  whatever  else  on  my  part,"  said  Charles,  "which 
it  may  not  misbecome  a  prince  to  send  to  a  common  thief 
and  murderer.  And  begone  !  Yet  stay.  Never  herald 
went  from  the  court  of  Burgundy  without  having  cause  to 
cry,  '  Largesse  ! '  Let  him  be  scourged  till  the  bones  are 
laid  bare  ! " 

"Nay,  but  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Crevoe<vur  and 
D'llymbercourt  together,  "he  is  a  herald,  and  so  far  privi- 
leged." 

"  It  is  you,  messires,"  replied  the  Duke,  "who  are  such 
owls  as  to  think  that  the  tabard  makes  the  herald.  I  see 
by  that  fellow's  blazoning  he  is  a  mere  impostor.  Let  Toison 
d'Or  step  forward,  and  question  him  in  your  presence." 

In  spite  of  his  natural  effrontery,  the  envoy  of  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes  now  became  pale,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing some  touches  of  paint  with  which  he  had  adorned  his 
countenance.  Toison  d'Or,  the  chief  herald,  an  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  of  the  Duke,  and  king-at-arms  within  hia 
dominions,  stepped  forward  with  the  solemnity  of  one  who 
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knew  what  was  due  to  his  office,  and  asked  his  supposed 
brother  in  what  college  he  had  studied  the  science  which  he 
professed. 

"I  was  bred  a  pursuivant  at  the  Heraldic  College  of  Ratis- 
bon,"  answered  Rouge  Sanglier,  •'•'and  received  the  diploma 
of  ehrenhold from  that  same  learned  fraternity." 

'•'You  could  not  derive  it  from  a  source  more  worthy/' 
answered  Toison  d'Or,  bowing  still  lower  than  he  had  done 
before  ;  "  and  if  I  presume  to  confer  with  you  on  the  myste- 
ries of  our  sublime  science,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
most  gracious  Duke,  it  is  not  in  hopes  of  giving,  but  of  receiv- 
ing, knowledge." 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  Duke,  impatiently.  "  Leave  off  cere- 
mony, and  ask  him  some  question  that  may  try  his  skill." 

"  It  were  injustice  to  ask  a  disciple  of  the  worthy  College 
of  Arms  at  Retisbon  if  he  comprchendeth  the  common  terms 
of  blazonry,"  said  Toison  d?Or  ;  "  but  I  may,  without  offense, 
crave  of  Rouge  Sanglier  to  say  if  he  is  instructed  in  the  more 
mysterious  and  secret  terms  of  the  science,  by  which  the 
more  learned  do  emblematically,  and  as  it  were  parabolically 
express  to  each  other  what  is  conveyed  to  others  in  the  ordi- 
nary language,  taught  in  the  very  accidence  as  it  were  of 
heraldry?" 

"  I  understand  one  sort  of  blazonry  as  well  as  another," 
answered  Rouge  Sanglier,  boldly  ;  "  but  it  may  be  we  have  not 
the  same  terms  in  Germany  which  you  have  here  in  Flanders." 

"  Alas,  that  you  will  say  so  ! "  replied  Toison  d'Or  ;  tc  oi.r 
noble  science,  which  is  indeed  the  very  banner  of  nobleness 
and  glory  of  generosity,  being  the  same  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries, nay,  known  and  acknowledged  even  by  the  Sara- 
cens and  Moors.  I  would,  therefore,  pray  of  you  to  describe 
what  coat  you  will  after  the  celestial  fashion,  that  is,  by  the 
planets." 

"  Blazon  it  yourself  as  you  will,"  said  Rouge  Sanglier  ;  '  I 
will  do  no  such  apish  tricks  upon  commandment,  as  an  ape  is 
made  to  come  aloft." 

i(  Show  him  a  coat,  and  let  him  blazon  it  his  own  way," 
said  the  Duke  ;  "  and  if  he  fails,  I  promise  him  that  his  back 
shall  be  gules,  azure,  and  sable." 

"  Here,"  said  the  herald  of  Burgundy,  taking  from  his 
pouch  a  piece  of  parchment,  "  is  a  scroll,  in  which  certain 
considerations  led  me  to  prick  down,  after  my  own  poor  fash- 
ion, an  ancient  coat.  I  will  pray  my  brother,  if  indeed  he 
belong  to  the  honorable  College  of  Arms  at  Ratisbon,  to  de- 
cipher it  in  fitting  language. 
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Le  Olorienx.  who  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  this  dis- 
cussion, hud  by  this  time  bustled  himself  close  up  to  the  two 
heralds'  "I  will  help  thee,  good  fellow/'  said  he  to  Kongo 
Sanglier,  as  he  looked  hopelessly  upon  the  scroll.  "This, 
my  fords  and  masters,  represents  the  cat  looking  out  at  the 
dairy  window/7  . 

This  sally  occasioned  a  laugh,  which  was  something  to  the 
advantage  of  Rouge  Sanglier,  as  it  led  Toison  d'Or,  indignant 
at  the  misconstruction  of  his  drawing,  to  explain  it  as  the 
coat-of-arms  assumed  by  Childebert,  King  of  France,  alter 
he  had  taken  prisoner  Gondemar,  King  of  Burgundy  ;  rep- 
resenting an  ounce,  or  tiger-cat,  the  emblem  of  the  captive 
prince,  behind  a  grating,  or,  as  Toison  d'Or  technically  de- 
fined it,  "  Sable,  a  musion  passant  or,  oppressed  with  a  trellis 
gules,  clone  of  the  second/-' 

"  By  my  bauble/7  said  Le  Glorieux,  "if  the  cat  resemble 
Burgundy,  she  has  the  right  side  of  the  grating  nowadays/7 

"True",  good  fellow,77  said  Louis,  laughing,  while  the  rest 
of  the  presence,  and  even  Charles  himself,  seemed  discon- 
certed at  so  broad  a  jest— "  I  owe  thee  apiece  of  gold  for 
turning  something  that  looked  like  sad  earnest  into  the  merry 
game  which  I  trust  it  will  end  in.77  t 

'  "Silence,  Le  Glorieux,77  said  the  Duke;  "'and  you,  loi- 
son  d'Or,  who  are  too  learned  to  be  intelligible,  stand  back  ;. 
and  bring  that  rascal  forward,  some  of  you.  Hark  ye,  vil- 
lain/7 he  said,  in  his  harshest  tone,  "do  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  argent  and  or,  except  in  the  shape  of  coined 

money  ?77 

"For  pity's  sake,  your  Grace,  be  good  unto  me  .     JNobie 

Kina-  Louis*  speak  for  me  ! 77 

"Speak  for  thyself/7  said  the  Duke.  "  In  a  word,  art  thou 
herald  or  not  ?77 

"Only,  for  this  occasion!77  acknowledged  the  detected 

official.  .       _ 

"Now,  by  St.  George  ! 77  said  the  Duke,  eyeing  Louis  as- 
kance, "we  know  no  king— no  gentleman— save  one,  who 
would  have  so  prostituted  the  noble  science  on  which  royalty 
and  gentry  rest,  save  that  king,  who  sent  to  Edward  of  Eng- 
land a  serving  man  disguised  as  a  herald.77  * 

"'Such  a  stratagem/7  said  Louis,  laughing  or  affecting  to 
laugh,  "  could  only  be  justified  at  a  court  where  no  heralds 
were  at  the  time,  and  when  the  emergency  was  urgent,  But, 
though  it  might  have  passed  on  the  blunt  and  thick-witted 
islander,  no  one  with  brains  a  whit  better  than  those  of  a  wild 

*  See  Note  40. 
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boar  would  have  thought  of  passing  such  a  trick  upon  the 
accomplished  court  of  Burgundy." 

"  Send  him  who  will,"  said  the  Duke,  fiercely,"  he  shall 
return  on  their  hands  in  poor  case.  Here  ! — drag  him  to 
the  market-place — slash  him  with  bridle-reins  and  dog-whips 
until  the  tabard  hang  about  him  in  tatters  !  Upon  the 
Rouge  Sanglier  ! — 9a — 9a  !     Haloo,  haloo  \" 

Four  or  live  large  hounds,  such  as  are  painted  in  the  hunt- 
ing-pieces upon  which  Rubens  and  Schneiders  labored  in 
conjunction,  caught  the  well-known  notes  with  which  the 
Duke  concluded,  and  began  to  yell  and  bay  as  if  the  boar 
were  just  roused  from  his  lair. 

"By  the  rood  !"  said  King  Louis,  observant  to  catch  the 
vein  of  his  dangerous  cousin,  "since  the  ass  has  put  on  the 
boar's  hide,  I  would  set  the  dogs  on  him  to  bait  him  out  of 
it!" 

"Right — right  \"  exclaimed  Duke  Charles,  the  fancy  ex- 
actly chiming  in  with  his  humor  at  the  moment — "  it  shall 
be  done  !  Uncouple  the  hounds  !  Hyke  a  Talbot  !  liyke  a 
Beaumont  !  We  will  course  him  from  the  door  of  the  castle 
to  the  east  gate." 

"  I  trust  your  Grace  will  treat  me  as  a  beast  of  chase,"  said 
the  fellow,  putting  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter, 
"  and  allow  me  a  fair  law  ?" 

"  Thou  art  but  vermin,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  entitled  to 
no  law,  by  the  letter  of  the  book  of  hunting  ;  nevertheless 
thou  shalt  have  sixty  yards  in  advance,  were  it  but  for  the 
sake  of  thy  unparalleled  impudence.  Away — away*  sirs  !  we 
will  see  this  sport."  And  the  council  breaking  up  tumult- 
uousiy,  all  hurried,  none  faster  than  the  two  princes,  to  enjoy 
the  humane  pastime  which  King  Louis  had  suggested. 

The  Rouge  Sanglier  showed  excellent  sport ;  for,  winged 
with  terror,  and  having  half  a  score  of  fierce  boar-hounds 
hard  at  his  haunches,  encouraged  by  the  blowing  of  horns 
and  the  woodland  cheer  of  the  hunters,  he  flew  like  the  very 
wind,  and  had  he  not  been  encumbered  with  Lis  herald's 
coat  (the  worst  possible  habit  for  a  runner),  he  might  fairly 
have  escaped  dog-free  ;  he  also  doubled  once  or  twice,  in  a 
manner  much  approved  of  by  the  spectators.  None  of  these, 
nay,  not  even  Charles  himself,  was  so  delighted  with  the 
sport  as  King  Louis,  who,  partly  from  political  considera- 
tions, and  partly  as  being  naturally  pleased  with  the  sight  of 
human  suffering  when  ludicrously  exhibited,  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  from  his  eyes,  and  in  his  ecstasies  of  rapture  caught 
hold  of  the  Duke's  ermine  cloak,  as  if  to  support  himself  ; 
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whilst  the  Duke,  no  less  delighted,  flung  his  arm  around  the 
King's  shoulder,  making  thus  an  exhibition  of  confidential 
sympathy  and  familiarity  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
terms  on  which  they  had  so  lately  stood  together. 

At  length  the  speed  of  the  pseudo-herald  could  save  him 
no  longer  from  the  fangs  of  his  pursuers  :  they  seized  him, 
pulled  him  down,  and  would  probably  soon  have  throttled 
him,  had  not  the  Duke  called  out— "Stave  and  tail  ! — 
stave  and  tail  !  "  Take  them  off  him  !  He  hath  shown  so  <rood 
a  course  that,  though  he  has  made  no  sport  at  bay,  we  will 
not  have  him  despatched.*' 

Several  officers  accordingly  busied  themselves  in  taking 
off  the  dogs  ;  and  they  were  soon  seen  coupling  some  up,  and 
pursuing  others  which  ran  through  the  streets,  shaking  in 
sport  and  triumph  the  tattered  fragments  of  painted  cloth 
and  embroidery  rent  from  the  tabard,  which  the  unfortunate 
wearer  had  put  on  in  an  unlucky  hour. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  the  Duke  was  too  much  en- 
gaged with  what  passed  before  him  to  mind  what  was  said 
behind  him,  Oliver  le  Dain,  gliding  behind  King  Louis 
whispered  into  his  ear— "  It  is  the  Bohemian,  Hyraddin 
Maugrabin.  It  were  not  well  he  should  come  to  speech  of 
the  Duke." 

"  He  must  die,"  answered  Louis  in  the  same  tone  ;  "  dead 
men  tell  no  tales." 

One  instant  afterwards,  Tristan  l'Hermite,  to  whom  Oliver 
had  given  the  hint,  stepped  forward  before  the  King  and  the 
Duke,  and  said,  in  his  blunt  manner,  "So  please  your  Maj- 
esty and  your  Grace,  this  piece  of  game  is  mine,  and  I  claim 
him  ;  he  is  marked  with  my  stamp  :  the  flevr-de-hjs  is 
branded  on  his  shoulder,  as  all  men  may  see.  He  is  a  known 
villain,  and  hath  slain  the  King's  subjects,  robbed  churches, 
deflowered  virgins,  slain  deer  in  the  royal  park " 

"  Enough — enough,"  said  Duke  Charles  ;  "  lie  is  my  royal 
cousin's  property  by  many  a  good  title.  What  v.  ill  your 
Majesty  do  with  him  ?" 

"  If  he  is  left  to  my  diposal,"  said  the  King,  "I  will  at 
least  give  him  one  lesson  in  the  science  of  heraldry,  in  which 
he  is  so  ignorant — only  explain  to  him  practically  the  mean- 
ing of  a  cross  potence,  with  a  noose  dangling  proper.*' 

"  Not  as  to  be  by  him  borne,  but  as  to  bear  him.  Let  him 
take  the  degrees  under  your  gossip  Tristan  ;  he  is  a  deep  pro- 
fessor in  such  mysteries." 

Thus   answered    the   Duke,  with    a   burst   of   discordant 
laughter  at  his  own  wit,  which  was  so  cordially  ehorussed  by 
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Louis  that  his  rival  could  not  help  looking  kindly  at  him, 
while  he  said — 

"Ah,  Louis — Louis!  would  to  God  thou  wert  as  faithful 
a  monarch  as  thou  art  a  merry  companion  !  I  cannot  but 
think  often  of  the  jovial  time  we  used  to  spend  together." 

"  You  may  bring  it  back  when  you  will/'  said  Louis  :  "  I 
will  grant  you  as  fair  terms  as  for  very  shame's  sake  you 
ought  to  ask  in  my  present  condition,  without  making  your- 
self the  fable  of  Christendom  ;  and  I  will  swear  to  observe 
them  upon  the  holy  relique  which  I  have  ever  the  grace  to 
bear  about  my  person,  being  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross." 

Here  he  took  a  small  golden  reliquary,  which  was  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  next  to  his  shirt  by  a  chain  of  the 
.same  metal,  and  having  kissed  it  devoutly,  continued — 

"Never  was  false  oath  sworn  on  this  most  sacred  relique 
but  it  was  avenged  within  the  year/' 

"  Yet/'  said  the  Duke,"  it  was  the  same  on  which  you  swore 
amity  to  me  when  you  left  Burgundy,  and  shortly  after  sent 
the  Bastard  of  Rubempre  to  murder  or  kidnap  me." 

"Kay,  gracious  cousin,  now  you  are  ripping  up  ancient 
grievances,"  said  the  King  ;  "  I  promise  you  that  you  were 
deceived  in  that  matter.  Moreover,  it  was  not  upon  this  re- 
lique which  I  then  swore,  but  upon  another  fragment  of  the 
true  cross  which  I  got  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  weakened 
in  virtue,  doubtless,  by  sojourning  with  iniidels.  Besides, 
did  not  the  war  of  the  e public  good'  break  out  within  the 
year  ;  and  was  not  a  Burgundian  army  encamped  at  St. 
Denis,  backed  by  all  the  great  feudatories  of  France  ;  and 
was  I  not  obliged  to  yield  up  Normandy  to  my  brother  ?  0 
God,  shield  us  from  perjury  on  such  a  warrant  as  this  !" 

"Well,  cousin,"  answered  the  Duke,  "I  do  believe  thou 
hadst  a  lesson  to  keep  faith  another  time.  And  now  for 
once,  without  finesse  and  doubling,  will  you  make  good  your 
promise,  and  go  with  me  to  punish  this  murdering  La  Marck 
and  the  Liegeois  ?"" 

"I  will  march  against  them,"  said  Louis,  "with  the  ban 
and  arriere-ban  of  France,  and  the  oriflamme  displayed." 

"Nay — nay,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  is  more  than  is  need- 
ful, or  maybe  advisable.  The  presence  of  your  Scottish 
Guard  and  two  hundred  choice  lances  will  serve  to  show  that 
you  are  a  free  agent.     A  large  army  might " 

"Make  me  so  in  effect,  you  would  say,  my  fair  cousin  ?" 
said  the  King.  "Well,  you  shall  dictate  the  numbers  of 
my  attendants." 

"And  to  put  this  fair  cause  of  mischief  out  of  the  way, 
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you  will  agree  to  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye  wedding  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?" 

"  Fair  cousin/'  said  the  King,  "you  drive  my  courtesy  to 
extremity.  The  duke  is  the  betrothed  bridegroom  of  my 
daughter  Joan.  Be  generous — yield  up  this  matter,  and  let 
us  speak  rather  of  the  towns  on  the  Somme." 

"  My  council  will  talk  to  your  Majesty  of  these,"  said 
Charles  ;  "  I  myself  have  less  at  heart  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory than  the  redress  of  injuries.  You  have  tampered  with 
my  vassals,  and  your  royal  pleasure  must  needs  dispose  of 
the  hand  of  a  ward  of  Burgundy.  Your  Majesty  must  be- 
stow it  within  the  pale  of  your  own  royal  family,  since  you 
have  meddled  with  it  ;  otherwise,  our  conference  breaks  onV* 

"  Were  I  to  say  I  did  this  willingly,"  said  the  King,  "no 
one  would  believe  me  ;  therefore  do  you,  my  fair  cousin, 
judge  of  the  extent  of  my  wish  to  oblige  you  when  I  say, 
most  reluctantly,  that  the  parties  consenting,  and  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  Pope  being  obtained,  my  own  objections 
shall  be  no  bar  to  this  match  which  you  propose." 

"All  besides  can  be  easily  settled  by  our  ministers,"  said 
the  Duke,  "and  we  are  once  more  cousins  and  friend .-■." 

"May  Heaven  be  praised  !"  said  Louis,  "who,  nolding  in 
His  hand  the  hearts  of  princes,  doth  mercifully  incline  them 
to  peace  and  clemency,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  human 
blood.  Oliver,"  he  added  apart  to  that  favorite,  who  ever 
waited  around  him  like  the  familiar  beside  a  socerer,  "hark 
thee — tell  Tristan  to  be  speedy  in  dealing  with  yonder 
runagate  Bohemian." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  EXECUTION 

I'll  take  thee  to  the  good  green  wood, 
And  make  thine  own  hand  choose  the  tree. 

Old  Ballad. 

*'  Now  God  be  praised  that  gave  us  the  power  of  laughing 
and  making  others  laugh,  and  shame  to  the  dull  cur  who 
scorns  the  office  of  a  jester  !  Here  is  a  joke,  and  that  none 
of  the  brightest,  though  it  may  pass,  since  it  has  amused  two 
princes,  which  hath  gone  farther  than  a  thousand  reasons  of 
state  to  prevent  a  war  between  France  and  Burgundy." 

Such  was  the  inference  of  Le  Glorieux  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reconciliation  of  which  we  gave  the  particulars 
in  the  last  chapter,  the  Burgundian  guards  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Castle  of  Pennine,  the  abode  of  the  King  removed 
from  the  ominous  Tower  of  Count  Herbert,  and,  to  the  great 
joy  both  of  French  and  Burgundians,  an  outward  show  at 
least  of  confidence  and  friendship  seemed  so  established  be- 
tween Duke  Charles  and  his  liege  lord.  Yet  still  the  latter, 
though  treated  with  ceremonial  observance,  was  sufficiently 
aware  that  he  continued  to  be  the  object  of  suspicion,  though 
he  prudently  affected  to  overlook  it,  and  appeared  to  consider 
himself  entirely  at  his  ease. 

Meanwhile,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  whilst  the 
principal  parties  concerned  had  so  far  made  up  their  differ- 
ences, one  of  the  subaltern  agents  concerned  in  their  intrigues 
was  bitterly  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  political  maxim, 
that  if  the  great  have  frequent  need  of  base  tools,  they  make 
amends  to  society  by  abandoning  them  to  their  fate  so  soon 
•as  they  find  them  no  longer  useful. 

This  was  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  who,  surrendered  by  the 
Duke's  officers  to  the  King's  provost-marshal,  was  by  him 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  two  trusty  aides-de-camp,  Trois- 
Eschelles  and  Petit- Andre,  to  be  despatched  without  loss  of 
time.  One  on  either  side  of  him,  and  followed  by  a  few 
guards  and  a  multitude  of  rabble — this  playing  the  allegro, 
that  the  penseroso — he  was  marched  off  (to  use  a  modern 
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comparison,  like  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy)  to 

the  neighboring  forest ;  where,  to  save  all  further  trouble  and 
ceremonial  of  a  gibbet  and  so  forth,  the  disposers  of  his  fate 
proposed  to  knit  him  up  to  the  first  sufficient  tree. 

They  were  not  long  in  finding  an  oak,  as  Petit- Andre  face- 
tiously expressed  it,  fit  to  bear  such  an  acorn  ;  and  placing 
the  wretched  criminal  on  a  bank,  under  a  sufficient  guard, 
they  began  their  extemporaneous  preparations  for  the  final 
catastrophe.  At  that  moment  Hayraddin,  gazing  on  the 
crowd,  encountered  the  eyes  of  Quentin  Durward,  who,  think- 
ing he  recognized  the  countenance  of  his  faithless  guide  in 
that  of  the  detected  impostor,  had  followed  with  the  crowd 
to  witness  the  execution,  and  assure  himself  of  the  identity. 

When  the  executioners  informed  him  that  all  was  ready, 
Hayraddin,  with  much  calmness,  asked  a  single  boon  at  their 
hands. 

"Anything,  my  son,  consistent  with  our  office,"  said  Trois- 
Eschelles. 

"That  is,"  said  Hayraddin,  et  anything  but  my  life." 

"Even  so,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  "and  something  more  ; 
for  as  you  seem  resolved  to  do  credit  to  our  mystery,  and  die 
like  a  man,  without  making  wry  mouths — why,  though  our 
orders  are  to  be  prompt,  I  care  not  if  I  indulge  you  ten 
minutes  longer." 

"  You  are  even  too  generous,"  said  Hayraddin. 

"  Truly  we  may  be  blamed  for  it,"  said  Petit-Andr  ;  "  but 
what  of  that  ?  I  could  consent  almost  to  give  my  life  for  such 
a  jerry-come-tumble,  such  a  smart,  tight,  firm  lad,  who  pro- 
poses to  come  from  aloft  with  a  grace,  as  an  honest  fellow 
should  do." 

"  So  that  if  you  want  a  confessor,"  said  Trois-Eschelles 

"'Or  a  lire  of  wine,"  said  his  facetious  companion 

"  Or  a  psalm,"  said  Tragedy 

"  Or  a  song,"  said  Corned}- 

"  Neither,  my  good,  kind,  and  most  expeditious  friends," 
said  the  Bohemian  ;  "  I  only  pray  to  speak  a  few  minutes 
with  yonder  archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard." 

The  executioners  hesitated  a  moment  ;  but  Trois-Eschelles 
recollecting  that  Quentin  Durward  was  believed,  from  various 
circumstances,  to  stand  high  in  the  favor  of  their  master, 
King  Louis,  they  resolved  to  permit  the  interview. 

When  Quentin,  at  their  summons,  approached  the  con- 
demned criminal,  he  could  not  but  be  shocked  at  his  appear- 
ance, however  justly  his  doom  might  have  been  deserved. 
The  remnants  of  his  heraldic   finery,  rent  to  tatters  by  the 
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•fangs  of  the  clogs,  and  the  clutches  of  the  bipeds  who  had 
rescued  him  from  their  fury  to  lead  him  to  the  gallows, 
gave  him  at  once  a  ludicrous  and  a  wretched  appearance. 
His  face  was  discolored  with  paint,  and  with  some  remnants 
of  a  fictitious  beard,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  disguise, 
and  there  was  the  paleness  of  death  upon  his  cheek  and 
upon  his  lip  ;  yet,  strong  in  passive  courage,  like  most  of 
his  tribe,  his  eye,  while  it  glistened  and  wandered,  as  well 
as  the  contorted  smile  of  his  mouth,  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  death  he  was  about  to  die. 

Quentin  was  struck  partly  with  horror,  partly  with  com- 
]xrission,  as  he  approached  the  miserable  man,  and  these 
feelings  probably  betrayed  themselves  in  his  manner,  for 
Petit- Andre  called  out,  "  Trip  it  more  smartly,  jolly  archer  ; 
this  gentleman's  leisure  cannot  wait  for  you,  if  you  walk 
as  if  the  pebbles  were  eggs,  and  you  afraid  of  breaking 
them." 

"  I  must  speak  with  him  in  privacy,"  said  the  criminal,  des- 
pair seeming  to  croak  in  his  accena  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

"  That  may  hardly  consist  with  our  office,  my  merry  leap- 
the-ladder,  said  Petit- Andre  ;  i(  we  know  you  for  a  slippery 
eel  of  old." 

"I  am  tied  with  your  horse-girths,  hand  and  foot,"  said 
the  criminal.  "  You  may  keep  guard  around  me,  though 
out  of  earshot ;  the  archer  is  your  own  King's  servant.  And 
if  I  give  you  ten  guilders " 

"  Laid  out  in  masses,  the  sum  may  profit  his  poor  soul," 
said  Trois-Eschelles. 

"  Laid  out  in  wine  or  brantivein,  it  will  comfort  my  poor 
body,"  responded  Petit- Andre.  "  So  let  them  be  forthcom- 
ing, my  little  crack-rope." 

"Pay  the  bloodhounds  their  fee,"  said  Hayraddin  to 
Durward  ;  "I  was  plundered  of  every  stiver  when  they  took 
me  ;  it  shall  avail  thee  much." 

Quentin  paid  the  executioners  their  guerdon,  and,  like 
men  of  promise,  they  retreated  out  of  hearing — keeping, 
however,  a  careful  eye  on  the  criminal's  motions.  After 
waiting  an  instant  till  the  unhappy  man  should  speak,  as  he 
still  remained  silent,  Quentin  at  length  addressed  him, 
"  And  to  this  conclusion  thou  hast  at  length  arrived  ?" 

"  Ay,"  answered  Hayraddin,  "  it  required  neither  astrolo- 
ger, nor  physiognomist,  nor  chiromantist,  to  foretell  that  I 
should  follow  the  destiny  of  my  family." 

"  Brought  to  this  early  end  by  thy  long  course  of  crime 
and  treachery  ! "  said  the  Scot. 
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"No,  by  the  bright  Aldf  ran  and  all  his  brother  twin- 
klers!"  answered  the  Bohe  m.  "  I  am  brought  hither  by 
my  folly,  in  believing  that  t  ,  bloodthirsty  cruelty  of  a  Frank 
could  be  restrained  even  by  what  they  themselves  profess  to 
hold  most  sacred.  A  priest's  vestment  would  have  been  no 
safer  garb  for  me  than  a  herald's  tabard,  however  sancti- 
monious are  your  professions  of  devotion  and  chivalry. w 

"  A  detected  impostor  has  no  right  to  claim  the  immunities 
of  the  disguise  he  had  usurped,"  said  Durward. 

"Detected!"  said  the  Bohemian.  "  My  jargon  was  as 
much  to  the  purpose  as  yonder  old  fool  of  a  herald's  ;  but 
let  it  pass-     As  well  now  as  hereafter." 

"  You  abuse  time,"  said  Quentin.  "  If  you  have  aught 
to  tell  me,  say  it  quick Iv,  and  then  take  some  care  of  your 
soul." 

f*  Of  my  soul  ! "  said  the  Bohemian,  with  a  hideous  laugh. 
"  Think  ye  a  leprosy  of  twenty  years  can  be  cured  in  an  in- 
stant ?  tf  I  have  a  soul,  it  hath  been  in  such  a  course  since 
I  was  ten  years  old  and  more,  that  it  would  take  me  one 
month  to  recall  all  my  crimes,  and  another  to  tell  the  priest ; 
and  were  such  space  granted  me,  it  is  five  to  one  I  would 
employ  it  otherwise." 

'•  Hardened  wretch,  blaspheme  not  !  Tell  me  what  thou 
hast  to  say,  and  I  leave  thee  to  thy  fate,"  said  Durward, 
with  mingled  pity  and  horror. 

<*  I  have  a  boon  to  ask,"  said  Ilavraddin,  "  but  first  I  will 
buy  it  of  you  ;  for  your  tribe,  with  all  their  professions  of 
charity,  give  nought  for  nought." 

"I  could  wellnigh  say  'Thy  gift  perish  with  thee/" 
answered  Quentin,  "  but  that  thou  art  on  the  very  verge  of 
eternity.  Ask  thy  boon  ;  reserve  thy  bounty,  it  can  do  me 
no  good.  I  remember  enough  of  your  good  offices  of 
old." 

"  Why,  I  loved  you,"  said  Ilavraddin,  "for  the  matter 
that  chanced  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher;  and  I  would  1 
helped  yon  to  a  weathy  dame.  You  wore  her  scarf,  which 
partly  misled  me;  and  indeed  I  thought  that  Hameli 
with  her  portable  wealth,  was  more  for  your  market-pen  ly 
than  the  other  hen-sparrow,  with  her  old  root3  at  Bracqu  - 
mont,  which  Charles  has  clutched,  and  is  likely  to  keep  his 
claws  upon." 

*•  Talk  not  so  idly,  unhappy  man,"  said  Quentin  ;  "yon 
officers  become  impatient." 

"Give  them  ten  guilders  for  ten  minutes  mo  id  the 

culprit,  who,  like  most  in  his  situation,  mixed  with  his  hardi- 
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hood  a  desire  of  procrastinating  his  fate  ;  "  I  tell  thee  it 
shall  avail  thee  much." 

"  Use  tiien  well  the  minutes  so  purchased, "  said  Durward, 
and  easily  made  a  new  bargain  with  the  marshals-men. 

This  done,  Hayraddin  continued  :  "Yes,  I  assure  you  I 
meant  you  well ;  and  llameline  would  have  proved  an  easy 
and  convenient  spouse.  Why,  she  has  reconciled  herself 
even  with  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  though  his  mode  of  wooing 
was  somewhat  of  the  roughest,  and  lords  it  yonder  in  his  sty, 
as  if  she  had  fed  on  mast-husks  and  acorns  all  her  life." 

"  Cease  this  brutal  and  untimely  jesting,"  said  Quentin, 
"or,  once  more  I  tell  you,  I  will  leave  you  to  your  fate." 

"  You  are  right"  said  Hayraddin,  after  a  moment's  pause  ; 
"  what  cannot  be  postponed  must  be  faced  !  Well,  know 
then,  I  came  hither  in  this  accursed  disguise,  moved  by  a 
great  reward  from  De  la  Marck,  and  hoping  a  yet  mightier 
one  from  King  Louis,  not  merely  to  bear  the  message  of 
defiance  which  you  may  have  heard  of,  but  to  tell  the  King 
an  important  secret." 

"  It  was  a  fearful  risk,"  said  Durward. 

"  It  was  paid  for  as  such,  and  such  it  hath  proved,"  an- 
swered the  Bohemian.  "  De  la  Marck  attempted  before  to 
communicate  with  Louis  by  means  of  Marthon  ;  but  she 
could  not,  it  seems,  approach  nearer  to  him  than  the  astrol- 
oger, to  whom  she  told  all  the  passages  of  the  journey,  and 
of  Schonwaldt ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  her  tidings  ever  reach 
Louis,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy.  But  hear  my 
secret,  which  is  more  important  than  aught  she  could  tell. 
William  de  la  Marck  has  assembled  a  numerous  and  strong 
force  within  the  city  of  Liege,  and  augments  it  daily  by 
means  of  the  old  priest's  treasures.  But  he  proposes  not  to 
hazard  a  battle  with  the  chivalry  of  Burgundy,  and  still  less 
to  stand  a  siege  in  the  dismantled  town.  This  he  will  do  : 
he  will  suffer  the  hot-brained  Charles  to  sit  down  before  the 
place  without  opposition,  and  in  the  night,  make  an  outfall 
or  sally  upon  the  leaguer  with  his  whole  force.  Many  he  will 
have  in  French  armor,  wdio  will  cry  Trance/  'St.  Louis/ 
and  '  Denis  Montjoye/  as  if  there  were  a  strong  body  of 
French  auxiliaries  in  the  city.  This  cannot  choose  but 
strike  utter  confussion  among  the  Burgundians  ;  and  if 
King  Louis,  with  his  guards,  attendants,  and  such  soldiers 
as  he  may  have  with  him,  shall  second  his  efforts,  the  Boar 
of  Ardennes  nothing  doubts  the  discomfiture  of  the  whole 
Burgundian  army.  There  is  my  secret,  and  I  bequeath  it  to 
you.     Forward,  or  prevent  the  enterprise — sell  the  intelli- 
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gence  to  King  Louis  or  to  Duke  Charles,  I  care  not.  Save 
or  destroy  whom  thou  wilt  ;  for  my  part,  I  only  grieve  that 
I  cannot  spring  it  like  a  mine,  to  the  destruction  of  them 
all ! " 

"  It  is  indeed  an  important  secret,"  said  Quentin,  instantly 
comprehending  how  easily  the  national  jealousy  might  he 
awakened  in  a  camp  consisting  partly  of  French,  partly  of 
Burgundians. 

"  Ay,  so  it  is,"  answered  Hayraddin  ;  "and;  now  you  have 
it,  you  would  fain  hegone,  and  leave  me  without  granting 
the  hoon  for  which  I  have  paid  beforehand." 

"  Tell  me  thy  request,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  I  will  grant  it  if 
it  be  in  my  power." 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  mighty  demand  :  it  is  only  in  behalf  of  poor 
Klepper,  my  plafrey,  the  only  living  thing  that  may  miss 
me.  A  due  mile  south  you  will  find  him  feeding  by  a  de- 
serted collier's  hut  ;  whistle  to  him  thus  (he  whistled  a 
peculiar  note),  and  call  him  by  his  name,  Klepper,  he  will 
come  to  you  ;  here  is  his  bridle  under  my  gaberdine — it  is 
lucky  the  hounds  got  it  not,  for  he  obeys  no  other.  Take 
him,  and  make  much  of  him,  I  do  not  say  for  his  masters 
sake,  but  because  I  have  placed  at  your  disposal  the  event  of 
a  mighty  war.  He  will  never  fail  you  at  need  ;  night  and 
day,  rough  and  smooth,  fair  and  foul,  warm  stables  and  the 
winter  sky,  are  the  same  to  Klepper  ;  had  I  cleared  thegaus 
of  Peronne,  and  got  so  far  as  where  I  left  him,  I  had  not 
been  in  this  case.     A V ill  you  be  kind  to  Klepper  ?  " 

"I  swear  to  you  that  I  will,"  answered  Quentin,  affected 
by  what  seemed  a  trait  of  tenderness  in  a  character  so  hard- 
ened. 

"  Then  fare  thee  well  !  "  said  the  criminal.     "  Yet  stay- 
stay  ;  I  would  not  willingly  die  in  discourtesy,  forgettii 
lady's  commission.     This  billet  is  from  the  very  gracious  ;  ;■ 
extremely  silly  Lady  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  to   l.er 
black-eyed  niece — I  see  by  your  look  I  have  chosen  a  willii 
messenger.      And  one  word  more — I  forgot  to  say,  that  in 
the  stuffing  of  my  saddle  you  will  find  a  rich   purse  of  g< 
pieces,  for  the  sake  of  which  I  put  my  life  on  the  venture  which 
has  cost  me  so  dear.     Take  them,  and  replace  a  hundredfold 
the  guilders  you   have  bestowed  on  these   bloody  slaves.      1 
make  you  mine  heir." 

"  I  will  bestow  them  in  good  works,  and  masses  for  the 
benefit  of  thy  soul,"  said  Quentin. 

"Name  not  that  word  again,"  said  Hayraddin,  his  coun- 
tenance assuming  a  dreadful  expression  ;  "  there  is — there 
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can  be — there  shall  be — no  such  thing  !  it  is  n  a:'.am  of 
priestcraft ! " 

"  Unhappy — most  unhappy  being  !  Think  better  !  Let 
me  speed  for  a  priest ;  these  men  will  delay  yet  a  little 
longer,  I  will  bribe  them  to  it,"  said  Quentin.  "  What 
canst  thou  expect,  dying  in  such  opinions,  and  impenitent  ?" 

"To  be  resolved  into  the  elements/' said  the  hardened 
atheist,  pressing  his  fettered  arms  against  his  bosom  ;  "  my 
hope,  trust,  and  expectation  is,  that  the  mysterious  frame  of 
humanity  shall  melt  into  the  general  mass  of  nature,  to  be 
recompounded  in  the  other  forms  with  which  she  daily  sup- 
plies those  which  daily  disappear,  and  return  under  dilferent 
forms — the  watery  particles  to  streams  and  showers,  the 
earthly  parts  to  enrich  their  mother  earth,  the  airy  portions 
to  wanton  in  the  breeze,  and  those  of  fire  to  supply  the  blaze 
of  Aldebaran  and  his  brethren.  In  this  faith  have  I  lived, 
and  I  will  die  in  it !  Hence  !  begone  !  disturb  me  no  farther  ! 
I  have  spoken  the  last  word  that  mortal  ears  shall  listen  to  ! " 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  his  condition, 
Quentin  Durward  yet  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  to  awaken 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  fearful  state.  He  bid  him,  therefore, 
farewell ;  to  which  the  criminal  only  replied  by  a  short  and 
sullen  nod,  as  one  who,  plunged  in  reverie,  bids  adieu  to 
company  which  distracts  his  thoughts.  He  bent  his  course 
towards  the  forest,  and  easily  found  where  Klepper  was  feed- 
ing. The  creature  came  at  his  call,  but  was  for  some  time 
unwilling  to  be  caught,  snuffing  and  starting  when  the 
stranger  approached  him.  At  length,  however,  Quentin's 
general  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  per- 
haps some  particular  knowledge  of  those  of  Klepper,  which 
he  had  often  admired  while  Hayraddin  and  he  traveled  to- 
gether, enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  the  Bohemian's 
dying  bequest.  Long  ere  he  returned  to  Pennine,  the  Bohe- 
mian had  gone  where  the  vanity  of  his  dreadful  creed  was 
to  be  put  to  the  final  issue — a  fearful  experience  for  one  who 
had  neither  expressed  remorse  for  the  past  nor  apprehension 
for  the  future  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

A      PRIZE     FOR     IIOXOR 

'Tis  brave  for  beauty  when  the  best  blade  wins  her. 

TJie  Count  Palatine. 

When  Quentin  Durward  readied  Peronne,  a  council  was 
sitting,  in  the  issue  of  which  be  was  interested  more  deeply 
than  he  could  have  apprehended,  and  which,  though  held 
by  persons  of  a  rank  with  whom  one  of  his  could  scarce  be 
supposed  to  have  community  of  interest,  had  nevertheless 
the  most  extraordinary  influence  on  his  fortune. 

King  Louis,  who,  after  the  interlude  of  De  la  Marck's  en- 
voy, had  omitted  no  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  returning 
interest  which  that  circumstance  had  given  him  in  the  Duke's 
opinion,  had  been  engaged  in  consulting  him,  or,  it  might 
be  almost  said,  receiving  his  opinion,  upon  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  troops,  by  whom,  as  auxiliary  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  was  to  be  attended  in  their  joint  expedition 
against  Liege.     lie  plainly  saw  the  wish  of  Charles  was  to 

I  into  his  camp  such  Frenchmen  as.  from  their  small  num- 
ber and  high  quality,  might  be  considered  rather  as  hostages 
than  as  auxiliaries ;  but,  observant  of  Crevecceurs  [Des 
Comines']  advice,  he  assented  as  readily  to  whatever  the 
Duke  proposed  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  the  free  impulse  of 
his  own  mind. 

The  King  failed  not,  however,  to  indemnify  himself  for 
his  complaisance  by  the  indulgence  of  his  vindictive  temper 
inst  Balue,  whose  counsels  had  led  him  to  repose  such 
exuberant  trust  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Tristan,  who 
b  re  the  summons  for  moving  up  his  auxiliary  forces,  had 
the  farther  commission  to  carry  the  cardinal  to  the  Castle  of 
•lies,  and  there  shut  him  up  in  one  of  those  iron  cages 
which  he  himself  is  said  to  have  invented. 

"  Let  him  make  proof  of  Lis  own  devices, "  said  the  Kino-  • 
"he  is  a  man  of  holy  church — we  may  not  shed  his  blood  ; 
but,  Pasques-dieu !  his  bishopric,  for  ten  years  to  conic 
shall  have  an  impregnable  frontier  to  make  up  for  its  small 
extent !  And  see  the  troops  are  brought  up  instantly, " 
26  401 
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Perhaps,  by  this  prompt  acquiescence,  Louis  hoped  to 
evade  the  more  impleading  condition  with  which  the  Duke 
had  clogged  their  reconciliation.  But  if  he  so  hoped,  he 
greatly  mistook  the  temper  of  his  cousin  ;  for  never  man 
lived  more  tenacious  of  his  purpose  than  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  least  of  all  was  he  willing  to  relax  any  stipula- 
tion which  he  had  made  in  resentment,  or  revenge,  of  a 
supposed  injury. 

Ko  sooner  were  the  necessary  expresses  despatched  to  sum- 
mon up  the  forces  who  were  selected  to  act  as  auxiliaries  than 
Louis  was  called  upon  by  his  host  to  give  public  consent  to 
the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Isabelle  of  Croye. 
The  King  complied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  presently  after 
urged  a  slight  expostulation,  founded  upon  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  wishes  of  the  duke  himself. 

"  These  have  not  been  neglected,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy :  "  Crevecceur  hath  communicated  with  Monsieur 
d 'Orleans,  and  finds  him — strange  to  say — so  dead  to  the 
honor  of  wedding  a  royal  bride,  that  he  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  marrying  the  Countess  of  Croye  as  the  kindest  pro- 
posal which  father  could  have  made  to  him." 

"  He  is  the  more  ungracious  and  thankless,"  said  Louis; 
"but  the  whole  shall  be  as  you,  my  cousin,  will,  if  you  can 
bring  it  about  with  consent  of  the  parties  themselves." 

"Fear  not  that,"  said  the  Duke  ;  and  accordingly,  not 
many  minutes  after  the  affair  had  been  proposed,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Countess  of  Croye,  the  latter  attended,  as 
on  the  preceding  occasion,  by  the  Countess  of  Crevecceur 
and  the  abbess  of  the  Ursulines,  were  summoned  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  princes,  and  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  unobjected  to  by  that  of  Louis,  who  sat  in  silent 
and  moody  consciousness  of  diminished  consequence,  that 
the  union  of  their  hands  was  designed  by  the  wisdom  of  both 
princes,  to  confirm  the  perpetual  alliance  which  in  future 
should  take  place  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  much  difficulty  in  suppressing 
the  joy  which  he  felt  upon  the  proposal,  and  which  delicacy 
rendered  improper  in  the  presence  of  Louis  ;  and  it  required 
his  habitual  awe  of  that  monarch  to  enable  him  to  rein  in 
his  delight,  so  much  as  merely  to  reply,  "that  his  duty 
compelled  him  to  place  his  choice  at  the  disposal  of  his 
sovereign." 

"  Fair  cousin  of  Orleans,"  said  Louis,  with  sullen  gravity, 
"since  I  must  speak  on  so  unpleasant  an  occasion,  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  remind  you  that  my  sense  of  your  merits  had 
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led  me  to  propose  for  yon  a  match  into  my  own  family.     But, 

since  my  cousin  of  Burgundy  thinks  that  the  disposing  of 
your  hand  otherwise  is  the  surest  pledge  of  amity  between 
his  dominions  and  mine,  1  love  both  too  well  not  to  sacrifice 
to  them  my  own  hopes  and  wishes." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
kissed, — and,  for  once,  with  sincerity  of  attachment, — the 
hand  which  the  King,  with  averted  countenance,  extended 
to  him.  In  fact  he,  as  well  as  most  present,  saw,  in  the  un- 
willing acquiescence  of  this  accomplished  dissembler,  who, 
even  with  that  very  purpose,  had  suffered  his  reluctance  to 
be  visible,  a  king  relinquishing  his  favorite  project,  and  sub- 
jugating his  paternal  feelings  to  the  necessities  of  state  and 
interest  of  his  country.  Even  Burgundy  was  moved,  and 
Orleans'  heart  smote  him  for  the  joy  which  he  involuntarily 
felt  on  being  freed  from  his  engagement  with  the  Princess 
Joan.  If  he  had  known  how  deeply  the  King  was  cursing 
him  in  his  soul,  and  what  thoughts  of  future  revenue  he 
was  agitating,  it  is  probable  his  own  delicacy  on  the  occasion 
would  not  have  been  so  much  hurt. 

Charles  next  turned  to  the  young  countess,  and  bluntly 
announced  the  proposed  match  to  her,  as  a  matter  which 
neither  admitted  delay  nor  hesitation  ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  but  a  too  favorable  consequence  of  her  in- 
tractability on  a  former  occasion. 

"  My  Lord  Duke  and  Sovereign,"  said  Isabelle,  summon- 
ing: up  all  her  courage,  "I  observe  your  Grace's  commands, 
and  submit  to  them." 

" Enough,  enough," said  the  Duke,  interrupting  her,  "we 
will  arrange  the  rest.  Your  Majesty,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing King  Louis,  "hath  had  a  boar's  hunt  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  what  say  you  to  rousing  a  wolf  in  the  afternoon  ?" 

The  young  countess  saw  the  necessity  of  decision.  "Your 
Grace  mistakes  my  meaning,"  she  said,  speaking,  though 
timidly,  yet  loudly  and  decidedly  enough  to  compel  the 
Duke's  attention,  which,  from  some  consciousness,  he  would 
otherwise  have  willingly  denied  to  her.  "  My  submission," 
she  said,  "  only  respected  those  lands  and  estates  which  your 
trace's  ancestors  gave  to  mine,  and  which  I  resign  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy  if  my  sovereign  thinks  my  disobedience 
in  this  matter  renders  me  unworthy  to  hold  them." 

"  Ha  !  St.  George  !"  said  the  Duke,  stamping  furiously  on 
the  ground,  "  does  the  fool  know  in  what  presence  she  is,  and 
to  whom  she  speaks  ?" 

"  My  lord/'  she  replied,  still  undismayed,  "  I  am  before  my 
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suzerain,  and,  T  trust,  a  just  one.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my 
lands,  you  take  away  all  that  your  ancestors'  generosity  gave, 
and  you  break  the  only  bonds  which  attach  us  together. 
You  gave  not  this  poor  and  persecuted  form,  still  less  the 
spirit  which  animates  me.  And  these  it  is  my  purpose  to 
dedicate  to  Heaven  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  under 
the  guidance  of  this  holy  mother  abbess." 

The  rage  and  astonishment  of  the  Duke  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, unless  we  could  estimate  the  surprise  of  a  falcon 
against  whom  a  dove  should  ruffle  its  pinions  in  defiance. 
"  Will  the  holy  mother  receive  you  without  an  appanage  ?  " 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  scorn. 

"If  she  doth  her  convent,  in  the  first  instance,  so  much 
wrong,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  "I  trust  there  is  charity 
enough  among  the  noble  friends  of  my  house  to  make  up 
some  support  for  the  orphan  of  Croye." 

"  It  is  false  !  "  said  the  Duke  ;  '  it  is  abase  pretext  to  cover 
some  secret  and  unworthy  passion.  My  Lord  of  Orleans, 
she  shall  be  yours,  if  I  drag  her  to  the  altar  with  my  own 
hands  ! " 

The  Countess  of  Crevecceur,  a  high-spirited  woman,  and. 
confident  in  her  husband's  merits  and  his  favor  with  the 
Duke,  could  keep  silent  no  longer.  "My  lord,"  she  said, 
"  your  passions  transport  you  into  language  utterly  unworthy. 
The  hand  of  no  gentlewoman  can  be  disposed  of  by  force." 

"And  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  prince," 
added  the  abbess,  "  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  a  pious  soul,  who, 
broken  with  the  cares  and  persecutions  of  the  world,  is  de- 
sirous to  become  the  bride  of  Heaven." 

"  Neither  can  my  cousin  of  Orleans,"  said  Dunois.  "  with 
honor  accept  a  proposal  to  which  the  lady  has  thus  pub- 
licly stated  her  objections." 

"  If  I  were  permitted,"  said  Orleans,  on  whose  facile  mind 
Isabelle's  beauty  had  made  a  deep  impression,  "  sometime  to 
endeavor  to  place  my  pretensions  before  the  countess  in  a 
more  favorable  light- " 


"My  lord,"  said  Isabelle,  whose  firmness  was  now  fully 
supported  by  the  encouragement  which  she  received  from  all 
around,  "  it  were  to  no  purpose  :  my  mind  is  made  up  to 
decline  this  alliance,  though  far  above  my  deserts." 

"Nor  have  I  time,"  said  the  Duke,  "to  wait  till  these 
whimsies  are  changed  with  the  next  change  of  the  moon. 
Monseigneur  d'Orleans,  she  shall  learn  within  this  hour  that 
obedience  becomes  matter  of  necessity." 

"  Not  in  my  behalf,  sire,"  answered  the  prince,  who  felt 
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that  he  could  not,  with  any  show  of  honor,  avail  himself  of 
the  Duke's  obstinate  disposition  ;  "  to  have  been  once  openly 
and  positively  refused  is  enough  for  a  son  of  France.  He 
cannot  prosecute  his  addresses  farther. " 

The  Duke  darted  one  furious  glance  at  Orleans,  another  at 
Louis  ;  and  reading  in  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  efforts  to  suppress  his  feelings,  a  look  of  secret 
triumph,  he  became  outrageous. 

';  Write/'  he  said  to  the  secretary,  "  our  doom  of  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment  against  this  disobedient  and  insolent 
minion.  She  shall  to  the  ztichtlicms,  to  the  penitentiary,  to 
herd  with  those  lives  have  rendered  them  her  rivals  in 
effrontery  ! " 

There  was  a  general  murmur. 

"My  lord  Duke/'  said  the  Count  of  Crevecceur,  taking 
the  word  for  the  rest,  "  this  must  be  better  thought  on.  We, 
your  faithful  vassals,  cannot  suffer  such  a  dishonor  to  the 
nobility  and  chivalry  of  Burgundy.  If  the  countess  hath 
done  amiss,  let  her  be  punished,  but  in  the  manner  that  be- 
comes her  rank  and  ours,  who  stand  connected  with  her 
house  by  blood  and  alliance." 

The  Duke  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  full  at  his  coun- 
selor with  the  stare  of  a  bull  which,  when  compelled  by  the 
neatherd  from  the  road  which  he  wishes  to  go,  deliberates 
with  himself  whether  to  obey  or  to  rush  on  his  driver  and 
toss  him  into  the  air. 

Prudence,  however,  prevailed  over  fury  ;  he  saw  the  senti- 
ment was  general  in  his  council,  was  afraid  of  the  advantages 
winch  Louis  might  derive  from  seeing  dissension  among  his 
vassals  ;  and  probably,  for  he  was  rather  of  a  coarse  and 
violent  than  of  a  malignant  temper,  felt  ashamed  of  his  own 
dishonorable  proposal." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  Crevecceur,  and  I  spoke  hastily. 
Her  fate  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  rules  of 
chivalry.  Her  flight  to  Liege  hath  given  the  signal  for  the 
bishop's  murder.  He  that  best  avenges  that  deed,  and  brings 
us  the  head  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  shall  chum  her 
hand  of  us  ;  and  if  she  denies  his  right,  we  can  at  least  grant 
him  her  fiefs,  leaving  it  to  his  generosity  to  allow  her  what 
means  he  will  to  retire  into  a  convent." 

"Nay  !"  said  the  countess,  "  think  I  am  the  daughter  of 
Count  Reinold — of  your  father's  old,  valiant,  and  faithful 
servant.  Would  you  hold  me  out  as  a  prize  to  the  best 
sword -pi  aver  ?  " 

"Your  ancestress,"  said  the  Duke,  "  was  won  at  a  tour- 
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ney  ;  yon  shall  be  fought  for  in  real  melee  Only  thus  far, 
for  Count  Reinold's  sake,  the  successful  prizer  shall  be  a 
gentleman,  of  unimpeached  birth  and  unstained  bearings  ; 
but,  be  be  such,  and  the  poorest  who  ever  drew  the  strap  of 
a  sword-belt  through  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  heshall  have  at 
least  the  proffer  of  your  hand.  I  swear  it,  by  St.  George, 
by  my  ducal  crown,  and  by  the  order  that  1  wear  !  Ha  ! 
messires,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  nobles  present,  "  this  at 
least  is,  I  think,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  chivalry  ?" 

Isabelle's  remonstrances  were  drowned  in  a  general  and 
jubilant  assent,  above  which  was  heard  the  voice  of  old  Lord 
Crawford,  regretting  the  weight  of  years  that  prevented  his 
striking  for  so  fair  a  prize.  The  Duke  was  gratified  by  the 
general  applause,  and  his  temper  began  to  flow  more  smoothly 
like  that  of  a  swollen  river  when  it  hath  subsided  within  its 
natural  boundries. 

"  Are  we,  to  whom  fate  has  given  dames  already/'' said 
Crevecceur,  "  to  be  bystanders  at  this  fair  game  ?  It  does 
not  consist  with  my  honor  to  be  so,  for  I  have  myself  a  vow 
to  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  that  tusked  and  bristled  brute, 
De  la  Marck." 

"  Strike  boldly  in,  Crevecceur,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  winner 
and  since  thou  canst  not  wear  her  thyself,  bestow  her 
where  thou  wilt — on  Count  Stephen,  your  nephew,  if  you 
list.  * 

"  Gramercy,  my  lord  \"  said  Crevecceur,  "  I  will  do  my 
best  in  the  battle  ;  and,  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
foremost,  Stephen  shall  try  his  eloquence  against  that  of  the 
lady  abbess/'' 

"I  trust,"  said  Dunois,  "that  the  chivalry  of  France  are 
not  excluded  from  this  fair  contest  ?" 

"Heaven  forbid!  brave  Dunois/' answered  the  Duke, 
"were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing  you  do  your  uttermost. 
But,"  he  added,  "  though  there  be  no  fault  in  the  Lady 
Isabelle  wedding  a  Frenchman,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
Count  of  Croye  must  become  a  subject  of  Burgundy. " 

"Enough,  enough,"  said  Dunois,  "  my  bar  sinister  may 
never  be  surmounted,  by  the  coronet  of  Croye  :  I  will  live 
and  die  French.  But  yet,  though  I  should  lose  the  lands,  I 
will  strike  a  blow  for  the  lady." 

Le  Balafre  dared  not  speak  aloud  in  such  a  presence,  but 
he  muttered  to  himself — "  Now,  Saunders  Souplejaw,  hold 
thine  own  !  Thou  always  saidst  the  fortune  of  our  house 
was  to  be  won  by  marriage,  and  never  had  you  such  a  chance 
to  keep  your  word  with  us." 
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" No  one  thinks  of  me,"  said  Le  Glorieux,  "who  am  sure 
to  carry  off  the  prize  from  all  of  you." 

"  Bight,  my  sapient  friend/'  said  Louis  ;  "  when  a 
woman  is  in  the  case,  the  greatest  fool  is  ever  the  first  in 
favor." 

While  the  princes  and  their  nobles  thus  jested  over  her 
fate,  the  abbess  and  the  Countess  of  Crevecceur  endeavored 
in  vain  to  console  Isabelle,  who  had  withdrawn  with  them 
from  the  council-presence.  The  former  assured  her,  that 
the  Holy  Virgin  would  frown  on  every  attempt  to  withdraw 
a  true  votress  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ursula  ;  while  the 
Countess  of  Crevecceur  whispered  more  temporal  consolation, 
that  no  true  knight,  who  might  succeed  in  the  emprize  pro- 
posed, would  avail  himself,  against  her  inclinations,  of  the 
Duke's  award  ;  and  that  perhaps  the  successful  competitor 
might  prove  one  who  should  find  such  favor  in  her  eyes  as 
to  reconcile  her  to  obedience.  Love,  like  despair,  catches  at 
straws  ;  and,  faint  and  vague  as  was  the  hope  which  this  in- 
sinuation conveyed,  the  tears  of  the  Countess  Isabelle 
flowed  more  placidly  while  she  dwelt  upon  it.* 


*  « 


See  Prize  of  Honor.    Note  47. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE    SALLY 

The  wretch  condemned  with  life  to  part 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies, 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still  the  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

Goldsmith. 

Few  davs  had  passed  ere  Louis  had  received,  with  a  smile 
of  gratified  vengeance,  the  intelligence  that  his  favorite  and 
his  counselor,  the  Cardinal  Balue,  was  groaning  within  a 
cage  of  iron,  so  disposed  as  scarce  to  permit  him  to  enjoy 
repose  in  any  posture  except  when  recumbent ;  and  of  which 
be  it  said  in  passing,  he  remained  the  unpitied  tenant  for 
nearly  twelve  years.  The  auxiliary  forces  which  the  Duke 
had  required  Louis  to  bring  up  had  also  appeared  ;  and  he 
comforted  himself  that  their  numbers  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect his  person  against  violence,  although  too  limited  to  cope, 
had  such  been  his  purpose,  with  the  large  army  of  Burgundy. 
He  saw  himself  also  at  liberty,  when  time  should  suit,  to 
resume  his  project  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and,  although  he  was  sensible  to 
indignity  of  serving  with  his  noblest  peers  under  the  banners 
of  his  own  vassal,  and  against  the  people  whose  cause  he  had 
abetted,  he  did  not  allow  these  circumstances  to  embarrass 
him  in  the  meantime,  trusting  that  a  future  day  would  bring 
him  amends.  "For  chance/'  said  he  to  his  trusty  Oliver, 
"  may  indeed  gain  one  hit,  but  it  is  patience  and  wisdom 
which  win  the  game  at  last." 

With  such  sentiments,  upon  a  beautiful  day  m  the  latter 
end  of  harvest,  the  King  mounted  his  horse  ;  and  indifferent 
that  he  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  a 
victor  than  in  the  light  of  an  independent  sovereign  sur- 
rounded by  his  guards  and  his  chivalry,  King  Louis  tallied 
J  40S 
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from  under  the  Gothic  gateway  of  Peronne  to  join  the  Bur- 
gundian  army,  which  commenced  at  the  same  time  its  march 
against  Liege. 

Most  of  the  ladies  of  distinction  who  were  in  the  place 
attended,  dressed  in  their  best  array,  upon  the  battlements 
and  defenses  of  the  gate,  to  see  the  gallant  show  of  the  war- 
riors setting  forth  on  the  expedition.  Thither  had  the  Coun- 
tess Crevecoeur  brought  the  Countess  Isabelle.  The  latter 
attended  very  reluctantly ;  but  the  peremptory  order  of 
Charles  had  been,  that  she  who  was  to  bestow  the  palm  in 
the  tourney,  should  be  visible  to  the  knights  who  were  about 
to  enter  the  lists. 

As  they  thronged  out  from  under  the  arch,  many  a  pennon 
and  shield  was  to  be  seen,  graced  with  fresh  devices,  ex- 
pressive of  the  bearer's  devoted  resolution  to  become  a  com- 
petitor for  a  prize  so  fair.  Here  a  charger  was  painted  start- 
ing for  the  goal,  there  an  arrow  aimed  at  a  mark  ;  one 
knight  bore  a  bleeding  heart,  indicative  of  his  passion, 
another  a  skull  and  a  coronet  of  laurels,  showing  Ids  deter- 
mination to  win  or  die.  Many  others  there  were  ;  and  some 
so  cunningly  intricate,  and  obscure,  that  they  might  have 
defied  the  most  ingenious  interpreter.  Each  knight,  too, 
it  may  be  presumed,  put  his  courser  to  his  mettle,  and  as- 
sumed his  most  gallant  seat  in  the  saddle,  as  he  passed  for 
a  moment  under  the  view  of  the  fair  bevy  of  dames  and 
damsels,  who  encouraged  their  valor  by  their  smiles,  and 
the  waving  of  kerchiefs  and  of  veils.  The  Archer  Guard, 
selected  almost  at  will  from  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
drew  general  applause,  from  the  gallantry  and  splendor  of 
their  appearance. 

And  there  was  one  among  these  strangers  who  ventured 
on  a  demonstration  of  acquaintance  with  the  Lady  Isabelle 
winch  had  not  been  attempted  even  by  the  most  noble  of 
the  French  nobility.  It  was  Quentin  Durward,  who,  as  he 
passed  the  ladies  in  his  rank,  presented  to  the  Countess  of 
Croye,  on  the  point  of  his  lance,  the  letter  of  her  aunt. 

"  Now,  by  my  honor,"  said  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur,  "  that 
is  over  insolent  in  an  unworthy  adventurer  I" 

"  Do  not  call  him  so,  Crevecceur,"  said  Dunois  ;  "  I  have 
good  reason  to  bear  testimony  to  his  gallantry,  and  in  behalf 
of  that  lady,  too." 

"  You  make  words  of  nothing,"  said  Isabelle,  blushing 
with  shame,  and  partly  with  resentment;  <k  it  is  a  Letter 
from  my  unfortunate  aunt  :  she  writes  cheerfully,  though 
her  situation  must  be  dreadful." 
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"  Let  us  hear — let  us  hear  what  says  the  Boar's  bride/ 
said  Crevecceur. 

The  Countess  Isabelle  read  the  letter,  in  which  her  aunt 
seemed  determined  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and 
to  console  herself  for  the  haste  and  indecorum  of  her  nup- 
tials by  the  happiness  of  being  wedded  to  one  of  the  bra^ 
men  of  the  age,  who  had  just  acquired  a  princedom  by  his 
valor.  She  implored  her  niece  not  to  judge  of  her  William. 
as  she  called  him,  by  the  report  of  others,  but  to  wait  till 
she  knew  him  personally.  lie  had  his  faults,  perhaps,  but 
they  were  such  as  belonged  to  characters  whom  she  had  ever 
venerated.  William  was  rather  addicted  to  wine,  but  so  was 
the  gallant  Sir  Godfrey,  her  grahdsire  ;  he  was  something 
hasty  and  sanguinary  in  his  temper,  such  had  been  her  brother, 
Remold  of  blessed  memory  ;  he  was  blunt  in  speech,  few 
Germans  were  otherwise  ;  and  a  little  wilful  and  -peremptory, 
but  she  believed  all  men  loved  to  rule.  More  there  was  to 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  the  hope 
and  request  that  Isabelle  would  by  means  of  the  bearer,  en- 
deavor her  escape  from  the  tyrant  of  Burgundy,  and  come 
to  her  loving  kinswoman's  court  of  Liege,  where  any  little 
differences  concerning  their  mutual  rights  of  succession  to 
the  earldom  might  be  adjusted  by  Isabelle's  marrying  Carl 
Eberson — a  bridegroom  younger  indeed  than  his  bride,  but 
that,  as  she  (the  Lady  Hamehne)  might  perhaps  say  from 
experience,  was  an  inequality  more  easy  to  be  endured  than 
Isabelle  could  be  aware  of.* 

Here  the  Countess  Isabelle  stopped  ;  the  abbess  observing, 
with  a  prim  aspect,  that  she  had  read  quite  enough  concern- 
ing such  worldly  vanities,  and  the  Count  of  Crevecceur 
breaking  out,  "Aroint  thee,  deceitful  witch!  Why,  this 
device  smells  rank  as  the  toasted  cheese  in  a  rat-trap.  Now 
fie,  and  double  lie,  upon  the  old  decoy-duck  !  " 

The  Countess  of  Crevecceur  gravely  rebuked  her  husband 
for  his  violence.  "The  Lady  Hameiine,"  she  said,  -'must 
have  been  deceived  by  De  la  Marck  with  a  show  of  cour- 
tesy." 

"He  show  courtesy  \"  said  the  count ;  "I  acquit  him  of 
all  such  dissimulation.  You  may  as  well  expect  courtesy 
from  a  literal  wild  boar  ;  you  may  as  well  try  to  lay  leaf-gold 
on  old  rusty  gibbet-irons.  No — idiot  as  she  is,  she  is  not 
quite  goose"  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  the  fox  who  has 
snapped  her,  and  "that  in  his  very  den.  But  you  women  are 
all  alike — fair  words  carry  it ;  and.  I  dare  say,  here  is  my 

*  See  Bride  of  De  la  Marck.     Note  48 
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pretty  cousin  impatient  to  join  her  aunt  in  this  fool's  para- 
dise, and  marry  the  Boar-Pig." 

"So  far  from  being  capable  of  such  fjlly,"  said  Isabelle, 
"  I  am  doubly  desirous  of  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the 
excellent  bishop,  because  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  free  my 
aunt  from  the  villain's  power." 

"  Ah  !  there  indeed  spoke  the  voice  of  Croye  ! "  exclaimed 
the  count ;  and  no  more  was  said  concerning  the  letter. 

But  while  Isabelle  read  her  aunt's  epistle  to  her  friends, 
it  must  be  observed  that  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
recite  a  certain  postscript,  in  which  the  Countess  Ilameline, 
lady -like,  gave  an  account  of  her  occupations,  and  informed 
her  niece  that  she  had  laid  aside  for  the  present  a  surcoat 
which  she  was  working  for  her  husband,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Croye  and  La  Marck  in  conjugal  fashion,  parted  per  pale, 
because  her  William  had  determined,  for  purposes  of  policy, 
in  the  first  action  to  have  others  dressed  in  his  coat-aimor, 
and  himself  to  assume  the  arms  of  Orleans,  with  a  bar  sin- 
ister— in  other  words,  those  of  Dunois.  There  was  also  a 
slip  of  paper  in  another  hand,  the  contents  of  which  the 
countess  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention,  being  simply 
these  words  :  "  If  you  hear  not  of  me  soon,  and  that  by  the 
trumpet  of  Fame,  conclude  me  dead,  but  not  unworthy. " 

A  thought,  hitherto  repelled  as  wildly  incredible,  now 
glanced  with  double  keenness  through  Isabelle's  soul.  As 
female  wit  seldom  fails  in  the  contrivance  of  means,  she  so 
ordered  it,  that  ere  the  troops  were  fully  on  march,  Quentin 
Dnrward  received  from  an  unknown  hand  the  billet  of  Lady 
Ilameline,  marked  with  three  crosses  opposite  to  the  post- 
script, and  having  these  words  subjoined  :  "  He  who  feared 
not  the  arms  of  Orleans  when  on  the  breast  of  their  gallant 
owner  cannot  dread  them  when  displayed  on  that  of  a  tyrant 
and  murderer/'  A  thousand  thousand  times  was  this  inti- 
mation kissed  and  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  the  young  Scot ! 
for  it  marshaled  him  on  the  path  where  both  honor  and  love 
held  out  the  reward,  and  possessed  him  with  a  secret  un- 
known to  others,  by  which  to  distinguish  him  whose  death 
could  alone  give  life  to  his  hopes,  and  which  he  prudently 
resolved  to  lock  up  in  his  own  bosom. 

But  Durward  saw  the  necessity  of  acting  otherwise  respect- 
ing the  information  communicated  by  Hayraddin,  since  the 
proposed  sally  of  De  la  Marck,  unless  heedfully  guarded 
iust,  might  prove  the  destruction  of  the  besieging  army  ; 
SO  difficult  was  it,  in  the  tumultuous  warfare  of  those  days, 
to  recover  from  a  nocturnal  surprise.     After  pondering  on 
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the  matter,  he  formed  the  additional  resolution,  that  lie 
would  not  communicate  the  intelligence  save  personally,  and 
to  both  the  princes  while  together  ;  perhaps  because  he  felt 
that,  to  mention  so  well-contrived  and  hopeful  a  scheme  to 
Louis  whilst  in  private  might  be  too  strong  a  temptation  to 
the  wavering  probity  of  that  monarch,  and  lead  him  to  assist 
rather  than  repel  the  intended  sally.  lie  determined,  there- 
fore, to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  revealing  the  secret 
whilst  Louis  and  Charles  were  met,  which,  {is  they  were  not 
particularly  fond  of  the  constraint  imposed  by  each  other's 
society,  was  not  likely  soon  to  occur. 

Meanwhile  the  march  continued,  and  the  confederates 
soon  entered  the  territories  of  Liege.  Here  the  Burgundian 
soldiers,  at  least  a  part  of  them,  composed  of  those  bands 
who  had  acquire  the  title  of  ecorcheurs,  or  flayers,  showed 
by  the  usage  which  they  gave  the  inhabitants,  under  pre- 
text of  avenging  the  bishop's  death,  that  they  well  deserved 
that  honorable  title  ;  while  their  conduct  greatly  prejudiced 
the  cause  of  Charles — the  aggrieved  inhabitants,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  passive  in  the  qmarrel,  assuming  arms  in 
self-defense,  harassing  his  march,  by  cutting  off  small  parties, 
and  falling  back  before  the  main  body  upon  the  city*  itself, 
thus  augmenting  the  numbers  and  desperation  of  those 
who  had  resolved  to  defend  it.  The  French,  few  in  number, 
and  those  the  choice  soldiers  of  the  country,  kept,  according 
to  the  King's  orders,  close  by  their  respective  standards,  and 
observed  the  strictest  discipline  ;  a  contrast  which  increased 
the  suspicions  of  Charles,  who  could  not  help  remarking 
that  the  troops  of  Louis  demeaned  themselves  as  if  they  were 
rather  friends  to  the  Liegeois  than  allies  of  Burgundy. 

At  length,  without  experiencing  any  serious  opposition, 
the  army  arrived  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Maes,  and  before 
the  large  and  populous  city  of  Liege.  The  Castle  ol  Schon- 
wald  they  found  had  been  totally  destroyed,  and  learned  that 
William  do  la  Marck,  whose  only  talents  were  of  a  military 
cast,  had  withdrawn  his  whole  forces  into  the  city,  and  was 
determined  to  avoid  the  encounter  of  the  chivalry  of  Prance 
and  Burgundy  in  the  open  field.  But  the  invaders  were  not 
long  of  experiencing  the  danger  which  must  always  exist  in 
attacking  a  large  town,  however  ojDen,  if  the  inhabitants  are 
disposed  to  defend  it  desperately. 

A  part  of  the  Burgundian  vanguard,  conceiving  that,  from 
the  dismantled  and  breached  state  of  the  walls,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  march  into  Liege  at  their  ease,  entered 
one  of  the  suburbs  with  the  shouts  of  ''Burgundy — Bar- 
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gundy  !  Kill — kill  !  All  is  ours  !  Remember  Louis  of 
Bourbon  V  But  as  they  marched  in  disorder  through  the 
narrow  streets,  and  were  partly  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of 
pillage,  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  issued  suddenly  from 
the  town,  fell  furiously  upon  them,  aud  made  considerable 
slaughter.  De  la  Marck  even  availed  himself  of  the  breaches 
in  the  walls,  which  permitted  the  defenders  to  issue  out  at 
different  points,  and,  by  taking  separate  routes  into  the  con- 
tested suburb,  to  attack,  in  the  front,  flank,  and  rear,  at 
once,  the  assailants,  who,  stunned  by  the  furious,  unex- 
pected, and  multiplied  nature  of  the  resistance  offered,  could 
hardly  stand  to  their  arms.  The  evening,  which  began  to 
close,  added  to  their  confusion. 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Duke  Charles,  he  was 
furious  with  rage,  which  was  not  much  appeased  by  the  offer 
of  King  Louis,  to  send  the  French  men-at-arms  into  the 
suburbs,  to  rescue  and  bring  off  the  Burgundian  vanguard. 
Rejecting  this  offer  briefly,  he  would  have  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  guards,  to  extricate  those  engaged  in  the 
incautious  advance ;  but  D'Hymbercourt  and  Crevecoeur 
entreated  him  to  leave  the  service  to  them,  and  marching 
into  the  scene  of  action  at  two  points,  with  more  order  and 
proper  arrangement  for  mutual  support,  these  two  celebrated 
captains  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Liegeois  and  in  extri- 
cating the  vanguard,  who  lost,  besides  prisoners,  no  fewer 
than  eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  a  hundred  were 
men-at-arms.  The  prisoners,  however,  were  not  numerous, 
most  of  them  having  been  rescued  by  D'Hymbercourt,  who 
now  proceeded  to  occupy  the  contested  suburb,  and  to  place 
guards  opposite  to  the  town,  from  which  it  was  divided  by 
an  open  space  or  esplanade  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  left 
free  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  There  was  no 
moat  betwixt  the  suburb  and  town,  the  ground  being  rocky 
in  that  place.  Agate  fronted  the  suburb,  from  which  sallies 
might  be  easily  made,  and  the  wall  was  pierced  by  two  or 
three  of  those  breaches  which  Duke  Charles  had  caused  to 
be  made  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Tron,  and  which  had  been 
hastily  repaired  with  mere  barricades  of  timber.  DTIym- 
bercourt  turned  two  culverins  on  the  gate,  and  placed  two 
others  opposite  to  the  principal  breach,  to  repel  any  sally 
from  the  city,  and  then  returned  to  the  Burgundian  army, 
which  he  found  in  great  disorder. 

[n  fact,  the  main  body  and  rear  of  .the  numerous  army  of 
the  Duke  had  continued  to  advance  while  the  broken  and  re- 
pulsed vanguard  was  in  the  act  of  retreating  ;  and  they  had 
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come  into  collision  with  each  other,  to  the  great  confusion  of 
both.  The  necessary  absence  of  D'Hymbercourt,  Avho  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  marechal  du  camp,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  of  quartermaster-general,  augmented  the  disorder  ; 
and  to  complete  the  whole,  the  night  sunk  down  chirk  as  a 
wolf's  mouth  :  there  fell  a  thick  and  heavy  rain,  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  beleaguering  army  must  needs  take  up 
their  position  was  muddy  and  intersected  with  many  canals. 
It  is  scarce  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  <  onfusion  which 
prevailed  in  the  Burgundian  army,  where  leaders  were  sep- 
arated from  their  soldiers  and  soldiers  from  their  standards 
and  officers.  Every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
was  seeking  shelter  and  accommodation  where  he  could  in- 
dividually find  it;  while  the  wearied  and  wounded,  Who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  were  calling  in  vain  for 
shelter  and  refreshment,  and  while  those  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  disaster  were  pressing  on  to  have  their  share  in 
the  sack  of  the  place,  which  they  had  no  doubt  was  pro- 
ceeding merrily. 

When  D'Hymbercourt  returned  he  had  a  task  to  perform 
of  incredible  difficulty,  and  embittered  by  the  reproaches  of 
his  master,  who  made  no  allowance  for  the  still  more  neces- 
sary duty  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  until  the  temper 
of  the  gallant  soldier  began  to  give  way  under  the  Duke's 
unreasonable  reproaches.  ■*  I  went  hence  to  restore  some 
order  in  the  van,"  he  said,  "and  left  the  main  body  under 
your  Grace's  own  guidance  ;  and  now,  on  my  return,  I  can 
neither  find  that  we  have  front,  flank,  nor  rear,  so  utter  is 
the  confusion/' 

"We  are  the  more  like  a  barrel  of  herrings,"  answered  Le 
Glorieux,  if  which  is  the  most  natural  resemblance  for  a 
Flemish  army." 

The  jester's  speech  made  the  Duke  laugh,  and  perhaps 
prevented  a  farther  prosecution  of  the  altercation  betwixt 
him  and  his  general. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  a  small  lustliaiis,  or  country 
villa,   of    some   wealthy  citizen  of  Liege  was  s<  and 

cleared  of  other  occupants  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Duke  and  his  immediate  attendants;  and  the  authority  of 
D'Hvmbercourt  and  Crevecceur  at  length  established  a 
guard  in  the  vicinity,  of  about  forty  men-at-arms,  who 
lighted  a  very  large  fire,  made  with  the  timber  of  the  out- 
houses, whi'di  they  pulled  down  for  the  purpose. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  this  villa,  and  betwixt  it  and  the 
suburb,  which,  as   we  have  said,   was  opposite  to  the  city 
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gate,  and  occupied  by  the  Burgundian  vanguard,  lay  another 
pleasure-house,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  courtyard,  and 
having  two  or  three  small  inelosures  or  fields  in  the  rear  of 
it.  In  this  the  King  of  France  established  his  own  head- 
quarters. He  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  soldier, 
further  than  a  natural  indifference  to  danger  and  much 
sagacity  qualified  him  to  be  called  such  ;  but  he  was  always 
careful  to  employ  the  most  skilful  in  that  profession,  and 
reposed  in  them  the  confidence  they  merited.  Louis  and  his 
immediate  attendants  occupied  this  second  villa  ;  a  part  of 
his  Scottish  Guard  were  placed  in  the  court,  where  there 
were  outhouses  and  sheds  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather; 
the  rest  were  stationed  in  the  garden.  The  remainder  of  the 
French  men-at-arms  were  quartered  closely  together  and 
in  good  order,  with  alarm-posts  stationed,  in  case  of  their 
having  to  sustain  an  attack. 

Dunois  and  Crawford,  assisted  by  several  old  officers  and 
soldiers,  amongst  whom  Le  Balafre  was  conspicuous  for  Ids 
diligence,  contrived,  by  breaking  down  walls,  making  open- 
ings through  hedges,  filling  up  ditches,  and  the  like,  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  the  troops  with  each  other, 
and  the  orderly  combination  of  the  whole  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  judged  it  proper  to  go  without  farther 
ceremony  to  the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  10  as- 
certain what  was  to  be  the  order  of  proceeding  and  what  co- 
operation was  expected  from  him.  His  presence  occasioned 
a  sort  of  council  of  war  to  be  held,  of  which  Charles  might 
not  otherwise  have  dreamed. 

It  was  then  that  Quentin  Durward  prayed  earnestly  to  be 
admitted,  as  having  something  of  importance  to  deliver  to 
the  two  princes.  This  was  obtained  without  much  difficulty, 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  Louis  when  heTheard  him 
calmly  and  distinctly  relate  the  purpose  of  William  de  la 
Marck  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  under 
the  dress  and  banners  of  the  French.  Louis  would  probably 
have  been  much  better  pleased  to  have  had  such  important 
news  communicated  in  private  ;  but  as  the  whole  story  had 
been  publicly  told  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
only  observed,  "  that,  whether  true  or  false,  such  a  report 
concerned  them  most  materially." 

"  Not  a  whit — not  a  whit  !  "  said  the  Duke,  carelessly. 
"  Had  there  been  such  a  purpose  as  this  young  man  an- 
nounces, it  had  not  been  communicated  to  me  by  an  archer 
of  the  Scottish  Guard." 
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"  However  that  may  be,"  answered  Louis,  "  I  pray  you, 
fair  cousin,  you  and  your  captains,  to  attend,  that  to  pre- 
vent the  unpleasing  consequences  of  such  an  attack,  should 
it  be  made  unexpectedly,  I  will  cause  my  soldiers  to  wear 
white  scarfs  over  their  armor.  Dunois,  see  it  given  out 
on  the  instant — that  is,"  he  added,  "if  our  brother  and 
general  approves  of  it." 

"  I  see  no  objection,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  if  the  chivalrv 
of  France  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  name  of 
Knights  of  the  Smock-sleeve  bestowed  on  them  in  future." 

"It  would  be  a  right  well  adapted  title,  friend  Charles,-" 
said  Le  Glorieux,  "  considering  that  a  woman  is  the  reward 
of  the  most  valiant." 

"  Well  spoken,  sagacity,"- said  Louis.  "Cousin,  good- 
night, I  will  go  arm  me.  By  the  way,  what  if  I  win  the 
countess  with  mine  own  hand  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Puke,  in  an  altered  tone  of 
voice,  "  must  then  become  a  true  Fleming." 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  Louis,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  sincere 
confidence,  "  be  more  so  than  I  am  already,  could  I  but  bring 
you,  my  dear  cousin,  to  believe  it." 

The  Duke  only  replied  by  wishing  the  King  good-night, 
in  a  tone  resembling  the  snort  of  a  shy  horse,  starting  from 
the  caress  of  the  rider  when  he  is  about  to  mount,  and  is 
soothing  him  to  stand  still. 

"  I  could  pardon  all  his  duplicity,"  said  the  Duke  to 
Crevecceur,  "  but  cannot  forgive  his  supposing  me  capable 
of  the  gross  folly  of  being  duped  by  his  professions." 

Louis,  too,  had  his  confidence  with  Oliver  le  Pain  when 
lie  returned  to  his  own  quarters.  "This  Scot,"  lie  said, 
"is  such  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  him.  Pasque$-Dieu  !  think  of 
his  unpardonable  folly  in  bringing  out  honest  De  la 'March's 
plan  of  a  sally  before  the  face  of  Burgundy,  Crevecceur,  and 
all  of  them,  instead  of  rounding  it  in  my  ear,  and  giving  me 
at  least  the  choice  of  abettinp-  of  defeating  it  !" 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is,  sir,"  said  Oliver  ;  "there  arc  many 
in  your  present  train  who  would  scruple  to  assail  Burgundy 
undefied,  or  to  ally  themselves  with  Pe  la  Marck." 

"Thou  aft  right,   Oliver.     Such  fools  there  are  in  the 

world,  and  we  have  no  time  to  reconcile  their  scruples  by  a 

of  self-interest.     AVe  must  be  true  men.  Oliver,  and 

i  of  Burgundy,  for  this  higlvt  at  least  ;  time  may 

■  a  chance  of  abetter  game.     Qb,  tell  no  man  to  unarm 

himself ;  and  let  them  shoot,  in  case  of  necessity,  as  sharph 
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on  those  who  cry  "France"  and  "St.  Denis"  as  if  they 
cried  "Hell"  and  "Satan."  I  will  myself  sleep  in  my 
armor.  Let  Crawford  place  Qnentin  Durward  on  the  extreme 
point  of  our  line  of  sentinels,  next  to  the  city.  Let  him  e'en 
have  the  the  first  benefit  of  the  sally  which  he  has  announced 
to  us  ;  if  his  luck  bear  him  out,  it  is  the  better  for  him. 
But  take  an  especial  care  of  Martins  Galeotti,  and  see  he 
remain  in  the  rear,  in  a  place  of  the  most  absolute  safety  ; 
lie  is  even  but  too  venturous,  and,  like  a  fool,  would  be  both 
swordsman  and  philosopher.  See  to  these  things,  Oliver, 
and  good-night.  Our  Lady  of  Clery,  and  Monseigneur  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  be  gracious  to  my  slumbers  !"* 

*  See  Attack  upon  Liege.    Note  49. 
27 


CHAPTER  XXXV11 

THE   SALLY 

He  look'd,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city-gates  out-pourd. 

Paradise  Regained. 

A  dead  silence  soon  reigned  over  that  great  host  which  lay- 
in  leaguer  before  Liege.  For  a  long  time  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers  repeating  their  signals,  and  seeking  to  join  their 
several  banners,  sounded  like  the  howling  of  bewildered  dogs 
seeking  their  masters.  But  at  length,  overcome  with  weari- 
ness by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  dispersed  soldiers  crowded 
under  such  shelter  as  they  could  meet  with,  and  those  who 
could  find  none  sunk  down  through  very  fatigue  under  walls, 
hedges,  and  such  temporary  protection,  there  to  wait  for 
morning — a  morning  which  some  of  them  were  never  to  be- 
hold. A  dead  sleep  fell  on  almost  all,  excepting  those  who 
kept  a  faint  and  weary  watch  by  the  lodgings  of  the  King 
and  the  Duke.  The  dangers  and  hopes  of  the  morrow — even 
the  schemes  of  glory  which  many  of  the  young  nobility  had 
founded  upon  the  splendid  prize  held  out  to  him  who  should 
avenge  the  murdered  Bishop  of  Liege — glided  from  their  rec- 
ollection as  they  lay  stupified  with  fatigue  and  sleep.  But 
not  so  with  Quentin  Durward.  The  knowledge  that  he 
alone  was  possessed  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  La  Marck 
in  the  contest — the  recollection  by  whom  that  information 
had  been  communicated,  and  the  fair  augury  which  might 
be  drawn  from  her  conveying  it  to  him — the  thought  that 
his  fortune  had  brought  him  to  a  most  perilous  and  doubtful 
crisis  indeed,  but  one  where  there  was  still,  at  least,  a 
chance  of  his  coming  off  triumphant,  banished  every  desire  to 
sleep,  and  strung  his  nerves  with  vigor,  which  defied  fatigue. 
Posted,  by  the  King's  express  order,  on  the  extreme  point 
between  the  French  quarters  and  the  town,  a  good  way  to 
the  right  of  the  suburb  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  sharp- 
ened his  eye  to  penetrate  the  mass  which  lay  before  him, 
and  excited  his  ears  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  which  might 
announce  any  commotion  in  the  beleaguered  city.     But  its 

418 
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huge  clocks  had  successively  knelled  three  hours  after  mid- 
night, and  all  continued  still  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

At  length,  and  just  when  Quentin  began  to  think  the 
attack  would  be  deferred  till  daybreak,  and  joyfully  recol- 
lected that  there  would  be  then  light  enough  to  descry  the 
bar  sinister  across  the  fleur-de-lys  of  Orleans,  he  thought  he 
heard  in  the  city  a  humming  murmur,  like  that  of  disturbed 
bees  mustering  for  the  defense  of  their  hives.  He  listened  ; 
the  noise  continued,  but  it  was  of  a  character  so  undistin- 
guished by  any  peculiar  or  precise  sound,  that  it  might  be 
the  murmur  of  a  wind  rising  among  the  boughs  of  a  distant 
grove,  or  perhaps  some  stream  swollen  by  the  late  rain, 
which  was  discharging  itself  into  sluggish  Maes  with  more 
than  usual  clamor.  Quentin  was  prevented  by  these  consid- 
erations from  instantly  giving  the  alarm,  which,  if  done 
carelessly,  would  have  been  a  heavy  offense. 

But  when  the  noise  rose  louder,  and  seemed  pouring  at  the 
same  time  towards  his  own  post,  and  towards  the  suburb,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  fall  back  as  silently  as  possible,  and 
call  his  uncle,  who  commanded  the  small  body  of  archers 
destined  to  his  support.  All  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment, 
and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  In  less  than  a  second, 
Lord  Crawford  was  at  their  head,  and,  despatching  an  archer 
to  alarm  the  King  and  his  household,  drew  back  his  little 
party  to  some  distance  behind  their  watch-fire,  that  they 
might  not  be  seen  by  its  light.  The  rushing  sound,  which 
had  approached  them  more  nearly,  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
ceased  ;  but  they  still  heard  distinctly  the  more  distant  heavy 
tread  a  large  body  of  men  approaching  the  suburb. 

''The  lazy  Burgundians  are  asleep  on  their  post," 
whispered  Crawford  ;  "  make  for  the  suburb,  Cunningham, 
and  awaken  the  stupid  oxen." 

"  Keep  wfell  to  the  rear  as  you  go,"  said  Durward  ;  ''  if 
ever  I  heard  the  tread  of  mortal  men,  there  is  a  strong  body 
interposed  between  us  and  the  suburb." 

u  Well  said,  Quentin,  my  dainty  callant,"  said  Crawford  ; 
' '  thou  art  a  .soldier  beyond  thy  years.  They  only  make  halt 
till  the  others  come  forward.  I  would  I  had  some  knowledge 
where  they  are  !" 

"1  will  creep  forward,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin,  "and  en- 
deavor to  bring  you  information." 

"  Do  so,  my  bonny  chicld  ;  thou  hast  sharp  ears  and  eyes, 
and  goodwill ;  but  take  heed,  I  would  not  lose  thee  for  two 
and  a  plack. " 

Quentin,  with  his  harquebuss  ready  prepared,  stole  for- 
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Weird,  through  ground  which  he  had  reconnoitred  carefully 
in  the  twilight  of  the  preceding  evening,  until  he  was  not 
only  certain  that  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  very  large 
body  of  men,  who  were  standing  fast  betwixt  the  King's 
quarters  and  the  suburbs,  but  also  that  there  was  a  detached 
party  of  smaller  number  in  advance,  and  very  close  to  him. 
They  seemed  to  whisper  together,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do 
next.  At  last,  the  steps  of  two  or  three  enfans  perdus,  de- 
tached from  that  smaller  party,  approached  him  so  near  as 
twice  a  pike's  length.  Seeing  it  impossible  to  retreat  undis- 
covered, Quentin  called  out  aloud,  Qvi  vivef"  and  was  an- 
swered by  "  Vive  Li — Li — ege — e'est  a  dire"  added  he  who 
spoke,  correcting  himself,  "Vive  la  France!"  Quentin 
instantly  fired  his  harquebuss  ;  a  man  groaned  and  fell,  and 
he  himself,  under  the  instant  but  vague  discharge  of  a  num- 
ber of  pieces,  the  fire  of  which  ran  in  a  disorderly  manner 
alongst  the  column,  and  showed  it  to  be  very  numerous, 
hastened  back  to  the  main  guard. 

"  Admirably  done,  my  brave  boy  ! "  said  Crawford.  "  Now, 
callants,  draw  in  within  the  courtyard  ;  they  are  too  many 
to  mell  with  in  the  open  field." 

They  drew  within  the  courtyard  and  garden  accordingly, 
where  they  found  all  in  great  order,  and  the  King  prepared 
to  mount  This  horse. 

"  Whither  away,  sire  ?"  said  Crawford  ;  "you  are  safest 
here  with  your  own  people." 

"Not  so/'  said  Louis  ;  "  I  must  instantly  to  the  Duke. 
He  must  be  convinced  of  our  good  faith  at  this  critical 
moment,  or  we  shall  have  both  Liegeois  and  Burgundians 
upon  us  at  once."  And  springing  on  his  horse,  he  bade 
Dunois  command  the  French  troops  without  the  house,  and 
Crawford  the  Archer  Guard  and  other  household  troops  to 
defend  the  lusthaue  and  its  inclosures.  He  commanded 
them  to  bring  up  two  sakers  and  as  many  falconets  (pieces 
of  cannon  for  the  field),  which  had  been  left  about  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  make  good  their 
posts,  but  by  no  means  to  advance,  whatever  success  they 
might  obtain  ;  and  having  given  these  orders,  he  rode  off, 
with  a  small  escort,  to  the  Duke's  quarters. 

The  delay  which  permitted  these  arrangements  to  be  car- 
ried fully  into  effect  was  owing  to  Quentin's  having  fortu- 
nately shot  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  acted  as  guide 
to  the  column  which  was  designed  to  attack  it,  and  whose 
attack,  had  it  been  made  instantly,  might  have  had  a  chance 
of  being  successful. 
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Durward,  who,  by  the  King's  order,  attended  him  to  the 
Duke's,  found  the  latter  in  a  state  of  choleric  distemperature, 
which  almost  prevented  his  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
general,  which  were  never  more  necessary  ;  for,  besides  the 
noise  of  a  close  and  furious  combat  which  had  now  taken 
place  in  the  suburb  upon  the  left  of  their  whole  army — be- 
sides the  attack  upon  the  King's  quarters,  which  was  fiercely 
maintained  in  the  center — a  third  column  of  Liegeois,  of 
even  superior  numbers,  had  filed  out  from  a  more  distant 
breach,  and,  marching  by  lanes,  vineyards,  and  passes 
known  to  themselves,  had  fallen  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
Burgundian  army,  who,  alarmed  at  their  war-cries  of  "  Vive 
la  France!"  and  "Denis  Mont  joy  e  I '"  which  mingled  with 
those  of  "  Liege"  and  "  Rouge  tianglier"  and  at  the  idea 
thus  inspired,  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French  con- 
federates, made  a  very  desultory  and  imperfect  resistance  ; 
while  the  Duke,  foaming,  and  swearing,  and  cursing  his 
liege  lord  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  called  out  to  shoot 
with  bow  and  gun  on  all  that  was  French,  whether  black  or 
white — alluding  to  the  sleeves  with  which  Louis's  soldiers 
had  designated  themselves. 

The  arrival  of  the  King,  attended  only  by  Le  Balafre  and 
Quentin,  and  half  a  score  of  archers,  restored  confidence  be- 
tween France  and  Burgundy.  D'Hymbercourt,  Creveeceur, 
and  others  of  the  Burgundian  leaders,  whose  names  were 
then  the  praise  and  dread  of  war,  rushed  devotedly  into  the 
conflict ;  and,  while  some  commanders  hastened  to  bring  up 
more  distant  troops,  to  whom  the  panic  had  not  extended, 
others  threw  themselves  into  the  tumult,  reanimated  the  in- 
stinct of  discipline,  and  while  the  Duke  toiled  in  the  front, 
shouting,  hacking,  and  hewing,  like  an  ordinary  man-at- 
arms,  brought  their  men  by  degrees  into  array,  and  dismayed 
the  assailants,  by  the  use  of  their  artilleiw.  The  conduct  of 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  of  a  calm,  collected, 
sagacious  leader,  who  neither  sought  nor  avoided  danger, 
but  showed  so  much  self-possession  and  sagacity  that  the 
Burgundian  leaders  readily  obeyed  the  orders  which  he 
issued. 

The  scene  was  now  become  in  the  utmost  degree  animated 
and  horrible.  On  the  left  the  suburb,  after  a  fierce  contest, 
had  been  set  on  fire,  and  a  wide  and  dreadful  conflagration 
did  not  prevent  the  burning  ruins  from  being  still  disputed. 
On  the  center,  the  French  troops,  though  pressed  by  im- 
mense odds,  kept  up  so  close  and  constant  a  fire  that  the 
little  pleasure-house  shone  bright  with  the  glancing  flashes, 
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as  if  surrounded  with  a  martyr's  crown  of  flames.  On  the 
left,  the  battle  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  with  varied 
success,  as  fresh  reinforcements  poured  out  of  the  town,  or 
were  brought  forward  from  the  rear  of  the  Burgundian 
host  ;  and  the  strife  continued  with  unremitting  fury  for 
three  mortal  hours,  which  at  length  brought  the  dawn,  so 
much  desired  by  the  besiegers.  The  enemy,  at  this  period, 
seemed  to  be  slackening  their  efforts  upon  the  right  and  in 
the  center,  and  several  discharges  of  cannon  were  heard  from 
the  lusthaus. 

"Go,"  said  the  King,  to  Le  Balafre  and  Quentin,  the  in- 
stant his  ear  had  caught  the  sound  ;  "  they  have  got  up  the 
sakers  and  falconets  ;  the  pleasure-house  is  safe,  blessed  be 
the  Holy  Virgin  !  Tell  Dunois  to  move  this  way,  but 
rather  nearer  the  walls  of  Liege,  with  all  our  men-at-arms, 
excepting  what  he  may  leave  for  the  defense  of  the  house, 
and  cut  in  between  those  thick-headed  Liegeois  on  the  right 
and  the  city,  from  which  they  are  supplied  with  recruits." 

The  uncle  and  nephew  galloped  off  to  Dunois  and  Craw- 
ford, who  tired  of  their  defensive  war,  joyfully  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  filing  out  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  body  of 
about  two  hundred  French  gentlemen,  besides  squires,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  archers  and  their  followers,  marched 
across  the  field,  trampling  down  the  wounded,  till  they 
gained  the  flank  of  the  large  body  of  Liegeois,  by  whom  the 
right  of  the  Burgundians  had  been  so  fiercely  assailed.  The 
increasing  daylight  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  con- 
tinuing to  pour  out  from  the  city,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  battle  on  that  point,  or  of  bringing  safely 
off  the  forces  who  were  already  engaged. 

"By  Heaven!"  said  old  Crawford  to  Dunois,  "were  I 
not  certain  it  is  thou  that  art  riding  in  my  side,  I,  would 
say  I  saw  thee  among  yonder  banditti  and  burghers,  mar- 
shalling and  arraying  them  with  thy  mace — only,  if  you  be 
thou,  thou  art  bigger  than  thou  art  wont  to  be.  Art  thou 
sure  yonder  armed  leader  is  not  thy  wraith,  thy  double-man, 
as  these  Flemings  call  it  ?" 

"  My  wraith!"  said  Dunois;  ".I  know  not  what  you 
mean.  But  yonder  is  a  caitiff  with  my  bearings  displayed 
on  crest  and  shield,  whom  I  will  presently  punish  for  his  in- 
solence." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  noble,  my  lord,  leave  the 
vengeance  to  me  ! "  said  Quentin. 

"  To  thee  indeed,  young  man  !  "  said  Dunois  ;  "  that  is  a 
modest  request.     No — these  things  brook  no  substitution." 
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Then  turning  on  his  saddle,  he  called  out  to  those  around 
him,  "  Gentlemen  of  France,  form  your  line,  level  your 
lances  !  Let  the  rising  sunbeams  shine  through  the  bat- 
talions of  yonder  swine  of  Liege  and  hogs  of  Ardennes,  tlvai 
masquerade  in  our  ancient  coats/' 

The  men-at-arms  answered  with  a  loud  shout  of  "  A 
Dunois — a  Dunois  !  Long  live  the  bold  Bastard  !  Orleans 
to  the  rescue  I"  And,  with  their  leader  in  the  center,  they 
charged  at  full  gallop.  They  encountered  no  timid  enemy. 
The  large  body  which  they  charged  consisted,  excepting; 
some  mounted  officers,  entirely  of  infantry,  who,  setting  the* 
butt  of  their  lances  against  their  feet,  the  front  rank  kneel- 
ing, the  second  stooping,  and  those  behind  presenting  their 
spears  over  their  heads,  offered  such  resistance  to  the  rapid 
charge  of  the  men-at  arms  as  the  hedgehog  presents  to  his 
enemy.  Few  were  able  to  make  way  through  that  iron 
wall  ;  but  of  those  few  was  Dunois,  who,  giving  spur  to  his- 
horse,  and  making  the  noble  animal  leap  more  than  twelve 
feet  at  a  bound,  fairly  broke  his  way  into  the  middle  of  the 
phalanx,  and  made  towards  the  object  of  his  animosity. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  find  Quentin  still  by  his  side,  and 
fighting  in  the  same  front  with  himself — youth,  desperate 
courage,  and  the  determination  to  do  or  die  having  still  kept 
the  youth  abreast  with  the  best  knight  in  Europe,  for  such 
was  Dunois  reported,  and  truly  reported,  at  the  period. 

Their  spears  were  soon  broken  ;  but  the  lanzknechts  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  blows  of  their  long  heavy  swords  ; 
while  the  horses  and  riders,  armed  in  complete  steel,  sus- 
tained little  injury  from  their  lances.  Still  Dunois  and 
Durward  were  contending  with  rival  efforts  to  burst  forward 
to  the  spot  where  he  who  had  usurped  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Dunois  was  doing  the  duty  of  a  good  and  valiant  leader, 
when  Dunois,  observing  the  boar's  head  and  tusks,  the  usual 
bearing  of  William  de  la  Marck,  in  another  part  of  the  con- 
flict, called  out  to  Quentin,  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  avenge 
the  arms  of  Orleans  !  I  leave  thee  the  task.  Balafre,  sup- 
port your  nephew  ;  but  let  none  dare  to  interfere  with 
Dunois's  boar-hunt." 

That  Quentin  Durward  joyfully  acquiesced  in  this  divi- 
sion of  labor  cannot  be  doubted,  and  each  pressed  forward 
upon  his  separate  object,  followed,  and  defended  from  be- 
hind, by  such  men-at  arms  as  were  able  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

But  at  this  moment  the  column  which  De  la  Marck  had 
proposed  to  support,  when  his  own  course  was  arrested  by 
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the  charge  of  Dunois,  had  lost  all  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  during  the  night;  while  the  Burgundians,  with  re- 
turning day,  had  begun  to  show  the  qualities  which  belong 
to  superior  discipline.  The  great  mass  of  Liegeois  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  at  length  to  fly  ;  and,  falling  back 
on  those  who  were  engaged  with  the  French  men-at-arms, 
the  whole  became  a  confused  tide  of  fighters,  fliers,  and  pur- 
suers, which  rolled  itself  towards  the  city  walls,  and  at  last 
was  poured  into  the  ample  and  undefended  breach  through 
which  the  Liegeois  had  sailed. 

Quentin  made  more  than  human  exertions  to  overtake  the 
special  object  of  his  pursuit,  who  was  still  in  his  sight, 
striving,  by  voice  and  example,  to  renew  the  battle,  and 
bravely  supported  by  a  chosen  party  of  lanzknechts.  Le 
Balafre  and  several  of  his  comrades  attached  themselves  to 
Quentin,  much  marveling  at  the  extraordinary  gallantry 
displayed  by  so  young  a  soldier.  On  the  very  brink  of  the 
breach  De  la  Marck — for  it  was  himself — succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  momentary  stand,  and  repelling  some  of  the  most  for- 
ward of  the  pursuers.  He  had  a  mace  of  iron  in  his  hand, 
before  which  everything  seemed  to  go  down,  and  was  so 
much  covered  with  blood  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  discern  those  bearings  on  his  shield  which  had  so  much 
incensed  Dunois. 

Quentin  now  found  little  difficulty  in  singling  him  out ; 
for  the  commanding  situation  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself,  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  terrible  mace,  caused 
many  of  the  assailants  to  seek  safer  points  of  attack  than 
that  where  so  desperate  a  defender  presented  himself.  But 
Quentin,  to  whom  the  importance  attached  to  victor}^  over 
this  formidable  antagonist  was  better  known,  sprung  from 
his  horse  at  the  bottom  of  the  breach,  and  letting  the  noble 
animal,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  run  loose  through 
the  tumult,  ascended  the  ruins  to  measure  swords  with  the 
Boar  of  Ardennes.  The  latter,  as  if  he  had  seen  his  inten- 
tion, turned  towards  Durward  with  mace  uplifted  ;  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  encounter  when  a  dreadful  shout 
of  triumph,  of  tumult,  and  of  despair  announced  that  the 
besiegers  were  entering  the  city  at  another  point,  and  in  the 
rear  of  those  who  defended  the  breach.  Assembling  around 
him,  by  voice  and  bugle,  the  desperate  partners  of  his  des- 
perate fortune,  De  la  Marck,  at  those  appalling  sounds, 
abandoned  the  breach,  and  endeavored  to  effect  his  retreat 
towards  a  part  of  the  city  from  which  he  might  escape  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Maes.     His  immediate  followers  formed 
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a  deep  body  of  well-disciplined  men,  who,  never  having 
given  quarter,  were  resolved  now  not  to  ask  it,  and,  who,  in 
that  hour  of  despair,  threw  themselves  into  such  firm  order 
that  their  front  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street 
through  which  they  slowly  retired,  making  head  from  time 
to  time,  and  checking  the  pursuers,  many  of  whom  began 
to  seek  a  safer  occupation  by  breaking  into  the  houses  for 
plunder.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  De  la  Marck  might 
have  effected  his  escape,  his  disguise  concealing  him  from 
tiiose  who  promised  themselves  to  win  honor  and  grandeur 
upon  his  head,  but  for  the  stanch  pursuit  of  Quentin,.  his 
uncle  Le  Balaf  re,  and  some  of  his  comrades.  At  every  pause 
which  was  made  by  the  lanzknechts  a?  furious  combat  took 
place  betwixt  them  and  the  archers,  and  in  every  melee 
Quentin  sought  De  la  Marck  ;  but  the  latter,  whose  present 
object  was  to  retreat,  seemed  to  evade  the  young  Scot's  pur- 
pose of  bring  him  to  single  combat.  The  confusion  was 
general  in  every  direction.  The  shrieks  and  cries  of  women, 
the  yelling  of  the  terrified  inhabitants,  now  subjected  to  the 
extremity  of  military  license,  sounded  horribly  shrill  amid 
the  shouts  of  battle,  like  the  voice  of  misery  and  despair 
contending  with  that  of  fury  and  violence,  which  should  be 
heard  farthest  and  loudest. 

It  was  just  when  De  la  Marck,  retiring  through  this  in- 
fernal scene,  had  passed  the  door  of  a  small  chapel  of  pecul- 
iar sanctity,  that  the  shonts  of  "France — France!  Bur- 
gundy— Burgundy  !  *  apprised  him  that  a  part  of  the  be- 
siegers were  entering  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  which 
was  a  narrow  one,  and  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off.  "  Com- 
rade," he  said,  "take  all  the  men  with  you.  Charge  yon- 
der fellows  roundly,  and  break  through  if  you  can  ;  with  me 
it  is  over.  I  am  man  enough,  now  that  I  am  brought  to 
bay,  to  send  some  of  these  vagabond  Scots  to  hell  before 
me." 

His  lieutenant  obeyed,  and,  with  most  of  the  few  lanz- 
knechts who  remained  alive,  hurried  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  street,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  those  Burgundians 
who  were  advancing,  and  so  forcing  their  way  so  as  to  es- 
cape. About  six  of  De  la  Marck's  best  men  remained  to 
perish  with  their  master,  and  fronted  the  archers,  who  were 
not  many  more  in  number.  "  SanglJer  !  S&rigiier  \  Kola  ! 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,"  said  the  ruffian  but  undaunted 
chief,  waving  his  mace,  "  who  longs  to  gain  a  coronet — who 
strikes  at  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  ?  You,  young  man,  have, 
methinks,  a  hankering;  but  }rou  must  win  ere  you  wear  it." 
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Qnentin  heard  but  imperfectly  the  words,  which  were 
parti?  lost  in  the  hollow  helmet  ;  but  the  action  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  he  had  but  time  to  bid  his  uncle  and  com- 
rades, as  they  were  gentlemen,  to  stand  back,  when  De  la 
Marck  sprung  upon  him  with  a  bound  like  a  tiger,  aiming 
at  the  same  time  a  blow  with  his  mace,  so  as  to  make  his 
hand  and  foot  keep  time  together,  and  giving  his  stroke  full 
advantage  of  the  descent  of  his  leap  ;  but,  light  of  foot  and 
quick  of  eye,  Quentin  leaped  aside,  and  disappointed  an  aim 
which  would  have  been  fatal  had  it  taken  effect. 

They  then  closed,  like  the  wolf  and  the  wolf-dog,  their 
comrades  on  either  side  remaining  inactive  spectators,  for 
Le  Balafre  roared  out  for  fair  play,  adding,  "  that  he  would 
venture  his  nephew  on  him,  were  he  as  wight  as  Wallace." 

Neither  was  the  experienced  soldier's  confidence  unjus- 
tified ;  for,  although  the  blows  of  the  despairing  robber  fell 
like  those  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  yet  the  quick  motions 
and  dexterous  swordsmanship  of  the  young  archer  enabled 
him  to  escape,  and  to  requite  them  with  the  point  of  his  less 
noisy  though  more  fatal  weapon  ;  and  that  so  often  and  so 
effectually,  that  the  huge  strength  of  his  antagonist  began 
to  give  way  to  fatigue,  while  the  ground  on  which  he  stood 
became  a  puddle  of  blood.  Yet,  still  unabated  in  courage 
and  ire,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  fought  on  with  as  much 
mental  energy  as  at  first,  and  Quen tin's  victory  seemed  du- 
bious and  distant,  when  a  female  voice  behind  him  called  him 
by  his  name,  ejaculating,  "  Help — help  !  for  the  sake  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  V 

He  turned  his  head,  and  with  a  single  glance  beheld  Ger- 
trude Pavilion,  her  mantle  stripped  from  her  shoulders, 
dragged  forcibly  along  by  a  French  soldier,  one  of  several, 
who,  breaking  into  the  chapel  close  by,  had  seized,  as  their 
prey,  on  the  terrified  females  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

"  Wait  for  me  but  one  moment/'  exclaimed  Quentin  to 
De  la  Marck,  and  sprung  to  extricate  his  benefactress  from 
a  situation  of  which  he  conjectured  all  the  dangers. 

"I  wait  no  man's  pleasure,"  said  De  la  Marck,  flourishing 
his  mace,  and  beginning  to  retreat,  glad,  no  doubt,  of  being 
free  of  so  formidable  an  assailant. 

"  You  shall  wait  mine,  though  by  your  leave,"  said  Bala- 
fre ;  "  I  will  not  have  my  nephew  baulked."  So  saying,  he 
instantly  assaulted  De  la  Marck  with  his  two-handed  sword. 
Quentin  found,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  rescue  of 
Gortrude  was  a  task  more  difficult  than  could  be  finished  in 
one  moment.     Her  captor,  supported  by  his  comrades,  re- 
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fused  to  relinquish  his  prize  ;  and  whilst  Durward,  aided  by 
one  or  two  of  his  countrymen,  endeavored  to  compel  him  to 
do  so,  the  former  beheld  the  chance  which  Fortune  had  so 
kindly  afforded  him  for  fortune  and  happiness  glide  out  of 
his  reach  ;  so  that,  when  he  stood  at  length  in  the  street 
with  the  liberated  Gertrude,  there  was  no  one  near  them. 
Totally  forgetting  the  defenseless  situation  of  his  compan- 
ion, he  was  about  to  spring  away  in  pursuit  of  the  Boar  of 
Ardennes,  as  the  greyhound  tracks  the  deer,  when,  clinging 
to  him  in  her  despair,  she  exclaimed,  "  For  the  sake  of  your 
mother's  honor,  leave  me  not  here  !  As  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, protect  me  to  my  father's  house,  which  once  shel- 
tered you  and  the  Lady  Isabelle  !  For  her  sake  leave  me 
not ! * 

Her  call  was  agonizing,  but  it  was  irresistible ;  and  bid- 
ding a  mental  adieu,  with  unutterable  bitterness  of  feeling 
to  all  the  gay  hopes  which  had  stimulated  his  exertion,  car- 
ried him  through  that  bloody  day,  and  which  at  one  moment 
seemed  to  approach  consummation,  Quentin,  like  an  unwill- 
ing spirit  who  obeys  a  talisman  which  he  cannot  resist,  pro- 
tected Gertrude  to  Pavilion's  house,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
defend  that  and  the  syndic  himself  against  the  fury  of  the 
licentious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered 
the  city  on  horseback,  and  through  one  of  the  breaches. 
They  were  both  in  complete  armor,  but  the  latter,  covered 
.with  blood  from  the  plume  to  the  spur,  drove  his  steed  fu- 
riously up  the  breach,  which  Louis  surmounted  with  the 
stately  pace  of  one  who  leads  a  procession.  They  despatched 
orders  to  stop  the  sack  of  the  city,  which  had  already  com- 
menced, and  to  assemble  their  scattered  troops.  The  princes 
themselves  proceeded  towards  the  great  church,  both  for  the 
protection  of  many  of  the  distinguished  inhabitants,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there,  and  in  order  to  hold  a  sort  of  mil- 
itary council  after  they  had  heard  high  mass. 

Busied  like  other  officers  of  his  rank  in  collecting  those 
under  his  command,  Lord  Crawford,  at  the  turning  of  one 
of  streets  which  leads  to  the  Maes,  met  LeBalafre  sauntering 
composedly  towards  the  river,  holding  in  his  hand,  by  the 
gory  locks,  a  human  head,  with  as  much  indifference  as  a 
fowler  carries  a  game-pouch. 

"  How  now,  Ludovic  ! "  said  his  commander  ;  "  what  are 
ye  doing  with  that  carrion  ?" 

"  It  is  all  is  left  of  a  bit  of  work  which  my  nephew-shaped 
out,  and   nearly  finished,  and  I  put  the  last  hand   to,"  said 
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Le  Balafre — "a  good  fellow  that  I  despatched  yonder,  and 
who  prayed  me  to  throw  his  head  into  the  Maes.  Men  have 
queer  fancies  when  old  Small  Back  *  is  gripping  them  ;  bat 
Small  Back  must  lead  down  the  dance  with  us  all  in  our 
time." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  throw  that  head  into  the  Maes  ?" 
said  Crawford,  looking  more  attentively  on  the  ghastly  me- 
morial of  mortality. 

"  Ay,  truly  am  I,"  said  Ludovic  Lesly.  "If.  you  refuse  a 
dying  man  his  boon,  you  are  likely  to  be  haunted  by  his  ghost, 
and  I  love  to  sleep  sound  at  nights." 

"  You  must  take  your  chance  of  the  ghaist,  man,"  said 
Crawford ;  "for,  by  my  soul,  there  is  more  lies  on  that  dead 
pow  than  you  think  for.  Come  along  with  me — not  a  word 
more — come  along  with  me." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  Le  Balafre,  "  I  made  him  no 
promise  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  had  off  his  head  before  the  tongue 
had  well  done  wagging  ;  and  as  I  feared  him  not  living,  by 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  I  fear  him  as  little  when  he  is  dead. 
Besides,  my  little  gossip,  the  merry  friar  of  St.  Martin's 
will  lend  me  a  pot  of  holy  water." 

When  high  mass  had  been  said  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Liege,  and  the  terrified  town  was  restored  to  some  moderate 
degree  of  order,  Louis  and  Charles,  with  their  peers  around, 
proceeded  to  hear  the  claims  of  those  who  had  any  to  make 
for  services  performed  during  the  battle.  Those  which  re- 
spected the  country  of  Croye  and  its  fair  mistress  were  first* 
received,  and, to  the  disappointment  of  sundry  claimants  who 
had  thought  themselves  sure  of  the  rich  prize,  there  seemed 
doubt  and  mystery  to  involve  their  several  pretensions. 
Crevecoeur  showed  a  boar's  hide  such  as  De  la  Marck  usually 
wore  ;  Dunois  produced  a  cloven  shield,  with  his  armorial 
bearings  ;  and  there  were  others  who  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  despatched  the  murderer  of  the  bishop,  producing 
similar  tokens — the  rich  reward  fixed  on  De  la  Marck'shead 
having  brought  death  to  all  who  were  armed  in  his  resem- 
blance. 

There  was  much  noise  and  contest  among  the  competitors, 
and  Charles,  internally  regretting  the  rash  promise  which 
had  placed  the  hand  and  wealth  of  his  fair  vassal  on  such  a 
hazard,  was  in  hopes  he  might  find  means  of  evading  all 
these  conflicting  claims,  when  Crawford  pressed  forward  in- 
to the  circle,  dragging  Le  Balafre  after  him,  who,  awkward 

*  A  cant  expression  in  Scotland  for  death,  usually  delineated  as  a 
skeleton. 
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and  bashful,  followed  like  an  unwilling  mastiff  towed  on  in 
a  leash,  as  his  leader  exclaimed, — "  Away  with  your  hoofs 
and  hides,  and  painted  iron  !  Ko  one,  save  he  who  slew  the 
Boar,  can  show  the  tusks  ! n 

So  saying,  he  flung  on  the  floor  the  bloody  head,  easily 
known  as  that  of  De  la  Marck  by  the  singular  conformation 
of  the  jaws,  which  in  reality  had  a  certain  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  animal  whose  name  he  bore,  and  which  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  all  who  had  seen  him.* 

"  Crawford,"  said  Louis,  wdiile  Charles  sat  silent,  in 
gloomy  and  displeased  surprise,  *4  I  trust  it  is  one  of  my 
faithful  Scots  who  has  won  this  prize  ?" 

"  It  is  Ludovic  Lesly,  sire,  whom  we  call  Le  Balafre,"  re- 
plied the  old  soldier. 

"  But  is  he  noble,"  said  the  Duke — "  is  he  of  gentle  blood  ? 
Otherwise  our  promise  is  void." 

((  He  is  a  cross  ungainly  piece  of  wood  enough,"  said 
Crawford,  looking  at  the  tall,  awkward,  embarrassed  figure 
of  the  archer  :  "  but  I  will  warrant  him  a  branch  of  the  tree 
of  Rothes  for  all  that,  and  they  have  been  as  noble  as  any 
house  in  France  or  Burgundy,  ever  since  it  is  told  of  their 
founder  that, 

Between  the  less-lee  f  and  the  mair 
He  slew  the  knight,  and  left  him  there. 

u  There  is  then  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  Duke,  ' '  and  the 
fairest  and  richest  heiress  in  Burgundy  must  be  the  wife  of  a 
rude  mercenary  soldier  like  this,  or  die  secluded  in  a  convent 
— and  she  the  only  child  of  our  faithful  Reginald  (Remold) 
de  Crove  !     I  have  been  too  rash." 

And  a  cloud  settled  on  his  brow,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
peers,  who  seldom  saw  him  evince  the  slightest  token  of  re- 
gret for  the  necessary  consequences  of  an  adopted  resolution. 

"  Hold  but  an  instant,"  said  the  Lord  Crawford,  "  it  may 
be  better  than  vour  Grace  conjectures.  Hear  but  what  this 
cavalier  has  to  say.  Speak  out,  man,  and  a  murrain  to  thee," 
he  added,  apart  to  Le  Balafre. 

But  that  blunt  soldier,  though  he  could  make  a  shift  to 
express  himself  intelligibly  enough  to  King  Louis,  to  whose 
familiarity  lie  was  habituated,  yet  found  himself  incapable 
of  enunciating  his  resolution  before  so  splendid  an  assembly 

*  See  Anachronisms.     Note  50. 
f  See  Descent  of  the  Leslies.    Note  51. 
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as  that  in  presence  of  which  he  then  stood ;  and  after  having 
turned  his  shoulders  to  the  princes,  and  preluded  with  a 
hoarse  chuckling  laugh,  and  two  or  three  tremendous  con- 
tortions of  countenance,  he  was  only  able  to  pronounce  the 
words,  "  Saunders  Souplejaw" — and  then  stuck  fast. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty  and  your  Grace/'  said  Craw- 
ford, 'f  I  must  speak  for  my  countryman  and  old  comrade. 
You  shall  understand  that  he  has  had  it  prophesied  to  him 
by  a  seer  in  his  own  land,  that  the  fortune  of  his  house  is  to 
be  made  by  marriage  ;  but  as  he  is,  like  myself,  something 
the  worse  for  the  wear, — loves  the  wine-house  better  than  a 
lady's  summer-parlor,  and,  in  short,  having  some  barrack 
tastes  and  likings  which  would  make  greatness  in  his  own 
person  rather  an  encumbrance  to  him,  he  hath  acted  by  my 
advice,  and  resigns  the  pretensions  acquired  by  the  fate  of 
slaying  William  de  la  Marck  to  him  by  whom  the  Wild  Boar 
was  actually  brought  to  bay,  who  is  his  maternal  nephew." 

"I  will  vouch  for  that  youth's  services  and  prudence/' 
said  King  Louis,  overjoyed  to  see  that  fate  had  thrown  so 
gallant  a  prize  to  one  over  whom  he  had  some  influence. 
"  Without  his  prudence  and  vigilance  we  had  been  ruined. 
It  was  he  who  made  us  aware  of  the  night-sally." 

"I  then,"  said  Charles,  "owe  him  some  reparation  for 
doubting  his  veracity." 

"And  I  can  attest  his  gallantry  as  a  man-at-arms,"  said 
Dunois. 

"But,"  interrupted  Crevecceur,  "though  the  uncle  be  a 
Scottish  gentilldtre,  that  makes  not  the  nephew  necessarily 
so." 

"He  is  of  the  house  of  Durward,"  said  Crawford,  "de- 
scended from  that  Allan  Durward  who  was  High  Steward  of 
Scotland." 

"  Nay,  if  it  be  young  Durward,"  said  Crevecceur,  "  I  say 
no  more.  Fortune  has  declared  herself  on  his  side  too  plainly 
for  me  to  struggle  farther  with  her  humorsome  ladyship  ; 
but  it  is  strange,  from  lord  to  horseboy,  how  wonderfully 
these  Scots  stick  by  each  other." 

"Highlanders,  shoulder  to  shoulder!"  answered  Lord 
Crawford,  laughing  at  the  mortification  of  the  proud  Bur- 
gundian. 

"  We  have  yet  to  inquire,"  said  Charles,  thoughtfully, 
"  what  the  fair  lady's  sentiments  may  be  towards  this  fortu- 
nate adventurer." 

"  By  the  mass  !"  said  Crevecceur,  "  I  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe  your  Grace  will  find  her  more  amenable  to 
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authority  than  on  former  occasions.  But  why  should  I 
grudge  this  youth  his  preferment,  since,  after  all,  it  is  sense, 
firmness,  and  gallantry  which  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
Wealth,  Rank,  and  Beauty  ?" 


I  had  already  sent  these  sheets  to  the  press,  concluding, 
as  I  thought,  with  a  moral  of  excellent  tendency  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  long-legged,  stout- 
hearted emigrants  from  my  native  country  who  might  be 
willing  in  stirring  times  to  take  up  the  gallant  profession  of 
cavalieros  of  fortune.  But  a  friendly  monitor,  one  of  those 
who  like  the  lump  of  sugar  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
a  tea-cup  as  well  as  the  flavor  of  the  souchong  itself,  has 
entered  a  bitter  remonstrance,  and  insists  that  1  should  give 
a  precise  and  particular  account  of  the  espousals  of  the 
young  heir  of  Glenhoulakin  and  the  lovely  Flemish  countess, 
and  tell  what  tournaments  were  held,  and  how  many  lances 
were  broken,  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion  ;  nor  withhold 
from  the  curious  reader  the  number  of  sturdy  boys  who  in- 
herited the  valor  of  Quentin  Durward,  and  of  bright  damsels 
in  whom  were  renewed  the  charms  of  Isabelle  de  Croye.  I 
replied  in  course  of  post,  that  times  were  changed,  and  publie 
weddings  were  entirely  out  of  fashion.  In  days,  traces  of 
which  I  myself  can  remember,  not  only  were  the  "  fifteen 
f riends  w  of  the  happy  pair  invited  to  witness  their  union, 
but  the  bridal  minstrelsy  still  continued,  as  in  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  to  "nod  their  heads"  till  morning  shone  on  them. 
The  sack-posset  was  eaten  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  the  stock- 
ing was  thrown,  and  the  bride's  garter  was  struggled  for  in 
presence  of  the  happy  couple  whom  Hymen  had  made  one 
flesh.  The  authors  of  the  period  were  laudably  accurate  in 
following  its  fashions.  They  spared  you  not  a  blush  of  the 
bride,  not  a  rapturous  glance  of  the  bridegroom,  not  a 
diamond  in  her  hair,  not  a  button  on  his  embroidered  waist- 
coat;  until  at  length,  with  Astraea,  "they  fairly  put  their 
characters  to  bed."  But  how  little  does  this  agree  with  the 
modest  privacy  which  induces  our  modern  brides — sweet 
bashful  darlings  !— to  steal  from  pomp  and  plate,  and  ad- 
miration and  flattery,  and,  like  honest  Shenstone, 

Seek  for  freedom  at  an  inn ! 
To   th*s«,   unquestionably,  an  exposure    of   the  circum- 
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stances  of  publicity  with  which  a  bridal  in  the  15th  eentury 
was  always  celebrated  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
disgusting.  Isabelle  de  Croye  would  be  ranked  in  their  esti- 
mation far  below  the  maid  who  milks  and  does  the  meanest 
chares;  for  even  she,  were  it  in  the  church-porch,  would 
reject  the  hand  of  her  journeyman  shoemaker  should  he 
propose  " faire  des  noces,"  as  it  is  called  on  Parisian  signs, 
instead  of  going  down  on  the  top  of  the  long  coach  to  spend 
the  honeymoon  incognito  at  Deptford  or  Greenwich.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  tell  more  of  this  matter,  but  will  steal  away 
from  the  wedding  as  Ariosto  from  that  of  Angelica,  leaving 
it  to  whom  it  may  please  to  add  farther  particulars,  after  the 
fashion  of  their  own  imagination. 

Some  better  bard  shall  sing,  in  feudal  state 
How  Braquemont's  Castle  op'd  its  Gothic  gate, 
When  on  the  wand'ring  Scot  its  lovely  heir 
Bestow'd  her  beauty  and  an  earldom  fair.* 

*  E  come  a  ritornare  in  sua  contrada 
Trovasse  e  buon  naviglio  e  miglior  tempo, 
E  dell'  India  a  Medor  desse  lo  scettro 
Forse  altri  cantera  con  miglior  plettro. 

Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  xxx.  Stanza  16. 
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Note  1. — Price  on  the  Picturesque,  p.  xxvj 

See  Price's  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  in  many  passages  ;  but  I  would  partic- 
ularize the  beautiful  and  highly  poetical  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own 
feelings  on  destroying,  at  the  dictate  of  an  improver,  an  ancient  sequestrated 
garden,  with  its  yew  hedges,  ornamented  iron  gates,  and  secluded  wilderness. 

Note  2.— Hughes's  ITINERARY,  xxxiii 

This  Journal,  or  Itinerary,  with  etchings  by  the  author,  was  published  at 
London,  1822,  8vo,  and  was  followed  by  a  volume  in  folio  [4to],  entitled  Views  in 
trie  South  of  France,  chiefly  o.i  the  Rhone,  engraved  by  \Y.  B.  Cooke,  etc.,  from 
drawings  by  P.  De  Wint,  after  original  sketches  by  John  Hughes,  Lond.  1825. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Scott,  has,  by  some  oversight,  connected  the  late 
Mr.  Skene's  name  with  Quentin  Dv/rwarp  instead  of  with  Anne  of  Geierstein. 
There  is  good  authority  for  correcting  this  (Lding). 

Note  3.— Edition  of  CENT  XOUVELLES,  p.  4 

This  editio  princcps,  which,  when  in  good  preservation,  is  much  sought  after 
by  connoisseurs,  is  entitled,  Les  Cent  Nouvetles  Nouvelles,  contenant  Cent  His- 
toires  Nouveaux,  qui  sont  moult  plaisans  a  raconter  en  toutes  bonnes  compagnies 
par  maniere  de  joyeuxet^.  Paris,  Antoine  Verard.  Sans  date  d'annee  d'impres- 
sion  ;  in-folio  gotique.    See  De  Bure. 

Note  4. — St.  Hubert,  p.  16 

Every  vocation  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  its  protecting  saint.  The  chase,  with 
its  fortunes  and  its  hazards,  the  business  of  so  many  and  the  amusement  of  all, 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  St.  Hubert.  This  silvan  saint  was  the  son  of 
Bertrand  Duke  of  Acquitaine,  and,  while  in  the  secular  state,  was  a  courtier  of 
King  Pepin.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  and  used  to  neglect  attend- 
ance on  divine  worship  for  this  amusement.  While  he  was  once  engaged  in  this 
pastime,  a  stag  appeared  before  him.  having  a  crucifix  bound  betweenhis  horns, 
a  i  1  he  he  ir  I  a  voice  which  menaced  him  with  eternal  punishment  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  his  sins.  He  retired  from  the  world  and  took  orders,  his  wife  having 
also  retreated  into  the  cloister.  Hubert  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Maestricht 
and  Liege  ;  and  from  his  zeal  in  destroying  remnants  of  idolatry  is  called  the 
Apostle  of  Ardennes  and  of  Brabant.  Those  who  were  descended  of  his  race  were 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs 

Note  5.— Covin  Tree,  p.  23 

The  large  tree  in  front  of  a  Scottish  castle  was  sometimes  called  so.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  derivation;  but  at  that  distance  from  the  castle  the  laird  re- 
ceived guests  of  rank,  and  thither  he  convoyed  them  on  their  departure. 

Note  G.—  Duke  of  Gueldres,  p.  30 

Tins  was  Adolphus,  son  of  Arnold  and  of  Catherine  de  Bourbon.  The  present 
story  has  little  to  do  with  him,  though  one  of  the  most  atrocious  characters  of 
his  time,  II"  made  war  against  his  father:  in  which  unnatural  strife  he  made 
the  old  man  prisoner,  and  used  him  with  the  most  brutal  violence,  proceeding,  it 
is  said,  even  to  the  length  of  striking  him  with  his  hand.  Arnold,  in  resentment 
of  tins  usage,  disinherited  the  unprincipled  wretch,  and  sold  to  Charles  of  Bur- 
v  whatever  rights  he  had  <  Gueldres  and  earldom  of  Zut- 

B^aryof  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Char!  d  these  possessions  to  the 

unnatural  Adolphus,  who  was  slain  in  1  !77. 
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Note  7.— Constable  St.  Paul,  p.  31 

This  part  of  Louis  XL's  reign  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Constable  St.  Paul,  who  affected  independence,  and  carried  on  intrigues  with 
England,  France,  and  Burgundy  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the  usual  fate 
of  such  versatile  politicians,  the  Constable  ended  by  drawing  upon  himself  the 
animosity  of  all  the  powerful  neighbors  whom  he  had  in  their  turn  amused  and  de- 
ceived. He  was  delivered  up  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  King  of  France, 
tried,  and  hastily  executed  for  treason,  1475. 

Note  8.— Bishop  and  Stephens,  p.  40 

Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop,  the  popular  composer,  and  sometime  professor  of  music 
in  Edinburgh  University,  died  in  1835.  Miss  Catherine  Stephens  was  a  delightful 
vocalist,  who  performed  at  the  principal  concerts  and  musical  festivals  about 
the  time  this  was  written.  In  1838  she  became  Countess  of  Essex  by  her  marriage 
with  George,  the  fifth  ear  (Laing). 

Note  9.— Use  of  Stilts,  p.  44 

The  crutches  or  stilts  which  in  Scotland  are  used  to  pass  rivers.  They  are 
employed  by  the  peasantry  of  the  country  near  Bourdeaux  to  traverse  those 
deserts  of  loose  sand  called  Landes. 

Note  10.—"  Better  Kind  Fremit,"  etc.,  p.  55 

"Better  kind  strangers  than  estranged  kindred.'1  The  motto  is  engraved  on 
a  dirk  belonging  to  a  person  who  had  but  too  much  reason  to  choose  such  a  de- 
vice. It  was  left  by  him  to  my  father,  and  is  connected  with  a  strange  course  of 
adventures,  which  may  one  day  be  told.    The  weapon  is  now  in  my  possession. 

Note  11. — Skene  Dhu,  p.  58 

Black  knife  ;  a  species  of  knife  without  clasp  or  hinge,  formerly  much  used  by 
the  Highlanders,  who  seldom  traveled  without  such  an  ugly  weapon,  though  ft 
is  now  rarely  used. 

Note  12. — Gipsies  or  Bohemians,  p.  59 

In  a  former  volume  (Guy  Mannering)  of  this  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
the  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  gipsies  as  they  are  found  in  Scotland. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  this  extraordinary  variety  of  the  human  race  exists  in 
nearly  the  same  primitive  state,  speaking  the  same  language,  in  almost  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  conforming  in  certain  respects  to  the  manners  of  the 
people  around  them,  but  yet  remaining  separated  from  them  by  certain  material 
distinctions,  in  which  they  correspond  with  each  other,  and  thus  maintain  their 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  race.  Their  first  appearance  in  Europe 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  various  bands  of  this 
singular  people  appeared  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  They  claimed  an 
Egyptian  descent,'and  their  features  attested  that  they  were  of  Eastern  origin. 
The  account  given  by  these  singular  people  was,  that  it  was  appointed  to  them, 
as  a  penance,  to  travel  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  apology  was  probably 
selected  as  being  most  congenial  to  the  superstitions  of  the  countries  which  they 
visited.  Their  appearance,  however,  and  manners  strongly  contradicted  the 
allegation  that  they  traveled  from  any  religious  motive. 

Their  dress  and  accoutrements  were  at  once  showy  and  squalid;  those  who 
acted  as  captains  and  leaders  of  any  horde,  and  such  always  appeared  as  their 
commanders,  were  arrayed  in  dresses  of  the  most  showy  colors,  such  as  scarlet 
or  light  green,  were  well  mounted,  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  and  counts,  and 
affected  considerable  consequence.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  were  most  miserable 
in  their  diet  and  apparel,  fed  without  hesitation  on  animals  which  had  died  of 
disease,  and  were  clad  in  filthy  and  scanty  rags,  which  hardly  sufficed  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  common]  decency.  Their  complexion  -was  positively  East- 
ern, approaching  to  that  of  the  Hindoos. 

Their  manners  were  as  depraved  as  their  appearance  was  poor  and  beggarly. 
The  men  wera  in  general  thieves,  and  the  women  of  the  most  abandoned  char- 
acter. The  f«w  arts  which  they  studied  with  success  were  of  a  slight  and  idle, 
though  ingenious,  description.  They  practised  working  in  iron,  but  never  upon 
any  great  scale.  Many  were  good  sportsmen,  good  musicians,  and  masters,  in  a 
word,  of  all  tko*e  trivial  arts  the  practise  of  which  is  little  better  than  mere  idle- 
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noss.  But  their  ingenuity  never  ascended  into  industry.  Two  or  three  other 
peculiarities  seem  to  have  distinguished  them  in  all  countries.  Their  pretensions 
to  read  fortunes,  by  palmistry  and  by  astrology,  acquired  them  sometimes  re- 
spect, but  oftener  drew  them  under  suspicion  as  sorcerers;  and  lastly,  the  uni- 
versal accusation  that  they  augmented  their  horde  by  stealing  children  subjected 
them  to  doubt  and  execration.  From  this  it  happened  that  the  pretension  set 
up  by  these  wanderers  of  being  pilgrims  in  the  act  of  penance,  although  it  was 
at  first  admitted,  and  in  many  instances  obtained  them  protection  from  the 
governments  of  the  countries  through  which  they  traveled,  was  afterwards 
totally  disbelieved,  and  they  were  considered  as  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagrants  ; 
they  incurred  almost  everywhere  sentence  of  banishment,  and.  where  suffered 
to  remain,  were  rather  objects  of  persecution  than  of  protection  from  the.  law. 

There  is  a  curious  and  accurate  account  of  their  arrival  in  France  in  the  journal 
of  a  doctor  of  theology,  which  is  preserved  and  published  by  the  learned  Pasquier 
[Les  Recherches  dela  France,  iv.  chap.  xix.  1 723 J .  The  following  is  an  extract : — 
"On  August  27th,  1427,  came  to  Paris  twelve  penitents,  peuanciers  (penance 
doers),  as  they  called  themselves,  viz.  a  duke,  an  earl,  and  ten  men.  all  on  horse- 
back, and  calling  themselves  good  Christians.  They  were  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
gave  out  that,  not  long  before,  the  Christians  had  subdued  their  country,  and 
obliged  them  to  embrace  Christianity  on  pain  of  being  put  to  death.  Those  who 
were  baptized  were  great  lords  in  their  own  country,  and  had  a  king  and  queen 
there.  Soon  after  their  conversion,  the  Saracens  overran  the  country,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  renounce  Christianity.  When  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King 
of  Poland,  and  other  Christian  princess  heard  of  this,  they  fell  upon  them,  and 
obliged  the  whole  of  them,  both  great  and  small,  to  quit  the  country  and  go  to  the 
Pope  at  Rome,  who  enjoined  them  seven  years'  penance  to  wander  over  the 
world,  without  lying  in  a  bed. 

"  They  had  been  wandering  five  years  wdien  they  came  to  Paris  first;  the 
principal  people,  and  soon  after  the  commonalty,  about  100  or  120,  reduced  (ac- 
cording to  their  own  account)  from  1000  or  1200,  when  they  went  from  home,  the 
rest  being  dead,  with  their  king  and  queen.  They  were  lodged  by  the  police  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  at  Chapel  St.  Denis. 

"  Nearly  all  of  them  had  their  ears  bored,  and  wore  two  silver  rings  in  each, 
which  they  said  were  esteemed  ornaments  in  their  country.  The  men  were 
black,  their  hair  curled  ;  the  women  remarkably  black,  their  only  clothes  a  large 
old  duffle  garment,  tied  over  the  shoulders  with  a  cloth  or  cord,  and  under  it  a 
miserable  rocket.  In  short,  they  were  the  most  poor  miserable  creatures  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  France  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  there  were 
among  them  women  who,  by  looking  into  people's  hands,  told  their  fortunes,  and 
what  was  worse,  they  picked  people's  pockets  of  their  money,  and  got  it  into 
their  own,  by  telling  these  things  through  airy  magic,  et  cce/era." 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenious  account  of  themselves  rendered  by  these  gipsies, 
the  Bishop  of  Paris  ordered  a  friar,  called  Le  Petit  Jacobin,  to  pi'each  a  sermon, 
excommunicating  all  the  men  and  women  who  had  had  recourse  to  these  Bohe- 
mians on  the  subject  of  the  future,  and  shown  their  hands  for  that  purpose. 
They  departed  from  Paris  for  Pontoise  in  the  month  of  September. 

Pasquier  remarks  upon  this  singular  journal,  that,  however  the  story  of  a 
penance  savors  of  a  trick,  these  people  wandered  up  and  down  France,  under 
the  eye,  and  with  the  knowledge,  of  the  magistrates,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1561  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  against 
them  in  that  kingdom. 

The  arrival  of  the  Egyptians,  as  these  singular  people  were  called,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  corresponds  with  the  period  in  which  Timur  or  Tamerlane  in- 
vaded Hindostan,  affording  its  natives  the  choice  between  the  Koran  and  death. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  wanderers  consisted  originally  of  the  Hindo- 
stanee  tribes,  who,  displaced, and  flying  from  the  sabres  of  the  Mahommedans, 
undertook  this  species  of  wrandering  life,  without  well  knowing  whither  they 
were  going.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  the  band,  as  it  now  exists,  is  much  mingled 
with  Europeans  ;  but  most  of  these  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  among 
them,  and  learned  all  their  practices. 

It  is  strong  evidence  of  this,  that  when  they  are  in  closest  contact  with  the 
ordinary  peasants  around  them,  they  still  keep  their  language  a  mystery.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hindostanee,  from  the  speci- 
mens produced  by  Grellmaen,  Hoyland,  and  others,  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  But  the  Author  has,  besides  their  authority,  personal  occasion  to  know 
that  an  individual,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  availing  himself  with  patience  and 
assiduity  of  such  opportunities  as  offered,  has  made  himself  capable  of  convers- 
ing with  any  gipsy  whom  he  meets,  or  can,  like  the  royal  Hal,  drink  with  any 
tinker  in  his  own  language.  The  astonishment  excited  among  these  vagrants  on 
finding  a  stranger  participant  of  their  mystery  occasions  very  ludicrious  scenes. 
It  is  hoped  this  gentleman  will  publish  the  knowledge  he  possesses  on  so  singular' 
a  topic. 
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There  are  prudential  reasons  for  postponing  this  disclosure  at  present  ;  for 
although  much  more  reconciled  to  society  since  they  have  been  less  the  objects 
of  lej^al  persecution,  the  gipsies  are  still  a  ferocious  and  vindictive  people. 

But  notwithstanding  this  is  certainly  the  case.  I  cannot  but  add.  from  my  own 
observation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  the  manners  of  these  vagrant  tribes  are 
much  ameliorated,  that  I  have  known  individuals  amongst  them  who  have  united 
themselves  to  civilized  society,  and  maintain  respectable  characters,  and  that 
great  alteration  has  been  wrought  in  their  cleanliness  and  general  mode  of  life. 

Note  13.— Petit-Andre,  p.  63 

One  of  these  two  persons,  I  learned  from  the  Chronique  de  Jean  de  Troyes, 
but  too  late  to  avail  myself  of  the  information,  might  with  more  accuracy  have 
been  called  Petit- Jean  than  Petit-Andre.  This  was  actually  the  name  of  the  son 
of  Henry  de  Cousin,  master  executioner  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  Con- 
st able  St.  Paul  was  executed  by  him  with  such  dexterity  that  the  head,  when 
struck  off,  struck  the  ground  at  the  same  time  with  the  body.    This  was  in  1475. — 

The  History  of  Louis  XI.,  King  of  France,  attributed  to  Jean  de  Troyes,  forms 
a  supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines.  It  was  originally  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Chronicles  of  the  very  Christian  and  very  Victorious  Louis 
of  Valois,  etc.,  1400  to  1483  ;  but  was  afterwards  vulgarly  called  La  Chronique 
Scandalense. 

A  convenient  edition  of  the  translation  of  Comines  and  this  supplement  forms 
two  volumes  of  Bonn's  series  of  French  Memoirs  {Laing). 

Note  14. — Quarrels  of  Scottish  Archers,  p.  72 

Such  disputes  between  the  Scots  Guards  and  the  other  constituted  authorities 
of  the  ordinary  military  corps  often  occurred.  In  1474,  two  [three]  Scotsmen 
had  been  concerned  in  robbing  John  Pensart,  a  fishmonger,  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  They  were  accordingly  apprehended  by  Philip  du  Four,  provost,  with 
some  of  his  followers.  But  ere  they  could  lodge  one  of  them,  called  Mortimer, 
in  the  prison  of  the  Chas'ellet,  they  were  attacked  by  two  archers  of  the  King's 
Scottish  Guard,  who  rescued  the  prisoner.  See  Chronique  de  Jean  de  Troyes,  at 
the  said  year,  1474. 

Note  15.— Scottish  Auxiliaries,  p.  74 

In  both  these  battles,  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  of  France,  under  Stewart  Earl  of 
Buchan,  were  distinguished.  At  Beauge  they  were  victorious,  killing  the  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Henry  V.'s  brother,  and  cutting  off  his  army.  At  Vernoil  they  were 
defeated  and  nearly  extirpated. 

Note  16.— Oliver  Dain,  p.  84 

Oliver's  name,  or  nickname,  was  Le  Diable.  which  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
public  hatred,  in  exchange  for  Le  Daim,  or  Le  Dain.  He  was  originally  the 
King's  barber,  but  afterwards  a  favorite  counselor. 

Note  17. — Card-Playing,  p.  91 

Dr.  Dryasdust  here  remarks  that  cards,  said  to  have  been  invented  in  a  pre- 
ceding reign,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  V.  [VI.]  during  the  intervals  of  his 
mental  disorder,  seems  speedily  to  have  become  common  among  the  courtiers, 
since  they  already  furnished  Louis  XL  with  a  metaphor.  The  same  proverb  was 
quoted  by  Durandarte,  in  the  enchanted  cave  of  Montesinos.  The  alleged  origin 
of  the  invention  of  cards  produced  one  of  the  shrewdest  replies  I  have  ever  heard 
given  in  evidence.  It  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  to  a  coun- 
sel of  great  eminence  at  the  Scottish  bar.  The  Doctor's  testimony  went  to  prove 
the  insanity  of  the  party  whose  mental  capacity  was  the  point  at  issue.  On  a 
cross-interrogation, he  admitted  that  the  person  in  question  played  admirably  at 
whist.  "And  do  you  seriously  say,  doctor,"  said  the  learned  counsel,  "  that  a 
person  having  a  superior  capacity  for  a  game  so  difficult,  and  which  requires  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree  memory,  judgment,  and  combination,  can  be  at  the  same 
time  deranged  in  his  understanding  ? "  '■  I  am  no  card-player,"  said  the  doctro' 
•with  great  address,  "  but  I  have  read  in  history  that  cards  were  invented  for  the 
.amusement  of  an  insane  king."    The  consequences  of  this  reply  were  decisive. 

Note  18.— Order  of  Golden  Fleece,  p.  92 
The  military  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good, 
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Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1429,  the  King  of  Spain  being  grand-master  of 
the  order,  as  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  number  of  kuights  was  limited  to  thirty* 
one  (LaiiKj). 

Note  19. —Louis  and  his  Daughter,  p.  101 

Here  the  King  touches  on  the  very  purpose  for  which  he  pressed  on  the  match 
with  such  tyrannic  severity,  which  was,  that,  as  the  Princess's  personal  deform- 
ity admitted  little  chance  of  its  being  fruitful,  the  branch  of  Orleans,  which  was 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  might  be,  by  the  want  of  heirs,  weakened  or 
extinguished.  In  a  letter  to  the  Compte  de  bammartin,  Louis  speaking  of  his 
daughter's  match,  says,  "  Qu'ils  n'auroient  pas  beaucoup  d'embarras  a  nourrir 
les  enfans  que  naitrofent  de  leur  union  ;  mais  cependant  elle  aura  lieu,  quelque 
chose  qu*on  en  puisse  dire.*'— AVraxall's  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  note. 

Note  20. — Balue's  Horsemanship,  p.  102 

A  friendly,  though  unknown,  correspondent  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  alleging  that  the  cardinal  was  a  bad  rider.  If  so,  I  owe  his 
memory  an  apology  ;  for  there  are  few  men  who,  until  my  latter  days,  have  loved 
that  exercise  better  than  myself.  But  the  cardinal  may  have  been  an  indiff erent 
horseman,  though  he  wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the  clangers  of  the 
chase.  He  was  a  man  of  assumption  and  ostentation,  as  he  showed  at  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1465,  where,  contrary  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  war,  he  mounted 
guard  during  the  night  with  an  unusual  sound  of  clarions,  trumpets,  and  other 
instruments.  In  imputing  to  the  cardinal  a  want  of  skill  in  horsemanship.  I 
recollected  his  adventure  in  Paris  when  attacked  by  assassins,  on  which  occasion 
his  mule,  being  scared  by  the  crowd,  ran  away  with  the  rider,  and  taking  its 
course  to  a  monastery,  to  the  abbot  of  which  he  formerly  belonged,  was  the 
means  of  saving  his  master's  life. — See  Jean  de  Troyes"s  Chronicle. 

Note  21.— Louis  XL  and  Charlemagne,  p.  113 

Charlemagne,  I  suppose  on  account  of  his  unsparing  rigor  to  the  Saxons  and 
other  heathen,  was  accounted  a  saint  during  the  dark  ages;  and  Louis  XL,  as 
one  of  his  successors,  honored  his  shrine  with  peculiar  observance. 

Note  22.— Murder  of  Douglas,  p.  117 

The  Princess  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  King  James  the  First,  when  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  married  to  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  on  the  6th  of  July  1436.  It  proved  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  the 
accomplished  princess  (her  husband  not  succeeding  till  1461  to  the  throne  of 
France)  died  without  issue,  August  1445,  in  her  twenty-third  year,  it  is  said  of 
a  broken  heart.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  fate  of  James  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  a  safe-conduct,  after  several  acts  of  rebellion,  visited 
James  the  Second  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling.  The  king,  irritated  by  some  per- 
sonal affront,  but  quite  unpremeditated,  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  Douglas, 
who  received  his  mortal  wound  from  Sir  Patrick  Grey,  one  of  the  king's  attend- 
ants (who  ha<l  previously  vowed  revenge  against  the  proud  earl),  on  the  22d 
February  1452  (Laing). 

Note  23. — Louis's  Humor,  p.  121 

The  nature  of  Louis  XL's  coarse  humor  may  be  guessed  at  by  those  who  have 

f>erused  the  Cent  Nowvelles  Nouveiles,  which  are  grosser  than  most  similar  col- 
ections  of  the  age. — 

The  work  is  dedicated  by  its  anonymous  author  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Louis  XI.  It  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1486  by  Antoine  Verard, 
and,  according  to  Burnet,  afterwards  passed  through  ten  editions  (Laing). 

Note  24.— Galeotti,  p.  148 

Martius  Galeotti  was  a  native  of  Narni,  in  Umbria.  He  was  secretary  to 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  John  Corvinus.  While 
at  his  court,  lie  composed  a  work,  J)e  Jocose  Dictis  et  Fojctit  Regis  Matthice 
Corvini.  He  left  Hungary  in  1477,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Venice  on  a  charge 
of  having  propagated  heterodox  opinions  in  a  treatise  entitled,  De  Homine  /n- 
terioreei  Corporeejus.  He  was  obiiged  to  recant  some  of  these  doctrines,  and 
might  have  suffered  seriously  but  for  the  protection  of  Sextus  IV.,  then  Pope, 
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who  had  been  one  of  his  scholars.    He  went  to  France,  attached  himself  to  Louis 
XL,  and  died  in  his  service. 

Note  25.— Invention  of  Printing,  p.  149 

The  invention  of  printing  was  really  first  practised  at  Mavence.  on  the  Rhine. 
While  the  first  book  issued  from  that  press  bears  the  date  1467,  the  first  from 

Frankfort  is  dated  1507  (Laing).     [This  ignores  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of 
Coster  of  Haarlem.] 

Note  26.— Religion  of  the  Bohemians,  p.  173 

Itwas  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  character  of  these  wanderers  that  they  did 
not,  like  the  Jews,  whom  they  otherwise  resembled  in  some  particulars,  possess 
or  profess  any  particular  religion,  whether  in  form  or  principle.  They  readily 
conformed,  as  far  as  might  be  required,  with  the  religion  of  any  country  in  which 
they  happened  to  sojourn,  nor  did  they  ever  practise  it  more  than  was  demanded 
of  them.  It  is  certain  that  in  India  they  embraced  neither  the  tenets  of  the 
religion  of  Bramah  nor  of  Mahomet.  They  have  hence  been  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  outcast  East  Indian  tribes  of  Nuts  or  Parias.  Their  want  of  i 
ion  is  supplied  by  a  good  deal  of  superstition.  Such  of  their  ritual  as  can  be 
discovered,  for  example  that  belonging  to  marriage,  is  savage  in  the  extreme, 
and  resembles  the  customs  of  the  Hottentots  more  than  of  any  civilized  people. 
They  adopt  various  observances,  picked  up  from  the  religion  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  the  custom  of  the  tribes  on  the  Borders  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  attribute  success  to  those  journeys  which  are  com- 
menced by  passing  through  the  parish  church  ;  and  they  usually  try  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  beadle  to  do  so  when  the  church  is  empty,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  is  not  considered  as  essential  to  the  omen.  They  are, 
therefore,  totally  devoid  of  any  effectual  sense  of  religion:  and  the  higher  or 
more  instructed  class  may  be  considered  as  acknowledging  no  deity  save  those 
of  Epicurus,  and  such  is  described  as  being  the  faith,  or  no  faith,  of  Hayraddin 
Maugrabin. 

I  may  here  take  notice  that  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  this  indolent  and 
voluptuous  people  than  being  forced  to  follow  any  regular  profession.  When 
Paris  was  garrisoned  by  the  Allied  troops  in  the  year  Iel5,  the  .Author  was  walk- 
ing with  a  British  officer  near  a  post  held  by  the  Prussian  troops.  He  happened 
at  the  time  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  was  about,  while  passing  the  sentinel,  to  take 
it  out  of  his  mouth,  in  compliance  with  a  general  regulation  to  that  effect,  when, 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passengers,  the  soldier  addressed  them  in 
these  words  : — "  Rauchen  sie  immerfort ;  verdammt  sey  der  P.  eussiche  Dienst !  " 
that  is.  "  Smoke  away  ;  may  the  Prussian  service  be  d — d  !  "  Upon  looking  closely 
at  the  man.  he  seemed  plainly  to  be  a  zigeuner,  or  gipsy,  who  took  this  method 
of  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him.  When  the  risk  he 
ran  by  doint?  so  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  argue  a  deep  degree  of  dislike 
which  could  make  him  commit  himself  so  unwarily.  If  he  had  been  overheard 
by  a  sergeant  or  corporal,  the  priigel  would  have  been  the  slightest  instrument 
of  punishment  employed. 

Note  27. — Wolf  Superstition,  p.  201 

Vox  quoque  Mcerim 
Jam  fugit  ipsa  ;  lupi  Mcerim  videre  priores. 

"\  iRGiLii  E.loga,  ix. 

The  commentators  add,  in  explanation  of  this  passage,  the  opinion  of  Pliny  : 
"  The  being  beheld  by  a  wolf  in  Italy  is  accounted  noxious,  an  is  supposed  to 
take  away  the  speech  of  a  man,  if  these  animals  behold  him  ere  he  sees  them.'" 

Note  28. — The  Squire  of  Lowe  Degree,  p.  211 

There  are  two  written  black-letter  editions  of  this  old  English  poem  or  tale, 
but  only  one  perfect  copy  is  known,  from  which  it  was  reprinted  by  Ritson,  in 
his  Ancient  National  Romances,  1802;  and  since,  more  accurately,  in  Mr.  Haz- 
litt's  collected  Remains  of  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England,  1806  (Laing) 

Note  29. — Quentin's  Adventure  at  Liege,  p.  220 

The  adventure  of  Quentin  at  Liege  may  be  thought  overstrained,  yet  it  is  ex- 
traordinary what  slight  circumstances  will  influence  the  public  mind  in  a  moment 
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of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Most  readers  must  remember  that,  when  the  Dutch 
were  on  the  point  of  rising  against  the  French  yoke,  their  zeal  for  liberation  re- 
ceived a  stroug  impulse  from  the  landing  of  a  person  in  a  British  volunteer  uni- 
form, whose  presence,  though  that  of  a  private  individual,  was  received  as  a 
guaranty  of  succors  frozn  England. 

Note  30.— Battle  of  St.  Tron,  p.  238 

Fought  by  the  insurgents  of  Liege  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the 
Bold,  when  Count  of  Charolais,  in  which  the  people  of  Liege  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter. 

Note  31.— Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  p.  251 

In  assigning  the  present  date  to  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  history  has  been  violated.  It  is  true  that  the  bishop  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  insurgents  of  that  city.  It  is  also  true  that  the  report  of  the  insurrection 
came  to  Charles  with  a  rumor  that  the  bishop  was  slaia,  which  excited  his  indig- 
nation against  Louis,  who  was  then  in  his  power.  But  these  things  happened  in 
1467,  and  the  bishop's  murder  did  not  take  place  till  1482.  In  the  months  of  August 
and  September  of  that  year,  William  de  la  Marck,  called  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  discontented  citizens  of  Liege  against 
their  bishop,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  being  aided  with  considerable  sums  of  money  by 
the  King  of  France.  By  this  means,  and  the  assistance  of  many  murderers  and 
banditti,  who  thronged  to  him  as  to  a  leader  befitting  them,  De  la  Marck  assem- 
bled a  body  of  troops,  whom  he  dressed  in  scarlet  as  a  uniform,  with  a  boar's 
head  on  the  left  sleeve.  With  this  little  army  he  approached  the  city  of  Liege. 
Upon  this  the  citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  came  to  their  bishop' 
and,  offering  to  stand  by  him  to  the  death,  exhorted  him  to  march  out  against 
these  robbers.  The  bishop,  therefore,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  troops  of 
his  own,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Liege.  But  so  soon  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  citizens,  as  before  agreed,  fled  from  the  bishop's 
banner,  and  he  was  left  with  his  own  handful  of  adherents.  At  this  moment  De 
la  Marck  charged  at  the  head  of  his  banditti  with  the  expected  success.  The 
bishop  was  brought  before  the  profligate  knight,  who  first  cut  him  over  the  face, 
then  murdered  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  exposed  naked 
in  the  great  square  of  Liege  before  St.  Lambert's  cathedral. 

Such  is  the  actual  narrative  of  a  tragedy  which  struck  with  horror  the  people 
of  the  time.  The  murder  of  the  bishop  has  been  fifteen  years  antedated  in  the 
text,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  of  romances  will  easily  appreciate. 

Note  32.— Schwarzreiters,  p.  270 

Fynes  Morrison  describes  this  species  of  soldiery  as  follows  :— "  He  that  at  this 
day  looks  upon  their  Schwartz  reytern  (that  is,  black  horsemen)  must  confess 
that,  to  make  their  horses  and  boots  shine,  they  make  themselves  as  black  as 
collyers.  These  horsemen  wear  black  clothes,  and  poor  though  they  be,  yet 
spend  no  small  time  in  brushing  them.  The  most  of  them  have  black  horses, 
which,  while  they  painfully  dress,  and  fas  I  said)  delight  to  have  their  boots  and 
shoes  shine  with  blacking  stuff,  their  hands  and  faces  become  black,  and  thereof 
they  have  their  foresaid  name.  Yea  I  have  heard  (iornians  say  that  they  do  thus 
make  themselves  black  to  seem  more  terrible  to  their  enemies." — Itinerary,  edi- 
tion 1017'  [Part  III.],  p.  165. 

Note  33.— Peronne,  p.  285 

Indeed,  though  lying  on  an  exposed  and  warlike  frontier,  it  was  never  taken  by 
an  enemy,  but  preserved  the  proud  name  of  Peronne  la  Pucelle.  until  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  a  great  destroyer  of  that  sort  of  reputation,  took  the  place  in  the 
memorable  advance  upon  Paris  in  1815. 

Note  34.— D'Hymbercourt,  p.  286 

D'Hymbercourt,  or  Imbercourt,  was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent 
with  the  Chancellor  of  Burgundy  in  the  year  1477.  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  appeared  in  mourning  in  the  market-place,  and  with  tears 
besought  the  life  of  her  servants  from  her  insurgent  subjects,  but  in  vain. 

Note  35.— Philip  des  Comines,  p.  287 

Philip  des  Comings  was  described  in  lh^  former  editions  of  this  work  as  a  little 
man,  fitted  rather  fer  counsel  than  action.     This  was  a  description  n.ade  at  a 
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venture,  to  vary  the  military  portraits  with  which  the  age  and  work  abound. 
Sleidan  the  historian,  upon  the  authority  of  Matthieu  d  Arves,  who  knew  Philip 
des  Comines,  and  had  served  in  his  household,  says  he  was  a  man  of  tall  stature 
and  a  noble  presence.  The  learned  Monsieur  Petitot.  editor  of  the  edition  of 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  Hisotry  of  France,  a  work  of  great  value,  intimates  that 
Philip  des  Comines  made  a  figure  at  the  games  of  chivalry  and  pageants  ex- 
hibited on  the  wedding  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  with  Margaret  of  England  in  1408. 
See  the  Chronicle  of  Jean  de  Troyes,  in  Petitot's  edition  of  the  Memoirea  Relatifs 
d  VHistoire  de  France  [first  series],  vol.  xiii.  p.  375,  note.  I  have  looked  into 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  who,  in  lib.  ii.  chapter  iv.  of  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  ample 
account  of  these  "fierce  vanities,''  containing  as  many  miscellaneous  articles  as 
the  reticule  of  the  old  merchant  of  Peter  Schtemiht,  who  bought  shadows,  and 
carried  with  him  in  his  bag  whatever  anyone  could  wish  or  demand  in  return. 
There  are  in  that  splendid  description  knights,  dames,  pages,  and  archers,  g 
store  besides  of  castles,  riery  dragons,  and  dromedaries  ;  there  are  leo,"  r.rds  rid- 
ing upon  lions;  there  are  rocks,  orchards,  fountains,  spears  broken  and  whole, 
and  t.;e  twelve  labors  of  Hercules.  In  surf)  a  brilliant  medley  I  had  some  trouble 
in  finding  Philip  des  Comines.  He  is  the  first  named,  however,  of  a  gallant  band 
of  assailants,  knights,  and  noblemen,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who.  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  their  leader,  encountered,  in  a  general  tourney,  with  a  party 
of  the  same  number  under  the  profligate  Adolf  of  Cleves,  who  acted  as  challenger, 
by  the  romantic  title  of  Arbre  d'Or.  The  encounter,  though  with  arms  of  court- 
esy, was  very  fierce,  and  separated  by  main  force,  not  without  difficulty.  Philip 
des  Comines  has,  therefore,  a  title  to  be  accounted  tarn  Marie  quam  Mercurio, 
though,  when  we  consider  the  obscurity  which  has  settled  on  the  rest  of  this 
troupe  doree,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  estimate  the  most  valuable  of  his  qualifications. 
[Compare  also  Note  45,  p.  413.] 

Note  36. — Meeting  of  Louis  and  Charles  after  the  Battle  of 
Moxtl'hery,  p.  288 

After  the  battle  of  MontPhery,  in  14G5,  Charles,  then  Compte  de  Charolais,  had 
an  interview  with  Louis  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  each  at  the  head  of  a  small 
party.  The  two  princes  dismounted  and  walked  together,  so  deeply  engaged  in 
discussing  the  business  of  their  meeting,  that  Charles  forgot  the  peculiarity  of 
his  situation  ;  and  when  Louis  turned  back  towards  the  town  of  Paris,  from 
which  he  came,  the  Count  of  Charolais  kept  him  company  so  far  as  to  pass  the 
line  of  outworks  with  which  Paris  was  surrounded,  and  enter  a  field-work  which 
communicated  with  the  town  by  a  trench.    At  this  period  he  had  only  five  or  six 

Eersons  in  company  with  him.  His  escort  caught  an  alarm  for  his  safety,  and 
is  principal  followers  rode  forward  from  where  he  had  left  them,  remembering 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  assassinated  at  Montereau  in  a  similar  parley,  on 
10th  September  1419.  To  their  great  joy  the  count  returned  uninjured,  accom- 
panied with  a  guard  belonging  to  Louis.  The  Burgundians  taxed  him  with  rash- 
ness in  no  measured  terms.  "  Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  Charles  ;  l;  I  acknowledge 
the  extent  of  my  folly,  but  I  was  not  aware  what  I  was  doing  till  I  entered  the  re- 
doubt."— Memoires  de  Philippe  des  Comines,  chap.  xiii. 

Louis  was  much  praised  for  his  good  faith  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  duke  should  call  it  to  recollection  when  his  enemy  so  unexpectedly  put 
himself  in  his  power  by  his  visit  to  Peronne. 

Note  37.— Louis's  Suspicious  Character,  p.  296 

The  arrival  of  three  brothers,  princes  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  of  Monseigneur  de 
Lau,  whom  the  King  had  long  detained  in  prison,  of  Sire  Poncet  de  Riviere,  and 
the  Seigneur  d'Urfe — who,  by  the  way,  as  [ancestor  of]  a  romance  writer  of  a 
peculiar  turn,  might  have  been  happily  enough  introduced  into  the  present  work, 
but  the  fate  of  the  Euphuist  was  a  warning  to  the  Author— all  of  these  nobles 
bearing  the  emblem  of  Burgundy,  the  cross,  namely,  of  St.  Andrew,  inspired 
Lotus  with  so  much  suspicion  that  he  very  impolitically  demanded  to  be  lodged 
in  the  old  Castle  of  Peronne,  and  tints  rendered  himself  an  absolute  captive. — See 
Comines's  Memoirs  for  the  Year  1408. 

Note  38.— Historical  Epitome,  p.  321 

The  historical  facts  attending  this  celebrated  interview  are  expounded  and  en- 
larged upon  in  chapter  xxvii.  Agents  sent  by  Louis  had  tempted  the  people  of 
Liege  to  rebel  against  their  superior,  Duke  Charles,  and  persecute  and  murder 
their  bishop.  But  Louis  was  not  prepared  for  their  acting  with  such  prompti- 
tude. They  flew  to  arms  with  the  temerity  of  a  fickle  rabble,  took  the  bi 
prisoner,  menaced  and  insulted  him,  and  tore  to  pieces  one  or  two  of  his  cations. 
The  news  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  moment  when  Louis  had  so 
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unguardedly  placed  himself  In  his  power  ;  and  the  consequence  was.  that  Charles 
placed  guards  on  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  and,  deeply  resenting  the  treachery  of 

the  King  of  France  in  exciting  sedition  in  his  dominions,  while  he  pretended  "the 
most  intimate  friendship,  he  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  put  Louis  to 
death. 

Three  days  Louis  was  detained  in  this  very  precarious  situation  ;  at*J  it  was 
only  his  profuse  liberality  amongst  Charles's  favorites  and  courtiers  which 
finally  ensured  him  from  death  or  deposition.  Comines,  who  was  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  chamberlain  at  the  time  and  slept  in  his  apartment,  says  Charles 
neither  undressed  nor  slept,  but  Hung  himself  from  time  to  time  on  the  bed,  and 
at  other  times  wildly  traversed  the  apartment.  It  was  long  before  his  violent 
temper  became  in  any  degree  tractable.  At  length  he  only  agreed  to  <iive  Louis 
his  liberty  on  condition  of  his  accompanying  him  in  person  against,  ami  employ. 
ing  his  troops  in  subduing,  the  mutineers  whom  his  intrigues  had  instigated  to 
arms. 

This  was  a  bitter  and  degrading  alternative.  But  Louis,  seeing  no  other  mode 
of  compounding  for  the  effects  of  his  rashness,  not  only  submitted  to  this  dis- 
creditable condition,  but  swore  to  it  upon  a  crucifix  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Charlemagne.  These  particulars  are  from  Comines.  There  is  a  succinct  epitome 
of  them  in  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  History  of  France,  vol.  i. 

Note  39.— Punishment  of  Balue,  p.  328 

Louis  kept  his  promise  of  vengeance  against  Cardinal  La  Balue,  whom  he  al- 
ways blamed  as  having  betrayed  him  to  Burgundy.  After  he  had  returned  to  his 
own  kingdom,  he  caused  his  iate  favorite  to  be  immured  in  one  of  the  iron  cages 
at  Loches.  These  were  constructed  with  horrible  ingenuity,  so  that  a  person  of 
ordinary  size  could  neither  stand  up  at  his  full  height  nor  lie  lengthwise  it  them. 
Some  ascribe  this  horrible  device  to  Balue  himself.  At  any  rate,  he  was  confined 
in  one  of  these  dens  for  eleven  years,  nor  did  Louis  permit  him  to  be  liberated 
till  his  last  illness. 

Note  40.— Prayer  of  Louis  XL,  p.  329 

While  I  perused  these  passages  in  the  old  manuscript  chronicle,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  astonished  that  an  intellect  acute  as  that  or  Louis  XL  certainly  was 
could  so  delude  itself  by  a  sort  of  superstition  of  which  one  would  think  the 
stupidest  savages  incapable  ;  but  the  terms  of  the  King's  prayer,  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, as  preserved  by  Brantome,  are  of  a  tenor  fully  as  extraordinary.  It  is 
that  which,  being  overheard  by  a  fool  or  jester,  was  by  him  made  public,  and  let 
in  light  on  an  act  of  fratricide  which  might  never  have  been  suspected.  The 
way  in  which  the  story  is  narrated  by  the  corrupted  courtier,  who  could  jest 
with  all  that  is  criminal  as  well  as  with  all  that  is  profligate,  is  worthy  the  reader's 
notice;  for  such  actions  are  seldom  done  where  there  are  not  men  with  hearts  of 
the  nether  millstone,  capable  and  willing  to  make  them  matters  of  laughter. 

Among  the  numerous  good  tricks  of  dissimulation,  feints,  and  finesses  of  gal- 
lantry which  the  good  King  (Louis  XI.)  did  in  his  time,  he  put  to  death  his 
brother,  the  Duke  de  Guyenne,  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke  least  thought  of 
such  a  thine:,  and  while  the  King  was  making  the  greatest  show  of  love  to  him 
during  his  life,  and  of  affection  for  him  at  his  death,  managing  the  whole  concern 
witli  so  much  art  that  it  would  never  have  been  known  had  not  the  King  taken 
into  his  own  service  a  fool  who  had  belonged  to  his  deceased  brother.  But  it 
chanced  that  Louis,  being  engaged  in  his  devout  prayers  and  orisons  at  the  high 
altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Ch'ry,  whom  he  called  his  good  patroness,  and  no  person 
nigh  except  this  fool,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  was  within  earshot,  he  thus 
gave  vent  to  his  pious  homilies  : 

"  Ah,  my  good  Lady,  my  gentle  mistress,  my  only  friend,  in  whom  alone  I  have 
resource,  I  pray  you  to  supplicate  God  in  my  behalf,  and  to  be  my  advocate  with 
Him  that  He  may  pardon  me  the  death  of  my  brother,  whom  I  caused  to  be 
poisoned  by  that  wicked  abbot  of  St.  John.  I  confess  my  guilt  to  thee  as  to  my 
good  patroness  and  mistress.  But  then  what  could  I  do  V  he  was  perpetually 
causing  disorder  in  my  kingdom.  Cause  me  then  to  be  pardoned,  my  good  Lady, 
and  I  know  what  a  reward  I  will  give  thee." 

This  singular  confession  did  not  escape  the  jester,  who  upbraided  the  King 
with  the  fratricide  in  the  face  of  the  whole  company  at  dinner,  which  Louis  was 
fain  to  let  pass  without  observation,  in  case  of  increasing  the  slander. 

Note  41. — Louis's  Vengeance,  p.  333 

Varillas,  in  a  history  of  Louis  XL,  observes,  that  his  provost-marshal  was  often 
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BO  precipitate  in  execution  as  to  slay  another  person  instead  of  him  whom  th9^ 
King  had  indicated.  This  always  occasioned  a  double  execution,  for  the  wrath 
or  revenge  of  Louis  was  never  satisfied  with  a  vicarious  punishment. 

Note  42.— Tristan  L'Hermite,  p.  335 

The  Author  has  endeavored  to  give  to  the  odious  Tristan  l'Hermite  a  species  of' 
dogged  and  brutal  fidelity  to  Louis  similar  to  the  attachment  of  a  bull-dog  to  his 
master.  With  all  the  atrocity  of  his  execrable  character,  he  was  certainly  a 
man  of  courage,  and  was,  in  his  youth,  made  knight  on  the  breach  of  Fronsae, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  young  nobles,  by  the  honor-giving  hand  of  the 
elder  Dunois,  the  celebrated  hero  of  Charles  V.  [VII. ]'s  reign. 

Note  43.— Prediction  of  Louis  XL's  Death,  p.  341 

The  death  of  Martius  Galeotti  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  Louis  XI. 
The  astrologer  was  at  Lyons,  and  hearing  that  the  King  was  approaching  the 
city,  got  on  horseback  in  order  to  meet  him.  As  he  threw  himself  hastily  from 
his  horse  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King,  he  fell  with  a  violence  which,  joined  to 
his  extreme  corpulence,  was  the  cause  of  his  death  in  1478. 

But  the  acute  and  ready-witted  expedient  to  escape  instant  death  had  no  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  this  philosopher.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  story 
is  told  of  Tiberius,  who  demanded  of  a  soothsayer,  Thrasyllus,  if  he  knew  the 
day  of  his  own  death,  and  received  for  answer,  "  It  would  take  place  just  three 
days  before  that  of  the  Emperor."  On  this  reply,  instead  of  being  thrown  over 
the  rocks  into  the  sea,  as  had  been  the  tyrant's  first  intention,  he  was  taken  great 
care  of  for  the  rest  of  his  life.— Taciti  Annal,  lib.  vi.  cap.  20-22. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Louis  XL  received  a  similar  reply  from  an  astrol- 
oger are  as  follow  :— The  soothsayer  in  question  had  presaged  that  a  female 
favorite,  to  whom  the  King  was  very  much  attached,  should  die  in  a  week.  As 
he  proved  a  true  prophet,  the  King  was  as  much  incensed  as  if  the  astrologer 
could  have  prevented  the  evil  he  predicted.  He  sent  for  the  philosopher,  and 
had  a  party  stationed  to  assassinate  him  as  he  retired  from  the  royal  presence. 
Being  asked  by  the  King  concerning  his  own  fortunes,  he  confessed 'that  he  per- 
ceived signs  of  some  imminent  danger.  Being  farther  questioned  concerning 
the  day  of  his  own  death,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  answer  with  composure,  that 
it  would  be  exactly  three  days  before  that  of  his  Majesty.  There  was,  of  course, 
care  taken  that  he  should  escape  his  destined  fate  ;  and  he  was  ever  after  much 
protected  by  the  King,  as  a  man  of  real  science,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  royal  destinies. 

Although  almost  all  the  historians  of  Louis  represent  him  as  a  dupe  to  the 
common  but  splendid  imposture  of  judicial  astrology,  yet  his  credulity  could 
not  be  deep-rooted,  if  the  following  anecdote,  reported  by  Bayle,  be  correct. 

Upon  one  occasion,  Louis,  intending  to  hunt,  and  doubtful  of  the  weather,  in- 
quired of  an  astrologer  near  his  person  whether  it  would  be  fair.  The  sage, 
having  recourse  to  his  astrolabe,  answered  with  confidence  in  the  affirmative. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  forest  the  royal  cortege  was  met  by  a  charcoalman,  who 
expressed  to  some  menials  of  the  train  his  surprise  that  the  King  should  have 
thought  of  hunting  in  a  day  which  threatened  tempest.  The  collier's  prediction 
proved  true.  The  King  and.  his  court  were  driven  from  their  sport  we'd  drenched  ; 
and  Louis,  having  heard  what  the  collier  had  said,  ordered  the  man  before  him 
44  How  were  you  more  accurate  in  foretelling  the  weather,  my  friend,'"  said  he, 
M  than  this  learned  man  ?  "  •'  I  am  an  ignorant  man.  sire,"  answered  the  collier. 
41  was  never  at  school,  and  cannot  read  or  write.  But  I  have  an  astrologer  < 
my  own,  who  shall  foretell  weather  with  any  of  them.  It  is.  with  reverence.  the 
ass  who  carries  my  charcoal,  who  always,  when  bad  weather  is  approaching, 
points  forward  his  ears,  walks  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  tries  to  rub  himself 
against  walls  :  and  it  was  from  these  signs  that  1  foretold  yesterday's  storm."' 
The  King  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  dismissed  the  astrological  biped,  and  as- 
signed the  collier  a  small  pension  to  maintain  the  quadruped,  swearing  he  would 
never  in  future  trust  to  any  other  astrologer  than  the  charcoalman's  ass. 

But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  story,  the  credulity  of  Louis  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  removed  by  the  failure  there  mentioned.  He  is  said  to  have  believed  in 
the  prediction  of  Angelo  Cattho,  his  physician,  and  the  friend  of  Comines,  who 
foretold  the  death  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  in  the  very  time  and  hour  -vhen  it 
took  place  at  the  battle  of  Morat  [Nancy].  Upon  this  assurance,  Louis  vowed  a 
silver  screen  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  which  he  afterwards  fulfilled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  he  was 
the  abject  and  devoted  slave  of  his  physicians.  Coctier,  or  Cothier,  cne  of  their 
number,  besides  the  retainiug  fee  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  extorted  from  his 
royal  patient  great  sums  in  lands  and  money,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  the  bishopric 
of  Amiens  for  his  nephew.    He  maintained  over  Louis  unbounded  influence,  by 
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using  to  him  the  most  disrespe.'tf  ul  harshness  and  insolence.  "  I  know,''  he  said 
to  the  suffering  King,  ••  that  cue  morning  you  will  turn  me  adrift  like  so  many 
others.  But,  by  Heaven,  you  had  better  beware,  for  you  will  not  live  eight  days 
after  you  have  done  so!"  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  fears  and 
superstitions  of  a  prince  whom  the  wretched  love  of  life  induced  to  submit  to 
such  indignities. 

Note  44.— Anecdote  of  the  Boots,  p.  356 

The  story  is  told  more  bluntly,  and  less  probably,  in  the  French  memoirs  of 
the  period,  which  affirm  th.it  Comines,  out  of  a  presumption  inconsistent  with 
his  excellent  good  sense,  had  asked  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  to  draw  off  his  boots, 
without  having  been  treated  with  any  previous  familiarity  to  lead  to  such  a  free- 
dom. I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  anecdote  a  turn  more  consistent  with  the 
sense  and  prudence  of  the  great  author  concerned. 

Note  45. — Philip  des  Comines,  p.  3G2 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  during  the  interesting  scene  at  Peronne,  Philip  des 
Comines  first  learned  intimately  to  know  the  great  powers  of  mind  of  Louis  XL, 
by  which  he  was  so  much  dazzled  that  it  is  impossible,  in  reading  his  Memoirs, 
not  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  bliuded  by  them  to  the  more  odious  shades  of  his 
character.  He  entertained  from  this  time  forward  a  partiality  to  Franco.  The 
historian  passed  into  France  about  147^,  and  rose  high  in  the  good  graces  of 
Louis  XL  lie  afterwards  became  the  proprietor  of  the  lordship  of  Argenton 
and  others,  a  title  which  was  given  him  by  anticipation  in  the  earliest  editions 
of  this  work.  He  did  not  obtain  it  till  he  was  in  the  French  service.  After  the 
death  of  Louis,  Philip  de-3  Comines  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  daughter  of 
Louis,  called  our  Lady  of  Beaujeu,  as  too  zealous  a  partisan  of  the  rival  house 
of  Orleans.  The  historian  himself  was  imprisoned  for  eight  months  in  one  of  the 
iron  cages  which  he  has  so  forcibly  described.  It  was  I  here  that  he  regretted 
the  fate  of  a  court  life.  "I  have  ventured  on  the  great  ocean,"  he  said,  in  his 
affliction,  "  and  the  waves  have  devoured  me."  lie  was  subjected  to  a  trial,  and 
exiled  from  court  for  some  years  by  the  Parliament  of  P.iris,  being  found  guilty 
of  holding  intercouse  with  disaffected  persons.  lie  survived  this  cloud,  however, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Charles  VIII.  in  one  or  two  important  missions, 
where  talents  were  required.  Louis  XII.  also  transferred  his  favor  to  the  histo- 
rian, but  did  not  employ  him.  He  died  at  his  Castle  of  Argenton  in  1509,  and  was 
regretted  as  one  of  the  most  profound  statesmen,  and  certainly  the  best  histo- 
rian, of  his  n'j;e.  In  a  poem  to  his  memory  by  the  poet  Ronsard,  he  received  the 
distinguished  praise,  that  he  was  the  first  to  show  the  luster  which  valor  and 
noble  blood  derived  from  being  united  with  learning.  [Compare  also  Note  35,  p. 
444.] 

Note  40. — Disguised  Herald,  p.  389 

The  heralds  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the  feciales  of  the  Romans,  were  invested 
with  a  character  which  was  held  almost  sacred.  To  strike  a  herald  was  a  crime 
which  inferred  a  capital  punishment ;  and  to  counterfeit  the  character  of  such 
an  august  official  was  a  degree  of  treason  towards  those  men  who  were  accounted 
the  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  monarchs  and  the  honor  of  nobles.  Yet  a 
prince  so  unscrupulous  as  Louis  XL  did  not  hesitate  to  practise  such  an  imposi- 
tion, when  he  wished  to  enter  into  communication  with  Edward  IV.  of  England. 

Exercising  that  knowledge  of  mankind  for  which  he  was  so  eminent,  he  se- 
lected, as  an  agent  fit  for  his  purpose,  a  simple  valet.  This  man,  whose  address 
had  been  known  to  him,  he  disguised  as  a  herald,  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  office, 
and  sent  him  in  that  capacity  to  open  a  communication  with  the  English  army. 
Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  transaction.  First,  that  the  stratagem, 
though  of  so  fraudulent  a  nature,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  necessarily  called 
for,  since  all  that  King  Louis  could  gain  by  it  would  be,  that  he  did  not  commit 
himself  by  sending  a  more  responsible  mes-.enger.  The  other  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice  is.  that  Comines.  though  he  mentions  the  affair  at  great  length, 
is  so  pleased  with  the  King's  shrewdness  in  selecting,  and  dexterity  at  indoctrin- 
ating, his  pseudo-herald,  that  he  forgets  all  remark  on  tlu,  impudence  and  fraud 
of  the  imposition,  as  well  as  the  great  risk  of  discovery  ;  from  both  which  cir- 
cumstances we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  solemn  character  which  the 
heralds  endeavored  to  arrogate  to  themselves  had  already  begun  to  lose  regard 
among  statesmen  and  men  of  the  great  world. 

Even  Feme,  zealous  enough  for  the  dignity  of  the  herald,  seems  to  impute  this 
intrusion  on  their  rights  in  some  degree  to  necessity. 

**I  have  heard  some,"  he  says,  u  but  with  shame  enough,  allow  of  the  action  of 
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Louis  the  Eleventh.  King  of  France,  who  had  so  unknightly  a  regard  both  of  his 
own  honor  and  also  of  amies,  that  he  had  seldom  about  his  court  any  ottieer-at- 
annes.  And  therefore,  at  such  time  as  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  King  of  England, 
had  entered  Fiance  with  hostile  power,  and  lay  before  the  town  of  St.  Queutin, 
the  same  French  kin^,  for  want  of  a  herald  to  carry  his  mind  to  the  English  king, 
was  constrained  tOBubornate  a  vadelict.  or  common  serving-man.  with  a  trumpet, 
banner,  having  a  hole  mi  le  through  the  middest  for  this  preposterous  herauld 
to  put  his  head  through,  and  to  cast  it  over  his  shoulders  instead  of  a  better  coat- 
armor  of  France.  And  thus  came  this  hastily-arrayed  courier  as  a  counterfeit 
offtcer-at- arms,  with  instructions  from  his  sovereign's  mouth  to  otter  peace  to  our 
king.  "Well,"  replies  Torquatus,  the  other  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue,  "that 
fault  was  never  yet  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  English  kings,  nor  ever  shall  be,  I 
hope.'" — Blazon  of  Geatrie,  158G,  pp.  101,  1C;2. 

In  this  curious  book,  the  author,  besides  some  assertions  in  favor  of  coat -armor, 
too  nearly  approaching  blasphemy  to  be  quoted,  informs  us  that  the  Apostles 
were  gentlemen  of  blood,  and  many  of  them  descended  from  that  worthy  con- 
queror, Judas  Maccabaeus  ;  but  through  the  course  of  time  and  persecution  of 
wars,  poverty  oppressed  the  kindred,  and  they  were  constrained  to  servile  works. 
So  were  the  four  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  church  (Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Hierome,  and  Gregorie)  gentlemen  both  of  blood  and  arms  (p.  98).  The  Author's 
copy  of  this  rare  tract  (memorial  of  a  hopeful  young  friend,  now  no  more)  ex- 
hibits a  curious  sally  c  the  national  and  professional  irritability  of  a  Scottish 
herald. 

This  person  appears  to  have  been  named  Thomas  Drysdale,  Islay  Herald,  who 
purchased  the  volume  in  10!  9,  and  seems  to  have  perused  it  with  patience  and 
profit  till  he  came  to  the  following  passage  in  Feme,  which  enters  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  sovereign  and  feudatory  crowns.  "  There  is  also  a  king,  and  he 
a  homager,  or  fcedatorie  to  the  estate  and  majestie  of  another  king,  as  to  his 
superior  lord,  is  that  of  Scotland  to  our  English  empire."  This  assertion  set  on 
fire  the  Scottish  blood  of  Islay  Herald,  who,  forgetting  the  book  had  been  printed 
nearly  forty  years  before,  and  that  the  author  was  probably  dead,  writes  on  the 
margin  in  great  wrath,  and  in  a  half-text  hand,  "  He  is  a  traitor  and  lyar  in  his 
throat,  and  I  offer  him  the  combat,  that  says  Scotland's  kings  were  ever  feuda- 
torie  to  England." 

Note  47.— Prize  op  Honor,  p.  407. 

The  perilling  the  hand  of  an  heiress  upon  the  event  of  a  battle  was  not  so  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  14th  century  as  when  the  laws  of  chivalry  were  in  more  gen- 
eral observance.  Yet  it  was  not  unlikely  to  occur  to  so  absolute  a  prince  as  Duke 
Charles,  in  circumstances  like  those  supposed. 

Note  48.— Bride  of  De  la  Marck,  p.  410. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  marriage  of  William  de  la  Marck  with 
the  Lady  Hameline  is  as  apocryphal  as  the  lady  herself.  The  real  bride  of  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  was  Joan  D'Arschel,  Baroness  of  Schoonhoven. 

Note  49.— Attack  upon  Liege,  p.  417. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  full  of  resentment,  for  the  usage  which  the  bishop  ha 3 
received  from  the  people  of  Liege  (whose  death,  as  already  noticed,  did  not  tak  s 
place  for  some  years  after),  and  knowing  that  the  walls  of  the  town  had  been 
repaired  since  they  were  breached  by  himself  after  the  battle  of  St.  Tron,  ad- 
vanced recklessly  to  their  chastisement.  His  commanders  shared  his  presump- 
tuous confidence;  for  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army,  under  the  Marechal  of 
Burgundy  and  Seigneur  D'Hymbercourt,  rushed  upon  one  of  the  suburbs,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  rest  of  their  army,  which,  commanded  by  the  Duke  in  person, 
remained  about  seven  or  ei^ht  leagues  in  the  rear.  The  night  was  closing,  and, 
as  the  Burgundian  troops  observed  no  discipline,  they  were  exposed  to  a  sudden 
attack  from  a  party  of  the  citizens  commanded  by  Jean  de  VUde.  who,  assaulting 
them  in  front  and  "rear,  threw  them  into  great  disorder,  and  killed  more  than 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  men-at-arms. 

When  Charles  and  the  Kin?*  of  France  came  up,  they  took  up  their  quarters 
in  two  villas  situated  near  to  the  wall  of  the  city.  Ir  the  two  or  three  days  which 
followed,  Louis  was  distinguished  for»-the  quiet  and  regulated  composure  with 
which  he  pressed  the  siege,  and  provided  for  defence  in  case  of  sallies  ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  no  way  deficient  in  courage,  and  who  showed  the  rashness 
and  want  of  order  which  was  his  principal  characteristic,  seemed  also  extremely 
suspicious  that  the  King  would  *-««*»t  him  and  join  with  the  Liegeois. 
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They  lay  before  the  town  for  five  or  six  days,  and  at  length  fixed  the  30th  of 
October  14ti8  for  a  general  storm.  The  citizens,  who  had  probably  information  of 
their  intent,  resolved  to  prevent  their  purpose,  and  determined  on  anticipating 
it  by  a  desperate  sally  through  the  breaches  in  their  walls.  They  placed  at  their 
head  six  hundred  of  the  men  of  the  little  territory  of  Franchemont,  belonging  to 
the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  reckoned  the  most  valiant  of  their  troops.  They 
burst  out  of  the  town  on  a  sudden,  surprised  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  quarters 
ere  his  guards  could  put  on  their  armor,  which  they  had  laid  oft'  to  enjoy  some 
repose  before  the  assault.  The  King  of  France's  lodgings  were  also  attacked  and 
endangered.  A  great  confusion  ensued,  augmented  incalculably  by  tne  mutual 
jealousy  and  suspicions  of  the  French  and  Burgundians.  The  people  of  Liege 
were,  however,  unable  to  maintain  their  hardy  enterprise,  when  the  men-at-arms 
of  the  King  and  Duke  began  to  recover  from  their  confusion,  and  were  finally 
forced  to  retire  within  their  walls,  after  narrowly  missing  the  chance  of  surpris- 
ing both  King  Louis  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
their  time.  At  daybreak  the  storm  took  place,  as  had  been  originally  intended, 
and  the  citizens,  disheartened  and  fatigued  by  the  nocturnal  sally,  did  not  make 
so  much  resistance  as  was  expected.  Liege  was  taken  and  miserably  pillaged,  - 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  things  sacred  or  things  profane.  These  particulars 
are  fully  related  by  Comines  in  his  Memoirs,  liv.  ii.  chaps.  11,  12,  13,  and  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  account  of  the  same  events  in  chapters  xxxv.  and  xxxvi. 

Note  50. — Anachronisms,  p.  429 

We  have  already  noticed  the  anachronism  respecting  the  crimes  of  this  atro- 
cious baron  ;  and  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  repeat,  that  if  he  in  reality  murdered 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  in  1482,  the  Count  of  La  Marck  could  not  be  slain  in  the  de- 
fence of  Liege  four[teen]  years  earlier.  In  fact,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  as 
he  was  usually  termed,  was  of  high  birth,  being  the  third  son  of  John  I.,  Count 
of  La  Marck  and  Aremberg,  and  ancestors  of  the  branch  called  Barons  of  Lu- 
main.  He  did  not  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  atrocity,  though  it  did  not 
take  place  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  narrated  in  the  text.  Maximillian, 
Emperor  of  Aus'  ria,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was  beheaded 
in  the  year  1485,  three  years  after  the  Bishop  of  Liege's  death. 

Note  51.    Descent  of  the  Leslies,  p.  429 

An  old  rhyme,  by  which  the  Leslies  vindicate  their  descent  from  an  ancient 
hero,  who  is  said  to  have  slain  a  gigantic  Hungarian  champion,  and  to  have 
formed  a  proper  name  for  himself  by  a  play  of  words  upon  the  place  where  hd 
fought  his  adversary. 
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Aberbrothock,  now  called 
Arbroath,  a  town  in  For- 
farshire 

Abonne,  was,  subscribed 

Aboul  casern,  of  Basra, 
noted  for  his  generosity 
and  magnificence.  See 
Weber,  Tales  of  the  East, 
toI.  ii.  p.  808 

Abye,  to  pay  the  penalty 
for 

Ad  sacra,  for  holy  things 

Agnes  Sorel,  or  Soreau, 
mistress  of  Charles  VII. 
of  Frauce,  who  is  said 
to  have  prompted  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  that 
king  against  the  English 
in  the  15th  century 

Ai'juilettes,  tagged  points 

A  I  debar  an,  the  name 
given  to  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Taurus 
(Bull),  one  of  the  four 
"  royal  stars  "  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians 

Allegro,  joy,  mirth.  Com- 
pare Milton's  U  Allegro 

Amadis  and  Oriana,  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the 
romance  of  chivalry  en- 
titled Amadis  of  Gaul 

Angelica,  the  heroine  of 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  obscure  squire 
Medoro 

Angela,  Henry,  celebrated, 
riding  and  fencing  mas- 
ter at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  See  his 
Reminiscences  (2  vols. 
1828-30) 

Angus,  the  old  name  of 
Forfarshire 

Annuncio  vobis  gaudium 
magnum,  I  announce  to 
you  tidings  of  great  joy 

Arbre  d'Or,  golden  tree 

Aroint,  avaunt,  begone 

Assn'ttee,  plateful 

As  tree  a,  the  English 
dramatist,  Aphra  Behn 
(1640-89,)  whose  plays  are 


too    frequently    coarse 
and  indelicate 

Astucious,  astute,  crafty 

Auberge,  inn 

Aught,  possession 

Autant  de  perdu,  so  much 
lost 

Aucernat,  red  wine  of  Or- 
leans 

"  Auxerre  est  la  boisson 
des  rois,'n  Auxerre  (wine, 
is  the  drink  of  kings 

Azincour,  Agincourt, 
fought  in  1415 


B a c k-f  riend,  a  backer, 
friend  to  fall  back  upon 

Badaud,  gazer,  gossip 

Bailey,  a  space  between 
two  circuits  or  walls  of 
defence  in  a  castle 

Ban  and  arriere-ban,  the 
entire  feudal  force 

Bande  Noire,  a  company 
of  speculators  who 
bought  up  the  large  es- 
tates of  the  old  noble 
families  of  France,  then 
demolished  the  cha- 
teaux and  sold  the  land 
in  small  parcels 

Barbour,  Scotch  poet  (14th 
century),  author  of  a 
long  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Robert  Bruce 

Bastard  of  Rubempre',  a 
nephew  of  the  Count  of 
Croye,  who  was  accused 
of  being  an  agent  of 
Louis  XI.  employed  to 
carry  off  (1464)  the  Count 
of  Charolais  (Charles  of 
Burgundy) 

Bavaroise,  tea  sweetened 
with  vegetable  syrup 
(capillaire) 

Bayes.  See  The  Rehearsal, 
Act  iv.  sc.  1 

Beati  pacifici,  Blessed  are 
the  peaceful 

Beati  qui  in  Domino  mori- 
untur,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord 
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Benedicite,  blessing,  re- 
turning of  thanks 

Bifteck  de  mouton,  beef- 
steak of  mutton 

Black  Walloons.  The  Wal- 
loons, descendants  of  the 
Gallic  Belgae,  live  in  the 
Ardennes  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Franco-Bel- 
gian frontier.  Black 
was  no  doubt  the  color 
of  the  uniform  worn  by 
Charles  of  Burgundy's 
Walloon  soldiers 

Blate,  bashful 

Bottrine,  small  leather 
flask 

Bouilli,  boiled  meat 

Brach,  hound  that  hunts 
by  scent 

Braeman,  one  who  lives 
on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Grampians 

Brag,  to  challenge,  proud- 
ly defy 

Brantwein,  brandy 

Braw-warld,  showy,  gaudy 

Brogue,  a  Highlander's 
shoe  of  undressed  hide 

Broirst,  brewage,  bever- 
age brewed 

Bruder,  brother 

Buchau,Johu  Stuart,  Earl 
of,  commanded  the 
Scottish  auxiliaries  in 
France  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.;  he  was  a 
son  of  Regent  Albany, 
and  grandson  of  Robert 
II.  of  Scotland 

B  u  s  h  n:  e  u  t,  or  ambush- 
ment,  an  ambush 


Cabaret,  wine  -  shop, 
tavern 

Call  an  I,  boy,  stripling  ; 
braw  callant,  a  fine  fel- 
low 

Calthrop,  or  caltrop,  a 
spiked  iron  ball ;  gin, 
trap 

Canaille,  rascal  mob 

Caj>  dt  Diou,  God's  heaJ 
— a  Gascon  oath 
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Carca.net,  necklace,  chain 
of  jewels 

Carte,  menu,  bill  of  fare 

Caserne,  barracks 

Catchpoll,  a  warrant-offi- 
cer who  arrests  for  debt 

Cathay,  China 
Cense,  reputed 
Cerneau,  the  half  kernel 

or  an  unripe  walnut 
Chum  (of  Tartary),  khan, 
i.e.  chief  ruler  of  the 
Tartars  in  Muscovy 
Chapeau  a  plumes,  hat 
with  feathers,  plumed 
hat 

Cliapeau  bras,  three  cor- 
nered hat  with  a  low 
crown 

Chares,  household  work 

Chass e-c afe,  more  cor- 
rectly pousse-cafe,  a 
small  glass  of  brandy  or 
liqueur  taken  after  cof- 
fee 

Chateau  Margout,  or  Mar- 
gaux,  claret  of  the  very 
first  brand 

Chateau  of  Sully,  called 
Sully,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire  (modern 
dept.  Loiret),  where  the 
great  minister  of  Henry 
IV.  wrote  his  Me'moires 

Chield,  fellow 

Cniromantist,  one  who 
tells  fortunes  by  palm- 
istry or  the  hand 

Chouse,  cheat,  swindle 

Cinq  francs,  five  francs 
(the  bottle) 

Cle'ry,  about  10  miles  below 
Orleans  on  the  Loire ; 
Louis  XL  was  buried 
there 

Co c ague,  an  imaginary 
country,  where  good  liv- 
ing and  idleness  are  the 
chief  objects  or  pursuits 
of  the  inhabitants 

C  o  c  k  ere  d,  pampered, 
brought  up  indulgently 

Colin  Maillard,  blind- 
man's  buff 

■C o  m  b  u  s  t,  astrological 
term  for  a  planet  that  is 
t;>o  near  the  sun 

C >:njiture,  preparation  of 
preserved  fruit,  confec- 
tion 

C  o  m  i  n  g  (countess),  in- 
clined to  make  advances, 
forward,  eager 

Conde',  Louis  Joseph  de 
Bourbon,  Prince  of, 
French  general  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  and 
the  military  chief  of  the 
e'migre's  on  the  Rhine, 
after  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille 

Corbie,  raven 


f  Cotelctte  a  hi  Ufaintenon, 
mutton  cutlets  served 
with  parsley,  mush- 
rooms, and  brown  sauce 

Couchee,  a  levee  held  just 
before  retiring  to  sleep 

Craig,  neck 

Croix  de  St.  Louis,  the 
decoration  of  a  military 
order  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1093,  for  distin- 
guished service  by  Ro- 
man Catholic  officers, 
was  a  gold  eight-armed 
cross  bearing  on  one  side 
the  effigy  of  St.  Louis  of 
France,  and  on  the  other 
a  llaming  sword  passed 
through  a  laurel  crown 

Cullion,  poltroon 

Carney,  small  number 

Daffing,  loose  talk 

Dariole,  a  pastry  cake  con- 
taining cream 

Das  ist,  that  is,  i.e. 

Deas,  dais 

Debout,  etc.  (p.  284),  Arise 
— arise,  gentlemen,  it's 
time  to  be  going  ! 

De  Bure,  G.  F.,  a  cele- 
brated French  biblio- 
grapher of  the  18th  cent- 
ury 

Demi-solde,  half-pay 

Denis  Montjoye,  the  old 
war-cry  of  the  French 

Der  bischoff,  or  bischof, 
the  bishop 

Doddered,  covered  with 
twining  parasites,  such 
as  mistletoe 

Dogberry.  The  allusion  is 
to  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  2 

Dolly,  a  cook  who  gave 
her  name  to  Dolly's 
Tavern  in  Paternoster 
Row,  London  ;  her  por- 
trait was  painted  by 
Gainsborough 

Do nner  and  blitz,  thunder 
and  lightning  !  a  Ger- 
man oath  ;  donner  and 
hagel,  thunder  and  hail  ! 

Dorff,  or  dorf,  a  village 

Douglas,  Archibald, 
fourth  Earl  of,  entered 
the  service  of  France 
and  was  made  Duke  of 
Touraine,  in  1423 

Du  bist  ein  comischer  man, 
you  are  a  funny  fellow 

Duffle,  a  coarse  woolen 
cloth  with  a  thick  nap 

Du  Guesclin,  Bertrand, 
Constable  of  France,  her 
greatest  soldier  during 
the  14th  century 

Durindarte,  should  be 
Durindana,  or  Duran- 
dana,    the     sword     of 


Orlando  (Roland)  in  the 
Orb  tilth)  Furioso 
Dyes,  gewgaws,  paltry  or- 
naments 

Eblis,  in  Mohammedan 
mythology,  the  chief  of 
the  fallen  angels 

Ebro's  temper.  The  allu- 
sion is  doubtless  to  the 
celebrated  weapons  of 
Toledo,  although  that 
town  is  on  the  Tagus, 
.not  the  Ebro 

Echevin,  sheriff,  munici- 
pal magistrate 

Eclair  cissement,  explana- 
tion 

Ecosse,  en  avant,  Scotland, 
(step)  forward 

Eh  renhol  d,  German  for 
"herald  " 

Ein  wort,  ein  mann,  a  man 
of  his  word 

Embrun,  our  Lady  of,  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin 
much  worshiped  by 
Louis  XL,  preserved  in 
a  church  ^at  Embrun,  in 
Dauphine' (modern  dept. 
Hautes  Alpes) 

Enfansperdus,  the  forlorn 
hope 

Ephemerides,  an  astro- 
nomical almanac 

Escalier  de'robe,  private 
,  staircase 

Etang,  pond,  lake 

Ethnic,  pagan 

Etiam  in  cubiculo,  even  in 
the  bedchamber 

Euphuist,  Sir  Piercie  Shaf- 
ton  in  The  Monastery 

Fabliau,  fable,  moral  tale 

Fabtionnaire,  sentry 

Fdhnlein,  troop 

Faire  des  noces.  The 
Paris  innkeeper's  notice 
runs  salle  a  faire  des 
noces,  "  a  hall  for  wed- 
ding festivities  " 

Faitour,  traitor,  rascal 

Faste,  ostentation 

Fecial  es,  or  fesiales,  a 
college  of  priests  who 
watched  over  the  sanc- 
tity of  treaties 

Fcrme  ornee,  a  model  farm 

Fier  conime  un  Ecossais, 
proud  as  a  Scotchman 

Finis — I  should  have  said, 
etc.  (p.  331),  Finis,  I 
should  have  said  the 
pope  ( finis),  is  the  end  of 
the  work  (book) 

Fleur-de-lys,  lilies,  the 
royal  arms  of  France 

Florentine  (p.  322), Dante, 
in  Inferno,  iii.  9 

Florio.  The  Italian-Eng- 
lish dictionary  of  John 
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Florio,  entitled  A  World 
of  Words  (1598),  is  doubt- 
less what  is  alluded  to 
(p.  xxii) 

Fossa  cum  f  urea,  the  right 
of  life  and  death  exer- 
cised by  a  feudal  noble 
over  his  dependants — of 
hanging  the  males  and 
drowning  the  females 

Fourriers  and  Harbin- 
gers, both  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  procure 
and  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  lodgings 
of  people  of  high  rank  ; 
fourrier,  avant-courier, 
messenger  sent  on  in  ad- 
vance 

Frampold,  unruly,  peev- 
ish 

Free  Companies,  mercen- 
ary troops  owning  no 
master  except  their  own 
captains,  who  sold  their 
services  to  whomsoever 
paid  them  best 

Fremit,  strangers  ;  cold, 
indifferent 

Gabelle,  tax  on  salt 

Garce,  a  young  girl,  now 
a  dishonorable  appella- 
tion 

Garqon  perruquier,  hair- 
dresser 

Gauntois  and  Liegeois, 
people  of  Ghent  (or 
Gand)  and  Liege 

Gear,  business,  affair, 
thing  owned  ;  gear,  let 
us  to  this,  set  we  about 
the  matter  in  hand 

Geb  (up),  give  (up) 

Geister- seers,  or  geister- 
seher,  seer  of  ghosts 

Gens  de  lettres,  etc.  (p. 
xxii),  literary  men, 
whom  you  call  Sir  Scott, 
I  believe 

Gentilldtre,  country 
squire,  poor  gentleman 

Ghaist,  ghost 

Gottfried,  Godfrey 

Grande  chcre,  good  living 

Grand  Seignior,  the  sultan 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks 

Greve,  our  Lady  of.  In 
the  Place  de  Grove, 
Paris,  criminals  were 
executed 

Gross  sternendeuter, 
clever  interpreters  of 
the  stars 

Guilder,  a  Dutch  florin  = 
Is.  8d. 

Guildry,  a  guild,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  guild 

Quinguette,  a  place  of  re- 
freshment, tea-garden, 
outside  Paris 

Gut  getroffen,  well  hit 


Hagel  and  sturmwetter, 
hail  and  stormy  weath- 
er !  a  German  oath 

Hanap,  a  large  drinking- 
cup 

Handsel,  earnest-money 

Ha)iguisse,  an  Angus,  an 
old  name  for  the  Scot- 
tish country  of  Forfar 

H  a  up  t  man  n,  captain, 
leader 

Haut-de-chausses  a  canon, 
knee  -  breeches  orna- 
mented with  canons  or 
indented  ornamental 
rolls 

Hermetical  philosophy,  a 
system  ascribed  to 
Hermes  Trismegistus, 
i.e.  the  god  Thoth,  the 
traditional  author  of 
Egyptian  culture 

Herzog,  duke 

Hochheim,  a  celebrated 
Rhenish  vintage 

Hopital  des  fous,  lunatic 
asylum 

Hors  de  page,  finished 
serving  one's  appren- 
ticeship as  a  page 

Hotel  de  ville,  town-hall 

Hyke  a  Talbot,  a  hunter's 
cry  to  his  clog,  occurs  in 
Dame  Berners,  Boke  of 
Hawking  and  Hunting 
(1480) 

Impayable,  excellent 
Inamorato,  lover 
In  commendam,  in  trust, 
along  with 

Jabot,  frill 

Jacques  Bonhomme,  equi- 
valent to  our  Hodge,  a 
generic  name  for  the 
French  peasant 

Jaiza,  or  Jaice,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Bosnia, 
was  captured  after  a 
long  siege  by  Matthias 
Corvinus  in  1463,  and 
vainly  stormed  during 
three  days  by  the  sultan, 
Mahomet  II.,  in  1104 

J  i  a  ns  Pannonius,  or  Jean 
de  Cisnige,  Hungarian 
poet  of  the  15th  century 

Jardin  Anglois,  an  Eng- 
lish garden,  the  charac- 
teristic of  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  stiff, 
regularly-  arranged 
French  garden,  is  the 
appearance  of  untram- 
meled  nature  it  exhibits 

Ja  ze  ran,  or  ja scran,  a 
flexible  shirt  of  linked 
mail 

Jean  quipleure,  Weeping 
John  ;  Jean  qui  rit, 
Laughing  John 


Jerry -come-tumble,  acro- 
bat tumbler 

Jeshurun,  the  chosen  of 
Israel.  See  Deut.  xxxii. 
15 

Johannisberg,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Rhenish 
wines 

Jour  maigre,  fast  day 

Joyous  science,  brethren 
of,  minstrels 

Jus  enrpliyteusis,  the  law 
whereby  one  person  ac- 
quires a  perpetual  right 
to  the  use  of  land  that 
belongs  to  another  per- 
son 

Kaisar,  or  kaiser,  emperor 

King  of  Castile,  probably 
Philip  III.  of  Spain, 
whose  death  was  caused 
partly  through  his  sit- 
ting too  near  to  a  bra- 
zier, and  the  punctilious 
etiquette  of  his  attend- 
ants in  refusing  to  move 
it  until  the  proper  func- 
tionary came 

Klepper,  hack,  nag 

Knight  xuithout  fear  and 
reproach,  Chevalier 
Bayard  (1476-1524) 

Kiirschenschaft,  intended 
for  Kilrschnerschaft,  the 
trade  association  of  the 
furriers  and  skinners 
(compare  p.  254)  ;  but 
this  being  an  unusual 
compound,  perhaps  Bur- 
schenschaft,  corpora- 
tion association,  was  in- 
tended 


La  guerre  est  ma  patrie, 
etc.  (p.  ix).  The  battle- 
field is  my  fatherland  ; 
my  armor  my  home  ;  my 
life  a  perpetual  warfare 

Laudes,  low  fiat  deserts  of 
loose  sand  bordering  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the 
south  of  France 

Lanz  k  n  e  cht  s,  or  lanz 
knechte,  also  lands- 
knech  te,  mercenary  foot- 
soldiers,  armed  with 
pikes  and  swords,  first 
organized  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  in 
1487 

Lapis  offensionis,  etc.  (p. 
185),  a  stone  of  offence 
and  a  stumbling-block 

Largesse,  a  present,  the 
heralds'  cry  when  soli- 
citing gratuities  after 
the  performance  of  some 
public  function 

Leaguer,  a  permanent 
fortified     camp  ;      Lie 
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Leaguer,  take  up  per- 
manent quarters 

"Leave  all  hope  behind" 
from  Dante's  Inferno, 
iii.  9 

Legion  of  saints,  or  The- 
ban  legion,  were  all  mas- 
sacred in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Emperor 
Maximin,  about  the  year 
286 

Liard,  small  French  coin, 
current  after  the  14th 
century  =  l-3d  silver 
penny  English 

Linea  vitce,  in  palmistry, 
the  line  of  life,  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  hand 

Lire,  should  doubtless  be 
litre  =  a  little  less  than 
a  quart 

Loches,  on  the  Indre,  some 
25  miles  southeast  of 
Tours 

Loom,  article,  headpiece 

Loon,  fellow 

Loretto,  on  the  Adriatic 
coast  of  Italy,  15  miles 
from  Ancona,  where  is 

E reserved  the  reputed 
ouse  in  which  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  lived  at  Nazar- 
eth— a  celebrated  shrine 

Lower  circles,  or  prov- 
inces in  Lower  (North) 
Germany,  the  principal 
of  which  were  West- 
phalia and  Saxony 

Lucio,  in  Shakespeare's 
Measure  for  Measure, 
Act  v.  sc.  1 

Lurdane,  blockhead 

Lusthaus,  country  villa 

Macaronic  Latin,  a  mod- 
ern language  used  with 
Latin  inflections  and 
construction 

Machiavel,  or  Machiavelli, 
Niccolo  di  Bernardo  dei, 
a  Florentine  statesman 
of  the  16th  century,  who 
taught  that  rulers  may 
commit  every  treacher- 
ous and  unlawful  act  in 
the  interests  of  strong 
government 

MahomeVs  coffin,  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan  tra- 
dition, is  suspended  in 
mid  -  air  between  two 
magnets 

Mahound,  a  contemptu- 
ous name  given  to  a 
devil  meant  to  represent 
Mahomet,  in  the  mediae- 
val mystery-plays 

Maigre,  thin,  applied  to 
soup  made  without  meat 

Maxtre  de  cuisine,  head 
cook;  maxtre  d'hotel, 
steward 


Malvolio.  See  Shake- 
speare's Twelfth  Night, 
Act  ii.  sc.  5 

Marechauss e'e,  police 
horse-patrol 

Marmoutier,  the  abbey  of, 
in  the  environs  of  Tours, 
founded  by  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  (4th  century),  and 
one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  powerful  in 
France  in  the  Middle 
Ages 

Mat  e  lot,  or  matelote,  a 
rich  fish  stew  with  wine 
sauce,  flavored  with 
onions  and  herbs 

Meikle,  much 

Mein,  my  ;  mein  Gott,  my 
God  !  meinherr,  sir 

Meister  (JEsop),  master,  a 
title  of  honor  given  by 
Germans  to  an  approved 
master  in  his  art  or 
craft 

Mell,  to  interfere,  meddle 

Melpomene,  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology,  the 
Must  of  Tragedy 

Melusina,  in  old  French 
folklore  was  every  Sat- 
urday transformed  from 
a  woman  into  a  serpent 
from  the  waist  down- 
wards 

Mttairie,  farmhouse 

Mieux  vault  bon  repas  que 
bel  habit,  a  good  meal  is 
better  than  a  fine  coat 

Miladi  Lac,  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Scott's  poem 

Minstrel,  the  (p.  49),  or 
Blind  Harry,  author  of 
a  long  doem  descriptive 
of  the  exploits  of  Wal- 
lace (about  1460) 

Minting,  aiming 

Moliere's  comedy, 
U  Amour  Medecin.  See 
Act  i.  sc.  1,  the  persons 
being,  however,  a  dealer 
in  tapestry  and  a  gold- 
smith 

More  meo,  in  my  own  way 

Morgaine  la  Fee,  pupil  of 
Merlin  the  Magician,  and 
half-sister  of  King  Ar- 
thur 

Mumble,  to  chew  gently 
with  the  gums 

Murcian  bull,  one  bred  in 
Murcia,  a  province  in  the 
southeast  of  Spain 

Musion,  the  wildcat,  term 
of  heraldry 

Ne  moliaris  amico,  etc. 
(p.  18?),  Devise  not  evil 
against  thy  neighbor, 
seeing  he  dwelleth  se- 
curely by  thee 

Nom  de  guerre,  nickname 


Nostradamus,  or  Michel 
de  Notredawe,  famous 
French  astrologer  (16th 
century) 


Ora  pro  nobis,  pray  for  us 
—a  religious  supplica- 
tion 

Ordonnance,  companies 
of,  independent  corn- 
pan  ies,  not  enrolled 
among  the  ordinary  reg- 
iments 

Oriana.  See  Amadis  and 
Oriana 

Orlando,  the  Italian  form 
of  Roland 

Par  amours,  by  illicit  love, 
in  matters  of  love 

Pasques-Dieu  the  favorite 
oath  of  Louis  XL 

Pas  qui er,  Etienne,  a 
French  magistrate  and 
historian  (1529-1615),  who 
wrote  Lett  res  (1723)  and 
other  works 

Pate  de  Perigord,  pasties 
of  partridges  with  truf- 
fles 

Paulus  Jovius,  or  Paolo 
Giovio,  an  Italian  his- 
torian of  the  16th  cent- 
ury, lived  at  the  Pope's 
court,  and  wrote, 
amongst  other  works, 
Elogia  Doctorum  Viro- 
rum  (Venice,  1546) 

Pauvres  revenants,  poor 
ghosts 

Paysage,  landscape 

Paysanne,  country  girl 

Penseroso,  sadness,  mel- 
ancholy. Compare  Mil- 
ton's II  Penseroso 

Pereat  improbus,  etc.,  (p. 
187),  Let  the  wicked  per- 
ish, Amen  !  and  let  him 
be  anathema 

Pere  pale,  divided  verti- 
cally 

Peter  Schlemihl,  the  hero 
of  a  tale  by  the  German 
poet,  Adelbert  von  Cha- 
misso  (1781-1838) 

Petite  pointe  d'ail,  slight 
flavor  of  garlic 

Petit  j)lat,  little  dish 

Pigault  le  Brun,  Charles 
A.  G.  Pigault  de  l'Epi- 
noy.  known  as  Pigault- 
Lel-run,  a  popular 
French  novelist  (1753- 
1835) 

Pi' i Cur,  plunderer 

Pirn,  the  bobbin  of  a  spin- 
ning-wheel :  ill-winded 
pirns  to  ravel  out,  knotty 
difficulties  to  solve  or 
adjust 

Pistol  eating  the  leek.    See 
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Shakespeare's  Henry  V., 
Act  v.  sc.  1 

Plack,  an  old  Scotch  cop- 
per coin=l-3d  penny 
English 

Pleached,  with  branches 
interwoven 

Plexitium,  a  chase,  wood- 
lands inclosed  for  game 

Polk,  or  pulk,  a  squadron, 
troop  of  Cossacks 

Poortith,  poverty 

Post  tot  promissa,  after  so 
many  promises 

Potage,  (formerly)  vege- 
tables ;  potajer,  kitchen 
garden 

Potence,  gallows 

Potz  tausend,  the  deuce 

Pour  passer  le  temps,  to 
pass  away  the  time 

Pow,  head 

Prevenance,  kind  atten- 
tion, obliging  kindness 

Priigel,  cudgel,  stick 

Public  Good,  war  of,  grew 
out  of  a  league  formed 
by  the  great  feudatory 
princes  of  France  against 
Louis  XI 

Pucelle,  virgin 

Qui  vive?  Who  goes  there? 

Regale,  treat,  entertain- 
ment 

Rheims.  See  Smeared  with 
oil,  etc 

Rheinwein,  Rhenish  wine 

Rhinegrave,  the  title  of 
the  feudal  lord  of  the 
gau  or  county  of  the 
Rhine 

Rifacimcnto,  restoration, 
repairing 

Rochet,  or  rocket,  a  short 
cloak,  worn  formerly  by 
both  men  and  women ; 
in  Pasquier's  passage 
the  original  French  sig- 
n  ifles ' '  petticoat . ' '  Com- 
pare p.  438 

Roman  Comique,  player 
in,  a  famous  novel  (1051- 
57),  by  Paul  Scarron 

Romaunt,  a  poetical  ro- 
mance of  chivalry 

Rouse,  a  bumper 

Routier,  an  experienced 
man  ;  vieux  routier,  an 
old  stager 

Rabempre,  Bastard  of. 
See  Bastard  of  Rubem- 
pre 

Runlet,  a  barrel  (of  spirits) 
holding  18^  gallons 

St.  Bartholomew,  was 
flayed  alive 

St.  Denis,  4  miles  north  of 
Paris  ;  the  abbey-church 
there  was  long  the  buri- 


al-place of  the  sover- 
eigns of  France 

St.  Francis's  cord,  the 
founder  of  the  monastic 
order  of  Franciscans, 
dressed  in  a  coarse  wool- 
en tunic,  girt  about  with 
a  hempen  cord 

St.  Gatien,  the  cathedral 
of  Tours 

St.  John  (Jean)  d'Angcly, 
about  16  miles  south- 
east from  La  Rochelle. 
Jean  Favre,  abbot  of  St. 
Jean  d'Angely  was  pop- 
ularly believed  to  have 
poisoned  (1472),  at  Louis 
XL's  instigation,  that 
king's  brother,  Charles 
Duke  of  Berri  and  of 
Guyenne 

St.  Jude,  28th  October 

St.  Lambert,  patron  saint 
of  Liege 

St.  Lambert's,  the  old  ca- 
thedral of  Liege,  demol- 
ished by  the  French 
Revolutionists  in  1794, 
and  altogether  removed 
in  1808 

St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  died  just  before 
the  year  400 

St.  Patibularius,  derived 
from  Latin  patibidum,  a 
fork-shaped  gibbet 

St.  Perpetuus,  third  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  erected  over  that 
b  i  s  h  o  p's  bones  the 
church  of  St.  Martin's 
consecrated  in  472 

St.  Tron,  more  correctly 
St.  Trond,  about  20  miles 
northwest  of  Liege 

Saints,  legion  of.  See 
Legion  of  saints 

Saker,  a  small  gun  for- 
merly used  in  sieges 

Sancte  Huberte,  etc.,  (p. 
152),  St.  Hubert,  St.  Ju- 
lian, St.  Martin,  St.  Rosa- 
lia, all  ye  saints  who  hear 
me,  pray  for  me  a  sinner 

Sancte  Juliane,  etc.  (p. 
144),  Holy  Julian,  listen 
to  our  prayers.  Pray — 
pray  for  us 

Sanglier,  wild  boar 

San'ton,  a  Mohammedan 
prophet  or  saint 

Saumur,  good  fathers  of, 
belonging  to  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Laurent  in 
Saumur,  which  dates 
back  to  the  11th  century 

Saus  and  braus,  revelry 
in  good  things.  In  Saus 
und  Braus  leben^=to  live 
at  heck  and  manger 

Schakos,  or  shako,  a  mili- 
tary  head-dress,  a  tall 


cylindrical  hat,  with  a 
shield  in  the  front  of  it 

Scheik  Ebn  Hali,  or  Ali 
ben  Aben-Ragel,  an  Arab 
astrologer  of  the  11th 
century 

Schelm,  rogue,  scoundrel 

Schneiders,  or  Snyders, 
F'rans,  Flemish  painter 
(1579-1657) 

S  chop  pen,  meant  for 
schoff en,  aldermen, 
municipal  magistrates. 
Schoppen  means  pint- 
measures 

Schwarzbier,  black  beer 

Schwarzreiters,  or  Sch- 
warzreiter,  black  horse- 
men, black  troopers 

Scotched  (snake),  slightly 
wounded 

Sero  venientibus  ossa,  the 
bones  are  for  late  comers 

Sheerly,  thoroughly,  quite 

Shenstone,  William,  Eng- 
lish poet  and  landscape- 
gardener.  The  line 
"  Seek  for  freedom  at  an 
inn,"  etc.  (p.  432),  is 
adapted  from  verses 
headed  Written  at  an 
Inn  at  Henley 

Shool,  shovel 

"  Showing  the  code,"  etc. 
(p.  xxxi),  altered  from 
As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv. 
sc.  3 

Sigillum  confessionis,  the 
seal  of  confession 

Si  non  payatis,  etc.  (p. 
187),  If  you  do  not  pay, 
I  will  burn  your  monas- 
tery 

Skaith,  hurt,  harm 

Smeared  with  oil  (p.  353). 
The  coronation  of  the 
French  kings  usually 
took  place  at  Rheims 

Smock-faced,  effeminate- 
looking,  pale-faced 

Sna]jped,  snatched  up, 
stolen 

Souter,  cobbler 

Spreagh,  cattle  carried  off 
in  a  raiding  expedition 

Stakt-house,  or  stadthaus, 
the  town-house,  town- 
hall 

Statist,  politician,  states- 
man 

Stave  and  tail,  to  strike 
the  bear  with  a  staff, 
and  pull  off  the  dogs  by 
the  tail,  to  separate  them 

Stoup,  a  flagon,  deep  nar- 
row vessel  for  holding 
liquids 

Straick,  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity=two  bushels ; 
the  quantity  of  malt 
generally  used  for  one 
brewing 
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Sully  Maximilien  de  Be- 
thune,  Duke  of,  author 
of  Memoires  des  Sages  et 
Royales  Economies  d'Es- 
tat  de  Henri  le  Grand 
(1634-62) 

Syndic,  a  magistrate,  ad- 
ministrative officer 

Tabatiere,  snuff-box 

Tabouret,  stool 

Tarn  Marte  quam  Mer- 
curio,  as  distinguished 
for  arms  as  for  diplo- 
macy 

Tasker,  laborer 

Tauridor,  bull-fighter 

Tender,  to  cherish,  value, 
esteem 

Termagund,  or  Terma- 
gaunt,  an  Oriental  devil 
introduced  into  the 
m  e  d  i  ae  v  a  1     mystery- 

Elays.      Compare      Ma- 
ound 
Teste    St.-Gris.    probably 

meant  for  "  By  the  head 

of  Christ " 
Tete-Bleau,   or    Tete-bleu, 

Tete-Dieu,  God's  head — 

an  oath 
Teufel,  the  devil 
Thebais,  deserts  of,  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Thebes 

on  the  Nile 
"  The  small  rare  volume, 


etc.  (p.  xxxix),  from 
Dr.  John  Ferriar's  Bib- 
liomania, an  Epistle  to 
Richard  Heber,  Esq. 
(1809) 

Tiffany,  a  kind  of  thin  silk, 
gauze 

Tocque,  a  small  bonnet  or 
low  cap  with  narrow 
brim 

To-name,  nickname,  hono- 
rary descriptive  title 

Triers,  or  Trier,  Treves,  in 
the  Palatinate 

Troupe  dore'e,  choice  com- 
pany, elite 

Trudchen,  an  affectionate 
diminutive  of  Gertrude 

Two  and  a  plack,  two 
Scotch  pennies  and  a 
plack=l-2d  English 

Un  homme  comme  ilfaut 
a  perfect  gentleman 

Vaconeldiablo,  doubtless 
for  Baco  el  Diablo,  Bac- 
chus (wine)  the  Devil 

Vce  victis,  woe  to  the  van- 
quished 

Varium  et  mutabile,  fickle 
and  changeable  (are 
women) 

Ventre  St.  Gris,  an  oath, 
presumed  to  be  translat- 


able as  "  the  body  of  St. 
Christ" 

Vieux  routier.  See  Boutier 

Vin  ordinaire,  the  wine  in 
common  use 

Vive  Bourgogne,  long  live 
Burgundy  1 

Vole'e,  flight 

Vota  diis  exavdita.  malig- 
nis,  vows  listened  to  by 
unfriendly-disposed  de- 
ities 

Wallace  Wight,  Wallace 
the  strong— a  favorite 
designation  of  Scot- 
land's great  hero 

Walloons.  See  Black  Wal- 
loons 

Was  henker,  what  henler, 
what  the  deuce  I 

Weinkeller,  wine-cellar 

Wenceslaus,  was  emperor 
of  Germany  from  187h  to 
14C0.  The  reigning  em- 
peror at  the  time  of  this 
romance  was  Frederick 
IV.  (1440-93) 

WhiUywhawing,  talking 
in  an  intimate  way  like 
lovers 

Yungfrau,  or  jungfrau. 
maiden,  young  woman 

Zuchthaus,  prison 
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■  Ah  !  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh," 

40 
11  Ah  !  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing,1'  265 
Anachronisms,  429,  445 
Archers,  Scottish,  42  ;  quarrels  of,  72, 

486  ;  banquet  of,  74 
Ardennes,  Boar  of.    See  Marck,  William 

de  la 
Arnot,  Scottish  Archers,  77 
Astrologer.    See  Galeotti 
Author,  his  Introduction,  xiii 

BalafrJ:,  Le,  23,  43  ;  interview  with  his 
nephew,  44  ;  contrasts  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy with  Louis  XL,  49  ;  astonished 
at  his  nephew's  fortune,  111  ;  ques- 
tioned by  Louis  XL,  302  ;  refuses  to 
kill  Galeotti,  331 ;  his  honest  stupidity, 
363  ;  carrying  La  Marck's  head,  42?  ; 
resigns  his  claims  to  Quentin,  430 

Balue,  Cardinal,  83  ;  sent  after  Creve- 
cceur,  36,  97,  his  horsemanship,  102, 
437;  intrigues  with  Crevecceur,  105; 
dines  with  Louis  XL,  119  ;  his  punish- 
ment, 328,  441 

41  Better  kind  fremit,"  etc.,  55,  434 

Bishop,  Sir  H.  R.,  40,  434 

Blok,  Nikkei,  240,  246 ;  kills  the  bishop, 
251 

Bohemian,  Bohemians.  See  Hayraddin, 
Marthon,  Zamet,  and  Gipsies 

Bonhomme,  Jacques,  70 

Boots,  anecdote  of,  355,  443 

Brantome,  quoted,  441 

Burgundy,  Duke  of.  See  Charles  the 
Bold 

Campo-basso,  347 
Card-playing,  91,  436 
Cent  Nonvelles  Nouvelles,  4,  433 
Chaplain,  Bishop  of  Liege's,  221 
Charlemagne,  Louis  XI.  and,  113,  437 
Charles  the  Bold,  meetings  with  Louis 
XL,    293,    440 ;    rough    reception    of 
Cominesand  D'Hymbercourt,  314  ;  his 
violent  temper,  316,  345  ;  holds  a  grand 
council,  373  ;  reception  of  the  herald, 
385  ;  thwarted  by  Isabelle,  404  ;  offers 
her  as  a  prize  of  war,  405  ;  before 
Liege,  413 
Charles  the  Simple,  murder  of,  324 
Charles,  sent  back  with  letters,  210  ;  de- 
livers them,  302 
Chivalry,  time  of  Louis  XL,  v,  vii,  2 
Cologne,  Three  Kings  of,  197 
Comines,  Philip  des,  meets  Crevecceur, 


286  ;  account  of,  287,  440,  443  ;  brings 
disagreeable  news,  314 ;  interview 
with  Louis  XL,  349  ;  anecdote  of 
Booted  Head,  354,  443 

"  County  Guy,"  song,  40 

Covin  tree,  23,  433 

Crawford,  Lord,  71 ;  at  the  banquet,  75  ; 
arrests  Orleans  and  Dunois,  169  ;  pre- 
pares to  defend  Louis  XL,  317  ;  inter- 
view with  Quentin,  363  ;  recognizes  La 
Marck's  head,  427 

Crevecceur,  Count  of,  91  ;  defies  Louis 
XL,  95;  intrigues  with  Balue,  105; 
dines  with  Louis,  119  ;  meets  Quentin 
and  Isabelle,  271 ;  questions  Quentin, 
275  ;  his  vow  of  vengeance,  277  ;  con- 
versation with  Des  Comines  and 
D'Hymbercourt.  286  ;  announces  the 
tidings  from  Liege,  315;  conducts 
Louis  XL  to  the  tower,  322  ;  opposes 
Quentin's  meeting  with  Isabelle,  367 

Crevecceur,  Countess  of,  404 

Croye,  Lady  Hameline,  127  ;  questions 
Quentin,  158  ;  her  note  to  him,  225 ; 
escape  from  Schonwaldt,  229  ;  letter 
to  Isabelle,  410 

Croye,  Lady  Isabelle,  at  the  inn,  31  ; 
song  of  "  County  Guy,"  40  ;  reason  of 
her  journey,  69  ;  demanded  by  Creve- 
cceur, 94  ;  in  the  gallery,  126  ;  atten- 
tions from  Orleans,  131  ;  Louis  XI's 
conspiracy  against  her,  141  ;  journeys 
to  Liege,  157  ;  dresses  Quentin's 
wound,  173  ;  her  trust  in  him,  203  ; 
rescued  by  him,  237  ;  sheltered  in 
Pavillion's  house,  256  ;  thanks  Trud- 
chen,  262  ;  flight  from  Liege,  263  ;  falls 
in  with  Crevecoeur,  271  ;  interview 
with  Quentin,  367  ;  before  the  grand 
council,  376  ;  refuses  to  wed  Orleans, 
404  ;  offered  as  a  prize  of  war,  405, 
444  ;  gets  her  aunt's  letter,  409 ;  sends 
intelligence  to  Quentin,  411 

Cunningham,  Scottish  Archer,  63,  70,  75 

Dain,  Oliver,  84,  436  ;  summons  Quentin, 
110;  in  consultation  with  Louis,  XL, 
136,  304  ;  makes  friends  for  him,  362 

Dibdin,  Dr.,  at  Chateau  de  Hautlieu, 

XXX 

Dorothy,  Aunt,  marriage  of.  xvi 
Douglas,  Earl  of,  murder  of,  117,  437 
Dunois,  Count  of,  82 ;  reports  Creve- 
cceur's  arrival,  89 ;  assails  Quentin, 
165 ;    taken    into  custody,    169 ;    his 
courage  before  Liege,  422 
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Durward,  Quentin,  8  ;  arrives  at  the 
Cher,  10  ;  converses  with  Louis  XL, 
13,22;  at  breakfast,  27  ;  first  glimpse 
of  Isabelle,  31 ;  questions  the  host ,  87; 
hears  the  lute,  40  ;  interview  with  Le 
Balafr6,  44  ;  reflections,  53  ;  inquires 
for  Maftre  Pierre,  56  ;  cuts  down  the 
Bohemian,  58;  condemned  to  death, 
60  ;  rescued,  64  ;  enrolled  in  the  Scot- 
tish Archers,  73 ;  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  81 ;  apology  from  Tristan, 
85  ;  rescues  Louis  XL,  107  ;  summoned 
before  him,  110  ;  in  Roland's  Gallery, 
113  ;  made  sentinel,  118,  124  ;  sees  Isa- 
belle, 126 ;  allows  Orleans  to  pass,  130  ; 
reprimanded,  134 ;  interview  with 
Galeotti,  148  ;  escorts  the  Ladies  of 
Croye,  157 ;  attacked  by  Dunois  and 
Orleans,  165  ;  his  wound  dressed  by 
Isabelle,  173 ;  questions  Hayraddin, 
176  ;  discovers  his  treachery,  189  ;  has 
his  fortune  told,  204;  pays  Hayraddin, 
211;  bidden  leave  the  garden,  214; 
scene  with  the  people  of  Liege,  215, 
439  ;  receives  Lady  Hameline's  note, 
225 ;  roused  by  Hayraddin,  128  ;  res- 
cues Lady  Hameline,  329  ;  returns  for 
Isabelle,  235  ;  saves  Pavilion,  236  ;  finds 
Isabelle,  237 ;  seizes  Carl  Eberson, 
252;  sheltered  in  Pavilion's  house, 
256  ;  flight  from  Liege,  263 ;  falls  in 
with  Crevecceur,  271  ;  questioned  by 
him,  275  ;  his  descent  ridiculed,  281  ; 
his  report  to  Lord  Crawford,  363  ;  in- 
terview with  Isabelle,  367  ;  before  the 
Burgundian  council,  379  ;  at  Hayrad- 
din's  execution,  398  ;  secures  Klepper, 
399 ;  gives  Isabelle  the  note,  409  ;  re- 
ports La  MarcK's  stratagem,  415  ;  on 
outpost  duty,  418  ;  seeks  to encounter 
La  Marck,  424  ;  saves  Trudchen,  426 

Eberson,  Carl,  249  ;  seized  by  Quentin 

251 
Europe,  time  of  Louis  XL,  vi 
Evil,  principle  of,  in  literature,  v 

Fenelon,  his  description  of  Louis  XL, 

x 
Ferae,  Blazon  of  Gentrie,  quoted,  449 
Feudal  superior,  rights  of,  xii 
Fleur  de  Lys,  inn,  25  ;  host  of,  37 
France,  style  of  living  in,  xv  ;  time  of 

Louis  XL,  1 

Galeotti,  Martius, interview  with  Louis 

XL,  148,  437  ;  despises  his  reward,  154  ; 

summoned  before  him,  336  ;  predicts 

his  death,  341,442 
Gascon,  the,  157,  165 
Geislaer,  Peterkin,  239 
Gipsies,  threaten  Quentin,  58 ;  attacked 

by  soldiers,  59  ;  in  France,  59,  434  ; 

religion  of,  178,  441 
Glorieux,  Le,  290;  description  of,  312; 

jests  on  Louis,  325  ;  fetches  Galeotti, 

336 
Glover  Hans,  263, 273 
Goethe,  Faust,  v 
Golden  Fleece,  order  of,  92,  436 
Gregory,  Dr.,  436 
Gueldres,  Duke  of,  30, 433 


Guthrie,  Scottish  Archer,  70,  76 

Haflinghem,  passage  of  arms  at,  160 
Hautlieu,  Marquis  of,  xvii  ;  his  chateau, 
xix  ;  on  English  literature,  xiv  ;   on 
Sully's  chateau,  xxv  ;  Author's  dinner 
with,  xxviii  ;  his  library,  xxx 
Hayradin  Maugrabin,  175  ;  questioned 
by  Quentin,   176  ;    his  tricks  on   the 
monks,  183  ;  his  plot,  190  ;  tells  Quen- 
tin's  fortune,  204  ;  claims  his  hire,  211 ; 
awakens  Quentin,  228  ;  disguised  as  a 
herald,  384  ;  chased  by  dogs,  390  ;  his 
execution,  395 ;  imparts  a  secret  to 
Quentin,  398 
Herald,    disguised,  ix,  443.     See   also 

Hayraddin  Maugrabin 
Hughes,  Itinerary  of  Provence,  xxv,  433 
Hymbercourt,  Baron  d',  286, 439  ;  brings 
disagreeable  news,  314 

Introduction,  Author's  v,  xiii 

Jacqueline.    See  Croye.  Isabelle  de 
Joan,  princess,  her  marriage  with  Or- 
leans, 83,  88,  101.  437;  description  of, 
87  ;  in  Roland's  Gallery,  125 

Klepper,  Hayraddin's  pony,  203,  399 

La  Jeunesse,  Marquis  de  Hautlieu's 
factotum,  xxvii 

Lanzknecht,  190 

Leslies,  feud  with  the  Ogilvies,  45  ;  de- 
scent of,  429,  445 

Lesly,  Ludovic.    See  Balafre,  Le 

Liege,  people  of  185  ;  town,  214  ;  scene 
in,  215;  siege  of.  413,  444 

Liege,  Bishop  of,  208  ;  murder  of,  251 

Lindesay,  Scottish  Archer,  69,  76 

Loches,  Castle  of,  171 

Louis  XL,  character  of,  xi,  2  ;  watches 
Quentin's  approach,  10  ;  his  personal 
appearance,  12  ;  converses  with  Quen- 
tin, 13.  22  ;  gives  him  a  breakfast,  27  ; 
waited  on  by  Countess  Isabelle,  31  ; 
holds  court,  86  ;  reception  of  Creve- 
cceur, 91  ;  sends  Balue  after  him,  96  ; 
teases  Balue,  100  ;  policy  regarding 
Princess  Joan,  101,  437  ;  at  the  boar- 
hunt,  106  ;  rescued  by  Quentin,  107  ; 
and  Charlemagne,  113,  437  ;  posts 
Quentin  as  sentinel,  118;  entertains 
Crevecceur  and  Balue.  119;  his  hu- 
mor, 121,  437  ;  reprimands  Quentin, 
134  ;  in  consultation  with  Oliver  le 
Dain,  136,  304  ;  his  superstition,  143, 
442  ;  interview  with  Galeotti,  148  ; 
meets  Charles  at  Peronne,  293  ;  his 
suspicious  character,  297,  440  ;  his 
lodging  at  Peronne,  299  ;  inquires 
about  Quentin,  301  ;  methods  of  cor- 
ruption, 309  ;  at  the  banquet,  317  ; 
put  in  the  tower,  322,  440  ;  reflections 
on  Charles  the  Simple's  end,  327  ; 
prayer  to  the  Lady  of  Clery,  328,  441 ; 
sounds  Le  Balafre.  330  ;  condemns 
Galeotti  to  death,  321 ;  his  love  of  ven- 
geance, 333,  441  ;  interview  with  Ga- 
leotti, 337  ;  conversation  with  Com- 
ines,  349  ;  his  speech  before  the  Bur* 
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gundian  council,  374 ;   before  Liege, 
415 

Madelon,  of  Chateau  Hautlieu,  xxi 

Marck,  William  de  la.  245  ;  causes  the 
bishop  to  be  killed,  251  ;  his  bride,  410, 
444  ;  iu  battle,  424  ;  death  of,  427 

Margaret,  Princess  of  Scotland,  436 

Marthon,  the  Bohemian,  231 

Mephistopheles,  v 

Mercenary  troops,  2,  190,  270,  439 

Montl'hery,  288,  440 

Morrison,  Fynes,  quoted,  439 

Ogilvies,  feud  with  the  Leslies,  45 
Oliver  le  Dain.    See  Dain,  Oliver  le 
Oriflamme,  French  national  flag,  76 
Orleans,  Duke  of.  82  ;  relations  to  Prin- 
cess Joan,  83,  88,  101  ;  fear  of  Louis 
XL,  88  ;  enters  Roland's  Gallery,  101  ; 
attempts  to  carry  off  Isabelle,   165  ; 
taken  into  custody,  169  ;  proposed  al- 
liance with  Isabelle,  402 

Pa villon,  the  syndic,  215  ;  rescued  by 
Quentin,  236  :  takes  Isabelle  under  his 
protection,  241  ;  his  lament  to  Geis- 
laer,  255  ;  shelters  Isabelle  and  Quen- 
tin, 255  ;  gives  money  to  Quentin.  260 

Pavilion,  Mabel,  256  ;  lectures  Trud- 
chen,  263 

Pavilion,  Trudchen,  219  ;  thanked  by 
Isabelle,  262  ;  saved  by  Quentin,  426 

Peronne,  286,  439  ;  Earl  Herbert's 
Tower,  322 

Petit  Andre,  the  humorous  hangman, 
61  ;  acts  as  guide,  162  ;  prepares  for 
Galeotti,  334  ;  hangs  Hayraddin,  395  ; 
note  on,  436 

Picturesque,  Price  on,  xx,  433 

Pierre,  Maitre.     See  Louis  XL 

Plessis-les-Tours.  Castle  of,  8.  19 

Printing,  invention  of,  150,  i'68 

Prior,  Franciscan  184 


Prize  of  honor,  407,  444 

Quentin  Dunvard,  the  novel,  v 

Rizpah.    See  Marthon 

Rouge  Sanglier.    See  Hayraddin 

Rouslaer,  of  Liege,  216 

St.  Hubert,  16.  433 

St.  Paul,  Constable,  31,  434 

St.  Quentin,  31 

Schonwalt,  Castle  of,  207  ;  garden,  213  ; 
assault  on,  228,  234  ;  revel  in,  245 

Schwarzreiters.  270,  439 

Scottish  Archers.  See  Archers,  Scot- 
tish 

Scottish  auxiliaries,  in  France,  74,  436. 
Sec  also  Archers,  Scottish 

Seneschal  of  Peronne  Castle,  323 

Skene  Dhu,  58  434 

Sorel,  Agnes,  viii 

Squire  of  Lowe  Degree,  211,  438 

Stephens,  Miss,  40,  434 

Stilts,  use  of.  44,  434 

Sully,  Duke  of,  xxv 

Toison  d'Or,  Burgundian  herald,  95  ; 
questions  Rouge  Sanglier,  388 

Tristan  l'Hermite,  10  ;  condemns  Quen- 
tin to  death,  60  ;  worsted  by  the  Scot- 
tish Archers,  67  ;  apologizes  to  Quen- 
tin, 85  ;  takes  charge  of  Dunois  and 
Orleans,  171  ;  prepares  to  execute 
Galeotti,  332  ;  the  historical  person, 
442 

Trois-Eschelles,  the  lugubrious  hang- 
man, 62;  at  Peronne,  334  ;  hangs  Hay- 
raddin, 395 

Troyes,  Jean  de,  his  Chronicle,  136,  436 

Trudchen.    See  Pavilion,  Trudchen 

Wetzweiler,  Tiel.    See  Glorieux,  Le 
Zamet  Maugrabik,  58 
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The  Betrothed  did  not  greatly  please  one  or  two  friends, 
who  thought  that  it  did  not  well  correspond  to  the  general 
title  of  The  Crusaders.  They  urged,  therefore,  that,  with- 
out direct  allusion  to  the  manners  of  the  Eastern  tribes,  and 
to  the  romantic  conflicts  of  the  period,  the  title  of  a  Tale  of 
the  Crusaders  would  resemble  the  playbill  which  is  said  to 
have  announced  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  being  left  out.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
felt  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  a  part  of  the 
world  with  which  I  was  almost  totally  unacquainted,  unless 
by  early  recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments;  and  not  only  did  I  labor  under  the  incapacity  of 
ignorance,  in  which,  as  far  as  regards  Eastern  manners,  I 
was  as  thickly  wrapped  as  an  Egyptian  in  his  fog  ;  but  my 
contemporaries  were,  many  of  them,  as  much  enlightened 
upon  the  subject  as  if  they  had  been  inhabitants  of  the 
favored  land  of  Goshen.  The  love  of  traveling  had  pervaded 
all  ranks,  and  carried  the  subject  of  Britain  into  all  quarters 
of  the  world.  Greece,  so  attractive  by  its  remains  of  art,  by 
its  struggles  for  freedom  against  a  Mohammedan  tyrant,  by 
its  very  name,  where  every  fountain  had  its  classical  legend 
— Palestine,  endeared  to  the  imagination  by  yet  more  sacred 
remembrances,  had  been  of  late  surveyed  by  British  eyes, 
and  described  by  recent  travelers.  Had  I,  therefore,  at- 
tempted the  difficult  task  of  substituting  manners  of  my 
own  invention,  instead  of  the  genuine  costume  of  the  East, 
almost  every  traveler  'I  met,  who  had  extended  his  route 
beyond  what  was  anciently  called  "the  grand  tour/'  had 
acquired  a  right,  by  ocular  inspection,  to  chastise  me  for  my 
presumption.  Every  member  of  the  Travelers'  Club,  who 
could  pretend  to  have  thrown  his  shoe  over  Edom,  was,  by 
having  done  so,  constituted  my  lawful  critic  and  corrector. 
It  occurred,  therefore,  that,  where  the  author  of  Anastasius, 
as  well  as  he  of  Hadji  Baba,  had  described  the  manners  and 
vices  of  the  Eastern  nations,  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with 
the  humor  of  Le  Sage  and  the  ludicrous  power  of  Fielding 
himself,  one  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  subject  must 
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necessarily  produce  an  unfavorable  contrast.  The  Poet 
Laureate  also,  in  the  charming  tale  of  llialaba,  had  shown 
how  extensive  might  be  the  researches  of  a  person  of  acquire- 
ments and  talent,  by  dint  of  investigation  alone,  into  the 
ancient  doctrines,  history,  and  manners  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, in  which  we  are  probably  to  look  for  the  cradle  of 
mankind  ;  Moore,  in  his  Lalla  Rookh,  had  successfully  trod 
the  same  path  ;  in  which,  too,  Byron,  joining  ocular  experi- 
ence to  extensive  reading,  had  written  some  of  his  most 
attractive  poems.  In  a  word,  the  Eastern  themes  had  been 
already  so  successfully  handled  by  those  who  were  acknowl- 
edged to  be  masters  of  their  craft,  that  I  was  diffident  of 
making  the  attempt. 

These  were  powerful  objections,  nor  did  they  lose  force 
when  they  became  the  subject  of  anxious  reflection,  although 
they  did  not  finally  prevail.  The  arguments  on  the  other 
side  were,  that  though  I  had  no  hope  of  rivaling  the  con- 
temporaries whom  I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  occurred  to  me 
as  possible  to  acquit  myself  of  the  task  1  was  eugaged  in 
without  entering  into  competition  with  them. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  the  Crusades 
which  I  at  last  fixed  upon  was  that  at  which  the  warlike 
character  of  Richard  I.,  wild  and  generous,  a  pattern  of 
chivalry,  with  all  its  extravagant  virtues  and  its  no  less  ab- 
surd errors,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Saladin,  in  which  the 
Christian  and  English  monarch  showed  all  the  cruelty  and 
violence  of  an  Eastern  sultan,  and  Saladin,  on  the  other 
hand,  displayed  the  deep  policy  and  prudence  of  a  European 
sovereign,  whilst  each  contended  which  should  excel  the 
other  in  the  knightly  qualities  of  bravery  and  generosity. 
This  singular  contrast  afforded,  as  the  Author  conceived, 
materials  for  a  work  of  fiction  possessing  peculiar  interest. 
One  of  the  inferior  characters  introduced  was  a  supposed 
relation  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion — a  violation  of  the  truth 
of  history  which  gave  offense  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Cliiualry  and  tlie  Crusades,  who  was  not,  it  may 
he  presumed,  aware  that  romantic  fiction  naturally  includes 
the  power  of  such  invention,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
requisites  of  the  art. 

Prince  David  of  Scotland,  who  was  actually  in  the  host, 
and  was  the  hero  of  some  very  romantic  adventures  on  his 
way  home,  was  also  pressed  into  my  service,  and  constitutes 
one  of  my  dramatis  persona}. 

It  is  true  I  had  already  brought  upon  the  field  him  of  the 
Lion  Heart.     But  it  was  in  a  more  private  capacity  than  he 
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was  here  to  be  exhibited  in  The  Talisman :  then  as  a  dis- 
guised knight,  now  in  the  avowed  character  of  a  conquering 
monarch  ;  so  that  I  doubted  not  a  name  so  dear  to  English- 
men as  that  of  King  Richard  I.  might  contribute  to  their 
amusement  for  more  than  once.* 

I  had  access  to  all  which  antiquity  believed,  whether  of 
reality  or  fable  on  the  subject  of  that  magnificent  warrior, 
who  was  the  proudest  boast  of  Europe  and  their  chivalry, 
and  with  whose  dreadful  name  the  Saracens,  according  to  a 
historian  of  their  own  country,  were  wont  to  rebuke  their 
startled  horses.  "  Do  you  think,"  said  they,  "  that  King 
Richard  is  on  the  track,  that  you  spring  so  wildly  from  it  I" 
The  most  curious  register  of  the  history  of  King  Richard  is 
an  ancient  romance,  translated  originally  from  the  Norman, 
and  at  first  certainly  having  a  pretense  to  be  termed  a  work 
of  chivalry,  but  latterly  becoming  stuffed  with  the  most  as- 
tonishing and  monstrous  fables.  There  is  perhaps  no  met- 
rical romance  upon  record  where,  along  with  curious  and 
genuine  history,  are  mingled  more  absurd  and  exaggerated 
incidents.  We  have  placed  in  the  Appendix  the  passage  of 
the  romance  in  which  Richard  figures  as  an  ogre,  or  literal 
cannibal. 

A  principal  incident  in  the  story  is  that  from  which  the 
title  is  derived.  Of  all  people  who  ever  lived,  the  Persians 
were  perhaps  most  remarkable  for  their  unshaken  credulity 
in  amulets,  spells,  periapts,  and  similar  charms,  framed,  it 
was  said,  under  the  influence  of  particular  planets,  and  be- 
stowing high  medical  powers,  as  well  as  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing men's  fortunes  in  various  manners.  A  story  of  this 
kind,  relating  to  a  crusader  of  eminence,  is  often  told  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  the  relic  alluded  to  is  still  in  existence, 
and  even  yet  held  in  veneration. 

Sir  Simon  Lockha.rt_£iLLee  and  Cartland  made  a  consider- 
able figure  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  of  his  son 
David.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  of  that  band  of  Scottish 
chivalry  who  accompanied  James,  the  Good  Lord  Douglas, 
on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  heart  of  King 
Robert  Bruce.  Douglas,  impatient  to  get  at  the  Saracens, 
entered  into  war  with  those  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  there. 
Lockhart  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land  with  such  Scottish 
knights  as  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  leader,  and  assisted 
for  some  time  in  the  wars  against  the  Saracens. 

The  following  adventure  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  be- 
fallen him.     He  made  prisoner  in  battle  an  emir  of  consider- 

*  [See  Lockhart,  Life  of  Scoit,  vol.  vii.  p.  38C] 
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able  wealth  and  consequence.  The  aged  mother  of  the  cap- 
tive came  to  the  Christian  camp,  to  redeem  her  son  from  his 
state  of  captivity.  Lockhart  is  said  to  have  fixed  the  price 
at  which  his  prisoner  should  ransom  himself  ;  and  the  lady, 
pulling  out  a  large  embroidered  purse,  proceeded  to  tell  down 
the  ransom,  like  a  mother  who  pays  little  respect  to  gold  iu 
comparison  of  her  son's  liberty.  In  this  operation,  a  pebble 
inserted  in  a  coin,  some  say  of  the  Lower  Empire,  fell  out  of 
the  purse,  and  the  Saracen  matron  testified  so  much  haste 
to  recover  it  as  gave  the  Scottish  knight  a  high  idea  of  its 
value,  when  compared  with  gold  or  silver.  "  I  will  not  con- 
sent," he  said,  "to  grant  your  son's  liberty,  unless  that 
amulet  be  added  to  his  ransom/'  The  lady  not  only  con- 
sented to  this,  but  explained  to  Sir  Simon  Lockhart  the 
mode  in  which  the  talisman  was  to  be  used,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  might  be  put.  The  water  in  which  it  was  dipt 
operated  as  a  styptic,  as  a  febrifuge,  and  possessed  several 
other  properties  as  a  medical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  after  much  experience  of  the  wonders 
which  it  wrought,  brought  it  to  his  own  country,  and  left  it 
to  his  heirs,  by  whom,  and  by  Clydesdale  in  general,  it  was, 
and  is  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Lee  Penny,* 
from  the  name  of  his  native  seat  of  Lee. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  its  history,  perhaps,  was, 
that  it  so  especially  escaped  condemnation  when  the  Church 
of  Scotland  chose  to  impeach  many  other  cures  which  savored 
of  the  miraculous,  as  occasioned  by  sorcery,  and  censured 
the  appeal  to  them,  "  excepting  only  that  to  the  amulet 
called  the  Lee  Penny,  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  annex 
certain  healing  virtues  which  the  Church  did  not  presume 
to  condemn."  It  still,  as  has  been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers 
are  sometimes  resorted  to.  Of  late  they  have  been  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  cure  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ;  and  as 
the  illness  in  such  cases  frequently  arise  from  imagination, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  water  which  has 
beeu  £>oured  on  the  Lee  Penny  furnishes  a  congenial  cure. 

Such  is  the  tradition  concerning  the  talisman,  which  the 
Author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  in  applying  it  to  his  own 
purposes. 

Considerable  liberties  have  also  been  taken  with  the  truth 
of  history,  both  with  respect  to  Conrade  of  Montserrat's  life 
as  well  as  his  death.  That  Conrade,  however,  was  reckoned 
the  enemy  of  Richard  is  agreed  both  in  history  and  romance. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  stood 

*  See  Note  1. 
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may  be  guessed  from  the  proposal  of  the  Saracens,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat  should  be  invested  with  certain  parts 
of  Syria,  which  they  were  to  yield  to  the  Christians. 
Richard,  according  to  the  romance  which  bears  his  name, 
"could  no  longer  repress  his  fury.  "The  Marquis,"  he 
said,  "  was  a  traitor,  who  had  robbed  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  present  of  his  father 
Henry  ;  that  he  was  a  renegade,  whose  treachery  had  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  Acre";  and  he  concluded  by  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  drawn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses,  if  he  should  ever  venture  to  pollute  the  Christian 
camp  by  his  presence.  Philip  attempted  to  intercede  in 
favor  of  the  Marquis,  and  throwing  down  his  glove,  offered 
to  become  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Christians  ;  but  his 
offer  was  rejected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Richard's 
impetuosity." — [Ellis,  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances,  1805,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.] 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  those 
wars,  and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Scheik,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ;  nor  did 
Richard  remain  free  of  the  suspicion  of  having  instigated 
his  death. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  most  of  the  incidents  in- 
troduced in  the  following  tale  are  fictitious  ;  and  that  reality, 
where  it  exists,  is  onlv  retained  in  the  characters  of  the 
piece. 

1st  July,  1882. 
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CHAPTER  I 

They,  too,  retired 
To  the  wilderness,  but  'twas  with  arms. 

Paradise  Regained. 

The  burning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained  its  highest 
point  in  the  horizon,  when  a  knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  who 
had  left  his  distant  northern  home  and  joined  the  host  of  the 
Crusaders  in  Palestine,  was  pacing  slowly  along  the  sandy 
deserts  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan 
pour  themselves  into  an  inland  sea,  from  which  there  is  no 
discharge  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and  precipices 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  ;  more  lately,  issuing 
from  those  rocky  and  dangerous  defiles,  he  had  entered  upon 
that  great  plain,  where  the  accursed  cities  provoked,  in  an- 
cient days,  the  direct  and  dreadful  vengeance  of  the  Omni- 
potent. 

The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  the  way  were  forgotten, 
as  the  traveler  recalled  the  fearful  catastrophe  which  had 
converted  into  an  arid  and  dismal  wilderness  the  fair  and 
fertile  valley  of  Siddim,  once  well  watered,  even  as  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord,  now  a  parched  and  blighted  waste,  con- 
demned to  eternal  sterility. 

Crossing  himself  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of  rolling 
waters,  in  color  as  in  quality  unlike  those  of  every  other 
lake,  the  traveler  shuddered  as  he  remembered  that  beneath 
these  sluggish  waves  lay  the  once  proud  cities  of  the  plain, 
whose  grave  was  dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
eruption  of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid, 
even  by  that  sea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom, 
bears  no  skiff  on  its  surface,  and.  as  if  its  own  dreadful  bed 
were  the  only  fit  receptacle  for  its  sullen  waters,  sends  not, 
like  other  lakes,  a  tribute  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  land 
around,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was  il  brimstone  and  salt ; 
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it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  thereon "  ; 
the  land  as  well  as  the  lake  might  be  termed  dead,  as  pro- 
ducing nothing  having  resemblance  to  vegetation  ;  and  even 
the  very  air  was  entirely  devoid  of  its  ordinary  winged  in- 
habitants, deterred  probably  by  the  odor  of  bitumen  and  sul- 
phur, which  the  burning  sun  exhaled  from  the  waters  of  the 
lake  in  steaming  clouds,  frequently  assuming  the  appearance 
of  waterspouts.  Masses  of  the  slimy  and  sulphureous  sub- 
stance called  naphtha,  which  floated  idly  on  the  sluggish 
and  sullen  waves,  supplied  those  rolling  clouds  with  new 
vapors,  and  afforded  awful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  history. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with  almost 
intolerable  splendor,  and  all  living  nature  seemed  to  have 
hidden  itself  from  the  rays,  excepting  the  solitary  figure  which 
moved  through  the  flitting  sand  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  ap- 
peared the  sole  breathing  thing  on  the  wide  surface  of  the 
plain.  The  dress  of  the  rider  and  the  accouterments  of  his 
horse  were  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  traveler  in  such  a  country. 
A  coat  of  linked  mail,  with  long  sleeves,  plated  gauntlets, 
and  a  steel  breastplate,  had  not  been  esteemed  a  sufficient 
weight  of  armor  :  there  was  also  his  triangular  shield  sus- 
pended round  his  neck,  and  his  barred  helmet  of  steel,  over 
which  he  had  a  hood  and  collar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn 
around  the  warrior's  shoulders  and  throat,  and  filled  up  the 
vacancy  between  the  hauberk  and  the  headpiece.  His  lower 
limbs  were  sheathed,  like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail,  securing 
the  legs  and  thighs,  while  the  feet  rested  in  plated  shoes, 
which  corresponded  with  the  gauntlets.  A  long,  broad, 
straight-shaped,  double-edged  falchion,  with  a  handle  formed 
like  a  cross,  corresponded  with  a  stout  poniard  on  the  other 
side.  The  knight  also  bore,  secured  to  his  saddle,  with  one 
end  resting  on  his  stirrup,  the  long  steel-headed  lance,  his 
own  proper  weapon,  which,  as  he  rode,  projected  backwards, 
and  displayed  its  little  pennoncelle,  to  dally  with  the  faint 
breeze,  or  drop  in  the  dead  calm.  To  this  cumbrous  equip- 
ment must  be  added  a  surcoat  of  embroidered  cloth,  much 
frayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus  far  useful,  that  it  excluded 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  armor,  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  rendered  intolerable  to  the  wearer. 
The  surcoat  bore,  in  several  places,  the  arms  of  the  owner, 
although  much  defaced.  These  seemed  to  be  a  cou chant 
leopard,  with  the  motto,  "1  sleep — wake  me  not."  An  out- 
line of  the  same  device  might  be  traced  on  his  shield,  though 
many  a  blow  had  almost  effaced  the  painting.     The  flat  top 
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of  his  cumbrous  cylindrical  helmet  was  unadorned  with  any 
crest.  In  retaining  their  own  unwieldy  defensive  armor, 
the  northern  Crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  nature 
of  the  climate  and  country  to  which  they  had  come  to 
war. 

The  accouterments  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less  massive 
and  unwieldy  than  those  of  the  rider.  The  animal  had  a 
heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel,  uniting  in  front  with  a  species 
of  breast-plate,  and  behind  with  defensive  armor  made  to 
cover  the  loins.  Then  there  was  a  steel  ax,  or  hammer, 
called  a  mace-of-arms,  and  which  hung  to  the  saddle-bow  ; 
the  reins  were  secured  by  chain-work,  and  the  front-stall  of 
the  bridle  was  a  steel  plate,  with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  having  in  the  midst  a  short,  sharp  pike,  projecting 
from  the  forehead  of  the  horse  like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of  panoply 
a  second  nature  both  to  the  knight  and  his  gallant  charger. 
Numbers,  indeed,  of  the  Western  warriors  who  hurried  to 
Palestine  died  ere  they  became  inured  to  the  burning  climate  ; 
but  there  were  others  to  whom  that  climate  became  innocent 
and  even  friendly,  and  amongst  this  fortunate  number  was 
the  solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed  the  border  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mold  of  uncommon 
strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of  cobwebs,  had  en- 
dowed him  with  a  constitution  as  strong  as  his  limbs,  and 
which  bade  defiance  to  almost  all  changes  of  climate,  as  well 
as  to  fatigue  and  privations  of  every  kind.  His  disposition 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  his 
bodily  frame  ;  and  as  the  one  possessed  great  strength  and 
endurance,  united  with  the  power  of  violent  exertion,  the 
other,  under  a  calm  and  undisturbed  semblance,  had  much 
of  the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  which  constituted 
the  principal  attribute  of  the  renowned  Norman  line,  and 
had  rendered  them  sovereigns  in  every  corner  of  Europe 
where  they  had  drawn  their  adventurous  swords. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  all  the  race  that  fortune  proposed 
such  tempting  rewards  ;  and  those  obtained  by  the  solitary 
knight  during  two  years' campaign  in  Palestine  had  been  only 
temporal  fame,  and,  as  he  was  taught  to  believe,  spiritual 
privileges.  Meantime,  his  slender  stock  of  money  had  melted 
away,  the  rather  that  he  did  nut  pursue  any  of  the  ordinary 
modes  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Crusade  condescended 
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to  recruit  their  diminished  resources  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  Palestine  :  he  exacted  no  gifts  from  the  wretched 
natives  for  sparing  their  possessions  when  engaged  in  war- 
fare with  the  Saracens,  and  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  any 
opportunity  of  enriching  himself  Iry  the  ransom  of  prisoners 
of  consequence.  The  small  train  which  had  followed  him 
from  his  native  country  had  been  gradually  diminished,  as 
the  means  of  maintaining  them  disappeared,  and  his  only  re- 
maining squire  was  at  present  on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable  to 
attend  his  master,  who  traveled,  as  we  have  seen,  singly  and 
alone.  This  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Crusader,  who 
was  accustomed  to  consider  his  good  sword  as  his  safest 
escort,  and  devout  thoughts  as  his  best  companion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment  and 
repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  and  patient  disposition  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard  ;  and  at  noon,  when  the 
Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on  his  right,  he  joyfully  hailed 
the  sight  of  two  or  three  palm-trees,  which  arose  beside  the 
well  which  was  assigned  for  his  midday  station.  His  good 
horse,  too,  which  had  plodded  forward  with  the  steady  en- 
durance of  his  master,  now  lifted  his  head,  expanded  his 
nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he  snuffed  afar  off  the 
living  waters,  which  marked  the  place  of  repose  and  refresh- 
ment. But  labor  and  danger  wTere  doomed  to  intervene  ere 
the  horse  or  horseman  reached  the  desired  spot. 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued  to  fix 
his  eyes  attentively  on  the  yet  distant  cluster  of  palm-trees, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  object  was  moving  among  them. 
The  distant  form  separated  itself  from  the  trees,  wThich  partly 
hid  its  motions,  and  advanced  towards  the  knight  with  a 
speed  which  soon  showed  a  mounted  horseman,  whom  his 
turban,  long  spear,  and  green  caftan  floating  in  the  wind,  on 
his  nearer  approach,  showed  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier.  "In 
the  desert,"  saith  an  Eastern  proverb,  "no  man  meets  a 
friend."  The  Crusader  was  totally  indifferent  whether  the 
infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gallant  barb,  as  if  borne 
on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend  or  foe  ;  perhaps  as  a 
vowed  champion  of  the  Cross,  he  might  rather  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter.  He  disengaged  his  lance  from  bis  saddle, 
seized  it  with  the  right  hand,  placed  it  in  rest  with  its  point 
half  elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked  his 
horse's  mettle  with  the  spur,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the 
stranger  with  the  calm  self-confidence  belonging  to  the 
victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an  Arab 
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horseman,  managing  his  steed  more  by  his  limbs  and  the  in- 
flection of  his  body  than  by  any  use  of  the  reins,  which  hung 
loose  in  his  left  hand  ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  wield  the 
light  round  buckler  of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  orna- 
mented with  silver  loops,  which  he  wore  on  his  arm,  swing- 
ing it  as  if  he  meant  to  oppose  its  slender  circle  to  the  for- 
midable thrust  of  the  Western  lance.  His  own  long  spear 
was  not  couched  or  leveled  like  that  of  his  antagonist,  but 
grasped  by  the  middle  with  his  right  hand,  and  brandished 
at  arm's  length  above  his  head.  As  the  cavalier  approached 
his  enemy  at  full  career,  he  seemed  to  expect  that  the  Knight 
of  the  Leopard  should  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  to  encounter 
him.  But  the  Christian  knight,  well  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust  his 
good  horse  by  any  unnecessary  exertion  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  a  dead  halt,  confident  that,  if  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  actual  shock,  his  own  weight,  and  that  of  his 
powerful  charger,  would  give  him  sufficient  advantage,  with- 
out the  additional  momentum  of  rapid  motion.  Equally 
sensible  and  apprehensive  of  such  a  probable  result,  the  Sar- 
acen cavalier,  when  he  had  approached  towards  the  Chris- 
tian within  twice  the  length  of  his  lance,  wheeled  his  steed 
to  the  left  with  inimitable  dexterity,  and  rode  twice  around 
his  antagonist,  who,  turning  without  quitting  his  ground, 
and  presenting  his  front  constantly  to  his  enemy,  frustrated 
his  attempts  to  attack  him  on  an  unguarded  point ;  so  that 
the  Saracen,  wheeling  his  horse,  was  fain  to  retreat  to  the 
distance  of  an  hundred  yards.  A  second  time,  like  a  hawk 
attacking  a  heron,  the  Heathen  renewed  the  charge,  and  a 
second  time  was  fain  to  retreat  without  coming  to  a  close 
struggle.  A  third  time  he  approached  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  Christian  knight,  desirous  to  terminate  this  illusory 
warfare,  in  which  he  might  at  length  have  been  worn  out  by 
the  activity  of  his  foeman,  suddenly  seized  the  mace  which 
hang  at  his  saddle-bow,  and,  with  a  strong  hand  and  un- 
erring aim,  hurled  it  against  the  head  of  the  Emir,  for  such 
and  not  less  his  enemy  appeared.  The  Saracen  was  just 
aware  of  the  formidable  missile  in  time  to  interpose  his  light 
buckler  betwixt  the  mace  and  his  head  ;  but  the  violence  of 
the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down  on  his  turban,  and  though 
that  defense  also  contributed  to  deaden  its  violence,  the 
Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  horse.  Ere  the  Christian  could 
avail  himself  of  this  mishap,  his  nimble  foeman  sprung  from 
the  ground,  and,  calling  on  his  steed,  which  instantly  re- 
turned to  his  side,  he  leaped  into  his  seat  without  touching 
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the  stirrup,  and  regained  all  the  advantage  of  which  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  hoped  to  deprive  him.  But  the 
latter  had  in  the  meanwhile  recovered  his  mace,  and  the 
Eastern  cavalier,  who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexterity 
with  which  his  antagonist  had  aimed  it,  seemed  to  keep 
cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  weapon,  of  which  he  had  so 
lately  felt  the  force,  while  he  showed  his  purpose  of  waging 
a  distant  warfare  with  missile  weapons  of  his  own.  Planting 
his  long  spear  in  the  sand  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
combat,  he  strung,  with  great  address,  a  short  bow,  which 
he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the  gallop, 
once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider  extent 
than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged  six 
arrows  at  the  Christian  with  such  unerring  skill  that  the 
goodness  of  his  harness  alone  saved  him  from  being  wounded 
in  as  many  places.  The  seventh  shaft  apparently  found  a 
less  perfect  part  of  the  armor,  and  the  Christian  dropped 
heavily  from  his  horse.  But  what  was  the  surprise  of  the 
Saracen,  when,  dismounting  to  examine  the  condition  of  his 
prostrate  enemy,  he  found  himself  suddenly  within  the  grasp 
of  the  European,  who  had  had  recourse  to  this  artifice  to 
bring  his  enemy  within  his  reach !  Even  in  this  deadly 
grapple  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his  agility  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  unloosed  the  sword-belt,  in  which  the  Knight  of 
the  Leopard  had  fixed  his  hold,  and,  thus  eluding  his  fatal 
grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  watch  his  motions 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  human  being,  and  again  rode  off. 
But  in  the  last  encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  his  sword 
and  his  quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  were  attached  to  the 
girdle,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon.  He  had  also  lost 
his  turban  in  the  struggle.  These  disadvantages  seemed  to 
incline  the  Moslem  to  a  truce  :  he  approached  the  Christian 
with  his  right  hand  extended,  but  no  longer  in  a  menacing 
attitude. 

ff  There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nations,"  he  said,  in  the 
lingua  franca  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Crusaders  ;  "  wherefore  should  there  be  war 
betwixt  thee  and  me  ?     Let  there  be  peace  betwixt  us." 

"  I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the  Couchant 
Leopard  ;  "  but  what  security  dost  thou  offer  that  thou  wilt 
observe  the  truce  ?  " 

"  The  word  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  was  never  broken," 
answered  the  Emir.  "  It  is  thou,  brave  Kazarene,  from 
whom  I  should  demand  security,  did  I  not  know  that  treason 
seldom  dwells  with  courage." 
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The  Crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  the  Moslem  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

"  By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  weapon  as  he  spoke,  "  I  will  be  true  companion  to  thee, 
Saracen,  while  our  fortune  wills  that  we  remain  in  company 
together. " 

"  By  Mahommed,  Prophet  of  God,  and  by  Allah,  God  of 
'the  Prophet,"  replied  his  late  foeniau,  "  there  is  not  treach- 
ery in  my  heart  toward  thee.  And  now  wend  we  to  yonder 
fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  is  at  hand,  and  the  stream  had 
hardly  touched  my  lip  when  1  was  called  to  battle  by  thy 
approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a  ready  and 
courteous  assent ;  and  the  late  foes,  without  an  angry  look  or 
gesture  of  doubt,  rode  side  by  side  to  the  little  cluster  of 
palm-trees. 


CHAPTEK  II 

Times  of  danger  have  always,  and  in  a  peculiar  degree,  their 
seasons  of  good-will  and  of  security  ;  and  this  was  particularly 
so  in  the  ancient  feudal  ages,  in  which,  as  the  manners  of 
the  period  had  assigned  war  to  be  the  chief  and  most  worthy 
occupation  of  mankind,  the  intervals  of  peace,  or  rather  of 
truce,  were  highly  relished  by  those  warriors  to  whom  they 
were  seldom  granted,  and  endeared  by  the  very  circumstances 
which  rendered  them  transitory.  It  is  not  worth  while  pre- 
serving any  permanent  enmity  against  a  foe  whom  a  champion 
has  fought  with  to-day,  and  may  again  stand  in  bloody  op- 
position to  on  the  next  morning.  The  time  and  situation 
afforded  so  much  room  for  the  ebullition  of  violent  passions, 
that  men,  unless  when  peculiarly  opposed  to  each  other,  or 
provoked  by  the  recollection  of  private  and  individual  wrongs, 
cheerfully  enjoyed  in  each  other's  society  the  brief  intervals 
of  pacific  intercourse  which  a  warlike  life  admitted. 

The  distinction  of  religions,  nay,  the  fanatical  zeal  which 
animated  the  followers  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Crescent 
against  each  other,  was  much  softened  by  a  feeling  so  natural 
to  generous  combatants,  and  especially  cherished  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry.  This  last  strong  impulse  had  extended  itself 
gradually  from  the  Christians  to  their  mortal  enemies  the 
Saracens,  both  of  Spain  and  of  Palestine.  The  latter  were 
indeed  no  longer  the  fanatical  savages  who  had  burst  from 
the  center  of  Arabian  deserts,  with  the  saber  in  one  hand 
and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  to  inflict  death  or  the  faith  of 
Mahommed,  or,  at  the  best,  slavery  and  tribute,  upon  all  who 
dared  to  oppose  the  belief  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  These 
alternatives  indeed  had  been  offered  to  the  un warlike  Greeks 
and  Syrians  ;  but  in  contending  with  the  western  Christians, 
animated  by  a  zeal  as  fiery  as  their  own,  and  possessed  of  as 
unconquerable  courage,  address,  and  success  in  arms,  the 
Saracens  gradually  caught  a  part  of  their  manners,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  chivalrous  observances  which  were  so  well 
calculated  to  charm  the  minds  of  a  proud  and  conquering 
people.  They  had  their  tournaments  and  games  of  chivalry  ; 
they  had  even  their  knights,  or  some  rank  analogous  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  Saracens  observed,  their  plighted  faith  with  an 
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accuracy  which  might  sometimes  put  to  shame  those  who 
owned  a  better  religion.  Their  truces,  whether  national  or 
betwixt  individuals,  were  faithfully  observed  ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  war,  in  itself  perhaps  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  gave 
occasion  for  display  of  good  faith,  generosity,  clemency,  and 
even  kindly  affections,  which  less  frequently  occur  in  more 
tranquil  periods,  where  the  passions  of  men,  experiencing 
wrongs  or  entertaining  quarrels  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
instant  decision,  are  apt  to  smolder  for  a  length  of  time  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  their  prey. 

It  whs  under  the  influence  of  these  milder  feelings,  which 
soften  the  horrors  of  warfare,  that  the  Christian  and  Saracen, 
who  had  so  lately  done  their  best  for  each  other's  mutual 
destruction,  rode  at  a  slow  pace  towards  the  fountain  of  palm- 
trees,  to  which  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  had  been 
tending,  when  interrupted  in  mid-passage  by  his  fleet  and 
dangerous  adversary.  Each  was  wrapt  for  some  time  in  his 
own  reflections,  and  took  breath  after  an  encounter  which  had 
threatened  to  be  fatal  to  one  or  both  ;  and  their  good  horses 
seemed  no  less  to  enjoy  the  interval  of  repose.  That  of  the 
Saracen,  however,  though  he  had  been  forced  into  much  the 
more  violent  and  extended  sphere  of  motion,  appeared  to  have 
suffered  less  from  fatigue  than  the  charger  of  the  European 
knight.  The  sweat  hung  still  clammy  on  the  limbs  of  the  last, 
when  those  of  the  noble  Arab  were  completely  dried  by  the 
interval  of  tranquil  exercise,  all  saving  the  foam-flakes  which 
were  still  visible  on  his  bridle  and  housings.  The  loose  soil 
on  which  he  trode  so  much  augmented  the  distress  of  the 
Christian's  horse,  heavily  loaded  by  his  own  armor  and  the 
weight  of  his  rider,  that  the  latter  jumped  from  his  saddle, 
and  led  his  charger  along  the  deep  dust  of  the  loamy  soil, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  sun  into  a  substance  more  impalpable 
than  the  finest  sand,  and  thus  gave  the  faithful  horse  refresh- 
ment at  the  expense  of  his  own  additional  toil  ;  for,  iron- 
sheathed  as  he  was,  he  sunk  over  the  mailed  shoes  at  every 
step  which  he  placed  on  a  surface  so  light  and  unresisting. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Saracen,  and  it  was  the  first 
word  that  either  had  spoken  since  their  truce  was  concluded 
— "  your  strong  horse  deserves  your  care  \  but  what  do  you 
in  the  desert  with  an  animal  which  sinks  over  the  fetlock  at 
every  step,  as  if  he  would  plant  each  foot  deep  as  the  root  of 
a  date- tree  ?" 

"  Thou  speakest  rightly,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian 
knight,  not  delighted  at  the  tone  with  which  the  infidel  criti- 
cised his  favorite  steed — "rightly,  according  to  thy  knowl- 
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edge  and  observation.  But  my  good  horse  hath  ere  now 
borne  me,  in  mine  own  land,  over  as  wide  a  lake  as  thou 
seest  yonder  spread  out  behind  us,  yet  not  wet  one  hair  above 
his  hoof." 

The  Saracen  looked  at  him  with  as  much  surprise  as  his 
manners  permitted  him  to  testify,  which  was  only  expressed 
by  a  slight  approach  to  a  disdainful  smile,  that  hardly  curled 
perceptibly  the  broad  thick  mustachio  which  enveloped  his 
upper  lip. 

"  It  is  justly  spoken,"  he  said,  instantly  composing  himself 
to  his  usual  serene  gravity  :  "list  to  a  Frank,  and  hear  a 
fable." 

"  Thou  art  not  courteous,  misbeliever,"  replied  the  Cru- 
sader, "  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  dubbed  knight ;  and  were  it 
not  that  thou  speakest  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  malice,  our 
truce  had  its  ending  ere  it  is  well  begun.  Thinkest  thou  I 
tell  thee  an  untruth  when  I  say  that  I,  one  of  five  hundred 
horsemen,  armed  in  complete  mail,  have  ridden — ay,  and 
ridden  for  miles,  upon  water  as  solid  as  the  crystal  and  ten 
times  less  brittle  ?  " 

"  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me  ? "  answered  the  Moslem. 
"  Yonder  inland  sea  thou  dost  point  at  is  peculiar  in  this, 
that,  by  the  especial  curse  of  God,  it  suffereth  nothing  to 
sink  in  its  waves,  but  wafts  them  away,  and  casts  them  on  its 
margin  ;  but  neither  the  Dead  Sea  nor  any  of  the  seven 
oceans  which  environ  the  earth  will  endure  on  their  surface 
the  pressure  of  a  horse's  foot,  more  than  the  Eed  Sea  endured 
to  sustain  the  advance  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host." 

"  You  speak  truth  after  your  knowledge,  Saracen,"  said 
the  Christian  knight  ;  "and  yet,  trust  me,  I  fable  not,  ac- 
cording to  mine.  Heat  in  this  climate  converts  the  soil  into 
something  almost  as  unstable  as  water  ;  and  in  my  land  cold 
often  converts  the  water  itself  into  a  substance  as  hard  as 
rock.  Let  us  speak  of  this  no  longer  ;  for  the  thoughts  of 
the  calm,  clear,  blue  refulgence  of  a  winter's  lake,  glimmer- 
ing to  stars  and  moonbeam,  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this 
fiery  desert,  where,  methinks,  the  very  air  which  we  breathe 
is  like  the  vapor  of  a  fiery  furnace  seven  times  heated." 

The  Saracen  looked  on  him  with  some  attention,  as  if  to 
discover  in  what  sense  he  was  to  understand  words  which  to 
him  must  have  appeared  either  to  contain  something  of 
mystery  or  of  imposition.  At  length  he  seemed  determined 
in  what  manner  to  receive  the  language  of  his  new  companion. 

"  You  are,"  he  said,  "  of  a  nation  that  loves  to  laugh,  and 
you  make  sport  with  yourselves  and  with  others  by  telling 
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what  is  impossible,  and  reporting  what  never  chanced.  Thou 
art  one  of  the  knights  of  France,  who  hold  it  for  glee  and 
pastime  to  'gab/*  as  they  term  it,  of  exploits  that  are  be- 
yond human  power.  I  were  wrong  to  challenge,  for  the 
time,  the  privilege  of  thy  speech,  since  boasting  is  more  nat- 
ural to  thee  than  truth. " 

"  I  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  fashion,"  said 
the  knight,  "  which  is,  as  thou  well  sayest,  to  'gab'  of  that 
which  they  dare  not  undertake,  or  undertaking  cannot  per- 
fect. But  in  this  I  have  intimated  their  folly,  brave  Saracen, 
that,  in  talking  to  thee  of  what  thou  canst  not  comprehend, 
I  have,  even  in  speaking  most  simple  truth,  fully  incurred 
the  character  of  a  braggart  in  thy  eyes  ;  so,  I  pray  you,  let 
my  words  pass." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  knot  of  palm-trees,  and  the 
fountain  which  welled  out  from  beneath  their  shade  in  spark- 
ling profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  midst  of  war  ; 
and  this,  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  desert,  was 
scarce  less  dear  to  the  imagination.  It  was  a  scene  which, 
perhaps,  would  elsewhere  have  deserved  little  notice  ;  but  as 
the  single  speck,  in  a  boundless  horizon,  which  promised  the 
refreshment  of  shade  and  living  water,  these  blessings  held 
cheap  where  they  are  common,  rendered  the  fountain  and 
its  neighborhood  a  little  paradise.  Some  generous  or  chari- 
table hand,  ere  yet  the  evil  days  of  Palestine  began,  had 
walled  in  and  arched  over  the  fountain,  to  preserve  it  from 
being  absorbed  in  the  earth,  or  choked  by  the  flitting  clouds 
of  dust  with  which  the  least  breath  of  wind  covered  the  des- 
ert. The  arch  was  now  broken  and  partly  ruinous  ;  but  it 
still  so  far  projected  over  and  covered  in  the  fountain,  that 
it  excluded  the  sun  in  a  great  measure  from  its  waters,  which, 
hardly  touched  by  a  straggling  beam,  while  all  around  was 
blazing,  lay  in  a  steady  repose,  alike  delightful  to  the  eye 
and  the  imagination.  Stealing  from  under  the  arch,  they 
were  first  received  in  a  marble  basin,  much  defaced  indeed, 
but  still  cheering  the  eye,  by  showing  that  the  place  was  an- 
ciently considered  as  a  station,  that  the  hand  of  man  had 
been  there,  and  that  man's  accommodation  had  been  in  some 
measure  attended  to.  The  thirsty  and  weary  traveler  was 
reminded  by  these  signs  that  others  had  suffered  similar 
difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same  spot,  and,  doubtless,  found 
their  way  in  safety  to  a  more  fertile  country.  Again,  the 
scarce  visible  current  which  escaped  from  the  basin  served 

See  Gab,  Gaber.    Note  2. 
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to  nourish  the  few  trees  which  Stirrbtfnded  Hie  fountain,  and 
where  it  sunk  into  thegromel  alid disappeared  its  refreshing 
presence  was  acknowledged  by  a  carpet  of  velvet  verdure. 

In  this  delightful  spot  the  two  warriors  halted,  and  each, 
after  his  own  fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve  his  horse  from 
saddle,  bit,  and  rein,  and  permitted  the  animals  to  drink  at 
the  basin,  ere  they  refreshed  themselves  from  the  fountain- 
head,  which  arose  under  the  vault.  They  then  suffered  the 
steeds  to  go  loose,  confident  that  their  interest,  as  well  as 
their  domesticated  habits,  would  prevent  their  straying  from 
the  pure  water  and  fresh  grass. 

Christian  and  Saracen  next  sat  down  together  on  the  turf, 
and  produced  each  the  small  allowance  of  store  which  they 
carried  for  their  own  refreshment.  Yet,  ere  they  severally 
proceeded  to  their  scanty  meal,  they  eyed  each  other  with  that 
curiosity  which  the  close  and  doubtful  conflict  in  which  they 
had  been  so  lately  engaged  was  calculated  to  inspire.  Each 
was  desirous  to  measure  the  strength,  and  form  some  estimate 
of  the  character,  of  an  adversary  so  formidable;  and  each 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  had  he  fallen  in  the  con- 
flict, it  had  been  by  a  noble  hand. 
\  The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other 
in  person  and  features,  and  might  have  formed  no  inaccurate 
representatives  of  their  different  nations.  The  Frank  seemed 
a  powerful  man,  built  after  the  ancient  Gothic  cast  of  form, 
with  light  brown  hair,  which,  on  the  removal  of  his  helmet, 
was  seen  to  curl  thick  and  profusely  over  his  head.  His  fea- 
tures had  acquired,  from  the  hot  climate,  a  huge  much 
darker  than  those  parts  of  his  neck  which  were  less  fre- 
quently exposed  to  view,  or  than  was  warranted  by  his  full 
and  well-opened  blue  eye,  the  color  of  his  hair,  and  of  the 
mustachios  which  thickly  shaded  his  upper  lip,  while  his  chin 
was  carefully  divested  of  beard,  after  the  Norman  fashion. 
His  nose  was  Grecian  and  well  formed  ;  his  mouth,  rather 
large  in  proportion,  but  filled  with  well-set,  strong,  and 
beautifully  white  teeth  ;  his  head  small,  and  set  upon 
the  neck  with  much  grace.  His  age  could  not  exceed  thirty, 
but  if  the  effects  of  toil  and  climate  were  allowed  for,  might 
be  three  or  four  years  under  that  period.  His  form  was 
tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like  that  of  a  man  whose  strength 
might,  in  later  life,  become  unwieldy,  but  which  was  hitherto 
united  with  lightness  and  activity.  His  hands,  when  he 
withdrew  the  mailed  gloves,  were  long,  fair  and  well-propor- 
tioned ;  the  wrist-bones  peculiarly  large  and  strong,  and  the 
arms    remarkably   well-shaped   and    brawny.      A  military 
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hardihood,  and  careless  frankness  of  expression,  characterized 
his  language  and  his  motions;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of  one 
more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey,  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  his  sentiments  aloud  and  boldly, 
whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  announce  them. 

The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and  striking  contrast 
with  the  Western  Crusader.  His  stature  was  indeed  above 
the  middle  size,  but  he  was  at  least  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  European,  whose  size  approached  the  gigantic.  His 
slender  limbs,  and  long  spare  hands  and  arms,  though  well 
proportioned  to  his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style  of  his 
countenance,  did  not  at  first  aspect  promise  the  display  of 
vigor  and  elasticity  which  the  Emir  had  lately  exhibited. 
But,  on  looking  more  closely,  his  limbs,  where  exposed  to 
view,  seemed  divested  of  all  that  wras  fleshy  or  cumbersome  ; 
so  that  nothing  being  left  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew,  it 
was  a  frame  fitted  for  exertion  and  fatigue,  far  beyond  that 
of  a  bulky  champion,  whose  strength  and  size  are  counter- 
balanced by  weight,  and  who  is  exhausted  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. The  countenance  of  the  Saracen  naturally  bore  a 
general  national  resemblance  to  the  Eastern  tribe  from  whom 
he  descended,  and  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  exagger- 
ated terms  in  which  the  minstrels  of  the  day  were  wont  to 
represent  the  infidel  champions,  and  the  fabulous  description 
which  a  sister  art  still  presents  as  the  Saracen's  Head  upon 
sign-posts.  His  features  were  small,  well  formed  and  del- 
icate, though  deeply  embrowned  by  the  Eastern  sun,  and 
terminated  by  a  flowing  and  curled  black  beard,  which 
seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar  care.  The  nose  was  straight 
and  regular,  the  eyes  keen,  deep-set,  black,  and  glowing,  and 
his  teeth  equaled  in  beauty  the  ivory  of  his  deserts.  The 
person  and  proportions  of  the  Saracen,  in  short,  stretched 
on  the  turf  near  to  his  powerful  antagonist,  might  have  been 
compared  to  his  sheeny  and  crescent-formed  saber,  with  its 
narrow  and  light,  but  bright  and  keen,  Damascus  blade, 
contrasted  with  the  long  and  ponderous  Gothic  war-sword 
which  was  flung  unbuckled  on  the  same  sod.  The  Emir  was 
in  the  very  flower  of  his  age,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
termed  eminently  beautiful,  hut  for  the  narrowness  of  his 
forehead,  and  something  of  too  much  thinness  and  sharp- 
ness of  feature,  or  at  least  what  might  have  seemed  such  in 
a  European  estimate  of  beauty. 

The  manners  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  grave,  graceful, 
and  decorums  ;  indicating,  howc\cr.  in  some  particulars,  the 
habitual  restraint  which  men  of  warm  and  choleric  tempers 
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often  set.  as  a  guard  upon  their  native  impetuosity  of  dispo- 
sition, and  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  which 
seemed  to  impose  a  certain  formality  of  behavior  in  him  who 
entertained  it. 

This  haughty  feeling  of  superiority  was  perhaps  equally 
entertained  by  his  new  European  acquaintance,  but  the 
effect  was  different ;  and  the  same  feeling  which  dictated  to 
the  Christian  knight  a  bold,  blunt,  and  somewhat  careless 
bearing,  as  one  too  conscious  of  his  own  importance  to  be 
anxious  about  the  opinions  of  others,  appeared  to  prescribe 
to  the  Saracen  a  style  of  courtesy  more  studiously  and  for- 
mally observant  of  ceremony.  Both  were  courteous  ;  but  the 
courtesy  of  the  Christian  seemed  to  flow  rather  from  a  good- 
humored  sense  of  what  was  due  to  others  ;  that  of  the 
Moslem  from  a  high  feeling  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
himself. 

The  provision  which  each  had  made  for  his  refreshment 
was  simple,  but  the  meal  of  the  Saracen  was  abstemious.  A 
handful  of  dates,  and  a  morsel  of  coarse  barley-bread,  sufficed 
to  relieve  the  hunger  of  the  latter,  whose  education  had 
habituated  him  to  the  fare  of  the  desert,  although,  since 
their  Syrian  conquests,  the  Arabian  simplicity  of  life  fre- 
quently gave  place  to  the  most  unbounded  profusion  of 
luxury.  A  few  draughts  from  the  lovely  fountain  by  which 
they  reposed  completed  his  meal.  That  of  the  Christian, 
though  coarse,  was  more  genial.  Dried  hog's-flesh,  the 
abomination  of  the  Moslemah,  was  the  chief  part  of  his  repast ; 
and  his  drink,  derived  from  a  leathern  bottle,  contained 
something  better  than  pure  element.  He  fed  with  more  dis- 
play of  appetite,  and  drank  with  more  appearance  of  satis- 
faction, than  the  Saracen  judged  it  becoming  to  show  in 
the  performance  of  a  mere  bodily  function  ;  and,  doubtless, 
the  secret  contempt  which  each  entertained  for  the  other,  as 
the  follower  of  a  false  religion,  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  marked  difference  of  their  diet  and  manners.  But  each 
had  found  the  weight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  the  mutual 
respect  which  the  bold  struggle  had  created  was  sufficient 
to  subdue  other  and  inferior  considerations.  Yet  the  Saracen 
could  not  help  remarking  the  circumstances  which  displeased 
him  in  the  Christian's  conduct  and  manners  ;  and,  after  he 
had  witnessed  for  some  time  in  silence  the  keen  appetite 
which  protracted  the  knight's  banquet  long  after  his  own 
was  concluded,  he  thus  addressed  him  : 

"Valiant  Nazarene,  is  it  fitting  that  one  who  can  fight 
like  a  man  should  feed  like  a  dog  or  a  wolf  ?    Even  a  niisbe- 
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lieving  Jew  would  shudder  at  the  food  which  you  seem  to  eat 
with  as  much  relish  as  if  it  were  fruit  from  the  trees  of  Para- 
dise." 

"Valiant  Saracen,"  answered  the  Christian,  looking  up 
with  some  surprise  at  the  accusation  thus  unexpectedly 
brought,  "  know  thou  that  I  exercise  my  Christian  freedom, 
in  using  that  which  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  being,  as  they 
esteem  themselves,  under  the  bondage  of  the  old  law  of 
Moses.  We,  Saracens,  be  it  known  to  thee,  have  a  better  war- 
rant for  what  we  do.  Ave  Maria  !  be  we  thankful."  And, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  his  companion's  scruples,  he  concluded  a 
short  Latin  grace  with  a  long  draught  from  the  leathern 
bottle. 

"  That,  too,  you  call  a  part  of  your  liberty,"  said  the  Sar- 
acen ;  "  and  as  you  feed  like  the  brutes,  so  you  degrade 
yourself  to  the  bestial  condition  by  drinking  a  poisonous 
liquor  which  even  they  refuse." 

"  Know,  foolish  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian,  without 
hesitation,  "  that  thou  blasphemest  the  gifts  of  God,  even 
with  the  blasphemy  of  thy  father  Ishmael.  The  juice  of  the 
grape  is  given  to  him  that  will  use  it  wisely,  as  that  which 
cheers  the  heart  of  man  after  toil,  refreshes  him  in  sickness, 
and  comforts  him  in  sorrow.  He  who  so  enjoyeth  it  may 
thank  God  for  his  wine-cup  as  for  his  daily  bread  ;  and  he 
who  abuseth  the  gift  of  Heaven  is  not  a  greater  fool  in  his 
intoxication  than  thou  in  thine  abstinence." 

The  keen  eye  of  the  Saracen  kindled  at  this  sarcasm,  and 
his  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  poniard.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
mentary thought,  however,  and  died  away  in  the  recollection 
of  the  powerful  champion  with  whom  lie  had  to  deal,  and 
the  desperate  grapple,  the  impression  of  which  still  throbbed 
in  his  limbs  and  veins  ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  pur- 
suing the  contest  in  colloquy,  as  more  convenient  for  the  time. 

"  Thy  words,"  he  said,  "  0  Nazarene,  might  create  anger, 
did  not  thy  ignorance  raise  compassion.  Seest  thou  not,  O 
thou  more  blind  than  any  who  asks  alms  at  the  door  of  the 
mosque,  that  the  liberty  thou  dost  boast  of  is  restrained 
even  in  that  which  is  dearest  to  man's  happiness  and  to  his 
household  ;  and  that  thy  law,  if  thou  dost  practise  it,  binds 
thee  in  marriage  to  one  single  mate,  be  she  sick  or  healthy, 
be  she  fruitful  or  barren,  bring  she  comfort  and  joy  or  cla- 
mor and  strife,  to  thy  table  and  to  thy  bed  ?  This,  iNaz- 
arene,  I  do  indeed  call  slavery  ;  whereas,  to  the  faithful  hath 
the  Prophet  assigned  upon  earth  the  patriarchal  privileges 
of  Abraham  our  father  and  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  man- 
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kind,  haying  given  us  here  a  succession  of  beauty  at  our 
pleasure,  and  beyond  the  grave  the  black-eyed  houris  of 
Paradise." 

"  Now,  by  His  name  that  I  most  reverence  in  Heaven/' 
said  the  Christian,  "and  by  hers  whom  I  most  worship  on 
earth,  thou  art  but  a  blinded  and  a  bewildered  infidel.  That 
diamond  signet  which  thou  wearest  on  thy  finger,  thou  hold- 
est  it,  doubtless,  as  of  inestimable  value  ?" 

"  Balsora  and  Bagdad  cannot  show  the  like,"  replied  the 
Saracen  ;  "  but  what  avails  it  to  our  purpose  ?  " 

'!  Much,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  as  thou  shalt  thyself  con- 
fess. Take  my  war-ax  and  dash  the  stone  into  twenty 
shivers  ;  would  each  fragment  be  as  valuable  as  the  original 
gem,  or  would  they,  all  collected,  bear  the  tenth  part  of  its 
estimation  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  child's  question,"  answered  the  Saracen  ;  "  the 
fragments  of  such  a  stone  would  not  equal  the  entire  jewel 
in  the  degree  of  hundreds  to  one." 

"  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian  warrior,  "  the  love  which 
a  true  knight  binds  on  one  only,  fair  and  faithful,  is  the  gem 
entire  ;  the  affection  thou  flingest  among  thy  enslaved  wives 
and  half-wedded  slaves  is  worthless,  comparatively,  as  the 
sparkling  shivers  of  the  broken  diamond." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Caaba,"  said  the  Emir,  "thou  art  a 
madman,  who  hugs  his  chain  of  iron  as  if  it  were  of  gold  ! 
Look  more  closely.  This  ring  of  mine  would  lose  half  its 
beauty  were  not  the  signet  encircled  and  enchased  with  these 
lesser  brilliants,  which  grace  it  and  set  it  off.  The  central 
diamond  is  man,  firm  and  entire,  his  value  depending  on 
himself  alone  ;  and  this  circle  of  lesser  jewels  are  women, 
borrowing  his  luster,  which  he  deals  out  to  them  as  best 
suits  his  pleasure  or  his  convenience.  Take  the  central  stone 
from  the  signet,  and  the  diamond  itself  remains  as  valuable 
as  ever,  while  the  lesser  gems  are  comparatively  of  little  value. 
And  this  is  the  true  reading  of  thy  parable  ;  for  what  sayeth 
the  poet  Mausour:  "It  is  the  favor  of  man  which  giveth 
beauty  aud  comeliness  to  woman,  as  the  stream  glitters  no 
longer  when  the  sun  ceaseth  to  shine." 

"  Saracen,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "  thou  speakest  like  one 
who  never  saw  a  woman  worthy  the  affection  of  a  soldier. 
Believe  me,  couldst  thou  look  upon  those  of  Europe,  to 
whom,  after  Heaven,  we  of  the  order  of  knighthood  vow 
fealty  and  devotion,  thou  wouldst  loathe  forever  the  poor 
sensual  slaves  who  form  thy  harem.  The  beauty  of  our  fair 
ones  gives  point  to  our  spears  and  edge  to  our  swords  ;  their 
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words  are  our  law  ;  and  as  soon  will  a  lamp  shed  luster  when 
unkindled,  as  a  knight  distinguish  himself  by  feats  of  arms, 
having  no  mistress  of  his  affection." 

"I  have  heard  of  this  frenzy  among  the  warriors  of  the 
West/'  said  the  Emir,  "  and  have  ever  accounted  it  one  of 
the  accompanying  symptoms  of  that  insanity  which  brings 
you  hither  to  obtain  possession  of  an  empty  sepulcher.  But 
yet,  methinks,  so  highly  have  the  Franks  whom  I  have  met  J 
with  extolled  the  beauty  of  their  women,  I  could  be  well 
contented  to  behold  with  mine  own  eyes  those  charms  which 
can  transform  such  brave  warriors  into  the  tools  of  their 
pleasure." 

('f  Brave  Saracen,"  said  the  Knight,  "  if  I  were  not  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  it  should  be  my  pride  to 
conduct  you,  on  assurance  of  safety,  to  the  camp  of  Richard 
of  England,  than  whom  none  knows  better  how  to  do  honor 
to  a  noble  foe ;  and  though  I  be  poor  and  unattended,  yet 
have  I  interest  to  secure  for  thee,  or  any  such  as  thou 
seemest,  not  safety  only,  but  respect  and  esteem.  There 
shouldst  thou  see  several  of  the  fairest  beauties  of  France 
and  Britain  form  a  small  circle,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
exceeds  ten-thousandfold  the  luster  of  mines  of  diamonds 
such  as  thine." 

/  "  Now, by  the  corner-stone  of  the  Caaba  ! "  said  the  Saracen,  v 
"  I  will  accept  thy  invitation  as  freely  as  it  is  given,  if  thou 
wilt  postpone  thy  present  intent  ;  and,  credit  me,  brave 
Kazarene,  it  were  better  for  thyself  to  turn  back  thy  horse's 
head  towards  the  camp  of  thy  people,  for  to  travel  towards 
Jerusalem  without  a  passport  is  but  a  wilful  casting  away  of 
thy  life." 

"I  have  a  pass,"  answered  the  Knight,  producing  a 
parchment,  "  under  Saladin's  hand  and  signet." 

The  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  recognized 
the  seal  and  handwriting  of  the  renowned  soldan  of  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  and  having  kissed  the  paper  with  profound 
respect,  he  pressed  it  to  his  forehead,  then  returned  it  to 
the  Christian,  saying,  "  Rash  Frank,  thou  hast  sinned 
against  thine  own  blood  and  mine,  for  not  showing  this  to 
me  when  we  met." 

"  You  came  with  leveled  spear,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  had 
a  troop  of  Saracens  so  assailed  me,  it  might  have  stood  with 
my  honor  to  have  shown  the  soldan's  pass,  but  never  to  one 


man." 


"  And  yet  one  man,"  said  the  Saracen,  haughtily,  "  was 
enough  to  interrupt  your  journey." 
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"  True,  brave  Moslem,"  replied  the  Christian  ;  "  but  there 
are  few  such  as  thou  art.  Such  falcons  fly  not  in  flocks,  or, 
if  they  do,  they  pounce  not  in  numbers  upon  one." 

"ThdiQ  dost  us  but  justice/'  said  the  Saracen,  evidently 
gratified  by  the  compliment,  as  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
implied  scorn  of  the  European's  previous  boast  ;  "  from  us 
thou  shouldst  have  had  no  wrong  ;  but  well  was  it  for  me 
that  I  failed  to  slay  thee,  with  the  safeguard  of  the  king  of 
kings  upon  thy  person.  Certain  it  were,  that  the  cord  or 
the  saber  had  justly  avenged  such  guilt." 

"1  am  glad  to  hear  that  its  influence  shall  be  availing  to 
me,"  said  the  Knight,  "  for  I  have  heard  that  the  road  is 
infested  with  robber  tribes,  who  regard  nothing  in  comparison 
of  an  opportunity  of  plunder." 

"  The  truth  has  been  told  to  thee,  brave  Christian,"  said 
the  Saracen  ;  "  but  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  turban  of  the 
Prophet,  that  shouldst  thou  miscarry  in  any  haunt  of  such 
villains,  I  will  myself  undertake  thy  revenge  with  five  thou- 
sand horse  :  I  will  slay  every  male  of  them,  and  send  their 
women  into  such  distant  captivity  that  the  name  of  their 
tribe  shall  never  again  be  heard  within  five  hundred  miles 
of  Damascus.  I  will  sow  with  salt  the  foundations  of  their 
village,  and  there  shall  never  live  thing  dwell  there,  even 
from  that  time  forward." 

"  I  had  rather  the  trouble  which  you  design  for  yourself 
were  in  revenge  of  some  other  more  important  person  than 
of  me,  noble  Emir,"  replied  the  Knight ;  "  but  my  vow  is 
recorded  in  Heaven,  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  I  must  be  in- 
debted to  you  for  pointing  me  out  the  way  to  my  resting- 
place  for  this  evening." 

"  That,"  said  the  Saracen,  "must  be  under  the  black 
covering  of  my  father's  tent." 

"  This  night,"  answered  the  Christian,  "  I  must  pass  in 
prayer  and  penitence  with  a  holy  man,  Theodorick  of 
Engaddi,  who  dwells  amongst  these  wilds,  and  spends  his 
lifeTn  the  service  of  God." 

"  I  will  at  least  see  you  safe  thither,"  said  the  Saracen. 

"  That  would  be  pleasant  convoy  for  me,"  said  the  Chris- 
tian, "  yet  might  endanger  the  future  security  of  the  good 
father  ;  for  the  cruel  hand  of  your  people  has  been  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  do  we 
come  hither  in  plate  and  mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  to  open 
the  road  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  protect  the  chosen  saints 
and  anchorites  who  yet  dwell  in  this  land  of  promise  and  of 
miracle." 
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"Nazarene,"  said  the  Moslem,  "in  this  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  have  much  belied  us,  seeing  we  do  but  after  the 
word  of  Abubeker  Alwakel,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet, 
and,  after  him,  the  first  commander  of  true  believers.  '  Go 
forth/  he  said,  '  Yezed  ben  Sophian/  when  he  sent  that  re- 
nowned general  to  take  Syria  from  the  infidels,  '  quit  your- 
selves like  men  in  battle,  but  slay  neither  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
the  women,  nor  the  children.  Waste  not  the  land,  neither 
destroy  corn  and  fruit-trees,  they  are  the  gifts  of  Allah. 
Keep  faith  when  you  have  made  any  covenant,  even  if  it  be 
to  your  own  harm.  If  ye  find  holy  men  laboring  with  their 
hands,  and  serving  God  in  the  desert,  hurt  them  not,  neither 
destroy  their  dwellings.  But  when  you  find  them  with  sha- 
ven crowns,  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan — smite  with 
the  saber,  slay,  cease  not  till  they  become  believers  or  tribu- 
taries." As  the  Caliph,  companion  of  the  Prophet,  hath 
told  us,  so  have  we  done,  and  those  whom  our  justice  has 
smitten  are  but  the  priests  of  Satan.  But  unto  the  good 
men  who,  without  stirring  up  nation  against  nation,  worship 
sincerely  in  the  faith  of  Issa  ben  Mariam,  we  are  a  shadow ; 
and  a  shield  ;  and  such  being  he  whom  you  seek,  even  though 
the  light  of  the  Prophet  hath  not  reached  him,  from  me  he 
will  only  have  love,  favor,  and  regard." 

"  The  anchorite  whom  I  would  now  visit,"  said  the  war- 
like pilgrim,  "  is,  I  have  heard,  no  priest ;  but  were  he  of 
that  arointed  and  sacred  order,  I  would  prove  with  my  good 
lance,  against  paynim  and  infidel " 

"  Let  us  not  defy  each  other,  brother,"  interrupted  the 
Saracen  ;  i(  we  shall  find,  either  of  us,  enough  of  Franks  or 
of  Moslemah  on  whom  to  exercise  both  sword  and  lance. 
This  Theodorick  is  protected  both  by  Turk  and  Arab  ;  and, 
though  one  of  strange  conditions  at  intervals,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  bears  himself  so  well  as  the  follower  of  his  own 
prophet,  that  he  merits  the  protection  of  him  who  was 
sent " 

"  Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Saracen,"  exclaimed  the  Christian, 
"  if  thou  darest  name  in  the  same  breath  the  camel-driver  of 
Mecca  with " 

An  electrical  shock  of  passion  thrilled  through  the  form 
of  the  Emir ;  but  it  was  only  momentary,  and  the  calmness 
of  his  reply  had  both  dignity  and  reason  in  it,  when  he  said, 
"  Slander  not  him  whom  thou  knowest  not,  the  rather  that 
we  venerate  the  founder  of  thy  religion,  while  we  condemn 
the  doctrine  which  your  priests  have  spun  from  it.  I  will 
myself  guide  thee  to  the  cavern  of  the  hermit,  which,  me- 
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flunks,  without  my  help,  thou  wouldst  find  it  a  baud  matter 
bo  reach.  And,  on  the  way,  let  us  leave  to  moilahs  and  to 
monks  to  dispute  about  the  divinity  of  our  faith,  arid  speak 
on  themes  which  belong  to  youthful  warriors — upon  battles, 
upon  beautiful  women,  upon  sharp  swords,  and  upon  bright 
armor." 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  warriors  arose  from  their  place  of  brief  rest  and 
simple  refreshment,  and  courteously  aided  each  other  while 
they  carefully  replaced  and  adjusted  the  harness  from  which 
they  had  relieved  for  the  time  their  trusty  steeds.  Each 
seemed  familiar  with  an  employment  which  at  that  time 
was  a  part  of  necessary,  and,  indeed,  of  indispensable,  duty. 
Each  also  seemed  to  possess,  as  far  as  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  animal  and  rational  species  admitted,  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  horse  which  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  his  travels  and  his  warfare.  With  the  Saracen, 
this  familiar  intimacy  was  a  part  of  his  early  habits  ;  for,  in 
the  tents  of  the  Eastern  military  tribes,  the  horse  of  the 
soldier  ranks  next  to,  and  almost  equal  in  importance  with, 
his  wife  and  his  family  ;  and,  with  the  European  warrior, 
circumstances,  and  indeed  necessity,  rendered  his  war-horse 
scarcely  less  than  his  brother-in-arms.  The  steeds,  there- 
fore, suffered  themselves  quietly  to  be  taken  from  their  food 
and  liberty,  and  neighed  and  snuffled  fondly  around  their 
masters,  while  they  were  adjusting  their  accouterments  for 
farther  travel  and  additional  toil.  And  each  warrior,  as  he 
prosecuted  his  own  task,  or  assisted  with  courtesy  his  com- 
panion, looked  with  observant  curiosity  at  the  equipments 
of  his  fellow-traveler,  and  noted  particularly  what  struck 
him  as  peculiar  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  arranged  his 
riding  accouterments. 

Ere  they  remounted  to  resume  their  journey,  the  Christian 
knight  again  moistened  his  lips  and  dipt  his  hands  in  the 
living  fountain,  and  said  to  his  pagan  associate  of  the 
journey,  ' '  I  would  I  knew  the  name  of  this  delicious 
fountain,  that  I  might  hold  it  in  my  grateful  remembrance  ; 
for  never  did  water  slake  more  deliciously  a  more  oppressive 
thirst  than  I  have  this  day  experienced." 

ff  It  is  called  in  the  Arabic  language,"  answered  the  Sar- 
acen, "  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  Diamond  of  the 
Desert." 

"And  well  is  it  so  named,"  replied  the  Christian.  "  My 
native  valley  hath  a  thousand  springs,  but  not  to  one  of 
them  shall  1  attach  hereafter  such  precious  recollection  as 
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to  this  solitary  fount,  which  bestows  its  liquid  treasures 
where  they  are  not  only  delightful,  but  nearly  indispen- 
sable." 

"You  say  truth,"  said  the  Saracen  ;  "for  the  curse  is 
still  on  yonder  sea  of  death,  and  neither  man  nor  beast 
drink  of  its  waves,  nor  of  the  river  which  feeds  without  fill- 
ing it,  until  this  inhospitable  desert  be  passed." 

They  mounted,  and  pursued  their  journey  across  the  sandy 
waste.  The  ardor  of  noon  was  now  past,  and  a  light  breeze 
somewhat  alleviated  the  terrors  of  the  desert,  though  not 
without  bearing  on  its  wings  an  impalpable  dust,  which  the 
Saracen  little  hoeded,  though  his  heavily-armed  companion 
felt  it  as  such  an  annoyance,  that  he  hung  his  iron  casque 
at  his  saddlebow,  and  substituted  the  light  riding-cap, 
termed  in  the  language  of  the  time  a  mortier,  from  its  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  an  ordinary  mortar.  They  rode  to- 
gether for  some  time  in  silence,  the  Saracen  performing  the 
part  of  director  and  guide  of  the  journey,  which  he  did  by 
observing  minute  marks  and  bearings  of  the  distant  rocks, 
to  a  ridge  of  which  they  were  gradually  approaching.  For 
a  little  time  he  seemed  absorbed  in  the  task,  as  a  pilot  when 
navigating  a  vessel  through  a  difficult  channel ;  but  they 
had  not  proceeded  half  a  league  when  he  seemed  secure  of 
his  route,  and  disposed,  with  more  frankness  than  was  usual 
to  his  nation,  to  enter  into  conversation. 

"You  have  asked  the  name,"  he  said,  "of  a  mute 
fountain,  which  hath  the  semblance,  but  not  the  reality,  of 
a  living  thing.  Let  me  be  pardoned  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
companion  with  whom  I  have  this  day  encountered,  both  in 
danger  and  in  repose,  and  which  I  cannot  fancy  unknown, 
even  here  among  the  deserts  of  Palestine  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  yet  worth  publishing,"  said  the  Christian. 
"Know,  however,  that  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  I  am 
called  Kenneth— Kenneth  of  the  Couching  Leopard  ;  at 
home  I  have  other  titles,  but  they  would  sound  harsh  in  an 
Eastern  ear.  Brave  Saracen,  let  me  ask  which  of  the  tribes 
of  Arabia  claims  your  descent,  and  by  what  name  you  are 
known." 

"  Sir  Kenneth,"  said  the  Moslem,  "  I  joy  that  your  name 
is  such  as  my  lips  can  easily  utter.  For  me,  I  am  no  Arab, 
yet  derive  my  descent  from  a  line  neither  less  wild  nor  less 
warlike.  Know,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  that  I  am 
Sheerkohf,  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  and  that  Kurdistan, 
from  which  I  derive  my  descent,  holds  no  family  more  noble 
than  that  of  Seljook." 
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"  I  have  heard,"  answered  the  Christian,  "  that  your  great 
loldan  claims  his  blood  from  the  same  source  ?  " 

"Thanks  to  the  Prophet,  that  hath  so  far  honored  our 
mountains  as  to  send  from  their  bosom  him  whose  word  is 
victory,"  answered  the  Paynim.  "  I  am  but  as  a  worm  be- 
fore the  King  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  yet  in  my  own  land 
something  my  name  may  avail.  Stranger,  with  how  many 
men  didst  thou  come  on  this  warfare  ?" 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "with  aid  of  friends 
and  kinsmen,  I  was  hardly  pinched  to  furnish  forth  ten  well- 
appointed  lances,  with  maybe  some  fifty  more  men,  archers 
and  varlets  included.  Some  have  deserted  my  unlucky  pen- 
non, some  have  fallen  in  battle,  several  have  died  of  disease, 
and  one  trusty  armor-bearer,  for  whose  life  I  am  now  doing 
my  pilgrimage,  lies  on  the  bed  of  sickness." 

"  Christian,"  said  Sheerkohf,  "  here  I  have  five  arrows  in 
my  quiver,  each  feathered  from  the  wing  of  an  eagle.  When 
1  send  one  of  them  to  my  tents,  a  thousand  warriors  mount 
on  horseback  ;  when  I  send  another,  an  equal  force  will 
arise  :  for  the  five,  I  can  command  five  thousand  men  ;  and 
if  I  send  my  bow,  ten  thousand  mounted  riders  will  shake 
the  desert.  And  with  thy  fifty  followers  thou  hast  come  to 
invade  a  land  in  which  I  am  one  of  the  meanest  ! " 

ft  Now,  by  the  rood,  Saracen,"  retorted  the  Western  war- 
rior, "  thou  shouldst  know,  ere  thou  vauntest  thyself,  that 
one  steel  glove  can  crush  a  whole  handful  of  hornets." 

"  Ay,  but  it  must  first  inclose  them  within  its  grasp,"  said 
the  Saracen,  with  a  smile  which  might  have  endangered 
their  new  alliance,  had  he  not  changed  the  subject  by  add- 
ing, "  And  is  bravery  so  much  esteemed  amongst  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  that  thou,  thus  void  of  means  and  of  men, 
canst  offer,  as  thou  didst  of  late,  to  be  my  protector  and 
security  in  the  camp  of  thy  brethren  ?  " 

"Know,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "since  such  is  thy 
style,  that  the  name  of  a  knight,  and  the  blood  of  a  gentle- 
man, entitle  him  to  place  himself  on  the  same  rank  with 
sovereigns  even  of  the  first  degree,  in  so  far  as  regards  all 
but  regal  authority  and  dominion.  Were  Richard  of  Eng- 
land himself  to  wound  the  honor  of  a  knight  as  poor  as  I 
am,  he  could  not,  by  the  law  of  chivalry,  deny  him  the 
combat." 

"  Methinks  I  should  like  to  look  upon  so  strange  a 
scene,"  said  the  Emir,  "  in  which  a  leathern  belt  and  a  pair 
of  spurs  put  the  poorest  on  a  level  with  the  most  power- 
ful/' 
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"You  must  add  free  blood  and  a  fearless  heart, "  said  the 
Christian  ;  "  then,  perhaps,  you  will  not  have  spoken  untruly 
of  the  dignity  of  knighthood." 

"  And  mix  you  as  boldly  amongst  the  females  of  your 
chiefs  and  leaders  ?  "  asked  the  Saracen. 

u  God  forbid,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  "that  the 
poorest  knight  in  Christendom  should  not  be  free,  in  all 
honorable  service,  to  devote  his  hand  and  swor  ^  the  fame  of 
his  actions,  and  the  fixed  devotion  of  his  heart,  to  the  fairest 
princess  who  ever  wore  coronet  on  her  brow  ! " 

"But  a  little  while  since,"  said  the  Saracen,  "and  you 
described  love  as  the  highest  treasure  of  the  heart — thine 
hath  undoubtedly  been  high  and  nobly  bestowed  ?" 

"Stranger,"  answered  the  Christian,  blushing  deeply  as 
he  spoke,  "we  tell  not  rashly  where  it  is  we  have  bestowed 
our  choicest  treasures  ;  it  is  enough  for  thee  to  know  that, 
as  thou  say  est,  my  love  is  highly  and  nobly  bestowed — most 
highly,  most  nobly  ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  hear  of  love  and 
broken  lances,  venture  thyself,  as  thou  sayest,  to  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  thou  wilt  find  exercise  for  thine  ears, 
and,  if  thou  wilt,  for  thy  hands  too." 

The  Eastern  warrior,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
shaking  aloft  his  lance,  replied,  "  Hardly,  I  fear,  shall  I 
find  one  with  a  crossed  shoulder  who  will  exchange  with  me 
the  cast  of  the  jerrid." 

"  I  will  not  promise  for  that,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  though 
there  be  in  the  camp  certain  Spaniards,  who  have  right  good 
skill  in  your  Eastern  game  of  hurling  the  javelin." 

"  Dogs  and  sons  of  dogs  ! "  ejaculated  the  Saracen  ;  "  what 
have  these  Spaniards  to  do  to  come  hither  to  combat  the 
true  believers,  who,  in  their  own  land,  are  their  lords  and 
task-masters  ?  With  them  I  would  mix  in  no  warlike  pas- 
time." 

a  Let  not  the  knights  of  Leon  or  Astnrias  hear  you  speak 
thus  of  them,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  ;  "  but," 
added  he,  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the  morning's  com- 
bat, "if,  instead  of  a  reed,  you  were  inclined  to  stand  the 
cast  of  a  battle-ax,  there  are  enough  of  Western  warriors 
who  would  gratify  your  longing." 

"  By  the  beard  of  my  father,  sir,"  said  the  Saracen,  with 
an  approach  to  laughter,  "the  game  is  too  rough  for  mere 
sport  ;  I  will  never  shun  them  in  battle,  but  my  head  (press- 
ing his  hand  to  his  brow),  will  not,  for  a  while,  permit  me  to 
seek  them  in  sport." 

"  I  would  you  saw  the  ax   of  King  Richard,"  answered 
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the  Western  warrior,  "  to  which  that  which  hangs  at  my 
saddle-bow  weighs  but  as  a  feather." 

"We  hear  much  of  that  island  sovereign,"  said  the  Sara- 
cen, "  art  thou  one  of  his  subjects  ?" 

"  One  of  his  followers  I  am,  for  this  expedition,"  answer- 
ed the  Knight,  "and  honored  in  the  service  ;  but  not  born 
his  subject,  although  a  native  of  the  island  in  which  he 
reings." 

"How  mean  you  ?"  said  the  eastern  soldier  ;  "  have  you 
then  two  kings  in  one  poor  island  ?  " 

"  As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  such  was  Sir  Kenneth 
by  birth — "  it  is  even  so  ;  and  yet,  although  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  extremities  of  that  island  are  engaged  in  frequent 
war,  the  country  can,  as  thou  seest,  furnish  forth  such  a 
body  of  men-at-arms  as  may  go  far  to  shake  the  unholy  hold 
which  your  master  hath  laid  on  the  cities  of  Zion. 

"  By  the  beard  of  Saladin,  Nazarene,  but  that  it  is  a 
thoughtless  and  boyish  folly,  I  could  laugh  at  the  simplicity 
of  your  great  sultan,  who  comes  hither  to  make  conquests 
of  deserts  and  rocks,  and  dispute  the  possession  of  them  with 
those  who  have  tenfold  numbers  at  command,  while  he  leaves 
a  part  of  his  narrow  islet,  in  which  he  was  born  a  sovereign, 
to  the  dominion  of  another  scepter  than  his.  Surely,  Sir 
Kenneth,  you  and  the  other  good  men  of  your  country 
should  have  submitted  yourselves  to  the  dominion  of  this 
King  Richard,  ere  you  left  your  native  land,  divided  against 
itself,  to  set  forth  on  this  expedition  ?  " 

Hasty  and  fierce  was  Kenneth's  answer.  "No,  by  the 
bright  light  of  Heaven  !  If  the  King  of  England  had  not 
set  forth  to  the  Crusade  till  he  was  sovereign  of  Scotland, 
the  crescent  might,  for  me,  and  all  true-hearted  Scots,  glim- 
mer forever  on  the  walls  of  Zion." 

Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  when,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  muttered,  " Meet  culpa — men  culpa!  what  have 
I,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  to  do  with  recollection  of  war  be- 
twixt Christian  nations?" 

The  rapid  expression  of  feeling  corrected  by  the  dictates 
of  duty  did  not  escape  the  Moslem,  who,  if  he  did  not  en- 
tirely understand  all  which  it  conveyed,  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince him  with  the  assurance  that  Christians,  as  well  as 
Moslemah,  had  private  feelings  of  personal  pique  and  na- 
tional quarrel  which  were  not  entirely  reconcilable.  But  the 
Saracens  were  a  race  polished,  perhaps,  to  the  utmost  extent 
which  their  religion  permitted,  and  particularly  capable  of 
entertaining  high  ideas  of  courtesy  and  politeuess  ;  and  such 
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sentiments  prevented  his  taking  any  notice  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  Sir  Kenneth's  feelings,  in  the  opposite  charac- 
ters of  a  Scot  and  Crusader. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began  to  change 
around  them.  They  were  now  turning  to  the  eastward,  and 
had  reached  the  range  of  steep  and  barren  hills  which  binds 
in  that  quarter  the  naked  plain,  and  varies  the  surface  of 
the  country,  without  changing  its  sterile  character.  Sharp 
rocky  eminences  began  to  arise  around  them,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  deep  declivities,  and  ascents,  both  formidable  in 
height  and  difficult  from  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  offered 
to  the  travelers  obstacles  of  a  different  kind  from  those  with 
which  they  had  recently  contended.  Dark  caverns  and 
chasms  amongst  the  rocks,  those  grottoes  so  often  alluded 
to  in  Scripture,  yawned  fearfully  on  either  side  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  Scottish  knight  was  informed  by  the  Emir 
that  these  were  often  the  refuge  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men 
still  more  ferocious,  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  con- 
stant war,  and  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  soldiery,  as 
well  of  the  Cross  as  of  the  Crescent,  had  become  robbers, 
and  spared  neither  rank  nor  religion,  neither  sex  nor  age, 
in  their  depredations. 

The  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to  the  ac- 
counts of  ravages  committed  by  wild  beasts  or  wicked  men, 
secure  as  he  felt  himself  in  his  own  valor  and  personal 
strength  ;  but  he  was  struck  with  mysterious  dread  when  he 
recollected  that  he  was  now  in  the  awful  wilderness  of  the 
forty  days'  fast,  and  the  scene  of  the  actual  personal  temp- 
tation, wherewith  the  Evil  Principle  was  permitted  to  as- 
sail the  Son  of  Man.  He  withdrew  his  attention  gradually 
from  the  light  and  worldly  conversation  of  the  infidel  war- 
rior beside  him,  and,  however,  acceptable  his  gay  and 
gallant  bravery  would  have  rendered  him  as  a  companion 
elsewhere,  Sir  Kenneth  felt  as  if,  in  those  wildernesses — the 
waste  and  dry  places,  in  which  the  foul  spirits  were  wont  to 
wander  when  expelled  the  mortals  whose  forms  they  pos- 
sessed— a  bare-footed  friar  would  have  been  a  better  asso- 
ciate than  the  gay  but  unbelieving  paynim. 

These  feelings  embarrassed  him  the  rather  that  the  Sara- 
cen's spirits  appeared  to  rise  with  the  journey,  and  be- 
cause the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  the  lighter  became  his  conversation,  and  when 
he  found  that  unanswered,  the  louder  grew  his  song.  Sir 
Kenneth  knew  enough  of  the  Eastern  languages  to  be  as- 
sured that  he  chanted  sonnets  of  love,   containing  all  the 
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glowing  praises  of  beauty  in  which  the  Oriental  poets  are  so 
fond  of  luxuriating,  and  which,  therefore,  were  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  a  serious  or  devotional  strain  of  thought,  the 
feeling  best  becoming  the  Wilderness  of  the  Temptation* 
With  inconsistency  enough,  the  Saracen  also  sung  lays  in 
praise  of  wine,  the  liquid  ruby  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  his 
gaiety  at  length  became  so  unsuitable  to  the  Christian 
knight's  contrary  train  of  sentiments,  as,  but  for  the  promise 
of  amity  which  they  had  exchanged,  would  most  likely  have 
made  Sir  Kenneth*  take  measures  to  change  his  note.  As 
it  was,  the  Crusader  felt  as  if  he  had  by  his  side  some  gay 
licentious  fiend, who  endeavored  to  ensnare  his  soul,  and  en- 
danger his  immortal  salvation,  by  inspiring  loose  thoughts 
of  earthly  pleasures,  and  thus  polluting  his  devotion,  at  a 
time  when  his  faith  as  a  Christian  and  his  vow  as  a  pilgrim 
called  on  him  for  a  serious  and  penitential  state  of  mind. 
He  was  thus  greatly  perplexed,  and  undecided  how  to  act ; 
and  it  was  in  a  tone  of  hasty  displeasnre  that,  at  length 
breaking  silence,  he  interrupted  the  lay  of  the  celebrated 
Rudpiki,  in  which  he  prefers  the  mole  on  his  mistress's 
bosom  to  all  the  wealth  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

"  Saracen/'  said  the  Crusader,  sternly,  "  blinded  as  thou  art, 
and  plunged  amidst  the  errors  of  a  false  law,  thou  shouldst 
yet  comprehend  that  there  are  some  places  more  holy  than 
others,  and  that  there  are  some  scenes  also  in  which  the  Evil 
One  hath  more  than  ordinary  power  over  sinful  mortals.  I 
will  not  tell  thee  for  what  awful  reason  this  place — these 
rocks,  these  caverns  with  their  gloomy  arches,  leading  as  it 
were  to  the  central  abyss — are  held  an  especial  haunt  of 
Satan  and  his  angels.  It  is  enough,  that  I  have  been  long 
warned  to  beware  of  this  place  by  wise  and  holy  men,  to 
whom  the  qualities  of  the  unholy  region  are  well  known. 
"Wherefore,  Saracen,  forbear  thy  foolish  and  ill-timed  levity, 
iand  turn  thy  thoughts  to  things  more  suited  to  the  spot ; 
| although,  alas  for  thee  !  thy  best  prayers  arc  but  as  blas- 
phemy and  sin." 

The  Saracen  listened  with  some  surprise,  and  then  replied, 
with  good-humor  and  gaiety,  only  so  far  repressed  as  court- 
esy required,  "  Good  Sir  Kenneth,  methinks  you  deal  un- 
equally by  your  companion,  or  else  ceremony  is  but  indif- 
ferently taught  amongst  your  Western  tribes.  I  took  no 
olfense  when  I  saw  you  gorge  hog's  flesh  and  drink  wine, 
and  permitted  you  to  enjoy  a  treat  which  you  called  your 
Christian  liberty,  only  pitying  in  my  heart  your  foul  pas- 
times.    Wherefore,  then,  shouldst  thou  take  scandal  because 
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I  cheer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  a  gloomy  road  with  a 
cheerful  verse  ?  What  saitli  the  poet — '  Song  is  like  the 
dews  of  Heaven  on  the  bosom  of  the  desert :  it  cools  the 
path  of  the  traveler/  " 

"  Friend.  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  I  blame  not  the 
love  of  minstrelsy  and  of  the  gaic  science;  albeit  we  yield 
unto  it  even  too  much  room  in  our  thoughts,  when  "they 
should  be  bent  on  better  things.  But  prayers  and  holy 
psalms  are  better  fitting  than  '  lais  '  of  love,  or  of  wine-cups, 
when  men  walk  in  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  full 
of  fiends  and  demons,  whom  the  prayers  of  holy  men  have 
driven  forth  from  the  haunts  of  humanity  to  wander  amidst 
scenes  as  accursed  as  themselves/'' 

"  Speak  not  thus  of  the  genii,  Christian,"  answered  the 
Saracen,  "for  know,  thou  speakest  to  one  whose  line  and 
nation  drew  their  origin  from  the  immortal  race  which  your 
sect  fear  and  blaspheme." 

"I  well  thought,"  answered  the  Crusader,  "that  your 
blinded  race  had  their  descent  from  the  foul  fiend,  without 
whose  aid  you  would  never  have  been  able  to  maintain  this 
blessed  land  of  Palestine  against  so  many  valiant  soldiers  of 
God.  I  speak  not  thus  of  thee  in  particular,  Saracen,  but 
generally  of  thy  people  and  religion.  Strange  is  it  to  me, 
however,  not  that  you  should  have  the  descent  from  the  Evil 
One,  but  that  you  should  boast  of  it." 

"From  whom  should  the  bravest  boast  of  descending  sav- 
ing from  him  that  is  bravest?"  said  the  Saracen  ;  "from 
whom  should  the  proudest  trace  their  line  so  well  as  from 
the  Dark  Spirit  which  would  rather  fall  headlong  by  force 
than  bend  the  knee  by  his  will  ?  Eblis  may  be  hated,  stran- 
ger, but  he  must  be  feared ;  and  such  as  Eblis  are  his  de- 
scendants of  Kurdistan." 

Tales  of  magic  and  of  necromancy  were  the  learning  of 
the  period,  and  Sir  Kenneth  heard  his  companion's  confes- 
sion of  diabolical  descent  without  any  disbelief,  and  without 
much  wonder  ;  yet  not  without  a  secret  shudder  at  finding 
himself  in  this  fearful  place,  in  the  company  of  one  who 
avouched  himself  to  belong  to  such  a  lineage.  Naturally 
unsusceptible,  however,  of  fear,  he  crossed  himself,  and 
stoutly  demanded  of  the  Saracen  an  account  of  the  pedigree 
which  he  had  boasted.     The  latter  readily  complied. 

"Know,  brave  stranger,"  he  said,  "that  when  the  cruel 
Zohauk,one  of  the  descendants  of  Giamschid,*  held  the  throne 
of  Persia,  he  formed  a  league  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness, 

*  Sec  Note  3. 
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amidst  the  secret  vaults  of  Istakhar — vaults  which  the  hands 
of  the  elementary  spirits  had  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  long 
before  Adam  himself  had  an  existence.  Here  he  fed,  with 
daily  oblations  of  human  blood,  two  devouring  serpents,which 
had  become,  according  to  the  poets,  a  part  of  himself,  and  to 
sustain  whom  he  levied  a  tax  of  daily  human  sacrifices,  till 
the  exhausted  patience  of  his  subjects  caused  some  to  raise 
up  the  scimitar  of  resistance,  like  the  valiant  Blacksmith  and 
the  victorious  Feridoun,  by  whom  the  tyrant  was  at  length 
dethroned,  and  imprisoned  forever  in  the  dismal  caverns  of 
the  mountain  Damavend.  But  ere  that  deliverance  had 
taken  place,  and  whilst  the  power  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant 
was  at  its  height,  the  band  of  ravening  slaves  whom  he  had 
sent  forth  to  purvey  victims  for  his  daily  sacrifice  brought  to 
the  vaults  of  the  palace  of  Istakhar  seven  sisters  so  beautiful 
that  they  seemed  seven  houris.  These  seven  maidens  were 
the  daughters  of  a  sage,  who  had  no  treasures  save  those 
beauties  and  his  own  wisdom.  The  last  was  not  sufficient  to 
foresee  this  misfortune,  the  former  seemed  ineffectual  to 
prevent  it.  The  eldest  exceeded  not  her  twentieth  year,  the 
youngest  had  scarce  attained  her  thirteenth ;  and  so  like 
were  they  to  each  other,  that  they  could  not  have  been  dis- 
tinguished but  for  the  difference  of  height,  in  which  they 
gradually  rose  in  easy  gradation  above  each  other,  like  the 
ascent  which  leads  to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  So  lovely  were 
these  seven  sisters  when  they  stood  in  the  darksome  vault, 
disrobed  of  all  clothing  saving  a  cymar  of  white  silk,  that 
their  charms  moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  not  mortal. 
Thunder  muttered,  the  earth  shook,  the  wall  of  the  vault 
was  rent,  and  at  the  chasm  entered  one  dressed  like  a  hunter, 
with  bow  and  shafts,  and  followed  by  six  others,  his  breth- 
ren. They  were  tall  men,  and  though  dark,  yet  comely  to 
behold,  but  their  eyes  had  more  the  glare  of  those  of  the 
dead  than  the  light  which  lives  under  the  eyelids  of  the  living. 
'Zeineb/  said  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
took  the  eldest  sister  by  the  hand,  and  his  voice  was  soft, 
low,  and  melaneholy,  '  I  am  Cothrob,  king  of  the  subter- 
ranean  world,  and  supreme  chief  of  Ginnistan.  I  and  my 
brethren  are  of  those  who,  created  out  of  the  pure  element- 
ary fire,  disdained,  even  at  the  command  of  Omnipotence, 
to  do  homage  to  a  clod  of  earth,  because  it  was  called  man. 
Thou  mayst  have  heard  of  us  as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  per- 
secuting. It  is  false.  We  are  by  nature  kind  and  genes? 
oils  ;  only  vengeful  when  insulted,  only  cruel  when  affronted. 
We  are  true  to  those  who  trust  us ;  and  we  have  heard  tho 
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invocations  of  thy  father,  the  sage  Mithrasp,  who  wisely  wor- 
ships not  alone  the  Origin  of  Good,  but  that  which  is  called 
the  Source  of  Evil.  You  and  your  sisters  are  on  the  eve  of 
death  ;  but  let  each  give  to  us  one  hair  from  your  fair  tresses 
in  token  of  fealty,  and  we  will  carry  you  many  miles  from 
hence  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  you  may  bid  defiance  to 
Zohauk  and  his  ministers."  The  fear  of  instant  death,  saith 
the  poet,  is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet  Haroun,  which  de- 
voured, all  other  rods,  when  transformed  into  snakes  before 
the  King  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  Persian  sage 
were  less  apt  than  others  to  be  afraid  of  the  addresses  of  a 
spirit.  They  gave  the  tribute  which  Cothrob  demanded, 
and  in  an  instant  the  sisters  were  transported  to  an  enchanted 
castle  on  the  mountains  of  Tugrut,  in  Kurdistan,  and  were 
never  again  seen  by  mortal  eye.  But  in  process  of  time 
seven  youths,  distinguished  in  the  war  and  in  the  chase,  ap- 
peared in  the  environs  of  the  castle  of  the  demons.  They 
were  darker,  taller,  fiercer,  and  more  resolute  than  any  of  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Kurdistan  ;  and  they 
took  to  themselves  wives,  and  became  fathers  of  the  seven 
tribes  of  the  Kurdmans,  whose  valor  is  known  throughout 
the  universe." 

The  Christian  knight  heard  with  wonder  the  wild  tale,  of 
which  Kurdistan  still  possesses  the  traces,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  replied,  "  Verily,  sir  knight,  you  have  spoken 
well :  your  genealogy  may  be  dreaded  and  hated,  but  it  can- 
not be  contemned.  Neither  do  I  any  longer  wonder  at  your 
obstinacy  in  a  false  faith  ;  since,  doubtless,  it  is  part  of  the 
fiendish  disposition  which  hath  descended  from  your  ances- 
tors, those  infernal  huntsmen,  as  you  have  described  them, 
to  love  falsehood  rather  than  truth  ;  and  I  no  longer  marvel 
that  your  spirits  become  high  and  exalted,  and  vent  them- 
selves in  verse  and  in  tunes,  when  you  approach  to  the  places 
encumbered  by  the  haunting  of  evil  spirits,  which  must  ex- 
cite in  you  that  joyous  feeling  which  others  experience  when 
approaching  the  land  of  their  human  ancestry." 

"  By  my  father's  beard,  I  think  thou  hast  the  right,"  said 
the  Saracen,  rather  amused  than  offended  by  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Christian  had  uttered  his  reflections  ;  "  for, 
though  the  Prophet — blessed  be  his  name  ! — hath  sown 
amongst  us  the  seed  of  a  better  faith  than  our  ancestors 
learned  in  the  ghostly  halls  of  Tugrut,  yet  we  are  not  will- 
ing, like  other  Moslemah,  to  pass  hasty  doom  on  the  lofty  and 
powerful  elementary  spirits  from  whom  we  claim  our  origin. 
These  genii,  according  to  our  belief  and  hope,  are  not  al- 
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together  reprobate,  but  are  still  in  the  way  of  probation,  and 
may  hereafter  be  punished  or  rewarded.  Leave  we  this  to 
the  mollahs  and  the  imaums.  Enough  that  with  us  the 
reverence  for  these  spirits  is  not  altogether  effaced  by  what 
we  have  learned  from  the  Koran,  and  that  many  of  us  still 
sing,  in  memorial  of  our  fathers  more  ancient  faith,  such 
verses  as  these."  So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  chant  verses, 
very  ancient  in  the  language  and  structure,  which  some  have 
thought  derive  their  source  from  the  worshipers  of  Ari- 
manes,  the  Evil  Principle. 

Bbtfmam 

Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still 
Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill, 

When,  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
We  view  the  world  with  troubled  eye, 
Where  see  we  'neath  the  extended  sky, 

An  empire  matching  thine  ? 

If  the  Benigner  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  the  desert  field, 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink  ; 
Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 
Thine  the  tornado's  deadly  shock, 

Where  countless  navies  sink. 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 
Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 

How  few  can  they  deliver 
From  lingering  pains,  or  pang  intense, 
Red  fever,  spotted  pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver  ? 

Chief  in  man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Before  another  throne, 
Whate'er  of  specious  form  be  there, 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

Say,  hast  thou  feeling,  sense,  and  form, 
Thunder  thy  voice,  thy  garments  storm, 

As  Eastern  magi  say  ; 
With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath, 
And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path, 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  ? 

Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  Nature's  source, 
An  ever-operating  force, 
Converting  good  to  ill ; 
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An  evil  principle  innate, 
Contending  with  our  better  fate, 
And  oh  !  victorious  still  ? 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain. 

On  all  without  thou  hold'st  thy  reign 

Nor  less  on  all  within  ; 
Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career, 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appears, 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears, 

Thou  art  not  distant  far  ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 
Thou  whett'st  our  very  banquet-knives 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth, 

Thou  rules t  the  fate  of  men  ; 
Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hour, 
And — who  dare  answer  ? — is  thy  power, 

Dark  Spirit !  ended  Then  I  * 

These  verses  may  perhaps  have  "been  the  not  unnatural 
effusion  of  some  half-enlightened  philosopher,  who,  in  the 
fabled  deity,  Arimanes,  saw  but  the  prevalence  of  moral  and 
physical  evil  ;  but  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leop- 
ard they  had  a  different  effect,  and,  sung  as  they  were  by 
one  who  had  just  boasted  himself  a  descendant  of  demons, 
sounded  very  like  an  address  of  worship  to  the  Arch-fiend 
himself.  He  weighed  within  himself  whether,  on  hearing 
such  blasphemy  in  the  very  desert  where  Satan  had  stood 
rebuked  for  demanding  homage,  taking  an  abrupt  leave  of 
the  Saracen  was  sufficient  to  testify  his  abhorrence  ;  or 
whether  he  was  not  rather  constrained  by  his  vow  as  a  Crusader 
to  defy  the  infidel  to  combat  on  the  spot,  and  leave  him  food 
for  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  when,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  caught  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 

The  light  was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the  Knight 
still  to  discern  that  they  two  were  no  longer  alone  in  the 
forest,  but  were  closely  watched  by  a  figure  of  great  height 
and  very  thin,  which  skipped  over  rocks  and  bushes  with  so 
much  agility  as,  added  to  the  wild  and  hirsute  appearance 
of  the  individual,  reminded  him  of  the  fauns  and  silvans 
whose  images  lie  had  seen  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Home. 
As  the  single-hearted  Scotchman  had  never  for  a  moment 
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doubted  these  gods  of  the  ancient  Gentiles  to  be  actually 
devils,  so  he  now  hesitated  not  to  believe  that  the  blas- 
phemous hymn  of  the  Saracen  had  raised  up  an  infernal 
spirit. 

«'  But  what  recks  it  ??'  said  stout  Sir  Kenneth  to  himself ; 
"down  with  the  fiend  and  his  worshipers  !f 

He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  same 
warning  of  defiance  to  two  enemies  as  he  would  unquestion- 
ably have  afforded  to  one.  His  hand  was  upon  his  mace, 
and  perhaps  the  unwary  Saracen  would  have  been  paid  for 
his  Persian  poetry  by  having  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the 
spot,  without  any  reason  assigned  for  it ;  but  the  Scottish 
knight  was  spared  from  committing  what  would  have  been 
a  sore  blot  in  his  shield  of  arms.  The  apparition,  on  which 
his  eyes  had  been  fixed  for  some  time,  had  at  first  appeared 
to  dog  their  path  by  concealing  itself  behind  rocks  and 
shrubs,  using  those  advantages  of  the  ground  with  great  ad- 
dress, and  surmounting  its  irregularities  with  surprising 
agility.  At  length,  just  as  the  Saracen  paused  in  his  song, 
the  figure,  which  was  that  of  a  tall  man  clothed  in  goat- 
skins, sprung  into  the  midst  of  the  path,  and  seized  a  rein 
of  the  Saracen's  bridle  in  either  hand,  confronting  thus 
and  bearing  back  the  noble  horse,  which,  unable  to  endure 
the  manner  in  which  this  sudden  assailant  pressed  the  long- 
armed  bit  and  the  severe  curb,  which,  according  to  the 
Eastern  fashion,  was  a  solid  ring  of  iron,  reared  upright, 
and  finally  fell  backwards  on  his  master,  who,  however, 
avoided  the  peril  of  the  fall  by  lightly  throwing  himself  to 
one  side. 

The  assailant  then  shifted  his  grasp  from  the  bridle  of  the 
horse  to  the  throat  of  the  rider,  flung  himself  above  the 
struggling  Saracen,  and,  despite  of  his  youth  and  activity, 
kept  him  undermost,  wreathing  his  long  arms  above  those 
of  his  prisoner,  who  called  out  angrily,  and  yet  hal ('-laugh- 
ing at  the  same  time — "  Hamako — fool — unloose  me — this 
passes  thy  privilege — unloose  me,  or  I  will  use  my  dagger." 

"Thy  dagger,  infidel  dog!"  said  the  figure  in  the  goat- 
skins, "  hold  it  in  thy  gripe  if  thou  canst  ! "  and  in  an  instant 
he  wrenched  the  Saracen's  weapon  out  of  its  owner's  hand 
and  brandished  it  over  his  head. 

"Help,  Nazarene!"  cried  Sheerkohf,  now  seriously 
alarmed — "help,  or  the  Hamako  will  slay  me." 

"Slay  thee!"  replied  the  dweller  of  the  desert:  "and 
well  hast  then  merited  death,  for  singing  thy  blusphem.QUB 
hymns,  not  only  to  the  praise  of  thy  false  prophet,  who  is 
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the  foul  fiend's  harbinger,  but  to  that  of  the  Author  of  Evil 
himself." 

The  Christian  knight  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  one  stupi- 
fied,  so  strangely  had  this  rencontre  contradicted,  in  its  prog- 
ress and  event,  all  that  he  had  previously  conjectured.  He 
felt,  however,  at  length,  that  it  touched  his  honor  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  his  discomfited  companion  ;  and  therefore 
addressed  himself  to  the  victorious  figure  in  the  goat-skins. 

"Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  said,  "and  whether  of  good  or 
of  evil,  know  that  I  am  sworn  for  the  time  to  be  true  com- 
panion to  the  Saracen  whom  thou  holdest  under  thee  ;  there- 
fore, I  pray  thee  to  let  him  arise,  else  I  will  do  battle  with 
thee  in  his  behalf." 

"  And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were,"  answered  the  Hamako, 
"for  a  Crusader  to  do  battle  in — for  the  sake  of  an  un- 
baptized  dog  to  combat  one  of  his  own  holy  faith  !  Art  thou 
come  forth  to  the  wilderness  to  fight  for  the  Crescent  against 
the  Cross  ?  A  goodly  soldier  of  God  art  thou,  to  listen  to 
those  who  sing  the  praises  of  Satan  !  " 

Yet,  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  himself,  and,  suffering 
the  Saracen  to  arise  also,  returned  him  his  cangiar  or 
poniard. 

"Thou  seest  to  what  a  point  of  peril  thy  presumption 
hath  brought  thee,"  continued  he  of  the  goat-skins,  now  ad- 
dressing Sheerkohf,  "  and  by  what  weak  means  thy  practised 
skill  and  boasted  agility  can  be  foiled,  when  such  is  Heaven's 
pleasure.  Wherefore,  beware,  0  Ilderim  !  for  know  that, 
were  there  not  a  twinkle  in  the  star  of  thy  nativity  which 
promises  for  thee  something  that  is  good  and  gracious  in 
Heaven's  good  time,  we  two  had  not  parted  till  I  had  torn 
asunder  the  throat  which  so  lately  trilled  forth  blasphemies." 

"  Hamako,"  said  the  Saracen,  without  any  appearance  of 
resenting  the  violent  language,  and  yet  more  violent  assault, 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected — "I  pray  thee,  good  Ham- 
ako, to  beware  how  thou  dost  again  urge  thy  privilege  over 
far  ;  for  though,  as  a  good  Moslem,  I  respect  those  whom 
Heaven  hath  deprived  of  ordinary  reason,  in  order  to  endow 
them  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  I  like  not  other  men's 
hands  on  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  neither  upon  my  own  person. 
Speak,  therefore,  what  thou  wilt,  secure  of  any  resentment 
fron  me  ;  but  gather  so  much  sense  as  to  apprehend  that,  if 
thou  shalt  again  proffer  me  any  violence,  I  will  strike  thy 
shagged  head  from  thy  meager  shoulders.  And  to  thee, 
friend  Kenneth,"  he  added,  as  he  remounted  his  steed,  "  I 
must  needs  say  that,  in  a  companion  through  the  desert,  I 
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love  friendly  deeds  better  than  fair  words.  Of  the  la§t  thou 
hast  given  me  enough  ;  but  it  had  been  better  to  have  aided 
me  more  speedily  in  my  struggle  with  this  Hamako,  who  had 
well-nigh  taken  my  life  in  his  frenzy." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  "  I  did  somewhat  fail — 
was  somewhat  tardy  in  rendering  thee  instant  help  ;  but  the 
strangeness  of  the  assailant,  the  suddenness  of  the  scene — 
it  was  as  if  thy  wild  and  wicked  lay  had  raised  the  devil 
among  us,  and  such  was  my  confusion,  that  two  or  three 
minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  take  to  my  weapon." 

"  Thou  art  but  a  cold  and  considerate  friend,"  said  the 
Saracen ;  "and,  had  the  Hamako  been  one  grain  more 
frantic,  thy  companion  had  been  slain  by  thy  side,  to  thy 
eternal  dishonor,  without  thy  stirring  a  finger  in  his  aid, 
although  thou  satest  by,  mounted  and  in  arms." 
*  "  By  my  word,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  if  thou  wilt 
have  it  in  plain  terms,  I  thought  that  strange  figure  was  the 
devil  ;  and  being  of  thy  lineage,  I  knew  not  what  family 
secret  you  might  be  communicating  to  each  other,  as  you  lay 
lovingly  rolling  together  on  the  sand." 

"  Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Kenneth,"  said  the  Sar- 
acen ;  "for  know  that,  had  my  assailant  been  in  very  deed 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  thou  wert  bound  not  the  less  to  enter 
into  combat  with  him  in  thy  comrade's  behalf.  Know,  also, 
that  whatever  there  may  be  of  foul  or  of  fiendish  about  the 
Hamako  belongs  more  to  your  lineage  than  to  mine,  this 
Hamako  being,  in  truth,  the  anchorite  whom  thou  art  come 
hither  to  visit." 

"  This  ! "  said  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  at  the  athletic  yet 
wasted  figure  before  him — "  this  ?  Thou  mockest,  Saracen  : 
this  cannot  be  the  venerable  Theodorick  ! " 

"  Ask  himself,  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,"  answered 
Sheerkohf  ;  and  ere  the  words  had  left  his  mouth  the  hermit 
gave  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

"  I  am  Theodorick  of  Engaddi,"  he  said — "  I  am  the  walker 
of  the  desert — I  am  friend  of  the  cross,  and  flail  of  all  infidels, 
heretics,  and  devil-worshipers.  Avoid  ye — avoid  ye  !  Down 
with  Mahound,  Termagaunt,  and'all  their  adherents  !"  So 
saying,  he  pulled  from  under  his  shaggy  garment  a  sort  of 
flail  or  jointed  club,  bound  with  iron,  which  he  brandished 
round  his  head  with  singular  dexterity. 

"  Thou  seest  thy  saint,"  said  the  Saracen,  laughing  for  the 
first  time  at  the  unmitigated  astonishment  with  which  Sir 
Kenneth  looked  on  the  wild  gestures  and  heard  the  wayward 
muttering  of  Theodorick,  who,  after  swinging  his  flail  in 
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every  -direction,  apparently  quite  reckless  whether  it  en- 
countered the  head  of  either  01  his  companions,  finally  showed 
his  own  strength  and  the  soundness  of  the  Weapon  by  strik- 
ing into  fragments  a  large  stone  which  lay  near  him. 

"  This  is  a  mad  man/'  said  Sir  Kenneth. 

u  Not  the  worse  saint,"  returned  the  Moslem,  speaking 
according  to  the  well-know  Eastern  belief  that  madmen  are 
under  the  influence  of  immediate  inspiration.  "Know; 
Christian,  that  when  one  eye  is  extinguished  the  other  he- 
comes  more  keen,  when  one  hand  is  cutoff  the  other  becomes 
more  powerful  ;  so,  when  our  reason  in  human  things  is  dis- 
turbed or  destroyed,  our  view  heavenward  hecomes  more 
acute  and  perfect." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in  that  of  the 
hermit,  who  began  to  halloo  aloud  in  a  wild  chanting  tone 
— "  I  am  Theodorick  of  Engaddi — I  am  the  torch-brand  of 
the  desert — I  am  the  flail  of  the  infidels.  The  lion  and  the 
leopard  shall  be  my  comrades,  and  draw  nigh  to  my  cell  for 
shelter,  neither  shall  the  goat  be  afraid  of  their  fangs.  I  am 
the  torch  and  the  lantern.     Kyrie  eleison!  " 

He  closed  his  song  by  a  short  race,  and  ended  that  again 
by  three  forward  bounds,  which  would  have  done  him  great 
credit  in  a  gymnastic  academy,  but  became  his  character  of 
hermit  so  indifferently,  that  the  Scottish  knight  was  alto- 
gether confounded  and  bewildered. 

The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better.  "You 
see,"  he  said,  "that  he  expects  us  to  follow  him  to  his  cell, 
which,  indeed,  is  our  only  place  of  refuge  for  the  night.  You 
are  the  leopard,  from  the  portrait  on  your  shield  ;  I  am  the 
lion,  as  my  name  imports  ,  and,  by  the  goat,  alluding  to  his 
garb  of  goatskins,  he  means  himself.  We  must  keep  him 
in  sight,  however,  for  he  is  as  fleet  as  a  dromedary." 

In  fact,  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  though  the- rev- 
erend guide  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  waved  his  hand, 
as  if  to  encourage  them  to  come  on,  yet,  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  winding  dells  and  passes  of  the  desert,  and  gifted 
with  uncommon  activity,  which,  perhaps,  an  unsettled  state 
of  mind  kept  in  constant  exercise,  he  led  the  knights  through 
chasms  and  along  footpaths  where  even  the  light-armed 
Saracen,  with  his  well-trained  barb,  was  in  considerable  risk, 
and  where  the  iron-sheathed  European  and  his  over-burdened 
horse  found  themselves  in  such  imminent  peril  as  the  rider 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  the  dangers  of  a  general 
action.  Glad  he  was,  when,  at  length,  after  his  wild  race, 
he  beheld  the  holy  man  who  had  led  it  standing  in  front  of 
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a  cavern,  with  a  large  torch  in  his  hand,  composed  of  a 
piece  of  wood  dipt  in  bitumen,  which  cast  a  broad  and  flick- 
ering light,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphureous  smell. 

Undeterred  by  the  stilling  vapor,  the  Knight  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse  and  entered  the  cavern,  which  afforded 
small  appearance  of  accommodation.  The  cell  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  in  the  outward  of  which  were  an  altar  of 
stone  and  a  crucifix  made  of  reeds  :  this  served  the  anchorite 
for  his  chapel.  On  one  side  of  this  outward  cave  the  Chris- 
tian knight,  though  not  without  scruple,  arising  from  re- 
ligious reverence  to  the  objects  around,  fastened  up  his  horse 
and  arranged  him  for  the  night,  in  imitation  of  the  Saracen, 
who  gave  him  to  understand  that  such  was  the  custom  of 
the  place.  The  hermit,  meanwhile,  was  busied  putting  his 
inner  apertment  in  order  to  receive  his  guests,  and  there 
they  soon  joined  him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  outer  cave,  a 
small  aperture,  closed  with  a  door  of  rough  plank,  led  into 
the  sleeping-apartment  of  the  hermit,  which  was  more  com- 
modious. The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a  rough  level  by 
the  labor  of  the  inhabitant,  and  then  strewed  with  white 
sand,  which  he  daily  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  small  foun- 
tain which  bubbled  out  of  the  rock  in  one  corner,  affording, 
in  that  stifling  climate,  refreshment  alike  to  the  ear  and  the 
taste.  Mattrasses,  wrought  of  twisted  flags  lay  by  the  side 
of  the  cell  ;  the  sides,  like  the  floor,  had  been  roughly  brought 
to  shape,  and  several  herbs  and  flowers  were  hung  around 
them.  Two  waxen  torches,  which  the  hermit  lighted,  gave 
a  cheerful  air  to  the  place,  which  was  rendered  agreeable  by 
its  fragrance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labor  in  one  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, in  the  other  was  a  niche  for  a  rude  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin. A  table  and  two  chairs  showed  that  they  must  be  the 
handiwork  of  the  anchorite,  being  different  in  their  form 
from  Oriental  accommodations.  The  former  was  covered, 
not  only  with  reeds  and  pulse,  but  also  with  dried  flesh, 
which  Theodorick  assiduously  placed  in  such  arrangement 
hould  invite  the  appetite  of  his  guests.  This  appearance 
of  courtesy,  though  mute,  and  expressed  by  gesture  only, 
seemed  to  Sir  Kenneth  something  entirely  irreconcilable 
with  his  former  wild  and  violent  demeanor.  The  movements 
of  the  hermit  were  now  become  composed,  and  apparently 
it  was  only  a  sense  of  religious  humiliation  which  prevented 
his  features,  emaciated  as  ihey  vt&re  by  his  austere  mode  of 
Life,  from  being  majestic  and  noble.  He  trode  his  cell  ;is 
one    who    seemed    born    to    rule    over  men,   but   who   had 
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abdicated  his  empire  to  become  the  servant  of  Heaven.  Still, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  his  gigantic  size,  the  length  of  his 
unshaven  locks  and  beard,  and  the  fire  of  a  deep-set  and 
wild  eye  were  rather  attributes  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 
\  Even  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  the  anchorite  writh 
some  veneration  while  lie  was  thus  employed,  and  he  whis- 
pered in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Kenneth,  "The  Hamako  is  now 
in  his  better  mind  ;  but  he  will  not  speak  until  we  have 
eaten — such  is  his  vow." 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Theodorick  motioned 
to  the  Scot  to  take  his  place  on  one  of  the  low  chairs,  while 
Sheerkohf  placed  himself,  after  the  custom  of  his  nation, 
upon  a  cushion  of  mats.  The  hermit  then  held  up  both 
hands,  as  if  blessing  the  refreshment  which  he  had  placed 
before  his  guests,  and  they  proceeded  to  eat  in  silence  as 
profound  as  his  own.  To  the  Saracen  this  gravity  was  na- 
tural, and  the  Christian  imitated  his  taciturnity,  while  he 
employed  his  thoughts  on  the  singularity  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  the  contrast  betwixt  the  wild,  furious  gesticula- 
tions, loud  cries,  and  fierce  actions  of  Theodorick,  when  they 
first  met  him,  and  the  demure,  solemn,  decorous  assiduity 
with  which  he  now  performed  the  duties  of  hospitality. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who  had  not  him- 
self eaten  a  morsel,  removed  the  fragments  from  the  table, 
and  placing  before  the  Saracen  a  pitcher  of  sherbet,  assigned 
to  the  Scot  a  flask  of  wine. 

"  Drink,"  he  said,  "  my  children,"  they  were  the  first 
words  he  had  spoken  ;  ".  the  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
when  the  Giver  is  remembered." 

1  Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  the  outward  cell,  probably 
for  performance  of  his  devotions,  and  left  his  guests  together 
in  the  inner  apartment  ;  when  Sir  Kenneth  endeavored,  by 
various  questions,  to  draw  from  Sheerkohf  what  that  Emir 
knew  concerning  his  host.  He  was  interested  by  more  than 
mere  curiosity  in  these  inquiries.  Difficult  a  sit  was  to  rec- 
oncile the  outrageous  demeanor  of  the  recluse  at  his  first 
appearance  to  his  present  humble  and  placid  behavior,  it 
seemed  yet  more  impossible  to  think  it  consistent  with  the 
high  consideration  in  which,  according  to  what  Sir  Kenneth 
had  learned,  this  hermit  was  held  by  the  most  enlightened 
divines  of  the  Christian  world.  Theodorick,  the  hermit  of 
Engaddi,  had,  in  that  character,  been  the  correspondent  of 
popes  and  councils  ;  to  whom  his  letters,  full  of  elequent 
fervor,  had  described  the  miseries  imposed  by  the  unbelievers 
upon  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  colors  scarce 
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inferior  to  those  employed  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  by 
the  Hermit  Peter,  when  he  preached  the  first  Crusade.  To 
find,  in  a  person  so  reverend  and  so  much  revered,  the  frantic 
gestures  of  a  mad  fakir,  induced  the  Christian  knight  to 
pause  ere  he  could  resolve  to  communicate  to  him  certain 
important  matters  which  he  had  in  charge  from  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusade. 

j  *  It  had  been  a  main  object  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pilgrimage, 
attempted  by  a  route  so  unusual,  to  make  such  communica- 
tions ;  but  what  he  had  that  night  seen  induced  him  to 
pause  and  reflect  ere  he  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his 
commission.  From  the  Emir  he  could  not  extract  much  in- 
formation, but  the  general  tenor  was  as  follows  : — That,  as 
he  had  heard,  the  hermit  had  been  once  a  brave  and  valiant 
soldier,  wise  in  council  and  fortunate  in  battle,  which  last 
he  could  easily  believe  from  the  great  strength  and  agility 
which  he  had  often  seen  him  display  ;  that  he  had  appeared 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  character  not  of  a  pilgrim,  but  in  that 
of  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  dwell  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  fixed 
his  residence  amid  the  scenes  of  desolation  where  they  now 
found  him,  respected  by  the  Latins  for  his  austere  devotion, 
and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  on  account  of  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  which  he  displayed,  and  which  they  ascribed  to  in- 
spiration. It  was  from  them  he  had  the  name  of  Hamako, 
which  expresses  such  a  character  in  the  Turkish  language. 
Sheerkohf  himself  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  rank  their  host. 
He  had  been,  he  said,  a  wise  man,  and  could  often  for  many 
hours  together  speak  lessons  of  virtue  or  wisdom,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  inaccuracy.  At  other  times  he 
was  wild  and  violent,  but  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so 
mischievously  disposed  as  he  had  that  day  appeared  to  be. 
His  rage  was  chiefly  provoked  by  any  affront  to  his  religion  ; 
and  there  was  a  story  of  some  wandering  Arabs  who  had  in- 
sulted his  worship  and  defaced  his  altar,  and  whom  he  had 
on  that  account  attacked  and  slain  with  the  short  flail, 
which  he  carried  with  him  in  lieu  of  all  other  weapons. 
This  incident  had  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was  as  much 
the  fear  of  the  hermit's  iron  flail  as  regard  for  his  charcter 
as  a  hamako  which  caused  the  roving  tribes  to  respect  his 
dwelling  and  his  chapel.  His  fame  had  spread  so  far,  that 
Saladin  had  issued  particular  orders  that  he  should  be  spared 
and  protected.  He  himself,  and  other  Moslem  lords  of 
rank,  had  visited  the  cell  more  than  once,  partly  from  curi- 
osity, partly  that  they  expected  from  a  man  so  learned  as 
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the  Christian  hamako  some  insight  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity. "  He  had,"  continued  the  Saracen,  "a  faskid,  or  ob- 
servatory, of  great  height,  contrived  to  view  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  particularly  the  planetary  system  ;  by  whose 
movements  and  influences,  as  both  Christian  and  Moslem 
believed,  the  course  of  human  events  was  regulated,  and 
might  be  predicted." 

'  This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sheerkohf's  informa- 
tion, and  it  left  Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt  whether  the  charac- 
ter of  insanity  arose  from  the  occasional  excessive  fervor  of 
the  hermit's  zeal,  or  whether  it  was  not  altogether  fictitious, 
and  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  immunities  which  it 
afforded. 4  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  infidels  had  carried  their 
complaisance  towards  him  to  an  uncommon  length,  consid- 
ering the  fanaticism  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  was  living,  though  the  professed  enemy 
of  their  faith.  Oletliought  also  there  was  more  intimacy  of 
acquaintance  betwixt  the  hermit  and  the  Saracen  than  the 
words  of  the  latter  had  induced  him  to  anticipate};  and  it 
had  not  escaped  him  that  the  former  had  called  the  latter 
by  a  name  different  from  that  which  he  himself  had  as- 
sumed. All  these  considerations  authorized  caution,  if  not 
suspicion.  He  determined  to  observe  his  host  closely,  and 
not  to  be  over-hasty  in  communicating  with  him  on  the  im- 
portant charge  entrusted  to  him. 

"Beware,  Saracen/''  he  said;  "methinks  our  host's  im- 
agination wanders  as  well  on  the  subject  of -names  as  upon 
other  matters.  Thy  name  is  Sheerkohf,  and  he  called  thee 
but  noyr  by  another." 

"My  name,  when  in  the  tent  of  my  father,"  replied  the 
Kurclman,  "was  Ilderim,  and  by  this  I  am  still  distin- 
guished by  many.  In  the  field,  and  to  soldiers,  I  am  known 
as  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  being  the  name  my  good 
sword  hath  won  for  me.  But  hush,  the  Hamako  comes  ;  it 
is  to  warn  us  to  rest.  I  know  his  custom  :  none  must  watch 
him  at  his  vigils." 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and  folding  his  arms 
on  his  bosom  as  he  stood  before  them,  said  with  a  solemn 
voice,  "Blessed  be  His  name,  who  hath  appointed  the  quiet 
night  to  follow  the  busy  day,  and  the  calm  sleep  to  refresh 
the  wearied  limbs,  and  to  compose  the  troubled  spirit  ! " 

Both  warriors  replied  "  Amen  ! "  and,  arising  from  the 
table,  prepared  to  betake  themselves  to  the  couches  which 
their  host  indicated  by  waving  his  hand,  as,  making  a  rever- 
ence to  each,  he  again  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 
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The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  himself  of  his 
heavy  panoply,  his  Saracen  companion  kindly  assisting  him 
to  undo  his  buckler  and  clasps,  until  he  remained  in  the 
close  dress  of  chamois  leather  which  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  used  to  wear  under  their  harness.  The  Saracen,  if  he 
had  admired  the  strength  of  his  adversary  when  sheathed  in 
steel,  was  now  no  less  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  proportion 
displayed  in  his  nervous  and  well-compacted  figure.  The 
knight,  on  the  other  hand,  as,  in  exchange  of  courtesy,  he 
assisted  the  Saracen  to  disrobe  himself  of  his  upper  gar- 
ments, that  he  might  sleep  with  more  convenience,  was  on 
his  side  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  slender  proportions 
and  slimness  of  figure  could  be  reconciled  with  the  vigor  he 
had  displayed  in  personal  contest. 

Each  warrior  prayed,  ere  he  addressed  himself  to  his  place 
of  rest.  The  Moslem  turned  towards  his  Jccbla,  the  point  to 
which  the  prayer  of  each  follower  of  the  Prophet  was  to  be 
addressed,  and  murmured  his  heathen  orisons  ;  while  the 
Christian,  withdrawing  from  the  contamination  of  the  in- 
fidel's neighborhood,  placed  his  huge  cross-handled  sword 
upright,  and  kneeling  before  it  as  the  sign  of  salvation,  told 
his  rosary  with  a  devotion  which  was  enhanced  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the 
dangers  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Both  warriors,  worn  by  toil  and  travel,  were  soon  fast 
asleep,  each  on  his  separate  pallet. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Kenneth,  the  Scot,  was  uncertain  how  long  his  senses  had 
been  lost  in  profound  repose,  when  he  was  roused  to  recol- 
lection by  a  sense  of  oppression  on  his  chest,  which  at  first 
suggested  a  flitting  dream  of  struggling  with  a  powerful  op- 
ponent, and  at  length  recalled  him  fully  to  his  senses.  He 
was  about  to  demand  who  was  there,  when,  opening  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  the  figure  of  the  anchorite,  wild  and  savage- 
looking  as  we  have  described  him,  standing  by  his  bedside, 
and  pressing  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast,  while  he  held  a 
small  silver  lamp  in  the  other. 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  hermit,  as  the  prostrate  knight 
looked  up  in  surprise;  "I  have  that  to  say  to  you  which 
yonder  infidel  must  not  hear." 

These  words  he  spoke  in  the  French  language,  and  not  in 
the  lingua  franca,  or  compound  of  Eastern  and  European 
dialects,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  amongst  them. 

"  Arise,"  he  continued,  "  put  on  thy  mantle  ;  speak  not, 
but  tread  lightly,  and  follow  me." 

Sir  Kenneth  arose  and  took  his  sword. 

"  It  needs  not,"  answered  the  anchorite,  in  a  whisper ; 
"  we  are  going  where  spiritual  arms  avail  much,  and  fleshly 
weapons  are  but  as  the  reed  and  the  decayed  gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  sword  by  the  bedside  as  before, 
and,  armed  only  with  his  dagger,  from  which  in  this  perilous 
country  he  never  parted,  prepared  to  attend  his  mysterious 
host. 

The  hermit  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  was  followed 
by  the  knight,  still  under  some  uncertainty  whether  tho 
dark  form  which  glided  on  before  to  show  him  the  path  was 
not,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a  disturbed  dream.  They 
passed,  like  shadows,  into  the  outer  apartment,  without  dis- 
turbing the  paynim  emir,  who  lay  still  buried  in  repose. 
Before  the  cross  and  altar,  in  the  outward  room,  a  lamp  was 
still  burning,  a  missal  was  displayed,  and  on  the  floor  lay  a 
discipline  or  penitential  scourge  of  small  cord  and  wire,  the 
lashes  of  which  were  recently  stained  with  blood — a  token, 
no  doubt,  of  the  severe  penance  of  the  recluse.  Here  Theo- 
dorick  kneeled  down,  and  pointed  to  the  knight  to  take  his 
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place  beside  him  upon  the  sharp  flints,  which  seemed  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  posture  of  reverential  devo- 
tion as  uneasy  as  possible  ;  he  read  many  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice, 
three  of  the  penitential  psalms.  These  last  he  intermixed 
with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  convulsive  throbs,  which  bore 
witness  how  deeply  he  felt  the  divine  poetry  which  he  recited. 
The  Scottish  knight  assisted  with  profound  sincerity  at 
these  acts  of  devotion,  his  opinions  of  his  host  beginning,  in 
the  meantime,  to  be  so  much  changed  that  he  doubted 
whether,  from  the  severity  of  his  penance  and  the  ardor  of 
his  prayers,  he  ought  not  to  regard  him  as  a  saint ;  and 
when  they  arose  from  the  ground,  he  stood  with  reverence 
before  him,  as  a  pupil  before  an  honored  master.  The 
hermit  was  on  his  side  silent  and  abstracted  for  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes. 

"  Look  into  yonder  recess,  my  son,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  farther  corner  of  the  cell;  " there  thou  wilt  find  a  veil 
— bring  it  hither." 

The  knight  obeyed  ;  and  in  a  small  aperture  cut  out  of 
the  wall,  and  secured  with  a  door  of  wicker,  he  found  the 
veil  inquired  for.  When  he  brought  it  to  the  light,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  torn,  and  soiled  in  some  places  with  some 
dark  substance.  The  anchorite  looked  at  it  with  a  deep  but 
smothered  emotion,  and,  ere  he  could  speak  to  the  Scottish 
knight,  was  compelled  to  vent  his  feelings  in  a  convulsive 
groan. 

"  Thou  art  now  about  to  look  upon  the  richest  treasure 
that  the  earth  possess,"  he  at  length  said  ;  "wo  is  me,  that 
my  eyes  are  unworthy  to  be  lifted  towards  it  !  Alas  !  I  am 
but  the  vile  and  despised  sign,  which  points  out  to  the 
wearied  traveler  a  harbor  of  rest  and  security,  but  must  itself 
remain  forever  without  doors.  In  vain  have  I  fled  to  the  f 
very  depths  of  the  rocks  and  the  very  bosom  of  the  thirsty 
desert.  Mine  enemy  hath  found  me — even  he  whom  I  have 
denied  has  pursued  me  to  my  fortresses  ! " 

He  paused  again  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the  Scot- 
tish knight,  said,  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  "You  bring  me 
a  greeting  from  Richard  of  England  ?  " 

"I  come  from  the  council  of  Christian  princes,"  said  the 
knight;  "but  the  King  of  England  being  indisposed,  I  am 
not  honored  with  his  Majesty's  commands." 

"Your  token  ?"  demanded  the  recluse. 

Sir  Kenneth  hesitated  ;  former  suspicions,  and  the  marks 
of  insanity  which  the  hermit  had  formerly  exhibited,  rushed 
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suddenly  on  his  thoughts  ;  but  how  suspect  a  man  whose 
manners  were  so  saintly?  fjty  password,"  he  said  at 
length,  is  this — '  Kings  begged  of  a  beggar/" 

(}  It  is  right,"  said  the  hermit,  while  he  paused  ;  l(  I  know 
you  well,  but  the  sentinel  upon  his  post — and  mine  is  an  im- 
portant one — challenges  friend  as  well  as  foe." 

He  then  moved  forward  with  the  lamp,  leading  the  way 
into  the  room  which  they  had  left.  The  Saracen  Jay  on  his 
couch,  still  fast  asleep.  The  hermit  paused  by  his  side  and 
looked  down  on  him. 

"  He  sleeps,"  he  said,  "  in  darkness,  and  must  not  -be 
awakened." 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  convey  the  idea  of 
profound  repose.  One  arm,  flung  across  his  body,  as  he  lay 
with  his  face  half  turned  to  the  wall,  concealed,  with  its 
loose  and  long  sleeve,  the  greater  part  of  his  face  ;  but  the 
high  forehead  was  yet  visible.  Its  nerves,  which  during  his 
waking  hours  were  so  uncommonly  active,  were  now  motion- 
less, as  if  the  face  had  been  composed  of  dark  marble,  and 
his  long  silken  eyelashes  closed  over  his  piercing  and  hawk- 
like eyes.  The  open  and  relaxed  hand,  and  the  deep, 
regular,  and  soft  breathing,  gave  all  tokens  of  the  most  pro- 
found repose.  The  slumberer  formed  a  singular  group  along 
with  the  tall  forms  of  the  hermit  in  his  shaggy  dress  of  goat- 
skins, bearing  the  lamp,  and  the  knight  in  his  close  leathern 
coat ;  the  former  with  an  austere  expression  of  ascetic  gloom, 
the  latter  with  anxious  curiosity  deeply  impressed  on  his 
manly  features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  the  hermit,  in  the  same  low 
tone  as  before,  and  repeating  the  words,  though  he  had 
changed  the  meaning  from  that  which  is  literal  to  a  meta- 
phorical sense — "  he  sleeps  in  darkness,  but  there  shall  be 
for  him  a  dayspring.  0,  Ilderim,  thy  waking  thoughts  are 
yet  as  vain  and  wild  as  those  which  are  wheeling  their  giddy 
dance  through  thy  sleeping  brain  ;  but  the  trumpet  shall  be 
heard,  and  the  dream  shall  be  dissolved." 

So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  follow  him, 
the  hermit  went  towards  the  altar,  and,  passing  behind  it, 
pressed  a  spring,  which,  opening  without  noise,  showed  a 
small  iron  door  wrought  in  the  side  of  the  cavern,  so  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible,  unless  upon  the  most  severe  scrutiny. 
The  hermit,  ere  he  ventured  fully  to  open  the  door,  dropped 
some  oil  on  the  hinges,  which  the  lamp  supplied.  A  small 
staircase,  hewn  in  the  rock,  was  discovered  when  the  iron 
door  was  at  length  completely  opened. 
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"Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,"  said  the  hermit,  in  a  mel- 
ancholy tone,  "  and  blind  mine  eyes  ;  for  I  may  not  look  on 
the  treasure  which  thou  art  presently  to  behold,  without  sin 
and  presumption." 

Without  reply,  the  knight  hastily  muffled  the  recluse's 
head  in  the  veil,  and  the  latter  began  to  ascend  the  staircase 
as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  the  way  to  require  the  use  of 
light,  while  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  lamp  to  the  Scot, 
who  followed  him  for  many  steps  up  the  narrow  ascent.  At 
length  they  rested  in  a  small  vault  of  irregular  form,  in  one 
nook  of  which  the  staircase  terminated,  while  in  another 
corner  a  corresponding  stair  was  seen  to  continue  the 
ascent.  In  a  third  angle  was  a  Gothic  door,  very  rudely 
ornamented  with  the  usual  attributes  of  clustered  columns 
and  carving,  and  defended  by  a  wicket,  strongly  guarded 
with  iron,  and  studded  with  large  nails.  To  this  last  point 
the  hermit  directed  his  steps,  which  seemed  to  falter  as  he 
approached  it. 

<(  Put  off  thy  shoes,"  he  said  to  his  attendant;  "the 
ground  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy.  Banish  from  thy 
innermost  heart  each  profane  and  carnal  thought,  for  to 
harbor  such  while  in  this  place  were  a  deadly  impiety." 

The  knight  laid  aside  his  shoes  as  he  was  commanded, 
and  the  hermit  stood  in  the  meanwhile  as  if  communing 
with  his  soul  in  secret  prayer,  and  when  he  again  moved, 
commanded  the  knight  to  knock  at  the  wicket  three  times, 
lie  did  so.  The  door  opened  spontaneously,  at  least  Sir 
Kenneth  beheld  no  one,  and  his  senses  were  at  once  assailed 
by  a  stream  of  the  purest  light,  and  by  a  strong  and  almost 
oppressive  sense  of  the  richest  perfumes.  He  stepped  two 
or  three  paces  back,  and  it  was  the  space  of  a  minute  ere 
he  recovered  the  dazzling  and  overpowering  effects  of  the 
sudden  change  from  darkness  to  light. 

"When  he  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this  brilliant 
luster  was  displayed,  he  perceived  that  the  light  proceeded 
from  a  combination  of  silver  lamps,  fed  with  purest  oil,  and 
sending  forth  the  richest  odors,  hanging  by  silver  chains 
from  the  roof  of  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  hewn,  like  most 
part  of  the  hermit's  singular  mansion,  out  of  the  sound  and 
solid  rock.  But,  whereas,  in  every  other  place  which  Sir 
Kenneth  had  seen,  the  labor  employed  upon  the  rock  had 
been  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  description,  it  had  in 
this  chapel  employed  the  invention  and  the  chisels  of  the 
most  able  architects.  The  groined  roofs  rose  from  six 
columns  on  each    side,    carved  with  the  rarest  skill ;   and 
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the  manner  in  which  the  crossings  of  the  concave  arches 
were  bound  together,  as  it  were,  with  appropriate  orna- 
ments, was  all  in  the  finest  tone  of  the  architecture  and 
of  the  age.  Corresponding  to  the  line  of  pillars,  there 
were  on  each  side  six  richly  wrought  niches,  each  of  which 
contained  the  image  of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

At  the  upper  and  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  stood  the 
altar,  behind  which  a  very  rich  curtain  of  Persian  silk,  em- 
broidered deeply  with  gold,  covered  a  recess,  containing, 
unquestionably,  some  image  or  relic  of  no  ordinary  sanc- 
tity, in  honor  of  whom  this  singular  place  of  worship  had 
been  erected.  "Under  the  persuasion  that  this  must  be  the 
case,  the  knight  advanced  to  the  shrine,  and,  kneeling 
down  before  it,  repeated  his  devotions  with  fervency,  dur- 
ing which  his  attention  was  disturbed  by  the  curtain  being 
suddenly  raised,  or  rather  pulled  aside,  how  or  by  whom 
he  saw  not ;  but  in  the  niche  which  was  thus  disclosed  he 
beheld  a  cabinet  of  silver  and  ebony  with  a  double  fold- 
ing-door, the  whole  formed  into  the  miniature  resemblance 
of  a  Gothic  church. 

As  he  gazed  with  anxious  curiosity  on  the  shrine,  the 
two  folding-doors  also  flew  open,  discovering  a  large  piece 
of  wood,  on  which  were  blazoned  the  words  "  Vera  Crux," 
at  the  same  time  a  choir  of  female  voices  sung  Gloria 
Patri.  The  instant  the  strain  had  ceased,  the  shrine  was 
closed  and  the  curtain  again  drawn,  and  the  knight  who 
knelt  at  the  altar  might  now  continue  his  devotions  un- 
disturbed in  honor  of  the  holy  relic  which  had  been  just 
disclosed  to  his  view.  He  did  this  under  the  profound 
impression  of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  his  own  eyes, 
an  awful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  it  was 
some  time  ere,  concluding  his  orisons,  he  arose  and  ven- 
tured to  look  around  him  for  the  hermit,  who  had  guided 
him  to  this  sacred  and  mysterious  spot.  He  beheld  him, 
his  head  still  muffled  in  the  veil  which  he  had  himself 
wrapped  around  it,  couching,  like  a  rated  hound,  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  chapel,  but,  apparently,  without  ventur- 
ing to  cross  it :  the  holiest  reverence,  the  most  penitential 
remorse  was  expressed  by  his  posture,  which  seemed  that 
of  a  man  borne  down  and  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  bur- 
den of  his  inward  feelings.  It  seemed  to  the  Scot  that  only 
the  sense  of  the  deepest  penitence,  remorse,  and  humiliation 
could  have  thus  prostrated  a  frame  so  strong  and  a  spirit  so 
fiery. 

He  approached  him  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  recluse  antici- 
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pating  his  purpose,  murmuring  in  stifled  tones  from  beneath 
the  fold  in  which  his  head  was  muffled,  and  which  sounded 
like  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  cerements  of  a  corpse — 
"  Abide — abide  ;  happy  thou  that  mayst — the  vision  is  not 
yet  ended."  So  saying,  he  reared  himself  from  the  ground, 
drew  back  from  the  threshold  on  which  he  had  hitherto  lain 
prostrate,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  chapel,  which,  secured 
by  a  spring-bolt  within,  the  snap  of  which  resounded  through 
the  place,  appeared  so  much  like  a  part  of  the  living  rock 
from  which  the  cavern  was  hewn  that  Kenneth  could  hardly 
discern  where  the  aperture  had  been.  He  was  now  alone  in 
the  lighted  chapel,  which  contained  the  relic  to  which  he 
had  lately  rendered  his  homage,  without  other  arms  than  his 
dagger,  or  other  companion  than  his  pious  thoughts  and 
dauntless  courage. 

Uncertain  what  was  next  to  happen,  but  resolved  to  abide 
the  course  of  events,  Sir  Kenneth  paced  the  solitary  chapel 
till  about  the  time  of  the  earliest  cock-crowing.  At  this  dead 
season,  when  night  and  morning  met  together,  he  heard,  but 
from  what  quarter  he  could  not  discover,  the  sound  of  such 
a  small  silver  bell  as  is  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in 
the  ceremony,  or  sacrifice,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  mass. 
The  hour  and  the  place  rendered  the  sound  fearfully  solemn, 
and,  bold  as  he  was,  the  knight  withdrew  himself  into  the 
farther  nook  of  the  chapel,  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  altar, 
in  order  to  observe,  without  interruption,  the  consequences 
of  this  unexpected  signal. 

He  did  not  wait  long  ere  the  silken  curtain  was  again  with- 
drawn, and  the  relic  again  presented  to  his  view.  As  he 
sunk  reverentially  on  his  knee,  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
lauds,  or  earliest  office  of  the  Catholic  Church,  sung  by 
female  voices,  which  united  together"Tn  the  performance  as 
they  had  done  in  the  former  service.  The  knight  was  soon 
aware  that  the  voices  were  no  longer  stationary  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  approached  the  chapel  and  became  louder,  when 
a  door,  imperceptible  when  closed,  like  that  by  which  had  he 
himself  entered,  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  vault,  and 
gave  the  tones  of  the  choir  more  room  to  swell  along  the 
ribbed  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  knight  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  opening  with  breathless 
anxiety,  and,  continuing  to  kneel  in  the  attitude  of  devotion 
which  the  place  and  scene  required,  expected  the  consequence 
of  these  preparations.  A  procession  appeared  about  to  issue 
from  the  door.  First,  four  beautiful  boys,  whose  arms,  neck, 
and  legs  were  bare,  showing  the  bronze  complexion  of  the 
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East,  and  contrasting  with  the  snow-white  tunics  which  they 
wore,  entered  the  chapel  by  two  and  two.  The  first  pair 
bore  censers,  which  they  swung  from  side  to  side,  adding 
double  fragrance  to  the  odors  with  which  the  chapel  already 
was  impregnated.     The  second  pair  scattered  flowers. 

After  these  followed,  in  due  and  majestic  order,  the 
females  who  composed  the  choir — six,  who,  from  their  black 
scapularies  and  black  veils  over  their  white  garments,  ap- 
peared to  be  professed  nuns  of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel, 
and  as  many  whose  veils,  being  white,  argued  them  to  be 
novices,  or  occasional  inhabitants  in  the  cloister,  who  were 
not  as  yet  bound  to  it  by  vows.  The  former  held  in  their 
hands  large  rosaries,  while  the  younger  and  lighter  figures 
who  followed  carried  each  a  chaplet  of  red  and  white  roses. 
They  moved  in  procession  around  the  chapel  without  appear- 
ing to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  Kenneth,  although  passing 
so  near  him  that  their  robes  almost  touched  him  ;  Twliile  they 
continued  to  sing,  the  knight  doubted  not  that  he  was  in 
one  of  those  cloisters  where  the  noble  Christian  maidens  had 
formerly  openly  devoted  themselves  to  the  services  of  the 
church.  Most  of  them  had  been  suppressed  since  the  Ma- 
hometans had  reconquered  Palestine,  but  many,  purchasing 
connivance  by  presents,  or  receiving  it  from  the  clemency  or 
contempt  of  the  victors,  still  continued  to  observe  in  private 
the  ritual  to  which  their  vows  had  consecrated  them.^  Yet, 
though  Kenneth  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  the  solemnity  of 
the  place  and  hour,  the  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
these  votresses,  and  the  visionary  manner  in  which  they  moved 
past  him,  had  such  influence  on  his  imagination,  that  he 
could  scarce  conceive  that  the  fair  procession  which  he  beheld 
was  formed  of  creatures  of  this  world,  so  much  did  they  re- 
semble a  choir  of  supernatural  beings  rendering  homage  to 
the  universal  object  of  adoration. 

Such  was  the  knight's  first  idea,  as  the  procession  passed 
him,  scarce  moving,  save  just  sufficiently  to  continue  their 
progress ;  so  that,  seen  by  the  shadowy  and  religious  light 
which  the  lamps  shed  through  the  clouds  of  incense  which 
darkened  the  apartment,  they  appeared  rather  to  glide  than 
to  walk. 

But  as  a  second  time,  in  surrounding  the  chapel,  they 
passed  the  spot  on  which  he  kneeled,  one  of  the  white-stoled 
maidens,  as  she  glided  by  him,  detached  from  the  chaplet 
which  she  carried  a  rosebud,  which  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
perhaps  unconsciously,,  on  the  foot  of  Sir  Kenneth.  The 
knight  started  as  if  a  dart  had  suddenly  struck  his  person ; 
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for,  when  the  mind  is  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  feeling 
and  expectation,  the  slightest  incident,  if  unexpected,  gives 
fire  to  the  train  which  imagination  has  already  laid.  But 
he  suppressed  his  emotion,  recollecting  how  easily  an  incident 
so  indifferent  might  have  happened,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
uniform  monotony  of  the  movement  of  the  choristers  which 
made  the  incident  in  the  slightest  degree  remarkable. 

Still,  while  the  procession  for  the  third  time  surrounded 
the  chapel,  the  thoughts  and  the  eyes  of  Kenneth  followed 
exclusively  the  one  among  the  novices  who  had  dmpped  the 
rosebud.  Her  step,  her  face,  her  form  was  so  completely 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  choristers,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  perceive  the  least  marks  of  individuality,  and  yet 
Kenneth's  heart  throbbed  like  a  bird  that  would  burst  from 
its  cage,  as  if  to  assure  him,  by  his  sympathetic  suggestions, 
that  the  female  who  held  the  right  file  on  the  second  rank  of 
the  novices  was  dearer  to  him,  not  only  than  all  therestthatwere 
present,  but  than  the  whole  sex  besides.  The  romantic  passion 
of  love,  as  it  was  cherished,  and  indeed  enjoyed,  by  the 
rules  of  chivalry,  associated  well  with  no  less  romantic  feel- 
ings of  devotion  ;  and  they  might  be  said  much  more  to 
enhance  than  to  counteract  each  other.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  glow  of  expectation  that  had  something  even  of  a 
religious  character  that  Sir  Kenneth,  his  sensations  thrilling 
from  his  heart  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  expected  some  sec- 
ond sign  of  the  presence  of  one  who,  he  strongly  fancied, 
had  already  bestowed  on  him  the  first.  Short  as  the  space 
was  during  which  the  procession  again  completed  a  third 
perambulation  of  the  chapel,  it  seemed  an  eternity  to  Ken- 
neth. At  length  the  form  which  he  had  Avatched  with  such 
devoted  attention  drew  nigh  ;  there  was  no  difference  be- 
twixt that  shrouded  figure  and  the  others  with  whom  it 
moved  in  concert  and  in  unison,  until,  just  as  she  passed  for 
the  third  time  the  kneeling  Crusader,  a  part  of  a  little  and 
Avell-proportioned  hand,  so  beautifully  formed  as  to  give 
the  highest  idea  of  the  perfect  proportions  of  the  form  to 
which  it  belonged,  stole  through  the  folds  of  the  gauze, 
like  a  moonbeam  through  the  fleecy  cloud  of  a  summer 
night,  and  again  a  rosebud  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  be  accidental  :  it  could 
not  be  fortuitous — the  resemblance  of  that  half-seen,  but 
beautiful,  female  hand  with  one  which  his  lips  had  oifce 
touched,  and,  while  they  touched  it,  had  internally  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  lovely  owner,  (Ilad  farther  proof  beer 
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wanting,  there  was  the  glimmer  of  that  matchless  ruby  ring 
on  that  snow-white  finger,  whose  invaluable  worth  Kenneth 
would  yet  have  prized  less  than  the  slightest  sign  which  that 
finger  could  have  made  ;  and,  veiled  too,  as  she  was,  he 
might  see,  by  chance  or  by  favor,  a  stray  curl  of  the  dark 
tresses,  each  hair  of  which  was  dearer  to  him  a  hundred 
times  than  a  chain  of  massive  gold.  It  was  the  lady  of  his 
love  !  But  that  she  should  be  here,  in  the  savage  and  se- 
questered desert,  among  vestals  who  rendered  themselves 
habitants  of  wilds  and  of  caverns  that  they  might  perform 
in  secret  those  Christian  rites  which  they  dared  not  assist 
in  openly — that  this  should  be  so,  in  truth  and  in  reality, 
seemed  too  incredible  :  it  must  be  a  dream — a  delusive  trance 
of  the  imagination.  While  these  thoughts  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Kenneth,  the  same  passage  by  which  the  pro- 
cession had  entered  the  chapel  received  them  on  their  re- 
turn. The  young  sacristans,  the  sable  nuns  vanished  suc- 
cessively through  the  open  door ;  at  length  she  from  whom 
he  had  received  this  double  intimation  passed  also  ;  yet,  in 
passing,  turned  her  head,  slightly  indeed,  but  perceptibly, 
towards  the  place  where  he  remained  fixed  as  an  imaged  He 
marked  the  last  wave  of  her  veil  ;  it  was  gone — and  a  dark- 
ness sank  upon  his  soul,  scarce  less  palpable  than  that  which 
almost  immediately  enveloped  his  external  sense  ;  for  the  last 
chorister  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door 
than  it  shut  with  a  loud  sound,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
voices  of  the  choir  were  silent,  the  lights  of  the  chapel  were 
at  once  extinguished,  and  Sir  Kenneth  remained  solitary 
and  in  total  darkness.  But  to  Kenneth  solitude  and  dark- 
ness, and  the  uncertainty  of  his  mysterious  situation,  were 
as  nothing  :  he  thought  not  of  them — cared  not  for  them — 
cared  for  nought  in  the  world  save  the  flitting  vision  which 
had  just  glided  past  him,  and  the  tokens  of  her  favor  which 
she  had  bestowed.  To  grope  on  the  floor  for  the  buds  which 
she  had  dropped — to  press  them  to  his  lips — to  his  bosom — 
now  alternately,  now  together — to  rivet  his  lips  to  the  cold 
stones  on  which,  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  she  had  so  lately 
stepped — to  play  all  the  extravagances  which  strong  affection 
suggests  and  vindicates  to  those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  it, 
were  but  the  tokens  of  passionate  love  common  to  all  ages. 
But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  times  of  chivalry,  that  in  his 
wildest  rapture  the  knight  imagined  of  no  attempt  to  follow 
or  to  chase  the  object  of  such  romantic  attachment ;  that  he 
thought  of  her  as  of  a  deity,  who,  having  deigned  to  show 
herself  for  an  instant  to  her  devoted  worshiper,  had  again 
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returned  to  the  darkness  of  her  sanctuary,  or  as  an  in- 
fluential planet,  which,  having  darted  in  some  auspicious 
minute  one  favorable  ray,  wrapped  itself  again  in  its  veil  of 
mist.  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his  love  were  to  him  those 
of  a  superior  being,  who  was  to  move  without  watch  or 
control,  rejoice  him  by  her  appearance  or  depress  him  by 
her  absence,  animate  him  by  her  kindness  or  drive  him  to 
despair  by  her  cruelty — all  at  her  own  free-will,  and  without 
other  importunity  or  remonstrance  than  that  expressed  by 
the  most  devoted  services  of  the  heart  and  sword  of  the 
champion,  whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to  fulfil  her  com- 
mands, and  by  the  splendor  of  his  own  achievements,  to 
exalt  her  fame. 

Such  were  the  rules  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  love  which  was 
its  ruling  principle.  But  Sir  Kenneth's  attachment  was 
rendered  romantic  by  other  and  still  more  peculiar  circum- 
stances. He  had  never  even  heard  the  sound  of  his  lady's 
voice,  though  he  had  often  beheld  her  beauty  with  rapture. 
She  moved  in  a  circle  which  his  rank  of  knighthood  permit- 
ted him  indeed  to  approach,  but  not  to  mingle  with  ;  and 
highly  as  he  stood  distinguished  for  warlike  skill  and  enter- 
prise, still  the  poor  Scottish  soldier  was  compelled  to  worship 
his  divinity  at  a  distance  almost  as  great  as  divides  the  Persian 
from  the  sun  which  he  adores.  But  when  was  the  pride  of 
woman  too  lofty  to  overlook  the  passionate  devotion  of  a 
a  lover,  however  inferior  in  degree  ?  Her  eye  had  been  on 
him  in  the  tournament,  her  ear  had  heard  his  praises  in  the 
report  of  the  battles  which  were  daily  fought  ;  and  while 
count,  duke,  and  lord  contended  for  her  grace,  it  flowed, 
unwillingly  perhaps  at  first,  or  even  unconsciously,  towards 
the  poor  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who,  to  support  his  rank, 
had  little  besides  his  sword.  When  she  looked,  and  when 
she  listened,  the  lady  saw  and  heard  enough  to  encourage 
her  in  a  partiality  which  had  at  first  crept  on  her  unawares. 
If  a  knight's  personal  beauty  was  praised,  even  the  most 
prudish  dames  of  the  military  court  of  England  would  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Scottish  Kenneth  ;  audit  often- 
times happened  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable 
largesses  which  princes  and  peers  bestowed  on  the  minstrels, 
an  impartial  spirit  of  independence  would  seize  the  poet,  and 
the  liar})  was  swept  to  the  heroism  of  one  who  had  neither 
palfreys  nor  garments  to  bestow  in  guerdon  of  his  applause. 

The  moments  when  she  listened  to  the  praises  of  her 
lover  became  gradually  more  and  more  dear  to  the  high-born 
Edith,  relieving  the  flattery  with  which  her  ear  was  weary, 
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and  presenting  to  her  a  subjeet  of  secret  contemplation, 
more  worthy,  as  he  seemed  by  general  report,  than  those 
who  surpassed  him  in  rank  and  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  As 
her  attention  became  constantly,  though  cautiously,  fixed  on 
Sir  Kenneth,  she  grew  more  and  more  convinced  of  his  per- 
sonal devotion  to  herself,  and  more  and  more  certain  in  her 
mind  that  in  Kenneth  of  Scotland  she  beheld  the  fated 
knight  doomed  to  share  with  her  through  vveal  and  woe — 
and  the  prospect  looked  gloomy  and  dangerous — the  passion- 
ate attachment  to  which  the  poets  of  the  age  ascribed  such 
universal  dominion,  and  which  its  manners  and  morals  placed 
nearly  on  the  same  rank  with  devotion  itself. 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  our  readers.  "When 
Edith  became  aware  of  the  state  of  her  own  sentiments,  chiv- 
alrous as  were  her  sentiments,  becoming  a  maiden  not  distant 
from  the  throne  of  England,  gratified  as  her  pride  must  have 
been  with  the  mute  though  unceasing  homage  rendered  to 
her  by  the  knight  whom  she  had  distinguished,  there  were 
moments  when  the  feeling's  of  the  woman,  loving  and  be- 
loved, murmured  against  the  restraints  of  state  and  form  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  when  she  almost  blamed  the 
timidity  of  her  lover,  who  seemed  resolved  not  to  infringe 
them.  The  etiquette,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  of  birth  and 
rank,  had  drawn  around  her  a  magical  circle,  beyond  which 
Sir  Kenneth  misvht  indeed  bow  and  gaze,  but  within  which 
he  could  no  more  pass  than  an  evoked  spirit  can  transgress 
the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  rod  of  a  powerful  enchanter. 
The  thought  involuntarily  pressed  on  her,  that  she  herself 
must  venture,  were  it  but  the  point  of  her  fairy  foot,  beyond 
the  prescribed  boundary,  if  she  ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover  so 
reserved  and  bashful  an  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  favor  as 
but  to  salute  her  shoe-tie.  There  was  an  example,  the 
noted  precedent  of  the  "  king's  daughter  of  Hungary,"  who 
thus  generously  encouraged  the  (i  squire  of  low  degree  "  ;  and 
Edith,  though  of  kingly  blood,  was  no  king's  daughter,  any 
more  than  her  lover  was  of  low  degree  :  fortune  had  put  no 
such  extreme  barrier  in  obstacle  to  their  aifections.  Some- 
thing, however,  within  the  maiden's  bosom — that  modest 
pride  which  throws  fetters  even  on  love  itself — forbade  her, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  condition,  to  make 
those  advances  which,  in  every  case,  delicacy  alssi 
to  the  other  sex  ;  above  all,  Sir  Kenneth  was  a  knight  so 
gentle  and  honorable,  so  highly  accomplished,  as  her  im- 
agination at  least  suggested,  together  with  the  strictest  feel- 
ings of  what  Avas  due  to  himself  and  to  her,  that,  howevey 
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constrained  her  attitude  might  be  while  receiving  his  adora- 
tions, like  the  image  of  some  deity,  who  is  neither  supposed 
to  feel  nor  to  reply  to  the  homage  of  its  votaries,  still  the  idol 
feared  that  to  step  prematurely  from  her  pedestal  would  be 
to  degrade  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  worshiper. 

Yet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idol  can  even  discover 
signs  of  approbation  in  the  rigid  and  immovable  features  of 
a  marble  image,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  something,   which 
could  be  as  favorably  interpreted,  glanced  from  the  bright 
eye  of  the  lovely    Edith,  whose  beauty,   indeed,    consisted 
rather  more  in  that  very  power  of  expression  than  on  abso- 
lute regularity  of  contour  or  brilliancy  of  complexion.     Some 
slight  marks  of  distinction  had  escaped  from  her,  notwith- 
standing her  own  jealous  vigilance,  else  how  could  Sir  Ken- 
neth have  so  readily,  and  so  undoubtingly,  recognized  the 
lovely  hand,   of  /vhieh  scarce  two  fingers  were  visible  from 
under  the  veil,  or  how  could  he  have  rested  so  thoroughly 
assured  that  two  flowers,  successively  dropped  on  the  spot, 
were  intended  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  his  lady  love  ? 
1'.     what  train  of  observation,  by  what  secret  signs,  looks,  or 
gestures,  by  what  instinctive  freemasonry  of  love,  this  degree 
of  intelligence  came  to  subsist  between  Edith  and  her  lower, 
we  cannot  attempt  to  trace  ;  for  we  are  old,  and  such  slight 
vestiges  of  affection,  quickly  discovered  by  younger  e}xs, 
defy  the  power  of  ours.     Enough,   that  such  affection 'did 
subsist  between  parties  who  had  never  even  spoken  to  one 
another,  though,  on  the  side  of  Edith,  it  was  checked  by  a 
deep   sense  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which   must  nec- 
essarily attend  the  further  progress  of  "their  attachment,  and 
upon  that  of  the  knight  by  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears,  lest 
he  had  overestimated  the  slight  tokens  of  the  lady's  notice, 
varied  as  they  necessarily  were,  by  long  intervals  of  apparent 
coldness,  during  which  either  the  fear  of  exciting  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  and  thus  drawing  danger  upon  her  lover,  or 
that  of  sinking  in  his  esteem  by  seeming  too  willing  to  be 
won,  made  her  behave  with  indifference,  ami  as  if  unobservant 
of  his  presence. 

This  narrative,  tedious  perhaps,  but  which  the  story  ren- 
ders necessary,  may  serve  to  explain  the  state  of  intelligence, 
if  it  deserves  so  strong  a  name,  betwixt  the  lovers,  "when 
Edith's  unexpected  appearance  in  the  chapel  produced  so 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  her  knight. 


CHAPTER  V 

Their  necromantic  forms  in  vain 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain  ; 
We  bid  these  specter  shapes  avaunt, 
Ashtaroth  and  Termagaunt. 

Warton. 

The  most  profound  silence,  the  deepest  darkness  continued 
to  brood  for  more  than  an  hour  over  the  chapel  in  which  we 
left  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  still  kneeling,  alternately  ex- 
pressing thanks  to  Heaven  and  gratitude  to  his  lady,  for  the 
boon  which  had  been  vouchsafed,  to  him.  His  own  safety, 
his  own  destiny,  for  which  he  was  at  all  times  little  anxious, 
had  not  now  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  his  reflections. 
He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lady  Edith,  he  had  received 
tokens  of  her  grace,  he  was  in  a  place  hallowed  by  relics  of 
the  most  awful  sanctity.  A  Christian  soldier,  a  devoted 
lover  could  fear  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  his  duty  to 
Heaven  and  his  devoir  to  his  lady. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  have  noticed,  a 
shrill  whistle,  like  that  with  which  a  falconer  calls  his  hawk, 
was  heard  to  ring  sharply  through  the  vaulted  chapel.  It 
was  a  sound  ill  suited  to  the  place,  and  reminded  Sir  Ken- 
neth how  necessary  it  was  he  should  be  upon  his  guard.  He 
started  from  his  knee,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  poniard. 
A  creaking  sound,  as  of  a  screw  or  pulleys  succeeded,  and  a 
light  streaming  upwards,  as  from  an  opening  in  the  floor, 
showed  that  a  trap-door  had  been  raised  or  depressed.  In 
less  than  a  minute,  a  long  skinny  arm,  partly  naked,  partly 
clothed  in  a  sleeve  of  red  samite,  arose  out  of  the  aperture, 
holding  a  lamp  as  high  as  it  could  stretch  upwards,  and  the 
figure  to  which  the  arm  belonged  ascended  step  by  step  to 
the  level  of  the  chapel  floor.  The  form  and  face  of  the 
being  who  thus  presented  himself  were  those  of  a  frightful 
dwarf,  with  a  large  head,  a  cap  fantastically  adorned  with 
three  peacock-feathers,  a  dress  of  red  samite,  the  richness  of 
which  rendered  his  ugliness  more  conspicuous,  distinguished 
by  gold  bracelets  and  armlets,  and  a  white  silk  sash,  in  which 
he  wore  a  gold-hilted  dagger.  This  singular  figure  had  in 
his  left  hand  a  kind  of  broom.     So  soon  as  he  had  stepped 
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from  the  aperture  through  which  he  arose,  he  stood  still, 
and,  as  if  to  show  himself  more  distinctly,  moved  the  lamp 
which  he  held  slowly  over  his  face  and  person,  successively 
illuminating  his  wild  and  fantastic  features,  and  his  mis- 
shapen, but  nervous,  limbs.  Though  disproportioned  in  per- 
son, the  dwarf  was  not  so  distorted  as  to  argue  any  want  of 
strength  or  activity.  While  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  on  this  dis- 
agreeable object,  the  popular  creed  occurred  to  his  remem- 
brance, concerning  the  gnomes,  or  earthly  spirits,  which 
make  their  abode  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  and  so  much 
did  this  figure  correspond  with  ideas  he  had  formed  of  their 
appearance,  that  he  looked  on  it  with  disgust,  mingled  not  in- 
deed with  fear,  but  that  sort  of  awe  which  the  presence  of 
a  supernatural  creature  may  infuse  in  the  most  steady  bosom. 

The  dwarf  again  whistled,  and  summoned  from  beneath 
a  companion.  This  second  figure  ascended  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first ;  but  it  was  a  female  arm,  in  this  second 
instance,  which  upheld  the  lamp  from  the  subterranean 
vault  out  of  whieh  these  presentments  arose,  and  it  was  a 
female  form  much  resembling  the  first  in  shape  and  propor- 
tions which  slowly  emerged  from  the  floor.  Her  dress  was 
also  of  red  samite,  fantastically  cut  and  flounced,  as  if  she 
had  been  dressed  for  some  exhibition  of  mimes  or  jugglers  ; 
and  with  the  same  minuteness  which  her  predecessor  had 
exhibited,  she  passed  the  lamp  over  her  face  and  person, 
which  seemed  to  rival  the  male's  in  ugliness.  But,  with  all 
this  most  unfavorable  exterior,  there  was  one  trait  in  the 
features  of  both  which  argued  alertness  and  intelligence  in 
the  most  uncommon  degree.  This  arose  from  the  brilliancy 
of  their  eyes,  which,  deep-set  beneath  black  and  shaggy 
brows,  gleamed  with  a  luster  which,  like  that  in  the  eye  of 
the  toad,  seemed  to  make  some  amends  for  the  extreme 
ugliness  of  countenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  as  if  spellbound,  while  this  unlovely 
pair,  moving  round  the  chapel  close  to  each  other,  appeared 
to  perform  the  duty  of  sweeping  it,  like  menials  ;  but,  as 
they  used  only  one  hand,  the  floor  was  not  much  benefited 
by  the  exercise,  which  they  plied  with  such  oddity  of  ges- 
tures and  manner  as  befitted  their  bizarre  and  fantastic  ap- 
pearance. When  they  approached  near  to  the  knight,  in  the 
course  of  their  occupation,  they  ceased  to  use  their  brooms, 
and  placing  themselves  side  by  side,  directly  opposite  to  Sir 
Kenneth,  they  again  slowly  shifted  the  lights  which  they 
held,  so  as  to  allow  him  distinctly  to  survey  features  which 
were  not  rendered  more  agree*able*by  being  brought  nearer, 
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and  to  observe  the  extreme  quickness  and  keenness  with 
which  their  black  and  flittering  eyes  Hashed  back  the  light 
of  the  lamps.  They  then  turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights 
upon  the  knight,  and  having  accurately  surveyed  him, 
turned  their  faces  to  each  other,  and  set  up  a  loud  yelling 
laugh,  which  resounded  in  his  ears.  The  sound  was  so 
ghastly,  that  Sir  Kenneth  started  at  hearing  it,  and  hastily 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  who  they  were  who  profaned 
that  holy  place  with  such  antic  gestures  and  elritch  ex- 
elamations. 

"  I  am  the  dwarf  Xectabanus,"  said  the  abortion-seeming 
male,  in  a  voice  corresponding  to  his  figure,  and  resembling 
the  voice  of  the  night-crow  more  than  any  sound  which  is 
heard  by  daylight. 

"  And  I  am  Guenevra,  his  lady  and  his  love,"  replied  the 
female,  in  tones  which,  being  shriller,  were  yet  wilder  than 
thoso  of  her  companion. 

"  Wherefore  are  you  here  ?"  again  demanded  the  knight, 
scarcely  yet  assured  that  it  was  human  beings  which  he  saw 
before  him. 

"I  am,"  replied  the  male  dwarf,  with  much  assumed 
gravity  and  dignity,  "the  twelfth  imaum — I  am  Mohammed 
Mohadi,  the  guide  and  the  conductor  of  the  faithful.  An 
hundred  horses  stand  ready  saddled  for  me  and  my  train  at 
the  Holy  City,  and  as  many  at  the  City  of  Refuge.  I  am  he 
who  shall  bear  witness,  and  this  is  one  of  my  houris." 

"  Thou  liest,"  answered  the  female,  interrupting  her  com- 
panion, in  tones  yet  shriller  than  his  own  :  "I  am  none  of 
thy  houris,  and  thou  art  no  such  infidel  trash  as  the  Mo- 
hammed of  whom  thou  speakest.  May  my  curse  rest  upon 
his  coffin  !  I  tell  thee,  thou  ass  of  Issachar,  thou  art  King 
Arthur  of  Britain,  whom  the  fairies  stole  away  from  the 
field  of  Avalon  ;  and  I  am  Dame  Guenevra,  famed  for  her 
beauty." 

"But,  in  truth,  noble  sir,"  said  the  male,  "we  are  dis- 
tressed princes,  dwelling  under  the  wing  of  King  Guy  of 
Jerusalem,  until  he  was  driven  out  from  his  own  nest  by  the 
foul  infidels — Heaven's  bolts  consume  them  !" 

"  Jlush,"  said  a  voice  from  the  side  upon  which  the  knight 
had  entered — "hush,  fools,  and  begone;  your  ministry  is. 
ended." 

The  dwarfs  had  no  sooner  heard  the  command  than,  gib- 
bering in  discordant  whispers  to  each  other,  they  blew  out 
their  lights  at  once,  and  left  the  knight  in  utter  darkness, 
which,  when  the  pattering  of*  their  retiring  feet  had  died 
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away,  was  soon  accompanied  by  its  fittest  companion,  total 
silence. 

The  knight  felt  the  departure  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures a  relief.  He  could  not,  from  their  language,  manners, 
and  appearance,  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  degraded 
class  of  beings  whom  deformity  of  person  and  weakness  of 
intellect  recommended  to  the  painful  situation  of  appendages 
to  great  families,  where  their  personal  appearance  and  imbe- 
cility were  food  for  merriment  to  the  household.  Superior 
in  no  respect  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  time,  the 
Scottish  knight  might,  at  another  period,  have  been  much 
amused  by  the  mummery  of  these  poor  effigies  of  humanity  ; 
but  now  their  appearance,  gesticulations,  and  language 
broke  the  train  of  deep  and  solemn  feeling  with  which  he 
was  impressed,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
unhappy  objects. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  retired,  the  door  at  which 
they  [the  knight]  had  entered  opened  sIoavIv,  and,  remaining 
ajar,  discovered  a  faint  light  arising  from  a  lantern  placed 
upon  the  threshold.  Its  doubtful  and  wavering  gleam 
showed  a  dark  form  reclined  beside  the  entrance,  but  with- 
out its  precincts,  which,  on  approaching  it  more  nearly,  ho 
recognized  to  be  the  hermit,  couching  in  the  same  humble 
posture  in  which  he  had  at  first  laid  himself  down,  and 
which  doubtless  he  had  retained  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  guest's  continuing  in  the  chapel. 

"  All  is  over,"  said  the  hermit,  as  he  heard  the  knight 
approaching,  "  and  the  most  wretched  of  earthly  sinners, 
with  him  who  should  think  himself  most  honored  and  most 
happy  among  the  race  of  humanity,  must  retire  from  this 
place.  Take  the  light,  and  guide  me  down  the  descent,  for 
I  may  not  uncover  my  eyes  until  I  am  far  from  this  hallowed 
spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  silence,  for  a  solemn  and 
yet  ecstatic  sense  of  what  he  had  seen  had  silenced  even  the 
eager  workings  of  curiosity.  He  led  the  way,  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  through  the  various  secret  passages  and  stairs 
by  which  they  had  ascended,  until  at  length  they  found 
themselves  in  the  outward  cell  of  the  hermit's  cavern. 
r-  "The  condemned  criminal  is  restored  to  his  dungeon,  re- 
prieved from  one  miserable  day  to  another,  until  his  awful 
Judge  shall  at  length  appoint  the  well-deserved  sentence  to 
be  carried  into  execution."  J 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside  the  veil 
with  which  his  eyes  had  been  bound,  nnd  looked  at  it  with 
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a  suppressed  and  hollow  sigh.  No  sooner  had  he  restored 
it  to  the  crypt  from  which  he  had  caused  the  Scot  to  bring 
it  than  he  said  hastily  and  sternly  to  his  companion — 
"  Begone — begone  !  to  rest — to  rest !  You  may  sleep — you 
can  sleep  ;  I  neither  can  nor  may." 

Respecting  the  profound  agitation  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  the  knight  retired  into  the  inner  cell  ;  but,  casting 
back  his  eye  as  he  left  the  exterior  grotto,  he  beheld  the 
anchorite  stripping  his  shoulders  with  frantic  haste  of  their 
shaggy  mantle,  and  ere  he  could  shut  the  frail  door  which 
separated  the  two  compartments  of  the  cavern,  he  heard  the 
clang  of  the  scourge,  and  the  groans  of  the  penitent  under 
his  self-inflicted  penance.  A  cold  shudder  came  over  the 
knight  as  he  reflected  what  could  be  the  foulness  of  the  sin, 
what  the  depth  of  the  remorse,  which,  apparently,  such 
severe  penance  could  neither  cleanse  nor  assuage.  He  told 
his  beads  devoutly,  and  flung  himself  on  his  rude  couch, 
after  a  glance  at  the  still  sleeping  Moslem,  and,  wearied  by 
the  various  scenes  of  the  day  and  the  night,  soon  slept  as 
sound  as  infancy.  Upon  his  awaking  in  the  morning,  he 
held  certain  conferences  with  the  hermit  upon  matters  of 
importance,  and  the  result  of  their  intercourse  induced  him 
to  remain  for  two  days  longer  in  the  grotto.  He  was  regular, 
as  became  a  pilgrim,  in  his  devotional  exercises,  but  was  not 
again  admitted  to  the  chapel  in  which  he  had  seen  such 
wonders. 


CHAPTEE  VI 

Now  change  the  scene— and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
For  we  must  rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair. 

Old  Play. 

The  scene  must  change,  as  our  programme  hasannounced, 
from  the  mountain  wilderness  of  Jordan  to  the  camp  of  King 
Richard  of  England,  then  stationed  betwixt  Jean  d'Acre  and 
Ascalon,  and  containing  that  army  with  which  lie  of  the 
Lion  Heart  had  promised  himself  a  triumphant  march  to 
Jerusalem,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  succeeded, 
if  not  hindered  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Christian  princes  en- 
gaged in  the  same  enterprise,  and  the  offense  taken  by  them 
at  the  uncurbed  haughtiness  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
Richard's  unveiled  contempt  for  his  brother  sovereigns,  who, 
his  equals  in  rank,  were  yet  far  his  inferiors  in  courage, 
hardihood,  and  military  talents.  Such  discords,  and  partic- 
ularly those  betwixt  Richard  and  Philip  of  France,  created 
disputes  and  obstacles  which  impeded  every  active  measure 
proposed  by  the  heroic  though  impetuous  Richard,  while 
the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  were  daily  thinned  not  only  by 
the  desertion  of  individuals,  but  of  entire  bands,  headed  by 
their  respective  feudal  leaders,  who  withdrew  from  a  contest 
in  which  they  had  ceased  to  hope  for  success. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  became,  as  usual,  fatal  to  soldiers 
from  the  north,  and  the  more  so,  that  the  dissolute  license 
of  the  Crusaders,  forming  a  singular  contrast  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  purpose  of  their  taking  up  arms,  rendered  them 
more  easy  victims  to  the  insalubrious  influence  of  burning 
heat  and  chilling  dews.  To  these  discouraging  causes  of 
loss  was  to  be  added  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Saladin,  than 
whom  no  greater  name  is  recorded  in  Eastern  history,  had 
learnt  to  his  fatal  experience  that  his  light-armed  followers 
were  little  able  to  meet  in  close  encounter  with  the  ironclad 
Franks,  and  had  been  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  apprehend 
and  dread  the  adventurous  character  of  his  antagonist 
Richard.  But,  if  his  armies  were  more  than  once  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  his  numbers  gave  the  Saracen  the  ad- 
vantage in  those  lighter  skirmishes  of  which  many  were 
inevitable. 
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As  the  army  of  his  assailants  decreased,  the  enterprises 
of  the  Sultan  became  more  numerous  and  more  bold  in  this 
species  of  petty  warfare.  The  camp  of  the  Crusaders  was 
surrounded,  and  almost  besieged,  by  clouds  of  light  cavalry, 
resembling  swarms  of  wasps,  easily  crushed  when  they  are 
once  grasped,  but  furnished  with  wings  to  elude  superior 
strength  arid  stings  to  inflict  harm  and  mischief.  There  was 
perpetual  warfare  of  posts  and  foragers,  in  which  many 
valuable  lives  were  lost,  without  any  corresponding  object 
being  gained  ;  convoys  were  intercepted,  and  communications 
were  cut  off.  The  Crusaders  had  to  purchase  the  means  of 
sustaining  life  by  life  itself  ;  and  water,  like  that  of  the  well 
of  Bethlehem,  longed  for  by  King  David,  one  of  its  ancient 
monarchs,  was  then,  as  before,  only  obtained  by  the  expen- 
diture of  blood. 

These  evils  were,  in  a  great  measure,  counterbalanced  by 
the  stern  resolution  and  restless  activity  of  King  Richard, 
who,  with  some  of  his  best  knights,  was  ever  on  horseback, 
ready  to  repair  to  any  point  where  danger  occurred,  and 
often  not  only  bringing  unexpected  succor  to  the  Christians, 
but  discomfiting  the  infidels  when  they  seemed  most  secure 
of  victory.  But  even  the  iron  frame  of  Cceur-de-Lion  could 
not  support,  without  injury,  the  alternations  of  the  unwhole- 
some climate,  joined  to  ceaseless  exertions  of  body  and 
mind.  He  became  afflicted  with  one  of  those  slow  and  wast- 
ing fevers  peculiar  to  Asia,  and,  in  despite  of  his  great 
strength,  and  still  greater  courage,  grew  first  unfit  to  mount 
on  horseback,  and  then  unable  to  attend  the  councils  of  war, 
which  were,  from  time  to  time,  held  by  the  Crusaders.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  this  state  of  personal  inactivity 
was  rendered  more  galling  or  more  endurable  to  the  English 
monarch  by  the  resolution  of  the  council  to  engage  in  a  truce 
of  thirty  days  with  the  Sultan  Saladin  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  he  was  incensed  at  the  delay  which  this  interposed  to  the 
progress  of  the  great  enterprise,  he  was,  on  the  other,  some- 
what consoled  by  knowing  that  others  were  not  acquiring 
laurels  while  he  remained  inactive  upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  Cceur-de-Lion  could  least  excuse 
was  the  general  inactivity  which  prevailed  in  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders  so  soon  as  his  illness  assumed  a  serious  aspect ; 
and  the  reports  which  he  extracted  from  his  unwilling 
attendants  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  hopes  of  the 
host  had  abated  in  proportion  to  his  illness,  and  that  the  in- 
terval of  truce  was  employed,  not  in  recruiting  their 
numbers,  reanimating  their  courage,  fostering  their  spirit 
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of  conquest,  and  preparing  for  a  speedy  and  determined  ad- 
vance upon  the  Holy  City,  which  was  the  object  of  their 
expedition,  but  in  securing  the  camp  occupied  by  their 
diminished  followers  with  trenches,  palisades,  and  other  for- 
tifications, as  if  preparing  rather  to  repel  an  attack  from  a 
powerful  enemy  so  soon  as  hostilities  should  recommence 
than  to  assume  the  proud  character  of  conquerors  and  as- 
sailants. 

The  English  king  chafed  under  these  reports,  like  the 
imprisoned  lion  viewing  his  prey  from  the  iron  barriers  of 
iiis  aage;  Naturally  rash  and  impetuous,  the  irritability  of 
his  temper  preyed  on  itself.  He  was  dreaded  by  his  attend- 
ants, and  even  the  medical  assistants  feared  to  assume  the 
necessary  authority  which  a  physician,  to  do  justice  to  his 
patient,  must  needs  exercise  over  him.  One  faithful  baron, 
who,  perhaps  from  the  congenial  nature  of  his  disposition, 
was  devoutly  attached  to  the  King's  person,  dared  alone  to 
come  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath,  and.  quietly,  but 
firmly,  maintained  a  control  which  no  other  dared  assume 
over  the  dangerous  invalid,  and  which  Thomas  de  Multon 
only  exercised  because  he  esteemed  his  sovereign's  life  and 
honor  more  than  he  did  the  degree  of  favor  which  he  might 
lose,  or  even  the  risk  which  he  might  incur,  in  nursing  a 
patient  so  intractable,  and  whose  displeasure  was  so  perilous. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  and, 
in  an  age  when  surnames  and  titles  were  not  distinctly 
attached,  as  now,  to  the  individuals  who  bore  them,  he  was 
called  by  the  Normans  the  Lord  de  Yanx,  and  in  English,  by 
the  Saxons,  who  clung  to  their  native  language,  and  were 
proud  of  the  share  of  Saxon  blood  in  tip's  renowned  warrior's 
veins,  he  was  termed  Thomas,  or,  more  familiarly.  Thorn,  of 
the  Gills,  or  Narrow  Valleys,  from  which  his  extensive 
domains  derived  their  well-known  appellation. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  all  the  wars, 
whether  waged  betwixt  England  and  Seotland  or  amongst 
the  various  domestic  factions  which  then  tore  the  former 
country  asunder,  and  in  all  had  been  distinguished  as  well 
from  his  military  conduct  as  his  personal  prowess,  lie  v. 
in  other  respects,  a  rude  soldier.,  blunt  and  careless  in  his 
bearing,  and  taciturn,  nay,  almost  sullen,  in  his  habits  of 
society,  and  seeming,  at  least,  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of 
policy  and  ol'  court  ly  art.  There  were  men,  however,  who 
pretended  to  look  deeply  into  character,  who  asserted  that 
the  Lord  de  Va;i\  was  not  less  shrewd  and  aspiring  than  he 
was  blunt  and  bold,  and  who  thought  that,  while   he  assimi- 
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lated  himself  to  the  King's  own  character  of  blunt  hardihood, 
it  was,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  an  eye  to  establish  his 
favor,  and  to  gratify  his  own  hopes  of  deep-laid  ambition. 
But  no  one  cared  to  thwart  his  schemes  if  such  he  had,  by 
rivaling  him  in  the  dangerous  occupation  of  daily  attend- 
ance on  the  sick-bed  of  a  patient  whose  disease  was  pro- 
nounced infectious,  and  more  especially  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  the  patient  was  Cceur-de-Lion,  suffering  under  all 
the  furious  impatience  of  a  soldier  withheld  from  battle,  and 
a  sovereign  sequestered  from  authority;  and  the  common 
soldiers,  at  least  in  the  English  army,  were  generally  of 
opinion  that  De  Vaux  attended  on  the  King  like  comrade 
upon  comrade,  in  the  honest  and  disinterested  frankness  of 
military  friendship,  contracted  between  the  partakers  of 
daily  dangers. 

It  was  on  the  decline  of  a  Syrian  day  that  Richard  lay  on 
his  couch  of  sickness,  loathing  it  as  much  in  mind  as  his 
illness  made  it  irksome  to  his  body.  His  bright  blue  eye, 
which  at  all  times  shone  with  uncommon  keenness  and 
splendor,  had  its  vivacity  augmented  by  fever  and  mental 
impatience,  and  glanced  from  among  his  curled  and  unshorn 
locks  of  yellow  hair  as  fitfully  and  as  vividly  as  the  last  gleams 
of  the  sun  shoot  through  the  clouds  of  an  approaching  thunder- 
storm, which  still,  however,  are  gilded  by  its  beams.  His 
manly  features  showed  the  progress  of  wasting  illness,  and 
his  beard,  neglected  and  untrimmed,  had  overgrown  both 
lips  and  chin.  Casting  himself  from  side  to  side,  now  clutch- 
ing towards  him  the  coverings,  which  at  the  next  moment 
he  flung  as  impatiently  from  him,  his  tossed  couch  and  im- 
patient gestures  showed  at  once  the  energy  and  the  reckless 
impatience  of  a  disposition  whose  natural  sphere  was  that  of 
the  most  active  exertion. 

Beside  his  couch  stood  Thomas  de  Vaux,  in  face  attitude, 
and  manner  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  suffering 
monarch.  His  statute  approached  the  gigantic,  and  his  hair 
in  thickness  might  have  resembled  that  of  Samson,  though 
only  after  the  Israelitish  champion's  lock  had  passed  under 
the  shears  of  the  Philistines,  for  those  of  De  Vaux  were  cut 
short,  that  they  might  be  inclosed  under  his  helmet.  The 
light  of  his  broad,  large  hazel  eye  resembled  that  of  the 
autumn  morn,  and  it  was  only  perturbed  for  a  moment, 
when,  from  time  to  time,  it  was  attracted  by  Richard's  vehe- 
ment marks  of  agitation  and  restlessness.  His  features, 
though  massive  like  his  person,  might  have  been  handsome 
before  they  were  defaced  with  scars  ;  his  upper  lip,  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  Normans,  was  covered  with  thick  mustachios 
which  grew  so  long  and  luxuriantly  as  to  mingle  with  his 
hair,  and,  like  his  hair,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  brindled 
with  gray.  His  frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which  most 
readily  defies  both  toil  and  climate,  for  he  was  thin-flanked, 
broad-chested,  long-armed,  deep-breathed,  and  strong- 
limbed.  He  had  not  laid  aside  his  buif-coat,  which  displayed 
the  cross  cut  on  the  shoulder,  for  more  than  three  nights, 
enjoying  but  such  momentary  repose  as  the  warder  of  a  sick 
monarch's  couch  might  by  snatches  indulge.  This  baron 
rarely  changed  his  posture,  except  to  administer  to  Richard 
the  medicine  or  refreshments  which  none  of  his  less  favored 
attendants  could  persuade  the  impatient  monarch  to  take  ; 
and  there  was  something  affecting  in  the  kindly,  yet  awk- 
ward, manner  in  which  he  discharged  offices  so  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  blunt  and  soldierly  habits  and  manners. 

The  pavilion  in  which  these  personages  were  had,  as  be- 
came the  time,  as  well  as  the  personal  character  of  Richard, 
more  of  a  warlike  than  a  sumptuous  or  royal  character. 
Weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  several  of  them  of  strange 
and  newly-invented  construction,  were  scattered  about  the 
tented  apartment,  or  disposed  upon  the  pillars  which  sup- 
ported it.  Skins  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  were  stretched 
on  the  ground,  or  extended  along  the  sides  of  the  pavilion, 
and,  upon  a  heap  of  these  silvan  spoils,  lay  three  alans,  as 
they  were  then  called  (wolf-greyhounds,  that  is),  of  the 
largest  size,  and  as  white  as  snow.  Their  faces,  marked 
with  many  a  scar  from  clutch  and  fang,  showed  their  share  in 
collecting  the  trophies  upon  which  they  reposed,  and  their 
eyes,  fixed  from  time  to  time  with  an  expressive  stretch  and 
yawn  upon  the  bed  of  Richard,  evinced  how  much  they  mar- 
veled at  and  regretted  the  unwonted  inactivity  which  they 
were  compelled  to  share.  These  were  but  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  soldier  and  huntsman  ;  but,  on  a  small  table 
jlose  by  the  bed,  was  placed  a  shield  of  wrought  steel,  of 
triangular  form,  bearing  the  three  lions  passant,  first  as- 
sumed by  the  chivalrous  monarch,  and  before  it  the  golden 
circlet,  resembling  much  a  ducal  coronet,  only  that  it  was 
higher  in  front  than  behind,  which,  with  the  purple  velvet 
and  embroidered  tiara  that  lined  it,  formed  then  the  emblem 
of  England's  sovereignty.  Beside  it,  as  if  prompt  for  de- 
fending the  regal  symbol,  lay  a  mighty  curtal  ax,  which 
would  have  wearied  the  arm  of  any  other  than  Cceur-de- 
Lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  waited  two  or  threo 
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officers  of  the  royal  household,  depressed,  anxious  for  their 
master's  health,  and  not  less  so  for  their  own  safety,  in  case 
of  his  decease.  Their  gloomy  apprehensions  spread  them- 
selves to  the  warders  without,  who  paced  about  in  downcast 
and  silent  contemplation,  or,  resting  on  their  halberds,  stood 
motionless  on  their  post,  rather  like  armed  trophies  than 
living  warriors. 

"  So  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  me  from  without, 
Sir  Thomas?  "said  the  King,  after  a  long  and  perturbed 
silence,  spent  in  the  feverish  agitation  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  describe.  u  All  our  knights  turned  women,  and 
our  ladies  become  devotees,  and  neither  a  spark  of  valor  nor 
of  gallantry  to  enlighten  a  camp  which  contains  the  choicest 
of  Europe's  chivalry — ha  ! 9> 

il  The  truce,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  the  same  pa- 
tience with  which  he  had  twenty  times  repeated  the  explana- 
tion— "the  truce  prevents  us  bearing  ourselves  as  men  of 
action  ;  and,  for  the  ladies,  I  am  no  great  reveler,  as  is  well 
known  to  your  Majesty,  and  seldom  exchange  steel  and  buff 
for  velvet  and  gold,  but  thus  far  I  know,  that  our  choicest 
beauties  are  waiting  upon  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  the  Prin- 
cess to  a  pilgrimage  to  the  convent  of  Engaddi,  to  accom- 
plish their  vows  for  your  Highness's  deliverance  from  this 
trouble." 

"  And  is  it  thus,"  said  Richard,  with  the  impatience  of 
indisposition,  "  that  royal  matrons  and  maidens  should  risk 
themselves,  where  the  dogs  who  defile  the  land  have  as  little 
truth  to  man  as  they  have  faith  towards  God  ? 3i 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  they  have  Saladin's 
word  for  their  safety." 

"  True — true  !  "  replied  Richard,  "  and  I  did  the  heathen 
soldan  injustice  ;  I  owe  him  reparation  for  it.  Would  God 
I  were  but  fit  to  offer  it  him  upon  my  body  between  the- two 
hosts,  Christendom  and  Heathenesse  both  looking  on  ! " 

As  Richard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  out  of  bed 
naked  to  the  shoulder,  and,  painfully  raising  himself  in  his 
couch,  shook  his  clenched  hand,  as  if  it  grasped  sword  or 
battle-ax,  and  was  then  brandished  over  the  jeweled  tur- 
ban of  the  soldan.  It  was  not  without  a  gentle  degree  of 
violence,  which  the  King  would  scarce  have  endured  from 
another,  that  De  Vaux,  in  his  character  of  sick-nurse,  com- 
pelled his  royal  master  to  replace  himself  in  the^  couch,  and 
covered  his  sinewy  arm,  neck,  and  shoulders  with  the  care 
which  a  mother  bestows  upon  an  impatient  child. 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  nurse,  though  a  willing  one,  De  Vaux," 
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said  the  King,  laughing  with  a  bitter  expression,  while  he 
submitted  to  the  strength  which  he  was  unable  to  resist  ; 
"  methinks  a  coif  would  become  thy  lowering  features  as 
well  as  a  child's  biggin  would  beseem  mine.  We  should  be 
a  babe  and  nurse  to  frighten  girls  with  \" 

"'We  have  frightened  men  in  our  time,  my  liege,"  said 
])e  Yaux  ;  "and,  I  trust,  may  live  to  frighten  them  again. 
What  is  a  fever-fit,  that  we  should  not  endure  it  patiently, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  easily  ?  " 

"Fever-fit!"  exclaimed  Richard,  impetuously;  "thou 
mayst  think,  and  justly,  that  it  is  a  fever-fit  with  me  ;  but 
what  is  it  with  all  the  other  Christian  princes — with  Philip 
of  France,  with  that  dull  Austrian,  with  him  of  Montserrat, 
with  the  Hospitallers,  with  the  Templars — what  is  it  with 
all  them  ?  I  will  tell  thee  :  it  is  a  cold  palsy — a  dead  lethargy 
— a  disease  that  deprives  them  of  speech  and  action — a  canker 
that  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  chival- 
rous, and  virtuous  among  them — that  has  made  them  false 
to  the  noblest  vow  ever  knights  were  sworn  to — has  made 
them  indifferent  to  their  fame,  and  forgetful  of  their  God  !" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  take 
it  less  violently  !  You  will  be  heard  without  doors,  where 
such  speeches  are  but  too  current  already  among  the  common 
soldiery,  and  engender  discord  and  contention  in  the  Chris- 
tian host.  Bethink  you  that  your  illness  mars  the  mainspring 
of  their  enterprise  :  a  mangonel  will  work  without  screw 
and  lever  better  than  the  Christian  host  without  King 
Richard." 

"  Thou  flatterest  me,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard  ;  and,  not 
insensible  to  the  power  of  praise,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the 
pillow  witli  a  more  deliberate  attempt  to  repose  than  he  had 
yet  exhibited.  But  Thomas  de  Vaux  was  no  courtier  :  the 
phrase  which  had  offered  had  risen  spontaneously  to  his  lips, 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  pursue  the  ] (leasing  theme,  so  as  to 
soothe  and  prolong  the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  He  was 
silent,  therefore,  until,  relapsing  into  his  moody  contempla- 
tions, the  King  demanded  of  him  sharply,  "  Despardicux  ! 
This  is  smoothly  said  to  soothe  a  sick  man  !  But  does  a 
League  of  monarchs,  an  assemblage  of  nobles,  a  convocation 
of  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe  droop  with  the  sickness  of  one 
man,  though  he  chances  to  be  King  of  England  ?  Why 
should  Richard's  illness,  or  Riehard's  death,  check  the  march 
of  thirty  thousand  men  as  brave  ;is  himself?  When  the 
master  stag  Is  struck  down  the  herd  do  n<>t  disperse  upon  hip 
fall ;  when  the  falcon  strikes  the  leading  crane,  another  takes 
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the  guidance  of  the  phalanx.  Why  do  not  the  powers  assem- 
ble and  choose  some  one  to  whom  they  may  entrust  the 
guidance  of  the  host  ?  " 

"  Forsooth,  and  if  it  please  your  Majesty, "  said  De  Vaux, 
"  I  hear  consultations  have  been  held  among  the  royal  leaders 
for  some  such  purpose." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Richard,  his  jealousy  awakened,  giving 
his  mental  irritation  another  direction.  "  Am  I  forgot  by 
my  allies  ere  I  have  taken  the  last  sacrament  ?  Do  they 
hold  me  dead  already  ?  But  no — no,  they  are  right.  And 
whom  do  they  select  as  leader  of  the  Christian  host  ?" 

"Rank  and  dignity,"  said  the  Vaux,  "point  to  the  King 
of  France." 

(t  Oh,  ay,"  answered  the  English  monarch,  "  Philip  of 
France  and  Navarre — Denis  Mount joie — his  Most  Christian 
Majesty — mouth-filling  words  these  !  There  is  but  one  risk, 
that  he  might  mistake  the  words  En  arriere  for  En  avant, 
and  lead  us  back  to  Paris  instead  of  marching  to  Jerusalem. 
His  politic  head  has  learned  by  this  time  that  there  is  more 
to  be  gotten  by  oppressing  his  feudatories  and  pillaging  his 
allies  than  fighting  with  the  Turks  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria,"  said  De 
Vaux. 

'*  What !  because  he  is  big  and  burly  like  thyself,  Thomas 
— nearly  as  thick-headed,  but  without  thy  indifference  to 
danger  and  carelessness  of  offense  ?  I  tell  thee  that  Austria 
has  in  all  that  mass  of  flesh  no  bolder  animation  than  is 
afforded  by  the  peevishness  of  a  wasp  and  the  courage  of  a 
wren.  Out  upon  him  !  lie  a  leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of 
glory  !  Give  him  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  to  drink  with  his 
besmirched  baarenhauters  and  lanceknechts." 

n  There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,"  continued 
the  baron,  not  sorry  to  keep  his  master's  attention  engaged 
on  other  topics  than  his  own  illness,  though  at  the  expense  of 
the  characters  of  prince  and  potentate — "there  is  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,"  he  continued,  "  undaunted,  skilful, 
brave  in  battle,  and  sage  in  council,  having  no  separate 
kingdoms  of  his  own  to  divert  his  exertions  from  the  re- 
covery  of  the  Holy  Land — what  thinks  your  Majesty  of  the 
Master  as  a  general  leader  of  the  Christian  host  ?  " 

"  Ha,  Beau-Scant  ! "  answered  the  King.  "  Oh,  no  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  to  Brother  Giles  Amaury  :  he  under- 
stands the  ordering  of  a  battle,  and  the  fighting  in  front 
when  it  begins.  But,  Sir  Thomas,  were  it  fair  to  take  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  heathen  Saladin,  so  full  of  all  the  vir- 
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tues  which  may  distinguish  unchristened  man,  and  give  it 
to  Giles  Amaury,  a  worse  pagan  than  himself,  an  idolater,  a 
devil- worshiper,  a  necromancer,  who  practises  crimes  the 
most  dark  and  unnatural,  in  the  vaults  and  secret  places  of 
abomination  and  darkness  ?  ** 

"The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  is  not  tainted  by  fame  cither  with  heresy  or 
magic,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"  But  is  he  not  a  sordid  miser  ?f?  said  Richard,  hastily — 
"has  he  not  been  suspected — ay,  more  than  suspected — of 
selling  to  the  infidels  those  advantages  which  they  would 
never  have  won  by  fair  force  ?  Tush,  man,  better  give  the 
army  to  be  made  merchandise  of  by  Venetian  skippers  and 
Lombardy  peddlers  than  trust  it  to  the  Grand  Master  of  St. 
John." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess,"  said  the 
Baron  cle  Vaux.  "  What  say  you  to  the  gallant  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  elegant,  such  a  good  man-at-arms  ?  " 

"  Wise  !  cunning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Richard  ;  "■  ele- 
gant in  a  lady's  chamber,  if  you  will.  Oh,  ay,  Conrade  of 
Montserrat — who  knows  not  the  popinjay  ?  Politic  and 
versatile,  he  will  change  you  his  purposes  as  often  as  the 
trimmings  of  his  doublet,  and  you  shall  never  be  able  to 
guess  the  hue  of  his  inmost  vestments  from  their  outward 
colors.  A  man-at-arms  !  ay,  a  fine  figure  on  horseback,  and 
can  bear  him  well  in  the  tilt-yard  and  at  the  barriers,  when 
swords  are  blunted  at  point  and  edge,  and  spears  are  tipped 
with  trenchers  of  wood  instead  of  steel  pikes.  Wert  thou 
not  with  me  when  I  said  to  that  same  gay  marquis,  "Here 
we  be,  three  good  Christians,  and  on  yonder  plain  there 
pricks  a  band  of  some  threescore  Saracens,  what  say  you  to 
charge  them  briskly  ?  There  are  but  twenty  unbelieving 
miscreants  to  each  true  knight." 

"I  recollect  the  marquis  replied,"  said  De  Vaux,  "that 
'  His  limbs  were  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  that  he  would 
rather  bear  the  heart  of  a  man  than  of  a  boast,  though  that 
beast  were  the  lion/  But  I  sec  how  it  is  :  w»  shall  end 
where  we  began,  without  hope  of  praying  at  the  Sepulchcr, 
until  Heaven  shall  restore  King  Richard  to  health." 

At  this  grave  remark,  Richard  burst  out  into  a  hearty  fit 
of  laughter,  the  first  which  he  had  for  some  time  indulged 
in.  "Why,  what  a  thing  is  conscience,"  he  said,  "that 
through  its  means  even  such  a  thick-witted  northern  lord  as 
thou  canst  bring  thy  sovereign  to  confess  his  folly  !  It  is 
true  that,  did  they  not  propose  themselves  as  fit  to  bold  my 
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leading-staff,  little  should  I  care  for  plucking  the  silken 
trappings  off  the  puppets  thou  hast  shown  me  in  succession. 
What  concerns  it  me  what  fine  tinsel  rohes  they  swagger  in, 
unless  when  they  are  named  as  rivals  in  the  glorious  enter- 
prise to  which  I  have  vowed  myself  ?  Yes,  De  Vaux,  I  con- 
fess my  weakness,  and  the  wilfulness  of  my  ambition.  The 
Christian  camp  contains,  doubtless,  many  a  better  knight 
than  Richard  of  England,  and  it  would  be  wise  and  worthy 
to  assign  to  the  best  of  them  the  leading  of  the  host  ;  but," 
continued  the  warlike  monarch,  raising  himself  in  his  bed, 
and  shaking  the  cover  from  his  head,  while  his  eyes  sparkled 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  the  eve  of  battle,  "  were  such  a 
knight  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  while  I  was  unable  to  bear  my  share  in  the  noble 
task,  he  should,  so  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  lay  lance  in  rest,  un- 
dergo my  challenge  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  diminished 
my  fame,  and  pressed  in  before  to  the  object  of  my  enter- 
prise.    But  hark,  what  trumpets  are  those  at  a  distance  ?  " 

"  Those  of  King  Philip,  as  I  guess,  my  liege,"  said  the 
stout  Englishman. 

"  Thou  art  dull  of  ear,  Thomas,"  said  the  King,  endeavor- 
ing to  start  up,  i '■  nearest  thou  not  that  clash  and  clang  ? 
By  Heaven,  the  Turks  are  in  the  camp.  I  hear  their 
lelies." 

He  again  endeavored  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  De  Vaux  was 
obliged  to  exercise  his  own  great  strength,  and  also  to  sum- 
mon the  assistance  of  the  chamberlains  from  the  inner  tent, 
to  restrain  him. 

"  Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  De  Vaux,"  said  the  incensed 
monarch,  when,  breathless  and  exhausted  with  struggling, 
he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  superior  strength,  and  to  re- 
pose in  quiet  on  his  couch.  "I  would  I  were — I  Would  I 
were  but  strong  enough  to  dash  thy  brains  out  with  my 
battle-ax  ! " 

"  I  would  you  had  the  strength,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"and  would  even  take  the  risk  of  its  being  so  employed. 
The  odds  would  be  great  in  favor  of  Christendom,  were 
Thomas  Multon  dead  and  Cceur-de-Lion  himself  again." 

( '  Mine  honest,  faithful  servant,"  said  Richard,  extending 
his  hand,  which  the  baron  reverentially  saluted,  "  forgive 
thy  master's  impatience  of  mood.  It  is  this  burning  fever 
which  chides  thee,  and  not  thy  kind  master,  Richard  of 
England.  But  go,  I  prithee,  and  bring  me  word  what 
strangers  are  in  the  camp,  for  these  sound  sare  not  of  Christen- 
dom. 
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De  Vaux  left  the  pavilion  on  the  errand  assigned,  and  in 
his  absence,  which  he  had  resolved  should  be  brief,  he 
charged  the  chamberlains,  pages,  and  attendants  to  redouble 
their  attention  on  their  sovereign,  with  threats  of  holding 
them  to  responsibility,  which  rather  added  to  than  dimin- 
ished their  timid  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  for 
next  perhaps  to  the  ire  of  the  monarch  himself,  they 
dreaded  that  of  the  stern  and  inexorable  Lord  of  Gilsland.* 

*SeeNote5. 


CHAPTER  VII 

There  never  was  a  time  on  the  march  parts  yet 

When  Scottisli  with  English  met, 
But  it  was  marvel  if  the  red  blood  ran  not 

As  the  rain  does  in  the  street. 

Battle  of  Otterboum. 

A  considekable  band  of  Scottisli  warriors  had  joined  the 
Crusaders,  and  had  naturally  placed  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  English  monarch,  being,  like  his  native 
troops,  most  of  them  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent,  speak- 
ing the  same  languages,  possessed,  some  of  them,  of  English 
as  well  as  Scottish  demesnes,  and  allied,  in  some  cases,  by 
blood  and  intermarriage.  The  period  also  preceded  that 
when  the  grasping  ambition  of  Edward  I.  gave  a  deadly  and 
envenomed  character  to  the  wars  betwixt  the  two  nations  ; 
the  English  fighting  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Scottish,  with  all  the  stern  determination  and  obstinacy 
which  has  ever  characterized  their  nation,  for  the  defense  of 
their  independence,  by  the  most  violent  means,  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  at  the  most  ex- 
treme hazard.  As  yet,  wars  betwixt  the  two  nations,  though 
fierce  and  frequent,  had  been  conducted  on  principles  of  fair 
hostility,  and  admitted  of  those  softening  shades  by  which 
courtesy,  and  the  respect  for  open  and  generous  foemen, 
qualify  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  In  time  of  peace, 
therefore,  and  especially  when  both,  as  at  present,  were  en- 
gaged in  war,  waged  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  and 
rendered  dear  to  them  by  their  ideas  of  religion,  the  ad- 
venturers of  both  countries  frequently  fought  side  by  side, 
their  national  emulation  serving  only  to  stimulate  them  to 
excel  each  other  in  their  efforts  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  frank  and  martial  character  of  Richard,  who  made 
no  distinction  betwixt  his  own  subjects  and  those  of  William 
of  Scotland,  excepting  as  they  bore  themselves  in  the  field 
of  battle,  tended  much  to  conciliate  the  troops  of  both 
nations.  But  upon  his  illness,  and  the  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Crusaders  were  placed,  the  national 
disunion  between  the  various  bands  united  in  the  Crusade 
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began  to  display  itself,  just  as  old  wounds  break  out  afresh 
in  the  human  body  when  under  the  influence  of  disease  or 
debility. 

The  Scottish  and  English,  equally  jealous  and  high-spir- 
ited, and  apt  to  take  oll'ense — the  former  the  more  so,  be- 
cause the  poorer  and  the  weaker  nation — began  to  fill  up, 
i  by  internal  dissension,  the  period  when  the  truce  forbade 
them  to  wreak  their  united  vengeance  on  the  Saracens. 
Like  the  contending  Roman  chiefs  of  old,  the  Scottish  would 
admit  no  superiority,  and  their  southern  neighbors  would 
brook  no  equality.  There  were  charges  and  recriminations, 
and  both  the  common  soldiery  and  their  leaders  and  com- 
manders, who  had  been  good  comrades  in  time  of  victory, 
lowered  on  each  other  in  the  period  of  adversity,  as  if  their 
union  had  not  been  then  more  essential  than  ever,  not  only 
to  the  success  of  their  common  cause,  but  to  their  joint 
safety.  The  same  disunion  had  begun  to  show  itself  betwixt 
the  French  and  English,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and 
even  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes  ;  but  it  is  only  that 
which  divided  the  two  nations  whom  one  island  bred,  and 
who  seemed  more  animated  against  each  other  for  the 
very  reason,  that  our  narrative  is  principally  concerned 
with. 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their  king  to 
Palestine,  De  Vaux  was  most  prejudiced  against  the  Scot- 
tish ;  they  were  his  near  neighbors,  with  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  during  his  whole  life  in  private  or  public  warfare, 
and  on  whom  he  had  inflicted  many  calamities,  while  he  had 
sustained  at  their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love  and  devotion 
to  the  King  was  like  the  vivid  affection  of  the  old  English 
mastiff  to  his  master,  leaving  him  churlish  and  inaccessible 
to  all  others,  even  towards  those  to  whom  he  was  indifferent, 
and  rough  and  dangerous  to  any  against  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  prejudice.  De  Vaux  had  never  observed,  without 
jealousy  and  displeasure,  his  King  exhibit  any  mark  of 
courtesy  or  favor  to  the  wicked,  deceitful,  and  ferocious 
race,  born  on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  or  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  through  waste  and  wilderness,  and  he  even  doubted 
the  success  of  a  Crusade  in  which  they  were  suffered  to  bear 
arms,  holding  them  in  his  secret  soul  little  better  than  the 
Saracens,  whom  he  came  to  combat.  It  may  be  added  that, 
as  being  himself  a  blunt  and  downright  Englishman,  unac- 
customed to  conceal  the  slightest  movement  either  of  love 
or  of  dislike,  he  accounted  the  fair-spoken  courtesy  which 
the  Scots  had  learned,  either  from  imitation  of  their  frequent 
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allies,  the  French,  or  which  might  have  arisen  from  their 
own  proud  and  reserved  character,  as  a  false  and  astucious 
mark  of  the  most  dangerous  designs  against  their  neighbors, 
over  whom  he  believed,  with  genuine  English  coniidence, 
they  could,  by  fair  manhood,  never  obtain  any  advantage. 

Yet,  though  De  Vaux  entertained  these  sentiments  con- 
cerning his  northern  neighbors,  and  extended  them,  with 
little  mitigation,  even  to  such  as  had  assumed  the  cross,  his 
respect  for  the  King,  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  imposed  by  his 
vow  as  a  Crusader,  prevented  him  from  displaying  them 
otherwise  than  by  regularly  shunning  all  intercourse  with 
his  Scottish  brethren-at-arms,  as  far  as  possible,  by  observ- 
ing a  sullen  taciturnity  when  compelled  to  meet  them 
occasionally,  and  by  looking  scornfully  upon  them  when 
they  encountered  on  the  march  and  in  camp.  The  Scottish 
barons  and  knights  were  not  men  to  bear  his  scorn  unob- 
served or  unreplied  to  ;  and  it  came  to  that  pass,  that  he 
was  regarded  as  the  determined  and  active  enemy  of  a  nation 
whom,  after  all,  he  only  disliked,  and  in  some  sort  despised. 
Nay,  it  was  remarked  by  close  observers  that,  if  he  had  not 
towards  them  the  charity  of  Scripture,  which  sufTereth  long 
and  judges  kindly,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  sub- 
ordinate and  limited  virtue  which  alleviates  and  relieves  the 
wants  of  others.  The  wealth  of  Thomas  of  Gilsland  pro- 
cured supplies  of  provisions  and  medicines,  and  some  of 
these  usually  flowed  by  secret  channels  into  the  quarters  of 
the  Scottish  ;  his  surly  benevolence  proceeding  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  next  to  a  man's  friend,  his  foe  was  of  most  im- 
portance to  him,  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  relations, 
as  too  indifferent  to  merit  even  a  thought.  This  explanation 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand 
what  we  are  now  to  detail. 

Thomas  de  Vaux  had  not  made  many  steps  beyond  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  pavilion,  when  he  was  aware  of  what 
the  far  more  acute  ear  of  the  English  monarch,  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  art  of  minstrelsy,  had  instantly  discovered, 
that  the  musical  strains,  namely,  which  had  reached  their 
ears,  were  produced  by  the  pipes,  shalms,  and  kettledrums 
of  the  Saracens  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue  of  tents, 
which  formed  a  broad  access  to  the  pavilion  of  Eichard,  he 
could  see  a  crowd  of  idle  soldiers  assembled  around  the  spot 
from  which  the  music  was  heard,  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
camp  ;  and  he  saw,  with  great  surprise,  mingled  amid  the 
helmets  of  various  forms  worn  by  the  Crusaders  of  different 
nations,   white  turbans  and    long  pikes,   announcing   the 
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presence  of  armed  Saracens,  and  the  huge  deformed  heads 
of  several  camels  or  dromedaries,  overlooking  the  multitude 
by  aid  of  their  long,  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  displeased  at  a  sight  so  unexpected  and 
singular — for  it  was  customary  to  leave  all  flags  of  truce  and 
other  communications  from  the  enemy  at  an  appointed  place 
without  the  harriers — the  baron  looked  eagerly  round  for 
some  one  of  whom  he  might  inquire  the  cause  of  this  alarm- 1 
ing  novelty.  ' 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  advancing  to  him,  he  set 
down  at  once,  by  his  grave  and  haughty  step,  as  a  Spaniard 
or  a  Scot  ;  and  presently  after  muttered  to  himself — "  And 
a  Scot  it  is — he  of  the  Leopard.  I  have  seen  him  fight  in- 
differently well,  for  one  of  his  country." 

Loth  to  ask  even  a  passing  question,  he  was  about  to  pass 
Sir  Kenneth,  with  that  sullen  and  lowering  port  which  seems 
to  say,  "  I  know  thee,  but  I  will  hold  no  communication  with 
thee  ;  but  his  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  Northern  knight, 
who  moved  forward  directly  to  him,  and  accosting  him  with 
formal  courtesy,  said,  "  My  Lord  de  Vaux  of  Gilsland,  I 
have  in  charge  to  speak  with  you." 

"Ha!"  returned  the  English  baron,  "with  me?  But 
say  your  pleasure,  so  it  be  shortly  spoken  ;  I  am  on  the  King's 
errand." 

"  Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  more  nearly,"  answered 
Sir  Kenneth  ;  "  I  bring  him,  I  trust,  health." 

The  Lord  of  Gilsland  measured  the  Scot  with  incredulous 
eyes,  and  replied,  n  Thou  art  no  leech,  I  think,  sir  Scot ; 
I  had  as  soon  thought  of  your  bringing  the  King  of  Eng- 
land wealth." 

Sir  Kenneth,  though  displeased  with  the  manner  of  the 
baron's  reply,  answered  calmly — "  Health  to  Richard  is  glory 
and  wealth  to  Christendom.  But  my  time  presses ;  I  pray 
you,  may  I  see  the  King  ?  " 

".  Surely  not,  fair  sir,"  said  the  baron,  lt  until  your  errand 
be  told  more  distinctly.  The  sick-chambers  of  princes  open 
not  to  all  who  inquire,  like  a  Northern  hostelry." 

"My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  "the  cross  which  I  wear  in 
common  with  yourself,  and  the  importance  of  what  1  have 
to  tell,  must,  for  the  present,  cause  me  to  pass  over  a  bear- 
ing which  else  I  were  unapt  to  endure.  In  plain  language, 
then,  I  bring  with  me  a  Moorish  physician,  who  undertakes 
to  work  a  cure  on  King  Richard. 

"  A  Moorish  physician  !"  said  De  Vaux  ;  "and  who  will 
warrant  that  he  brings  not  poisons  instead  of  remedies  V<\ 
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"  His  own  life,  my  lord — his  head,  which  he  offers  as  a 
guarantee/'' 

"  I  have  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  who  valued  his  own  life  as  little  as  it  deserved,  and  would 
troop  to  the  gallows  as  merrily  as  if  the  hangman  were  his 
partner  in  a  dance." 

"  But  thus  it  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Scot  :  "  Saladin, 
to  whom  none  will  deny  the  credit  of  a  generous  and  valiant 
enemy,  hath  sent  this  leech  hither  with  an  honorable  retinue 
and  guard,  befitting  the  high  estimation  in  which  El  Hakim 
is  held  by  the  Soldan,  and  with  fruits  and  refreshments  for 
the  King's  private  chamber,  and  such  message  as  may  pass 
betwixt  honorable  enemies,  praying  him  to  be  recovered  of 
his  fever,  that  he  may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  a  visit  from 
the  Soldan,  with  his  naked  scimitar  in  his  hand,  and  an 
hundred  thousand  cavaliers  at  his  back.  Will  it  please  you, 
who  are  of  the  King's  secret  council,  to  cause  these  camels 
to  be  discharged  of  their  burdens,  and  some  order  taken  as 
to  the  reception  of  the  learned  physician  ?  " 

"Wonderful!"  said  De  Vaux,  as  speaking  to  himself. 
"And  who  will  vouch  for  the  honor  of  Saladin,  in  a  case 
when  bad  faith  would  rid  him  at  once  of  his  most  powerful 

adversary  ?  " 

"  I  myself,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "will  be  his  guarantee, 
with  honor,  life,  and  fortune." 

"Strange!"  again  ejaculated  De  Vaux:  "the  North 
vouches  for  the  South— the  Scot  for  the  Turk  !  May  I 
crave  of  you,  sir  knight,  how  you  became  concerned  in  this 

affair?"  . 

"I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  m  the  course  of 
which,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "I  had  a  message  to  dis- 
charge towards  the  holy  hermit  of  Engaddi." 

"May  I  not  be  entrusted  with  it,  Sir  Kenneth,  and  with 
the  answer  of  the  holy  man  ?  " 

"  It  may  not  be,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot. 

"  I  am  of  the  secret  council  of  England,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, haughtily.  , 

"  To  which  land  I  owe  no  allegiance,  _  said  Kenneth. 
"  Though  I  have  voluntarily  followed  in  this  war  the  per- 
sonal fortunes  of  England's  sovereign,  I  was  despatched  by  the 
general  council  of  the  kings,  princes,  and  supreme  leaders 
of  the  army  of  the  Blessed  Cross,  and  to  them  only  I  render 
my  errand." 

u  Ha !  say'st  thou  ? "  said  the  proud  Baron  de  Vaux. 
"But  know,  messenger  of  the  kings  and  princes  as  thou 
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mayst  be,  no  leech  shall  approach  the  sick-bed  of  Eichard 
of  England  without  the  consent  of  him  of  Gilsland  ;  and 
they  will  come  on  evil  errand  who  dare  to  intrude  them- 
selves against  it." 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Scot,  placing 
himself  closer,  and  more  opposite  to  him,  asked,  in  a  calm 
voice,  yet  not  without  expressing  his  share  of  pride,  whether 
the  Lord  of  Gilsland  esteemed  him  a  gentleman  and  a  good 
knight. 

"  All  Scots  are  ennobled  by  their  birthright,"  answered 
Thomas  de  Vaux,  something  ironically  ;  but,  sensible  of  his 
owu  injustice,  and  perceiving  that  Kenneth's  color  rose,  he 
added,  "  For  a  good  knight  it  were  sin  to  doubt  you,  in  one 
at  least  who  has  seen  you  well  and  bravely  discharge  your 
devoir." 

li  Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  satisfied  with  the 
frankness  of  the  last  admission,  "  and  let  me  swear  to  you, 
Thomas  of  Gilsland,  that  as  I  am  true  Scottish  man,  which 
I  hold  a  privilege  equal  to  my  ancient  gentry,  and  as  sure 
as  I  am  a  belted  knight,  and  come  hither  to  acquire  Jos  and 
fame  in  this  mortal  life,  aiM  forgiveness  of  my  sins  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  so  truly,  and  by  the  blessed  cross  which  I 
wear,  do  I  protest  unto  you,  that  I  desire  but  the  safety  of 
Eichard  Cojur-de-Lion,  in  recommending  the  ministry  of 
this  Moslem  physician." 

The  Englishman  was  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
obtestation,  and  answered  with  more  cordiality  than  he  had 
yet  exhibited,  u  Tell  me,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  granting 
— which  I  do  not  doubt — that  thou  art  thyself  satisfied  in 
this  matter,  shall  I  do  well,  in  a  land  where  the  art  of 
poisoning  is  as  general  as  that  of  cooking,  to  bring  this 
unknown  physician  to  practise  with  his  drugs  on  a  health 
so  valuable  to  Christendom  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  thus  only  can  I  reply, 
that  my  squire,  the  only  one  of  my  retinue  whom  war  and 
disease  had  left  in  attendance  on  me,  has  been  of  late 
suffering  dangerously  under  this  same  fever,  which,  in  valiant 
King  Richard,  has  disabled  the  principal  limb  of  our  holy 
enterprise.  This  leech,  this  El  Hakim,  hath  ministered 
remedies  to  him  not  two  hours  since,  and  already  he  hath 
fallen  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  That  he  can  cure  the  disorder, 
which  has  proved  so  Eatal,  I  nothing  doubt;  that  he  hath 
the  purpose  to  do  it  is,  I  think,  warranted  by  his  mission 
from  the  royal  Soldan,  who  is  true-hearted  and  loyal,  so  far 
as  a  blinded  intidel  may  be  called  so  ;  and,  for  his  eventual 
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success,  the  certainty  of  reward  in  case  of  succeeding,  and 
punishment  in  case  of  voluntary  failure,  may  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee." 

The  Englishman  listened  with  downcast  looks,  as  one  who 
doubted,  yet  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  conviction.  At 
length  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  May  I  see  your  sick  squire, 
fair  sir  ?  " 

The  Scottish  knight  hesitated  and  colored,  yet  answered  at 
last,  "  Willingly,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland  ;  but  you  must  re- 
member, when  you  sec  my  poor  quarter,  that  the  nobles  and 
knights  of  Scotland  feed  not  so  high,  sleep  not  so  soft,  and 
care  not  for  the  magnificence  of  lodgment  which  is  proper  to 
their  southern  neighbors.  1  am  poorly  lodged,  my  Lord 
of  Gilsland,"  he  added,  with  a  haughty  emphasis  on  the 
word,  while,  with  some  unwillingness,  he- led  the  way  to  his 
temporary  place  of  abode. 

AVhatever  were  the  prejudices  of  De  Vaux  against  the 
nation  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  though  Ave  undertake 
not  to  deny  that  some  of  these  were  excited  by  its  proverbial 
poverty,  he  had  too  much  nobleness  of  disposition  to  enjoy 
the  mortification  of  a  brave  individual,  thus  compelled  to 
make  known  wants  which  his  pride  would  gladly  have  con- 
cealed. 

"  Shame  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  he  said,  "  who  thinks 
of  worldly  splendor,  or  of  luxurious  accommodation,  when 
pressing  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  City.  Fare  as 
hard  as  we  may,  we  shall  yet  be  better  than  the  host  of 
martyrs  and  of  saints,  who,  having  trod  these  scenes  before 
us,  now  hold  golden  lamps  and  evergreen  palms." 

This  was  the  most  metaphorical  speech  which  Thomas  of 
Gilsland  was  ever  known  to  utter,  the  rather,  perhaps  (as 
will  sometimes  happen),  that  it  did  not  entirely  express  his 
own  sentiments,  being  somewhat  a  lover  of  good  cheer  and 
splendid  accommodation.  By  this  time  they  reached  the 
place  of  the  camp,  where  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had 
assumed  his  abode. 

Appearances  here  did  indeed  promise  no  breach  of  the  laws 
of  mortification,  to  which  the  Crusaders,  according  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  him  of  Gilsland,  ought  to  subject  them- 
selves. A  space  of  ground,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
perhaps  thirty  tents,  according  to  the  Crusaders'  rules  of 
castrametation,  was  partly  vacant,  because,  in  ostentation, 
the  knight  had  demanded  ground  to  the  extent  of  his 
original  retinue,  partly  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  huts, 
hastily  constructed  of  boughs  and  covered  with  palm  leaves. 
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These  habitations  seemed  entirely  deserted,  and  several  of 
them  were  ruinous.  The  central  hut,  which  represented  the 
pavilion  of  the  leader,  was  distinguished  by  his  swallow- 
tailed  pennon,  placed  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  from  which  its 
long  folds  dropt  motionless  to  the  ground,  as  if  sickening 
under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Asiatic  sun.  But  no  pages 
or  squires,  not  even  a  solitary  warder,  was  placed  by  the 
emblem  of  feudal  power  and  knightly  degrees.  If  its  repu- 
tation defended  it  not  from  insult,  it  had  no  other  guard. 

Sir  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  look  around  him,  but,  sup- 
pressing his  feelings,  entered  the  hut,  making  a  sign  to  the 
Baron  of  Gilsland  to  follow.  He  also  cast  around  a  glance  of 
examination,  which  implied  pity  not  altogether  immingled 
with  contempt,  to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  as  nearly  akin  as  it 
is  said  to  be  to  love.  He  then  stooped  his  lofty  crest,  and 
entered  a  lowly  hnt,  which  his  bulky  form  seemed  almost 
entirely  to  fill. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  by  two  beds. 
One  was  empty,  but  composed  of  collected  leaves,  and  spread 
with  an  antelope's  hide.  It  seemed,  from  the  articles  of 
armor  laid  beside  it,  and  from  a  crucifix  of  silver,  carefully 
and  reverentially  disposed  at  the  head,  to  be  the  couch  of  the 
knight  himself.  The  other  contained  the  invalid,  of  whom 
Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken — a  strong-built  and  harsh-featured 
man,  past,  as  his  looks  betokened,  the  middle  age  of  life. 
His  couch  was  trimmed  more  softly  than  his  master's,  and  it 
was  plain  that  the  more  courtly  garments  of  the  latter,  the 
loose  robe,  in  which  the  knights  showed  themselves  on  pa- 
cific occasions,  and  the  other  little  spare  articles  of  dress  and 
adornment,  had  been  applied  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accom- 
modation of  his  sick  domestic.  In  an  outward  part  of  the 
hut,  which  yet  was  within  the  range  of  the  English  baron's 
eye,  a  boy,  rudely  attired  with  buskins  of  deer's  hide,  a  blue 
cap  or  bonnet,  and  a  doublet,  whose  original  finery  was  much 
tarnished,  sat  on  his  knees  by  a  chafing-dish  filled  witli 
charcoal  cooking,  upon  a  plate  of  iron  the  cakes  of  barley- 
bread  which  were  then,  and  still  are,  a  favorite  food  with 
the  Scottish  people.  Part  of  an  antelope  was  suspended 
against  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  hut,  nor  was  it  difficult 
to  know  how  it  had  been  procured  ;  for  a  large  stag  grey- 
hound,.nobler  in  size  and  appearance  than  those  even  which 
gunrdod  King  Kiohard's  sick-bod,  lay  eyin£  the  process  of 
baking  the  rake.  The  sagacious  animal,  on  their  first  en- 
trance, uttered  a  stifled  growl,  which  sounded  from  his  (hep 
phest  like  distant  thunder.     But  he  saw  his  master,   and 
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acknowledged  his  presence  by  wagging  his  tail  and  couching 
his  head,  abstaining  from  more  tumultuous  or  noisy  greeting, 
as  if  his  noble  instinct  had  taught  him  the  propriety  of 
silence  in  a  sick  man's  chamber. 

Beside  the  couch,  sat  on  a  cushion,  also  composed  of  skins, 
the  Moorish  physician  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken, 
cross-legged,  after  the  Eastern  fashion.  The  imperfect  light 
showed  little  of  him,  save  that  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  covered  with  a  long  black  beard,  which  descended  over 
his  breast ;  that  he  wore  a  high  tolpach,  a  Tartar  cap  of  the 
lamb's-wool  manufactured  at  Astraean,  bearing  the  same 
dusky  color,  and  that  his  ample  caftan,  or  Turkish  robe, 
was  also  of  a  dark  hue.  Two  piercing  eyes,  which  gleamed 
with  unusual  luster,  were  the  only  lineaments  of  his  visage 
that  could  be  discerned  cunid  the  darkness  in  which  he  was 
enveloped.  The  English  lord  stood  silent  with  a  sort  of 
reverential  awe  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  his 
general  bearing,  a  scene  of  distress  and  poverty,  firmly  en- 
dured without  complaint  or  murmur,  would  at  any  time  have 
claimed  more  reverence  from  Thomas  de  Yaux  than  would  all 
the  splendid  formalities  of  a  royal  presence-chamber,  unless 
that  presence-chamber  were  King  Richard's  own.  Nothing 
was,  for  a  time,  heard  but  the  heavy  and  regular  breathings 
of  the  invalid,  who  seemed  in  profound  repose. 

"  He  hath  not  slept  for  six  nights  before,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth, "  as  I  am  assured  by  the  youth,  his  attendant." 

"  Noble  Scot,"  said  Thomas  de  Yaux,  grasping  the  Scot- 
tish knight's  hand,  with  a  pressure  which  had  more  of  cordi- 
ality than  he  permitted  his  words  to  utter,  "  this  gear  must 
be  amended.  Your  esquire  is  but  too  evil  fed  and  looked 
to." 

In  the  latter  of  part  of  this  speech  he  naturally  raised  his 
voice  to  its  usual  decided  tone.  The  sick  man  Avas  dis- 
turbed in  his  slumbers. 

"  My  master,"  he  said,  murmuring  as  in  a  dream — "  noble 
Sir  Kenneth,  taste  not,  to  you  as  to  me,  the  waters  of  the 
Clyde  cold  and  refreshing,  after  the  brackish  springs  of 
Palestine  ?  " 

"  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  in  his  slum- 
bers," whispered  Sir  Kenneth  to  De  Yaux  ;  but  had  scarce 
uttered  the  words,  when  the  physician,  arising  from  the 
place  which  he  had  taken  near  the  couch  of  the  sick,  and 
laying  the  hand  of  the  patient,  whose  pulse  he  had  been  care- 
fully watching,  quietly  upon  the  couch,  came  to  the  two 
knights,  and  taking  them  each  by  the  arm,  while  he  inti- 
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mated  to  them  to  remain  silent,  led  them  to  the  front  of  the 
hut. 

"In  the  name  of  Issa  be^i  Mariam,"  he  said,  "whom  we 
honor  as  you,  though  not  with  the  same  blinded  superstition, 
disturb  not  the  effect  of  the  blessed  medicine  of  which  he 
hath  partaken.  To  awaken  him  now  is  death  or  deprivation 
of  reason  ;  but  return  at  the  hour  when  the  muezzin  calls 
from  the  minaret  to  evening  prayer  in  the  mosque,  and,  if 
left  undisturbed  until  then,  I  promise  you,  this  same  Frank- 
ish  soldier  shall  be  able,  without  prejudice  to  his  health,  to 
hold  some  brief  converse  with  you,  on  any  matters  on  which 
either,  and  especially  his  master,  may  have  to  question  him." 

The  knights  retreated  before  the  authoritative  commands 
of  the  leech,  who  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Eastern  proverb,  that  "  the  sick-chamber  of  the 
patient  is  the  kingdom  of  the  physician." 

They  paused,  and  remained  standing  together  at  the  door 
of  the  hut,  Sir  Kenneth  with  the  air  of  one  who  expected 
his  visitor  to  say  farewell,  and  De  Vaux  as  if  lie  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind  which  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  The 
hound,  however,  had  pressed  out  of  the  tent  after  them,  and 
now  thrust  his  long  rough  countenance  into  the  hand  of  his 
master,  as  if  modestly  soliciting  some  mark  of  his  kindness. 
He  had  no  sooner  received  the  notice  which  he  desired,  in 
the  shape  of  a  kind  word  and  slight  caress,  than,  eager  to 
acknowledge  his  gratitude  and  joy  for  his  master's  return, 
he  flew  off  at  full  speed,  galloping  in  full  career,  and  with 
outstretched  tail,  here  and  there,  about  and  around,  cross- 
ways  and  endlong,  through  the  decayed  huts  and  the  espla- 
nade we  have  described,  but  never  transgressing  those  pre- 
cincts which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his  master's 
pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the  dog,  coming 
close  up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside  his  frolicsome  mood, 
relapsed  into  his  usual  gravity  and  slowness  of  gesture  and 
deportment,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  ashamed  that  anything 
should  have  moved  him  to  depart  so  far  out  of  his  sober 
self-control. 

Both  knights  looked  on  with  pleasure  ;  for  Sir  Kenneth 
was  justly  proud  of  his  noble  hound,  and  the  northern 
English  baron  was,  of  course,  an  admirer  of  the  chase,  and  a 
judge  of  the  animal's  merits. 

"A  right  able  dog,"  he  said  *  "I  think,  fair  sir,  King 
Richard  hath  not  an  alan  which  may  match  him,  if  he  be  as 
staunch  as  he  is  swift.  But  let  me  pray  you — speaking  in 
all  honor  and  kindness — have  you  not  heard  the  proclama- 
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tion,  tliat  no  one,  under  the  rank  of  earl,  shall  keep  hunting- 
dogs  within  King  Richard's  camp,  without  the  royal  license, 
which,  I  think,  Sir  Kenneth,  hath  not  been  issued  to  you  ? 
I  speak  as  Master  of  the  Horse." 

"And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight,"  said  Kenneth, 
sternly.  "  For  the  present  I  follow  the  banner  of  England, 
but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever  subjected  myself  to 
the  forest  laws  of  that  kingdom,  nor  have  I  such  respect  for 
them  as  would  incline  me  to  do  so.  When  the  trumpet 
sounds  to  arms,  my  foot  is  in  the  stirrup  as  soon  as  any  ; 
when  it  clangs  for  the  charge,  my  lance  has  not  yet  been  the 
last  laid  in  the  rest.  But  for  my  hours  of  liberty  or  of  idle- 
ness, King  Richard  has  no  title  to  bar  my  recreation." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  De  Vaux,  "it  is  a  folly  to  disobey 
the  King's  ordinance  ;  so,  with  your  good  leave,  I,  as  having 
authority  in  that  matter,  will  send  you  a  protection  for  my 
friend  here." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Scot,  coldly  ;  "  but  he  knows  my 
allotted  quarters,  and  within  these  I  can  protect  him  myself. 
And  yet,"  he  said,  suddenly  changing  his  manner,  "this  is 
but  a  cold  return  for  a  well-meant  kindness.  I  thank  you, 
my  lord,  most  heartily.  The  King's  querries,  or  prickers, 
might  find  Roswal  at  disadvantage,  and  do  him  some  injury, 
which  I  should  not,  perhaps,  be  slow  in  returning,  and  so  ill 
might  come  of  it.  You  have  seen  so  much  of  my  housekeep- 
ing, my  lord,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  need  not 
shame  to  say  that  Eoswal  is  our  principal  purveyor;  and 
well  I  hope  our  Lion  Richard  will  not  be  like  the  lion  in  the 
minstrel  fable,  that  went  a-hunting  and.  kept  the  whole  booty 
to  himself.  I  cannot  think  he  would  grudge  a  poor  gentle- 
man, who  follows  him  faithfully,  his  hour  of  sport  and  his 
morsel  of  game,  more  especially  when  other  food  is  hard 
enough  to  come  by." 

"By  my  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than  justice  ; 
and  yet,"  said  the  baron,  "there  is  something  in  these  words, 
'vert'  and  e venison/  that  turns  the  very  brains  of  our 
Norman  princes." 

"  We  have  heard  of  late,"  said  the  Scot,  "  by  minstrels 
and  pilgrims,  that  your  outlawed  yeomen  have  formed  great 
bands  in  the  shires  of  York  and  Nottingham,  having  at  their 
head  a  most  stout  archer,  called  Robin  Hood,  with  his  lieu- 
tenant, Little  John.  Methinks  it  were  better  that  Richard 
relaxed  his  forest  code  in  England  than  endeavored  to  enforce 
it  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"Wild  work,  Sir  Kenneth,"  replied  De  Vaux,  shrugging 
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his  sho aiders,  as  one  who  would  avoid  a  perilous  or  unpleas- 
iug  topic — "a  mad  world,  sir.  I  must  now  bid  you  adieu, 
having  presently  to  return  to  the  King's  pavilion.  At 
vespers,  I  will  again,  with  your  leave,  visit  your  quarters, 
and  speak  with  this  same  infidel  physician.  I  would,  in  the 
meantime,  were  it  no  offense,  willingly  send  you  what  would 
somewhat  mend  your  cheer." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Kenneth,  "but  it  needs  not  :  \ 
Eoswal  hath  already  stocked  my  larder  for  two  weeks,  since 
the  sun  of  Palestine,  if  it  brings  diseases,  serves  also  to  dry 
venison." 

The  two  warriors  parted  much  better  friends  than  they 
had  met  ;  but  ere  they  separated,  Thomas  de  Yaux  informed 
himself  at  more  length  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
mission  of  the  Eastern  physician,  and  received  from  the 
Scottish  knight  the  credentials  which  he  had  brought  to 
King  Richard  on  the  part  of  Saladin. 
6 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  common  weal. 

Pope's  Iliad. 

"  This  is  a  strange  tale,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  sick 
monarch,  when  he  had  heard  the  report  of  the  trusty  Baron 
of  Gilsland  ;  "  art  thou  sure  this  Scottish  man  is  a  tall  man 
and  true  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  jealous  Borderer  : 
"  I  live  a  little  too  near  the  Scots  to  gather  much  truth 
among  them,  having  found  them  ever  fair  and  false.  But 
this  man's  bearing  is  that  of  a  true  man,  were  he  a  devil  as  well 
as  a  Scot ;  that  I  must  needs  say  for  him  in  conscience." 

"  And  for  his  carriage  as  a  knight,  how  say'st  thou,  De 
Vaux  ?  "  demanded  the  King. 

"  It  is  your  Majesty's  business  more  than  mine  to  note 
men's  bearings  ;  and  I  warrant  you  have  noted  the  manner 
in  which  this  man  of  the  Leopard  hath  borne  himself.  He 
hath  been  full  well  spoken  of." 

"  And  justly,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  "  We  have  our- 
selves witnessed  him.  It  is  indeed  our  purpose,  in  placing 
ourselves  ever  in  the  front  of  battle,  to  see  how  our  liegemen 
and  folloAvers  acquit  themselves,  and  not  from  a  desire  to 
accumulate  vainglory  to  ourselves,  as  some  have  supposed. 
We  know  the  vanity  of  the  praise  of  man,  which  is  but  a 
vapor,  and  buckle  on  our  armor  for  other  purposes  than  to 
win  it." 

De  Vaux  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  King  make  a 
declaration  so  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  and  believed  at 
first  that  nothing  short  of  the  approach  of  death  could  have 
brought  him  to  speak  in  depreciating  terms  of  military  re- 
nown, which  was  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  But,  rec- 
ollecting he  had  met  the  royal  confessor  in  the  outer  pa- 
vilion, he  was  shrewd  enough  to  place  this  temporary  self- 
abasement  to  the  effect  of  the  reverend  man's  lesson,  and 
suffered  the  King  to  proceed  without  reply. 

"Yes,"  continued  Richard,  "I  have  indeed  marked  the 
manner  in  which  this  knight  does  his  devoir.  My  leading- 
staff  were  not  worth  a  fool's  bauble,  had  he  escaped  my 
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notice ;  and  he  had  ere  now  tasted  of  our  bounty,  but  that 
I  have  also  marked  his  overweening  and  audacious  pre- 
sumption. " 

t(  My  liege,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  observing  the 
King's  countenance  change,  f'l  fear  I  have  transgressed 
your  pleasure  in  lending  some  countenance  to  his  trans- 
gression." 

"How,  De  Mnlton,  thou?"  said  the  King,  contracting 
his  brows  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry  surprise — "thou 
countenance  his  insolence  ?     It  cannot  be." 

"Nay,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  to  remind  you  that  I 
have  by  mine  office  right  to  grant  liberty  to  men  of  gentle 
blood  to  keep  them  a  hound  or  two  within  camp,  just  to 
cherish  the  noble  art  of  venerie  ;  and  besides,  it  were  a  sin 
to  have  maimed  or  harmed  a  thing  so  noble  as  this  gentle- 
man's dog." 

"  Has  he  then  a  dog  so  handsome  ?"  said  the  King. 

"A  most  perfect  creature  of  Heaven,"  said  the  baron,  who 
was  an  enthusiast  in  field-sports,  "  of  the  noblest  Northern 
breed — deep  in  the  chest,  strong  in  the  stern,  black  color, 
and  brindled  on  the  breast  and  legs — not  spotted  with  white, 
but  just  shaded  into  gray — strength  to  pull  down  a  bull, 
swiftness  to  cote  an  antelope." 

The  King  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm.  "Well,  thou  hast 
given  him  leave  to  keep  the  hound,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
Be  not,  however,  liberal  of  your  licenses  among  those  knights 
adventurers  who  have  no  prince  or  leader  to  depend  upon  * 
they  are  ungovernable,  and  leave  no  game  in  Palestine.  But 
to  this  piece  of  learned  heathenesse — say'st  thou  the  Scot 
met  him  in  the  desert  ?" 

"No,  my  liege,  the  Scot's  tale  runs  thus: — He  was  de- 
spatched to  the  old  hermit  of  Engaddi,  of  whom  men  talk 
so  much " 

"  'Sdeath  and  hell!"  said  Richard,  starting  up.  "B\r 
whom  despatched,  and  for  what  ?  Who  dared  send  any  one 
thither  when  our  Queen  was  in  the  convent  of  Engaddi, 
upon  her  pilgrimage  for  our  recovery  ?  " 

"  The  council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  Baron  de  Vaux  ;  "  for  what  purpose,  he  declined  to  account 
to  me.  I  think  it  is  scarce  known  in  the  camp  that  your 
royal  consort  is  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  even  the  princes  may 
not  have  been  aware,  as  the  Queen  has  been  sequestered  from 
company  since  your  love  prohibited  her  attendance  in  case  of 
infection." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Richard.     "So  this 
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Scottish  man,  this  envoy,  met  with  a  wandering  physician 
at  the  grotto  of  Engaddi — ha  ?" 

"Not  so,  my  liege/'  replied  De  Vaux  ;  but  he  met,  I  think, 
near  that  place  with  a  Saracen  emir  with  whom  he  had  some 
melee  in  the  way  of  proof  of  valor,  and  finding  him  worthy 
to  bear  brave  men  company,  they  went  together,  as  errant 
knights  are  wont,  to  the  grotto  of  Engaddi." 

Here  De  Vanx  stopped,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
can  tell  a  long  story  in  a  sentence. 

"  And  did  they  there  meet  the  physician  ?"  demanded  the 
King,  impatiently. 

"No,  my  liege/'  replied  De  Vanx;  "but  the  Saracen, 
learning  your  Majesty's  grievous  illness,  undertook  that 
Saladin  should  send  his  own  physician  to  you,  and  with  many 
assurances  of  his  eminent  skill ;  and  he  came  to  the  grotto 
accordingly,  after  the  Scottish  knight  had  tarried  a  day  for 
him  and  more.  He  is  attended  as  if  he  were  a  prince,  with 
drums  and  atabals,  and  servants  on  horse  and  foot,  and  brings 
with  him  letters  of  credence  from  Saladin." 

"  Have  they  been  examined  by  Giacomo  Loredani  ?" 

"I  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ere  bringing  them 
hither,  and  behold  their  contents  in  English." 

Richard  took  a  scroll,  in  which  were  inscribed  these  words  : 
"  The  blessing  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet  Mohammed — ("  Out 
upon  the  hound  !"  said  Richard,  spitting  in  contempt,  by 
way  of  interjection) — Saladin,  king  of  kings,  soldan  of 
Egypt  and  of  Syria,  the  light  and  refuge  of  the  earth,  to  the 
great  Melech  Ric — Richard  of  England — greeting.  \\ 'hereas 
we  have  been  informed  that  the  hand  of  sickness  hath  been 
heavy  upon  thee,  our  royal  brother,  and  that  thou  hast  with 
thee  only  such  Nazarene  and  Jewish  mediciners  as  work 
without  the  blessing  of  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet — ("  Con- 
fusion on  his  head  ! "  again  muttered  the  English  monarch) — 
we  have  therefore  sent  to  tend  and  wait  upon  thee  at  this 
time  the  physician  to  our  own  person,  Adonbec  el  Hakim, 
before  whose  face  the  angel  Azrael*  spreads  his  wings  and 
departs  from  the  sick  chamber ;  who  knows  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
can  save  man  from  all  that  is  not  written  on  his  forehead. 
And  this  we  do,  praying  you  heartily  to  honor  and  make 
use  of  his  skill,  not  only  that  we  may  do  service  to  thy  worth 
and  valor,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  the  nations  of  Frangistan, 
but  that  we  may  bring  the  controversy  which  is  at  present 
between  us  to  an  end,  either  by  honorable  agreement  or  by 

*The  Angel  of  Death. 
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open  trial  thereof  with  our  weapons  in  a  fair  field  ;  seeing 
that  it  neither  becomes  thy  place  and  courage  to  die  the 
death  of  a  slave  who  hath  been  overwrought  by  his  task- 
master, nor  benefits  it  our  fame  that  a  brave  adversary  be 
snatched  from  our  weapon  by  such  a  disease.  And,  there- 
fore, may  the  holy 

tf  Hold — hold,"  said  Richard,  "I  will  have  no  more  of  his 
dog  of  a  Prophet  !  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  the  valiant 
and  worthy  Soldan  should  believe  in  a  dead  dog.  Yes,  I 
will  see  his  physician.  I  will  put  myself  into  the  charge"  of 
this  Hakim.  I  will  repay  the  noble  Soldan  his  generosity. 
I  will  meet  Saladin  in  the  field,  as  he  so  worthily  proposes, 
and  he  shall  have  no  cause  to  term  Richard  of  England  un- 
grateful. I  will  strike  him  to  the  earth  with  my  battle-ax. 
I  will  convert  him  to  Holy  Church  with  such  blows  as  he 
has  rarely  endured.  He  shall  recant  his  errors  before  my 
good  cross-handled  sword,  and  I  will  have  him  baptized  in 
the  battle-field,  from  my  own  helmet,  though  the  cleansing 
waters  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  us  both.  Haste,  De 
Vaux,  why  dost  thou  delay  a  conclusion  so  pleasing  ?  Fetch 
the  Hakim  hither." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some  acces- 
sion of  fever  in  this  overflow  of  confidence,  "  bethink  you, 
the  Soldan  is  a  pagan,  and  that  you  are  his  most  formidable 
enemy " 

i(  For  which  reason  he  is  the  more  bound  to  do  me  service 
in  this  matter,  lest  a  paltry  fever  end  the  quarrel  betwixt 
two  such  kings.  I  tell  thee,  he  loves  me  as  I  love  him — as 
noble  adversaries  ever  love  each  other ;  by  my  honor,  it  were 
sin  to  doubt  his  good  faith." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  well  to  wait  the  issue  of 
these  medicines  upon  the  Scottish  squire,"  said  the  Lord  of 
Gilsland  ;  "  my  own  life  depends  upon  it,  for  worthy  were  I 
to  die  like  a  dog,  did  I  proceed  rashly  in  this  matter,  and 
make  shipwreck  of  the  weal  of  Christendom." 

"I  never  knew  thee  before  hesitate  for  fear  of  life,"  said 
Richard,  upbraidingly. 

"  Nor  would  I  now,  my  liege,"  replied  the  stout-hearted 
baron,  "  save  that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as  well  as  my  own." 

"Well,  thou  suspicious  mortal,"  answered  Richard,  "be- 
gone then,  and  Watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy.  I  could 
almost  wish  it  might  either  cure  or  kill  me,  for  I  am  weary 
of  lying  here  like  an  ox  dying  of  the  murrain,  when  tam- 
bours are  beating,  horses  stamping,  and  trumpets  sounding 
Without." 
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The  baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to  com- 
municate his  errand  to  some  churchman,  as  he  felt  some- 
thing burdened  in  conscience  at  the  idea  of  his  master  being 
attended  by  an  unbeliever. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  first  to  whom  he  confided 
his  doubts,  knowing  his  interest  with  his  master,  JRiohard, 
who  both  loved  and  honored  that  sagacious  prelate.  The 
bishop  heard  the  doubts  which  De  Vaux  stated  with  that 
acuteness  of  intelligence  which  distinguishes  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  The  religious  scruples  of  De  Vaux  he 
treated  with  as  much  lightness  as  propriety  permitted  him 
to  exhibit  such  a  subject  to  a  layman. 

"  Mediciners,"  he  said,  "like  the  medicines  which  they 
employed,  were  often  useful,  though  the  one  were  by  birth 
or  manners  the  vilest  of  humanity,  as  the  others  are,  in 
many  cases,  extracted  from  the  basest  materials.  Men  may 
use  the  assistance  of  pagans  and  infidels,"  he  continued, 
"in  their  need,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  one  cause 
of  their  being  permitted  to  remain  on  earth  is,  that  they 
might  minister  to  the  convenience  of  true  Christians.  Thus, 
we  lawfully  make  slaves  of  heathen  captives.  Again,"  pro- 
ceeded the  prelate,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the  primitive 
Christians  used  the  services  of  the  unconverted  heathen  ; 
thus,  in  the  ship  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  blessed  Apostle 
Paul  sailed  to  Italy,  the  sailors  were  doubtless  pagans,  yet 
what  said  the  holy  saint  when  their  ministry  was  needful, 
*  Nisi  hi  in  navi  manserint,  vos  salvi  fieri  non  potestis — 
Unless  these  men  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved/ 
Again,  Jews  are  infidels  to  Christianity  as  well  as  Moham- 
medans. But  there  are  few  physicians  in  the  camp  except- 
ing Jews,  and  such  are  employed  without  scandal  or  scruple. 
Therefore,  Mohammedans  may  be  used  for  their  service  in 
that  capacity,  quod  erat  demonstrandum." 

This  reasoning  entirely  removed  the  scruples  of  Thomas 
de  Vaux,  who  was  particularly  moved  by  the  Latin  quota- 
tion, as  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 

But  the  bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  fluency  when  he 
considered  the  possibility  of  the  Saracen's  acting  with  bad 
faith  ;  and  here  he  came  not  to  a  speedy  decision.  The 
baron  showed  him  the  letters  of  credence.  He  read  and  re- 
read them,  and  compared  the  original  with  the  translation. 

"  It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,"  he  said,  "to  the  palate  of 
King  Richard,  and  I  cannot  but  have  my  suspicions  of  the 
wily  Saracen.  They  are  curious  in  the  art  of  poisons,  and 
can  so  temper  them  that  they  shall  be  weeks  in  acting  upon 
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the  party,  during  which  time  the  perpetrator  has  leisure  to 
escape.  They  can  impregnate  cloth  and  leather,  nay,  even 
paper  and  parchment,  with  the  most  subtle  venom.  Our 
Lady  forgive  me  !  and  wherefore,  knowing  this,  hold  I  these 
letters  of  credence  so  close  so  my  face  ?  Take  them,  Sir 
Thomas — take  them  speedily. 

Here  he  gave  them  at  arm's-length,  and  with  some  appear- 
ance of  haste,  to  the  baron.  "  But  come,  my  Lord  de  Vaux," 
he  continued,  "wend  we  to  the  tent  of  this  sick  squire, 
where  we  shall  learn  whether  this  Hakim  hath  really  the 
art  of  curing  which  he  professeth,  ere  we  consider  whether 
there  be  safety  in  permitting  him  to  exercise  his  art  upon 
King  Richard.  Yet,  hold  !  let  me  first  take  my  pouncet- 
box,  for  these  fevers  spread  like  an  infection.  I  would 
advise  you  to  use  dried  rosemary  steeped  in  vinegar,  my  lord. 
I,  too,  know  something  of  the  healing  art." 

"I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,"  replied  Thomas  of  Gils- 
land  ;  "but  had  I  been  accessible  to  the  fever,  I  had  caught 
it  long  since  by  the  bed  of  my  master." 

The  Bishop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather  avoided 
the  presence  of  the  sick  monarch  ;  and  he  bid  the  baron 
lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which  Kenneth 
of  the  Leopard  and  his  follower  abode,  the  bishop  said  to 
De  Vaux,  "Now,  of  a  surety,  my  lord,  these  Scottish 
knights  have  worse  care  of  their  followers  than  we  of  our 
dogs.  Here  is  a  knight,  valiant  they  say  in  battle,  and 
thought  fitting  to  be  graced  with  charges  of  weight  in  time 
of  truce,  whose  esquire  of  the  body  is  lodged  worse  than  in 
the  worst  dog-kennel  in  England.  What  say  you  of  your 
neighbors  ?  " 

"  That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  servant,  when 
he  lodgeth  him  in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his  own,"  said  De 
Vaux,  and  entered  the  hut. 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluctauce  ;  for 
though  he  lacked  not  courage  in  some  respects,  yet  it  was 
tempered  with  a  strong  and  lively  regard  for  his  own  safety. 
He  recollected,  however,  the  necessity  there  was  for  judging 
personally  of  the  skill  of  the  Arabian  physician,  and  entered 
the  hut  with  a  stateliness  of  manner  calculated,  as  he  thought, 
to  impose  respect  on  the  stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  commanding 
figure.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  eminently  handsome,  and, 
even  in  age,  was  unwilling  to  appear  less  so.  His  episcopal 
dress  was  of  the  richest  fashion,  trimmed  with  costly  fur, 
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and  surrounded  by  a  cope  of  curious  needlework.  The  rings 
on  his  fingers  were  worth  a  goodly  barony,  and  the  hood 
which  he  wore,  though  now  unclasped  and  thrown  back  for 
heat,  had  studs  of  pure  gold  to  fasten  it  around  his  throat 
;ind  under  his  chin  when  he  so  inclined.  His  long  beard, 
now  silvered  with  age,  descended  over  his  breast.  One  of 
two  youthful  acolytes  who  attended  him  created  an  artificial 
shade,  peculiar  then  to  the  East,  by  bearing  over  his  head 
an  umbrella  of  palmetto  leaves,  while  the  other  refreshed 
his  reverend  master  by  agitating  a  fan  of  peacock-feathers. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Tyre  entered  the  hut  of  the  Scottish 
knight,  the  master  was  absent  ;  and  the  Moorish  physician, 
whom  he  had  come  to  see,  sat  in  the  very  posture  in  which 
He  Vaux  had  left  him  several  hours  before,  cross-legged 
npon  a  mat  made  of  twisted  leaves,  by  the  side  of  the  patient, 
who  appeared  in  deep  slumber,  and  whose  pulse  he  felt 
from  time  to  time.  The  bishop  remained  standing  before 
him  in  silence  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as  if  expecting  some 
honorable  salutation,  or  at  least  that  the  Saracen  would 
seem  struck  with  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  Bui 
Adonbec  el  Hakim  took  no  notice  of  him  beyond  a  passing 
glance,  and  when  the  prelate  at  length  saluted  him  in  the 
lingua  franca  current  in  the  country,  he  only  replied  by  the 
ordinary  Oriental  greeting,  "  Salam  alicum — peace  be  with 
you." 

"  Art  thou  a  physician,  infidel  ?  "  said  the  bishop,  some- 
what mortified  at  this  cold  reception.  "  I  would  speak  with 
thee  on  that  art." 

i '  If  thou  knewest  aught  of  medicine,"  answered  El  Hakim, 
"  thou  wouldst  be  aware  that  physicians  hold  no  counsel  or 
debate  in  the  sick-chamber  of  their  patient.  Hear,"  he 
added,  as  the  low  growling  of  thestaghound  was  heard  from 
the  inner  hut,  "  even  the  dog  might  teach  thee  reason, 
ulemat.  His  instinct  teaches  him  to  suppress  his  barking 
in  the  sick  mair's  hearing.  Come  without  the  tent,"  said  he, 
rising  and  leading  the  way,  "  if  thou  hast  aught  to  say  with 
me." 

Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen  leech's  dress, 
and  his  inferiority  of  size,  when  contrasted  with  the  tall 
prelate  and  gigantic  English  baron,  there  was  something 
striking  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  which  prevented 
the  Bishop  of  Tyre  from  expressing  strongly  the  displeasure 
he  felt  at  this  unceremonious  rebuke.  When  without  the 
but,  he  gazed  upon  Adonbec  in  silence  for  several  minutes 
before  he  could  fix  on  the  best  manner  to  renew  the  con- 
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versation.  No  locks  were  seen  under  the  high  bonnet  of  the 
Arabian,  which  hid  also  part  of  a  brow  that  seemed  lofty 
and  expanded,  smooth  and  free  from  wrinkles,  as  were  his 
cheeks,  where  they  were  seen  under  the  shade  of  his  long 
beard.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  piercing  quality  of 
his  dark  eyes. 

The  prelate,  struck  with  his  apparent  youth,  at  length 
broke  a  pause  which  the  other  seemed  in  no  haste  to  in- 
terrupt, by  demanding  of  the  Arabian  how  old  lie  was. 

"  The  years  of  ordinary  men,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  are 
counted  by  their  wrinkles,  those  of  sages  by  their  studies. 
I  dare  not  call  myself  older  than  an  hundred  revolutions  of 
the  Hegira/'  * 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland,  who  took  this  for  a  literal  asser- 
tion that  he  was  a  century  old,  looked  doubtfully  upon  the 
prelate,  who,  though  he  better  understood  the  meaning  of 
El  Hakim,  answered  his  glance  by  mysteriously  shaking  bis 
head.  He  resumed  an  air  of  importance,  when  he  again 
authoritatively  demanded  what  evidence  Adonbec  could  pro- 
duce of  his  medical  proficiency. 

"  Ye  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,"  said  the 
sage,  touching  his  cap  in  sign  of  reverence,  "  a  word  which 
was  never  broken  towards  friend  or  foe  ;  what,  Nazarene, 
wouldst  thou  demand  more  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  said  the  baron, 
"  and  without  it  thou  approachest  not  to  the  couch  of  King 
Richard." 

"  The  praise  of  the  physician,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  is  in 
the  recovery  of  his  patient.  Behold  this  sergeant,  whose 
blood  has  been  dried  up  by  the  fever  which  has  whitened 
your  cam])  with  skeletons,  and  against  which  tbe  art  of  your 
Nazarene  leeches  hath  been  like  a  silken  doublet  against  a 
lance  of  steel.  Look  at  his  fingers  and  arms,  wasted  like  tbe 
claws  and  shanks  of  the  crane.  Death  hadtbis  morning  his 
clutch  on  him  ;  but  had  Azrael  been  on  one  side  of  tbe 
couch,  I  being  on  the  other,  bis  soul  should  not  have  been 
reft  from  his  body.  Disturb  me  not  with  farther  questions, 
but  await  the  critical  minute,  and  behold  in  silent  wonder 
tbe  marvelous  event." 

Tbe  physician  had  thorn  recourse  to  his  astrolabe,  the 
oracle  of  Eastern  scieneo,  and,  watching  with  grave  pre- 
cision until  tbe  precise  time  of  the  evening  prayer  had  arrived. 
be  sunk  on   his   knees,  with   bis  face  turned  to    Mecca,  and 

*  Meaning,  lliat  bis  attainments  wore  those  which  might  have 
been  made  in  a  hundred  years. 
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recited  the  petitions  which  close  the  Moslemah's  day  of 
toil. 

The  bishop  and  the  English  baron  looked  on  each  other 
meanwhile  with  symptoms  of  contempt  and  indignation,  but 
neither  judged  it  fit  to  interrupt  El  Hakim  in  his  devotions, 
unholy  as  they  considered  them  to  be. 

The  Arab  arose  from  the  earth,  on  which  he  had  pros- 
trated himself,  and,  walking  into  the  hut  where  the  patient  lay 
extended,  he  drew  a  sponge  from  a  small  silver  box,  dipped 
perhaps  in  some  aromatic  distillation  ;  for  when  he  put  it  to 
the  sleeper's  nose,  he  sneezed,  awoke  and  looked  wildly 
around.  He  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  he  sat  up  almost 
naked  on  his  couch,  the  bones  and  cartilages  as  visible  though 
the  surface  of  his  skin  as  if  they  had  never  been  clothed 
with  flesh  ;  his  face  was  long,  and  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
but  his  eye,  though  it  wandered  at  first,  became  gradually 
more  settled.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  his 
dignified  visitors,  for  he  attempted  feebly  to  pull  the  covering 
from  his  head,  in  token  of  reverence,  as  he  inquired,  in  a 
subdued  and  submissive  voice,  for  his  master. 

"  Do  you  know  us,  vassal  ?"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland. 

"  Not  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  squired  faintly. 
"  My  sleep  has  been  long  and  full  of  dreams.  Yet  I  know 
that  you  are  a  great  English  lord,  as  seemeth  by  the  red 
cross,  and  this  a  holy  prelate,  whose  blessing  I  crave  on  me 
a  poor  sinner." 

(i  Thou  hast  it :  Benedictio  Domini  sit  voMscum,"  said  the 
prelate,  makiug  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  without  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  patient's  bed. 

"  Your  eyes  witness,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  the  fever  hath 
been  subdued  :  he  speaks  with  calmness  and  recollection, 
his  pulse  beats  composedly  as  yours — try  its  pulsations 
yourself." 

The  prelate  declined  the  experiment ;  but  Thomas  of 
Gilsland,  more  determined  on  making  the  trial,  did  so,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  fever  was  indeed  gone. 

"  This  is  most  wonderful,"  said  the  knight,  looking  to 
the  bishop  :  "  the  man  is  assuredly  cured.  I  must  conduct 
this  mediciner  presently  to  King  Richard's  tent.  What 
thinks  your  reverence  ?  " 

"  Stay,  let  me  finish  one  cure  ere  I  commence  another," 
said  the  Arab  ;  "  I  will  pass  with  you  when  I  have  given  my 
patient  the  second  cup  of  this  most  holy  elixir." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cup,  and  filling  it  with 
water  from  a  gourd  which  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  next  drew 
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forth  a  small  silken  bag  made  of  network,  twisted  with  silver, 
the  contents  of  which  the  bystanders  could  not  discover,  and 
immersing  it  in  the  cup,  continued  to  watch  it  in  silence 
during  the  space  five  minutes.  It  seemed  to  the  spectators 
as  if  some  effervescence  took  place  during  the  operation ; 
but  if  so,  it  instantly  subsided. 

"  Drink,"  said  the  physician  to  the  sick  man  ;  "  sleep,  and 
awaken  free  from  malady." 

"And  with  this  simple-seeming  draught  thou  will  under- 
take to  cure  a  monarch  ?  "  said  the  Bishop  of  Tyre. 

"  I  have  cured  a  beggar,  as  you  may  behold,"  replied  the 
sage.  "  Are  the  kings  of  Frangistan  made  of  other  clay  than 
the  meanest  of  their  subjeets  ?  " 

"  Let  us  have  him  presently  to  the  King,"  said  the  Baron 
of  Gilsland.  "He  hath  shown  that  he  possesses  the  secret 
which  may  restore  his  health.  If  he  fails  to  exercise  it,  I 
will  put  himself  past  the  power  of  medicine." 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hut,  the  sick  man,  raising 
his  voice  as  much  as  his  weakness  permitted,  exclaimed, 
"Reverend  father,  noble  knight,  and  you,  kind  leech,  if  you 
would  have  me  sleep  and  recover,  tell  me  in  charity  what  is 
become  of  my  dear  master  ?  " 

"  He  is  upon  a  distant  expedition,  friend,"  replied  the  prel- 
ate— "on  an  honorable  embassy,  which  may  detain  him  for 
some  days." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  why  deceive  the  poor 
fellow  ?  Friend,  thy  master  has  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
you  will  presently  see  him." 

The  invalid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  his  wasted  hands 
to  heaven,  and,  resisting  no  longer  the  soporiferous  operation 
of  the  elixir,  sunk  down  in  a  gentle  sleep. 

"  You  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the 
prelate  :  "  a  soothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for  a  sick-room  than 
Ian  unpleasing  truth." 

I  "  How  mean  you,  my  reverend  lord?"  said  De  Vaux, 
hastily.  "  Think  you  I  would  tell  a  falsehood  to  save  the 
lives  of  a  dozen  such  as  he  ?" 

"  You  said,"  replied  the  bishop,  with  manifest  symptoms  of 
alarm — "  you  said  the  esquire's  master  was  returned — he,  I 
mean,  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  ?" 

"  And  he  is  returned,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  I  spoke  with  him 
but  a  few  hours  since.  This  learned  leech  came  in  his  com- 
pany." 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to  me  r 
said  the  bishop,  in  evident  perturbation. 
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'•  Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had 
returned  in  company  with  the  physician  ?  I  thought  J  had/' 
replied  De  Vaux,  carelessly  ;  "  but  what  signified  his  return 
to  the  skill  of  the  physician  or  the  cure  of  his  Majesty  ?" 

"  Much,  Sir  Thomas — it  signified  much,"  said  the  bishop, 
clenching  his  hands,  pressing  his  foot  against  the  earth,  and 
giving  signs  of  impatience,  as  if  in  an  involuntary  manner. 
m(  But  where  can  he  be  gone  now,  this  same  knight  ?  God 
be  with  us — here  may  be  some  fatal  errors  ! " 

"  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,"  said  De  Vaux,  not  with- 
out wonder  at  the  bishop's  emotion,  "  can  probably  tell  us 
whither  his  master  has  gone." 

The  lad  was  summoned,  and,  in  a  language  nearly  incom- 
prehensible to  them,  gave  them  at  length  to  understand  that 
an  officer  had  summoned  his  master  to  the  royal  tent,  some 
time  before  their  arrival  at  that  of  his  master.  The  anxiety 
of  the  bishop  appeared  to  rise  to  the  highest,  and  became 
evident  to  De  Vaux,  though  neither  an  acute  observer  nor  of 
a  suspicious  temper.  But  with  his  anxiety  seemed  to  increase 
his  wish  to  keep  it  subdued  and  unobserved.  He  took  a 
hasty  leave  of  De  Vaux,  who  looked  after  him  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and,  after  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  in  silent  wonder, 
proceeded  to  conduct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent  of 
King  Ki chard 
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This  is  the  prince  of  leeches  :  fever,  plague, 

Cold  rheum,  and  hot  podagra,  do  but  look  on  him, 

And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured  sinews. 

Anonymous. 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland  walked  with  slow  step  aiul  an  anxious 
countenance  toward  the  royal  pavilion.  lie  had  much  diffi- 
dence of  his  own  capacity,  except  in  a  field  of  battle,  and, 
conscious  of  no  very  acute  intellect,  was  usually  contented  to 
wonder  at  circumstances  which  a  man  of  livelier  imagination 
would  have  endeavored  to  investigate  and  understand,  or  at 
least  would  have  made  the  subject  of  speculation.  But  it 
seemed  very  extraordinary,  even  to  him,  that  the  attention 
of  the  bishop  should  have  been  at  once  abstracted  from  all 
reflection  on  the  marvelous  cure  which  they  had  witnessed, 
and  upon  the  probability  it  afforded  of  Richard  being  restored 
to  health,  by  what  seemed  a  very  trivial  piece  of  information, 
announcing  the  motions  of  a  beggarly  Scottish  knight,  than 
whom  Thomas  of  Gilsland  knew  nothing  within  the  circle  of 
gentle  blood  more  unimportant  or  contemptible  ;  and,  despite 
his  usual  habit  of  passively  beholding  passing  events,  the 
baron's  spirit  toiled  with  unwonted  attempts  to  form  conjec- 
tures on  the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  at  once  to  him,  that  the  whole 
might  be  a  conspiracy  against  King  Richard,  formed  within 
the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  to  which  the  bishop,  who  was  by 
some  represented  as  a  politic  and  unscrupulous  person,  was 
not  unlikely  to  hate  been  accessary.  It  was  true  that,  in  his 
own  opinion,  there  existed  no  character  so  perfect  as  that  of 
his  master  ;  for  Richard  being  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  the 
chief  of  Christian  leader,',  and  obeying  in  all  points  the  com- 
mands of  Holy  Church,  De  Vaux's  ideas  of  perfection  went 
no  farther.  Still  he  knew  that,  however  unworthily,  it  had 
been  always  his  master's  fate  to  draw  as  much  reproach  and 
dislike  as  honor  and  attachment  from  the  display  of  his  great 
qualities  ;  and  that  in  the  very  cam]),  and  amongst  those 
princes  bound  byoaih  to  the  Crusade,  were  many  who  would 
have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  vietorv  over  the   Saracens  to  tho 
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pleasure  of  ruining,  or  at  least  of  humbling,  Richard  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  AVhercforc,"  said  the  baron  to  himself,  "  it  is  in  no  sense 
impossible  that  this  El  Hakim,  with  this  his  cure,  or  seeming 
cure,  wrought  on  the  body  of  his  Scottish  squire,  may  mean 
nothing  but  a  trick,  to  which  he  of  the  Leopard  may  be 
accessary,  and  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,  prelate  as  he  is, 
may  have  some  share." 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  reconciled 
with  the  alarm  manifested  by  the  bishop,  on  learning  that, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  Scottish  knight  had  suddenly 
returned  to  the  Crusaders'  camp.  But  De  Vaux  was  in- 
fluenced only  by  his  general  prejudices,  which  dictated  to 
him  the  assured  belief  that  a  wily  Italian  priest,  a  false- 
hearted Scot,  and  an  infidel  physician  formed  a  set  of  ingre- 
dients from  which  all  evil,  and  no  good,  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
tracted, lie  resolved,  however,  to  lay  his  scruples  bluntly 
before  the  King,  of  whose  judgment  he  had  nearly  as  high 
an  opinion  as  of  his  valor. 

Meantime,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary  to  the 
suppositions  which  Thomas  de  Vaux  had  entertained.  Scarce 
had  he  left  the  royal  pavilion,  when,  betwixt  the  impatience 
of  the  fever  and  that  which  was  natural  to  his  disposition, 
Richard  began  to  murmur  at  his  delay,  and  express  an  earn- 
est desire  for  his  return.  He  had  seen  enough  to  try  to  reason 
himself  out  of  this  irritation,  which  greatly  increased  his 
bodily  malady.  He  wearied  his  attendants  by  demanding 
from  them  amusements,  and  the  breviary  of  the  priest,  the 
romance  of  the  clerk,  even  the  harp  of  his  favorite  minstrel, 
were  had  recourse  to  in  vain.  At  length,  some  two  hours 
before  sundown,  and  long,  therefore,  ere  he  could  expect  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  process  of  the  cure  which  the 
Moor  or  Arabian  had  undertaken,  he  sent,  as  we  have  already 
heard,  a  messenger  commanding  the  attendance  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Leopard,  determined  to  soothe  his  impatience  by  ob- 
taining from  Sir  Kenneth  a  more  particular  account  cf  the 
cause  of  his  absence  from  the  camp,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  meeting  with  this  celebrated  physician. 

The  Scottish  knight,  thus  summoned,  entered  the  royal 
presence  as  one  who  was  no  stranger  to  such  scenes.  He  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  King  of  England,  even  by  sight,  al- 
though, tenacious  of  his  rank,  as  devout  in  the  adoration  of 
the  lady  of  his  secret  heart,  he  had  never  been  absent  on  those 
occasions  when  the  munificence  and  hospitality  of  England 
opened  the  court  of  its  monarch  to  all  who  held  a  certain  rank 
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in  chivalry.  The  King  gazed  fixedly  on  Sir  Kenneth  ap- 
proaching his  bedside,  while  the  knight  bent  his  knee  for  a 
moment,  then  arose  and  stood  before  him,  as  became  an  officer 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  in  a  posture  of  deference, 
but  not  of  subservience  or  humility. 

"  Thy  name,"  said  the  King,  i '  is  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard. 
From  whom  hadst  thou  degree  of  knighthood  ?" 

"  I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland,"  replied  the  Scot. 

"  A  weapon,"  said  the  King,  "  well  worthy  to  confer 
honor,  nor  has  it  been  laid  on  an  undeserving  shoulder. 
We  have  seen  thee  bear  thyself  knightly  and  valiantly  in 
press  of  battle,  when  most  need  there  was  ;  and  thou  hadst 
not  been  yet  to  learn  that  thy  deserts  were  known  to  us,  but 
that  thy  presumption  in  other  points  has  been  such  that  thy 
services  can  challenge  no  better  reward  than  that  of  pardon 
for  thy  transgression.     What  sayst  thou — ha  ?  " 

Kenneth  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  express 
himself  distinctly,  the  consciousness  of  his  too  ambitious  love, 
and  the  keen  falcon  glance  with  which  Cceur-de-Lion  seemed 
to  penetrate  his  inmost  soul,  combining  to  disconcert  him. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "although  soldiers  should 
obey  command,  and  vassals  be  respectful  towards  their  supe- 
riors, we  might  forgive  a  brave  knight  greater  offense  than 
the  keeping  a  simple  hound,  though  it  were  contrary  to  our 
express  public  ordinance." 

Richard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face,  beheld,  and 
beholding  smiled  inwardly  at,  the  relief  produced  by  the  turn 
he  had  given  to  his  general  accusation. 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "your  Majesty 
must  be  good  to  us  poor  gentlemen  of  Scotland  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  are  far  from  home,  scant  of  revenues,  and  cannot 
support  ourselves  as  your  wealthy  nobles,  who  have  credit  of 
the  Lombards.  The  Saracens  shall  feel  our  blows  the  harder 
that  we  eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison  from  time  to  time  with 
our  herbs  and  barley-cakes." 

"It  skills  not  asking  my  leave,"  said  Richard,  "since 
Thomas  de  Yaux,  who  doth,  like  all  around  me,  that  which 
is  fittest  in  his  own  eyes,  hath  already  given  thee  permission 
for  hunting  and  hawking." 

"  For  hunting  only,  and  please  you,"  said  the  Scot  ;  "  but, 
if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  indulge  me  with  the  privilege  of 
hawking  also,  and  you  list  to  trust  me  with  a  falcon  on  fist, 
I  trust  1  could  supply  your  royal  mess  with  some  choice 
water-fowl." 
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I  dread  mo,  if  thou   battel  but  the  falcon/'  saii   the 
King-,  "  thou  woiildst  scarce  wait  for  the  permigfiian.     1  wot 

well  ib  is  said  abroad  that  we  of  the  line  of  Anjou  resent 
offense  against  our  forest  laws  as  highly  as  we  would  do 
treason  against  our  crown.  To  brave  and  worthy  men,  how- 
ever, we  could  pardon  either  misdemeanor.  But  enough  of 
this.  1  desire  to  know  of  you,  sir  knight,  wherefore,  and 
by  whose  authority,  you  took  this  recent  journey  to  the 
wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Engaddi  ?" 

"  By  order/'  replied  the  knight,  "  of  the  council  of  the 
princes  of  the  holy  Crusade." 

"And  how  dared  any  one  to  give  such  an  order,  when  I — 
not  the  least,  surelv,  in  the  league — was  unacquainted  with 
it?" 

"  It  was  not  my  part,  please  your  Highness,"  said  the  Scot, 
<(  to  inquire  into  such  particulars.  lam  a  soldier  of  the 
Cross — serving,  doubtless,  for  the  present,  under  your  High- 
nesses banner,  and  proud  of  the  permission  to  do  so  ;  but 
still  one  wb$  hath  takeii  on  him  the  holy  symbol  for  the 
rights  of  Christianity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  bound,  therefore,  to  obey,  without  question,  the 
orders  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  by  whom  the  blessed  enter- 
prise is  directed.  That  indisposition  should  seclude,  I  trust 
for  but  a  short  time,  your  Highness  from  their  councils,  in 
which  you  had  so  potential  a  voice,  I  must  lament  with  all 
Christendom  ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  I  mnst  obey  those  on  whom 
the  lawful  right  of  command  devolves,  or  set  but  an  evil 
example  in  the  Christian  camp." 

"  Thou  say'st  well,"  said  King  Richard  ;  "  and  the  blame 
rests  not  with  thee,  but  with  those  with  whom,  when  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  raise  me  from  this  accursed  bed  of  pain  and 
inactivity,  I  hope  to  reckon  roundly.  What  was  the  purport 
of  thy  message  ?" 

"  Methinks,  and  please  your  Highness,"  replied  Sir  Ken- 
neth, '*  that  were  best  asked  of  those  who  sent  me,  and  who 
can  render  the  reasons  of  mine  errand  ;  whereas,  I  can  only 
tell  its  outward  form  and  purport." 

u  Palter  not  with  me,  Sir  Scot ;  it  were  ill  for  thy  safety," 
said  the  irritable  monarch. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight  firmly,  "  I  cast 
behind  me  as  a  regardless  thing  when  I  vowed  myself  to  this 
enterprise,  looking  rather  to  my  immortal  welfare  than  to 
that  which  concerns  my  earthly  body." 

"By  the  mass,"  said  King  Richard,  "thou  art  a  brave 
fellow  !     Hark    thee,    sir    kuight,    I    love    the    Scottish 
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people  :  they  are  hardy,  though  dogged  and  stubborn,  and, 
1  think,  true  men  in  the  main,  though  the  necessity  of  state 
has  sometimes  constrained  them  to  fee  dissemblers.  1  deserve 
some  love  at  their  hand,  for  I  have  voluntarily  done  what 
they  could  not  by  arms  have  extorted  from  me,  any  more 
than  from  my  predecessors  :  1  have  re-established  the  for- 
tresses of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  which  lay  in  pledge  to 
England  ;  I  have  restored  your  ancient  boundaries  ;  and, 
dually,  I  have  renounced  a  claim  to  homage  upon  the  crown 
of  England,  which  I  thought  unjustly  forced  on  you.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  honorable  and  independent  friends, 
where  former  kings  of  England  attempted  only  to  compel 
unwilling  and  rebellious  vassals." 

"  All  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth, bowing — a  all  this  you  have  done,  by  your  royal  treaty 
with  our  sovereign  at  Canterbury.  Therefore  have  you  me, 
and  many  better  Scottish  men,  making  war  against  the  in- 
fidels, under  your  banners,  who  would  else  have  been  ravag- 
ing your  frontiers  in  England.  If  their  numbers  are  now 
few,  it  is  because  their  lives  have  been  freely  waged  and 
wasted." 

"  I  grant  it  true,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  for  the  good  offices 
4  I  have  done  your  land,  I  require  you  to  remember  that,  as  a 
principal  member  of  the  Christian  league,  I  have  a  right  to 
know  the  negotiations  of  my  confederates.  Do  me,  there- 
fore, the  justice  to  tell  me  what  I  have  a  title  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  I  am  certain  to  know  more  truly 
from  you  than  from  others." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  thus  conjured,  I  will  speak 
the  truth  ;  for  I  well  believe  that  your  purposes  towards  the 
principal  object  of  our  expedition  are  single-hearted  and 
honest,  and  it  is  more  than  I  dare  warrant  for  others  of  the 
Holy  League.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  know,  my  charge 
was  to  propose,  through  the  medium  of  the  hermit  of  Kn- 
•raddi,  a  holy  man,  respected  and  protected  by  Saladiu  him- 
self  " 

"A  continuation  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Richard, 
hastily  interrupting  him. 

f1  No,  by  St.  Andrew,  my  liege,"  said  the  Scottish  knight ; 
"  but  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  pence,  and  the  withdraw- 
ing our  armies  from  Palestine." 

"St.  George  !"  said  Richard,  in  astonishment.  "  111  as  I 
have  justly  thought  of  them,  1  could  not  have  dreamed  they 
would  have  humbled  themselves  to  such  dishonor.  Speak, 
Sir  Kennelh,  with  what  will  did  you  carry  such  a  message  ?" 
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"With  right  good  will,  my  lord/' said  Kenneth  ;" be- 
cause, when  we  had  lost  our  noble  leader,  under  whose  guid- 
ance alone  I  looked  for  victory,  I  saw  none  who  could  suc- 
ceed him  likely  to  lead  us  to  conquest,  and  I  accounted  it 
well  in  such  circumstances  to  avoid  defeat." 

"  And  on  what  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace  to  be 
contracted  ?"  said  King  Richard,  painfully  suppressing  the 
passion  with  which  his  heart  was  almost  bursting. 

u  These  were  not  entrusted  to  me,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard.  "  I  delivered  them  sealed 
to  the  hermit." 

"  And  for  what  hold  you  this  reverend  hermit — for  fool, 
madman,  traitor,  or  saint  ?  "  said  Eichard. 

"  His  folly,  sire,"  replied  the  shrewd  Scottishman,  ' '  I  hold 
to  be  assumed  to  win  favor  and  reverence  from  the  Paynim- 
rie,  who  regard  madmen  as  the  inspired  of  Heaven  ;  at  least 
it  seemed  to  me  as  exhibited  only  occasionally,  and  not  as 
mixing,  like  natural  folly,  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
mind." 

"  Shrewdly  replied,"  said  the  monarch,  throwing  himself 
back  on  his  couch,  from  which  he  had  half-raised  himself. 
"Now  of  his  penitence  ?" 

"  His  penitence,"  continued  Kenneth,  "  appears  to  me 
sincere,  and  the  fruits  of  remorse  for  some  dreadful  crime, 
for  which  he  seems,  in  his  own  opinion,  condemned  to  repro- 
bation." 

"And  for  his  policy  ?"  said  King  Richard. 

"  Methinks,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "  he  de- 
spairs of  the  security  of  Palestine,  as  of  his  own  salvation,  by 
any  means  short  of  a  miracle — at  least,  since  the  arm  of 
Eichard  of  England  hath  ceased  to  strike  for  it." 

"  And  therefore  the  coward  policy  of  this  hermit  is  like 
that  of  these  miserable  princes,  who,  forgetful  of  their 
knighthood  and  their  faith,  are  only  resolved  and  determined 
when  the  question  is  retreat,  and,  rather  than  go  forward 
against  an  armed  Saracen,  would  trample  in  their  flight  over 
a  dying  ally." 

"Might  I  so  far  presume,  my  Lord  King,"  said  the  Scot- 
tish knight,  "this  discourse  but  heats  your  disease,  the 
enemy  from  which  Christendom  dreads  more  evil  than  from 
armed  hosts  of  infidels." 

The  countenance  of  King  Eichard  was,  indeed,  more 
flushed,  and  his  actions  became  more  feverishly  vehement, 
as,  with  clenched  hand,  expanded  arm,  and  flashing  eyes,  he 
seemed  at  once  to  suffer  under  bodily  pain  and  at  the  same 
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time  under  vexation  of  mind,  while  his  high  spirit  led  him 
to  speak  on,  as  if  in  contempt  ef  both. 

"  You  can  flatter,  sir  knight/'  he  said,  "  but  you  escape 
me  not.  I  must  know  more  from  you  than  you  have  yet  told 
me.     Saw  you  my  royal  consort  when  at  Engaddi  ?" 

"  To  my  knowledge — no,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth, 
with  considerable  perturbation  ;  for  he  remembered  the  mid- 
night procession  in  the  chapel  of  the  rocks. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  the  King,  in  a  sterner  voice,  "  whether 
you  were  not  in  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  at  Engaddi, 
and  there  saw  Berengaria,  Queen  of  England,  and  the  ladies 
of  her  court,  who  went  thither  on  pilgrimage  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  will  speak  the  truth  as 
in  the  confessional.  In  a  subterranean  chapel,  to  which  the 
anchorite  conducted  me,  I  beheld  a  choir  of  ladies  do  homage 
to  a  relic  of  the  highest  sanctity ;  but  as  I  saw  not  their 
faces,  nor  heard  their  voices,  unless  in  the  hymns  which  they 
chanted,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  Queen  of  England  was  of 
the  bevy." 

"  And  was  there  no  one  of  these  ladies  known  to  you  ?  " 

Sir  Kenneth  stood  silent. 

"I  ask  you,"  said  Eichard,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
"  as  a  knight  and  a  gentleman — and  I  shall  know  by  your 
answer  how  you  value  either  character — did  you,  or  did  you 
not,  know  any  lady  amongst  that  band  of  worshipers  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  not  without  much  hesitation, 
"I  might  guess." 

"  And  I  also  may  guess,"  said  the  King,  frowning  sternly  ; 
"  but  it  is  enough.  Leopard  as  you  are,  sir  knight,  beware 
tempting  the  lion's  paw.  Harkye,  to  become  enamored  of 
the  moon  would  be  but  an  act  of  folly  ;  but  to  leap  from  the 
battlements  of  a  lofty  tower,  in  the  wild  hope  of  coming 
within  her  sphere,  were  self-destructive  madness." 

At  this  moment  some  bustling  was  heard  in  the  outer 
apartment,  and  the  King,  hastily  changing  to  his  more  nat- 
ural manner,  said,  "  Enough — begone — speed  to  De  Vaux, 
and  send  him  hither  with  the  Arabian  physician.  My  life 
for  the  faith  of  the  Soldan  !  Would  he  but  abjure  his  false 
law,  I  would  aid  him  with  my  sword  to  drive  this  scum  of 
French  and  Austrians  from  his  dominions,  and  think  Pales- 
tine as  well  ruled  by  him  as  when  her  kings  were  anointed  by 
the  decree  of  Heaven  itself." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  retired,  and  presently  after- 
wards the  chamberlain  announced  a  deputation  from  the 
council,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  the  Majesty  of  England, 
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'•  It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living'  yet,"  wa3  his 
reply.     "  Who  are  the  reverend  ambassadors  ?" 

"The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat." 

"  Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  sick-beds/' said  Rich- 
ard ;  u  yet  had  Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by  his  couch  long 
since.  Joceline,  lay  me  the  couch  more  fairly,  it  is  tumbled 
like  a  stormy  sea  ;  reach  me  yonder  steel  mirror  :  pass  a 
comb  through  my  hair  and  board — they  look,  indeed,  lfker  a 
lion's  marie  than  a  Christian  man's  locks  ;  bring  water." 

«  My  lord,'  said  the  trembling  chamberlain,  "  the  leeches 
say  that  cold  water  may  be  fatal." 

"  To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches  ! "  replied  the  monarch  ; 
«« if  they  cannot  cure  me,  think  you  I  will  allow  them  to  tor- 
ment me?  There,  then,"  he  said,  after  having  made  his 
ablutions,  "  admit  the  worshipful  envoys  ;  they  will  now,  1 
think,  scarcely  see  that  disease  has  made  Richard  negligent 
of  his  person." 

The  celebrated  Master  of  the  Templars  was  a  tall,  thin, 
war-worn  man,  with  a  slow  yet  penetrating  eye,  and  a  brow 
on  which  a  thousand  dark  intrigues  had  stamped  a  portion 
of  their  obscurity.  At  the  head  of  that  singular  body,  to 
whom  their  order  was  everything  and  their  individuality 
nothing  ;  seeking  the  advancement  of  its  power,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  that  very  religion  which  the  fraternity  were  origi- 
nally associated  to  protect ;  accused  of  heresy  and  witchcraft, 
although  by  their  character  Christian  priests ;  suspected  of 
secret  league  with  the  Soldan,  though  by  oath  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Temple  or  its  recovery— the  whole 
order,  and  the  whole  personal  character  of  its  commander,  or 
Grand  Master,  was  a  riddle,  at  the  exposition  of  which  most 
men  shuddered.  The  Grand  Master  was  dressed  in  his  white 
robes  of  solemnity,  and  he  bare  the  abacus,  a  mystic  staf^of 
office,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  has  given  rise  to  such  sin- 
gular conjectures  and  commentaries,  leading  to  suspicions 
that  this  celebrated  fraternity  of  Christian  knights  were  em- 
bodied under  the  foulest  symbols  of  paganism. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  had  a  much  more  pleasing  exterior 
than  the  dark  and  mysterious  priest-soldier  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.  He  was  a  handsome  man  of  middle  age,  or 
something  past  that  term,  bold  in  the  field,  sagacious  in 
council,  gay  and  gallant  in  times  of  festivity  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,"  he  was  generally  accused  of  versatility,  of  a  nar- 
now  and  selfish  ambition,  of  a  desire  to  extend  his  own  prin- 
cipality, without  regard  to  the  weal  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
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Palestine,  and  of  seeking  his  own  interests  by  private  negoti- 
ations with  Saladiu,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Christian 
leaguers. 

When  the  usual  salutations  had  been  made  by  these  dig- 
nitaries, and  courteously  returned  by  King  Richard,  the 
M&rquia  of  Monsterrat  commenced  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  their  visit,  sent,  as  he  said  they  were,  by  the 
anxious  kings  and  princes  who  composed  the  council  of  the 
Crusaders,  "to  inquire  into  the  health  of  their  magnani- 
mous ally,  the  valiant  King  of  England. " 

"  We  know  the  importance  in  which  the  princes  of  the 
council  hold  our  health,"  replied  the  English  king;  'f  and 
are  well  aware  how  much  they  must  have  suffered  by  sup- 
pressing all  curiosity  concerning  it  for  fourteen  days,  for 
fear,  doubtless,  of  aggravating  our  disorder,  by  showing 
their  anxiety  regarding  the  event." 

The  flow  of  the  Marquis's  eloquence  being  checked,  and 
he  himself  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  this  reply,  his 
more  austere  companion  took  up  the  thread  of  the  conver- 
sation, and,  with  as  much  dry  and  brief  gravity  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  presence  which  he  addressed,  informed  the 
King  that  they  came  from  the  council,  to  pray,  in  the  name 
of  Christendom,  "that  he  would  not  suffer  his  health  to  be 
tampered  with  by  an  infidel  physician,  said  to  be  despatched 
by  Saladin,  until  the  council  had  taken  measures  to  remove 
or  confirm  the  suspicion  which  they  at  present  conceived 
did  attach  itself  to  the  mission  of  such  a  person." 

"  Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  and  Valiant  Order  of  Knights 
Templars,  and  you,  Most  Noble  Marquis  of  Montserrat," 
replied  Richard,  "  if  it  please  you  to  retire  into  the  adjoining 
pavilion,  you  shall  presently  see  what  account  we  make  of 
the  tender  remonstrances  of  our  royal  and  princely  colleagues 
in  this  religious  warfare." 

The  Marquis  and  Grand  Master  retired  accordingly  ;  nor 
had  they  been  many  minutes  in  the  outward  pavilion  when 
the  Eastern  physician  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Baron  of 
Cilsland  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland.  The  baron,  however, 
was  a  little  later  of  entering  the  tent  than  the  other  two,  stop- 
ping, perchance,  to  issue  some  orders  to  the  warders  without. 

As  the  Arabian  physician  entered,  he  made  his  obeisance, 
after  the  Oriental  fashion,  to  the  Marquis  and  Crand  ?*; 
whose  dignity  was  apparent,  both  from  their  appearance  and 
their  bearing.  The  (irand  MJaster  returned  the  salutation 
with  an  expression  of  disdainful  coldness,  the  Marquis  with 
the  popular  courtesy  which  he  hahi'  ually  practised  to  men 
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of  every  rank  and  nation.  There  was  a  pause  ;  for  the  Scot- 
tish knight,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  De  Yaux,  presumed 
not,  of  his  own  authority,  to  enter  the  tent  of  the  King  of 
England,  and,  during  this  interval,  the  Grand  Master  sternly 
demanded  of  the  Moslem,  "Infidel,  hast  thou  the  courage 
to  practise  thine  art  upon  the  person  of  an  anointed  sover- 
eign of  the  Christian  host  ?" 

"  The  sun  of  Allah,"  answered  the  sage,  "shines  on  the 
Nazarene  as  well  as  on  the  true  believer,  and  His  servant 
dare  make  no  distinction  betwixt  them,  when  called  on  to 
exercise  the  art  of  healing." 

"Misbelieving  Hakim,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "or 
whatsoever  they  call  thee  for  an  unbaptized  slave  of  dark- 
ness, dost  thou  well  know  that  thou  shalt  be  torn  asunder 
by  wild  horses  should  King  Richard  die  under  thy  charge  ?  9i 

"That  were  hard  justice,"  answered  the  physician,  "see- 
ing that  I  can  but  use  human  means,  and  that  the  issue  is 
written  in  the  book  of  light." 

"Nay,  reverend  and  valiant  Grand  Master,"  said  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  "  consider  that  this  learned  man  is 
not  acquainted  with  our  Christian  order,  adopted  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  for  the  safety  of  His  anointed.  Be  it  known  to 
thee,  grave  physician,  whose  skill  we  doubt  not;  that  ^rour 
wisest  course  is  to  repair  to  the  presence  of  the  illustrious 
council  of  our  Holy  League,  and  there  to  give  account  and 
reckoning  to  such  wise  and  learned  leeches  as  they  shall  nom- 
inate, concerning  your  means  of  process  and  cure  of  this 
illustrious  patient;  so  shall  you  escape  all  the  danger, 
which,  rashly  taking  such  a  high  matter  upon  your  sole 
answer,  you  may  else  most  likely  incur." 

"  My  lords,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  I  understand  you  well. 
But  knowledge  hath  its  champions  as  well  as  your  military 
art,  nay,  hath  sometimes  had  its  martyrs  as  well  as  religion. 
I  have  the  command  of  my  sovereign,  the  Soldan  Salad  in, 
to  heal  this  Nazarene  king,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Prophet,  I  will  obey  his  commands.  If  I  fail,  ye  wear 
swords  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  faithful,  and  1  proffer 
my  body  to  your  weapons.  But  I  will  not  reason  with  one 
uncircumcised  upon  the  virtue  of  the  medicines  of  which  1 
have  obtained  knowledge  through  the  grace  of  the  Prophet, 
and  I  pray  you  interpose  no  delay  between  me  and  my 
office." 

"Who  talks  of  delay  ?"  said  the  Baron  de  Yaux,  hastily 
entering  the  tent ;  "  we  have  had  but  too  much  already.  I 
salute  you,  my  Lord  of  Montserrat,  and  you,  valiant  Grand 
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Master.     But  I  must  presently  pass  with  this  learned  phy- 
sician to  the  bedside  of  my  master." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  Norman-French,  or  the 
language  of  Oui,  as  it  was  then  called,  "  are  you  well  advised 
that  we  came  to  expostulate,  on  the  part  of  the  council  of 
the  monarchs  and  princes  of  the  Crusade,  against  the  risk 
,  of  permitting  an  infidel  and  Eastern  physician  to  tamper 
[with  a  health  so  valuable  as  that  of  your  master  King 
Richard  ?" 

"  Noble  Lord  Marquis,"  replied  the  Englishman,  bluntly, 
"  I  can  neither  use  many  words  nor  do  I  delight  in  listening 
to  them,  moreover,  I  am  much  more  ready  to  believe  what 
my  eyes  have  seen  than  what  my  ears  have  heard.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  heathen  can  cure  the  sickness  of  King 
Richard,  and  I  believe  and  trust  he  will  labor  to  do  so. 
Time  is  precious.  If  Mohammed — may  God's  curse  be  on 
him  ! — stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  with  such  fair  purpose 
as  this  Adonbec  el  Hakim  entertains,  I  would  hold  it  sin 
to  delay  him  for  a  minute.     So,  give  ye  gode'n,  my  lords." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  "  the  King  him- 
self said  we  should  be  present  when  this  same  physician  dealt 
upon  him." 

The  baron  whispered  the  chamberlain,  probably  to  know 
whether  the  Marquis  spoke  truly,  and  then  replied,  "My 
lords,  if  you  T  111  hold  your  patience,  you  are  welcome  to 
enter  with  u«  ;  but  if  you  interrupt,  by  action  or  threat,  this 
accomplished  physician  in  his  duty,  be  it  known  that,  with- 
out respect  to  your  high  quality,  I  will  enforce  your  absence 
from  Richard's  tent ;  for  know,  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the 
virtue  of  this  man's  medicines,  that  were  Richard  himself  to 
refuse  them,  by  Our  Lady  of  Lanercost,  I  thiuk  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  force  him  to  take  the  means  of  his  cure 
whether  he  would  or  no.     Move  onward,  El  Hakim." 

The  last  word  was  spoken  in  the  lingua  franca,  and  in- 
stantly obeyed  by  the  physician.  The  (irand  Master  looked 
grimly  on  the  unceremonious  old  soldier,  but,  on  exchang- 
ing a  glance  with  the  Marquis,  smoothed  his  frowning  brow 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  both  followed  De  Vaux  and  the 
Arabian  into  the  inner  tent,  where  Richard  lay  expecting 
them  with  that  impatience  with  which  the  sick  man  watches 
the  step  of  his  physician.  Sir  Kenneth,  whose  attendance 
seemed  neither  asked  nor  prohibited,  felt  himself  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  entitled  to  follow  these 
high  dignitaries,  but,  conscious  of  his  inferior  power  and 
rank,  remained  aloof  during  the  scene  which  took  place. 
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Kichard,  when  they  entered  his  apartment,  immediately 
exclaimed,  "  So  !io  !  a  goodly  fellowship  conic  to  see  Richard 
take  his  leap  in  the  dark.  My  noble  allies,  I  greet  yon  as 
the  representatives  of  our  assembled  league  ;  Richard  will 
;i;;ain  be  amongst  you  in  his  former  fashion,  or  ye  shall  bear 
to  the  grave  what  is  left  of  him.  De  Vaux,  lives  he  or  dies 
lie,  thou  hast  the  thanks  of  thy  prince.  There  is  yet  another 
— but  this  fever  hath  wasted  my  eyesight.  What,  the  bold 
Scot,  who  would  climb  Heaven  without  a  ladder  ?  He  is  wel- 
come too.     Come,  sir  Hakim,  to  the  work  —  to  the  work." 

The  physieian,  who  had  already  informed  himself  of  the 
various  symptoms  of  the  King's  illness,  now  felt  his  pulse 
for  a  long  time,  and  with  deep  attention,  while  all  around 
stood  silent  and  in  breathless  expectation.  The  sage  next 
filled  a  cup  with  spring  water,  and  dipped  into  it  the  small 
red  purse,  which,  as  formerly,  he  took  from  his  bosom. 
When  he  seemed  to  think  it  sufficiently  medicated,  he  was 
about  to  offer  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  prevented  him,  by 
saying,  "  Hold  an  instant.  Thou  hast  felt  my  pulse,  let  me 
lav  my  finger  on  thine.  I  too,  as  becomes  a  good  knight, 
know  something  of  thine  art." 
4  The  Arabian  yielded  his  hand  without  hesitation,  and  his 
long  slender  dark  fingers  were,  for  an  instant,  inclosed,  and 
almost  buried,  in  the  large  enfoldment  of  King  Richard's 
hand. 

"  His  blood  beats  calm  as  an  infant's,"  said  the  King ; 
"so  throb  not  theirs  who  poison  princes.  De  Vaux, 
whether  we  live  or  die,  dismiss  this  Hakim  with  honor  and 
safety.  Commend  us,  friend,  to  the  noble  Saladin.  Should 
I  die,  it  is  without  doubt  of  his  faith  ;  should  I  live,  it  will 
be  to  thank  him  as  a  warrior  would  desire  to  be  thanked." 

He  then  raised  himself  in  bed,  took  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
and,  turning  to  the  Marquis  and  the  Grand  Master — "  Mark 
what  I  say,  and  let  my  royal  brethren  pledge  me  in  C}'prus 
wine — '.To  the  immortal  honor  of  the  first  Crusader  who 
shall  striKeTlance  or  sword  on  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  to 
the  shame  and  eternal  infamy  of  whomsoever  shall  turn 
back  from  the  plow  on  which  he  hath  laid  his  hand  I'J^ 

He  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  resigned  it  to  the 
Arabian,  and  sunk  back,  as  if  exhausted,  upon  the  cushions 
which  were  arranged  to  receive  him.  The  physician,  then, 
with  silent  but  expressive  signs,  directed  that  all  should  leave 
the  tent  excepting  himself  and  De  Vaux.  whom  no  remon- 
strance could  induce  to  withdraw.  The  apartment  was 
cleared  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  X 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And,  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontent, 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  Templar  stood  together  in  the  front  of  the  royal 
pavilion,  within  which  this  singular  scene  had  passed,  and 
beheld  a  strong  guard  of  bills  and  bows  drawn  out  to  form  a 
circle  around  it,  and  keep  at  distance  all  which  might  disturb 
the  sleeping  monarch.  The  soldiers  wore  the  downcast, 
silent,  and  sullen  looks  with  which  they  trail  their  arms  at 
a  funeral  and  stepped  with  such  caution  that  you  could  not 
hear  a  buckler  ring  or  a  sword  clatter,  though  so  many  men 
in  armor  were  moving  around  the  tent.  They  lowered  their 
weapons  in  deep  reverence  as  the  dignitaries  passed  through 
their  files,  but  with  the  same  profound  silence. 

"  There  is  a  change  of  cheer  among  these  island  dogs," 
said  the  Grand  Master  to  Conrade,  when  they  had  passed 
Kichard's  Guards.  "  What  hoarse  tumult  and  revel  used  to 
be  before  this  pavilion  !  naught  but  pitching  thebar,  hurling 
the  ball,  wrestling,  roaring  of  songs,  clattering  of  wine-pots, 
and  quaffing  of  flagons  among  these  burly  yeomen,  as  if  they 
were  holding  some  country  wake,  with  a  Maypole  in  the 
midst  of  them  instead  of  a  royal  standard." 

"  Mastiffs  are  a  faithful  race,"  said  Conrade;  "and  the 
King  their  master  has  won  their  love  by  being  ready  to 
wrestle,  brawl,  or  revel  amongst  the  foremost  of  them, 
whenever  the  humor  seized  him." 

"He  is  totally  compounded  of  humors,"  said  the  Grand 
Master.  "  Marked  you  the  pledge  he  gave  us,  instead  of  a 
prayer,  over  his  grace-cup  yonder  ?  " 

"  He  WoiiM  have  felt  it  a  grace-cup,  and  a  well-spiced  one 
too  "  said  the  Marquis,  "  were  Saladin  like  any  other  Turk 
that  ever  wore  turban  or  turned  him  to  Mecca  at  call  of  the 
muezzin.  But!  he  affects  faith,  and  honor,  and  generosity, 
as  if  it  were  for  an  unbaptizcd  dog  like  him  to  practise  the 
rirtuous  bearing  of  a  Christian  knight.     It  is  said  he  hath 
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applied  to  Richard  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
chivalry." 

"By  St.  Bernard!"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  "it 
were  time  then  to  throw  off  our  belts  and  spurs,  Sir  Conrade, 
deface  our  armorial  bearings,  and  renounce  our  burgonets, 
if  the  highest  honor  of  Christianity  were  conferred  on  an 
unchristened  Turk  of  tenpence." 

"  You  rate  the  Soldan  cheap,"  replied  the  Marquis  ;  "  yet, 
though  he  be  a  likely  man,  I  have  seen  a  better  heathen  sold 
for  forty  pence  at  the  bagnio." 

They  were  now  near  their  horses,  which  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  royal  tent,  prancing  among  the  gallant  train 
of  esquires  and  pages  by  whom  they  were  attended,  when 
Conrade,  after  a  moment's  pause,  proposed  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  evening  breeze  which  had  arisen, 
and,  dismissing  their  steeds  and  attendants,  walk  homewards 
to  their  own  quarters,  through  the  lines  of  the  extended 
Christian  camp.  The  Grand  Master  assented,  and  they 
proceeded  to  walk  together  accordingly,  avoiding,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the  canvass 
city,  and  tracing  the  broad  esplanade  which  lay  between  the 
tents  and  the  external  defenses,  where  they  could  converse 
in  private,  and  unmarked,  save  by  the  sentinels  as  they 
passed  them. 

They  spoke  for  a  time  upon  the  military  points  and  prep- 
arations for  defense  ;  but  this  sort  of  discourse,  in  which 
neither  seemed  to  take  interest,  at  length  died  away,  and 
there  was  a  long  pause,  which  terminated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat  stopping  short,  like  a  man  who  has  formed  a 
sudden  resolution,  and,  gazing  for  some  moments  on  the 
dark,  inflexible  countenance  of  the  Grand  Master,  he  at 
length  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Might  it  consist  with  your 
valor  and  sanctity,  reverend  Sir  Giles  Amaury,  I  would  pray 
you  for  once  to  lay  aside  the  dark  vizor  which  you  wear  and 
to  converse  with  a  friend  barefaced." 

The  Templar  half -smiled.  "There  are  light-colored 
masks,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  dark  vizors,  and  the  one  con- 
ceals the  natural  features  as  completely  as  the  other." 

(f  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marquis,  putting  his  hand  to  his  chin, 
and  withdrawing  it  with  the  action  of  one  who  unmasks 
himself ;  "  there  lies  my  disguise.  And  now,  what  think 
you,  as  touching  the  interests  of  your  own  order,  of  the 
prospects  of  this  Crusade  ?  " 

"  This  is  tearing  the  veil  from  my  thoughts,  rather  than 
exposing  your  own,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "yet  I  will 
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reply  with  a  parable  told  to  me  by  a  santon  of  the  desert. 
'  A  certain  farmer  prayed  to  Heaven  for  rain,  and  murmured 
when  it  fell  not  at  his  need.  To  punish  his  impatience, 
Allah/  said  the  santon,  '  sent  the  Euphrates  upon  his  farm, 
and  he  was  destroyed  with  all  his  possessions,  even  by  the 
granting  of  his  own  wishes/" 

"  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  Marquis  Conrade  ;  "  would 
that  the  ocean  had  swallowed  up  nineteen  parts  of  the  arma- 
ments of  these  Western  princes  !  What  remained  would 
better  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  nobles  of 
Palestine,  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  might  have  bent  to  the 
storm,  or,  moderately  supported  with  money  and  troops,  we 
might  have  compelled  Saladin  to  respect  our  valor,  and  grant 
us  peace  and  protection  on  easy  terms.  But,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  danger  with  which  this  powerful  Crusade 
threatens  the  Soldan,  we  cannot  suppose,  should  it  pass  over, 
that  the  Saracen  will  suffer  any  one  of  us  to  hold  possessions 
or  principalities  in  Syria,  far  less  permit  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  military  fraternities,  from  whom  they  have 
experienced  so  much  mischief." 

"Ay,  but,"  said  the  Templar,  "these  adventurous 
Crusaders  may  succeed,  and  again  plant  the  cross  on  the 
bulwarks  of  Zion." 

"And  what  will  that  advantage  either  the  Order  of  the 
Templars  or  Conrade  of  Montserrat  ?  "  said  the  Marquis. 

"You  it  may  advantage,"  replied  the  Grand  Master. 
"  Conrade  of  Montserrat  might  become  Conrade  King  of 
Jerusalem." 

"  That  sounds  like  something,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  and 
yet  it  rings  but  hollow.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  might  well 
choose  the  crown  of  thorns  for  his  emblem.  Grand  Master, 
I  will  confess  to  you  I  have  caught  some  attachment  to  the, 
Eastern  form  of  government.  A  pure  and  simple  monarchy 
should  consist  but  of  king  and  subjects.  Such  is  the  simple 
and  primitive  structure — a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  All  this 
infernal  chain  of  feudal  dependence  is  artificial  and  so- 
phisticated, and  I  would  rather  hold  the  baton  of  my  poor 
marquisate  with  a  firm  gripe,  and  wield  it  after  my  pleasure, 
than  the  scepter  of  a  monarch,  to  be  in  effect  restrained  and 
curbed  by  the  will  of  as  many  proud  feudal  barons  as  hold 
laud  under  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem.*  A  king  should  tread 
freely,  Grand  Master,  and  should  not  be  controlled  by  here  a 
ditch  and  there  a  fence,  here  a  feudal  privilege  and  there  a 

*  See  Assisses  de  Jerusalem.     Note  G. 
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mail-clad  baron  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  maintain  it. 
To  sum  the  whole,  I  am  aware  that  Guyde  Lusignair's  claims 
to  the  throne  would  be  preferred  to  mine,  if  Itichard  recovers 
and  has  aught  to  say  in  the  choice." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Grand  Master  ;  "  thou  hast  indeed 
convinced  me  of  thy  sincerity.  Others  may  hold  the  same 
opinions,  but  few,  save  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  dared  frankly 
avow  that  he  desires  not  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  but  rather  prefers  being  master  of  a  portion  of 
its  fragments,  like  the  barbarous  islanders,  who  labor  not 
for  the  deliverance  of  a  goodly  vessel  from  the  billows, 
expecting  rather  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
wreck." 

"Thou  wilt  not  betray  my  counsel  ?"  said  Conrade,  look- 
ing sharply  and  suspiciously.  "  Know,  for  certain,  that  my 
tongue  shall  never  wrong  my  head,  nor  my  hand  forsake  the 
defense  of  either.  Impeach  me  if  thou  wilt  :  I  am  prepared 
to  defend  myself  in  the  lists  against  the  best  Templar  who 
ever  laid  lance  in  rest." 

"  Yet  thou  start'st  somewhat  suddenly  for  so  bold  a 
steed,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  "However,  I  swear  to  thee 
by  the  Holy  Temple,  which  our  order  is  sworn  to  defend, 
that  I  will  keep  counsel  with  thee  as  a  true  comrade." 

"By  which  temple?"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
whose  love  of  sarcasm  often  outran  his  policy ,and  discretion  ; 
"swearest  thou  by  that  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  which  was  built 
by  King  Solomon,  or  by  that  symbolical,  emblematical  edi- 
fice which  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  councils  held  in  the 
vaults  of  your  preceptories,  as  something  which  infers  the 
aggrandizement  of  thy  valiant  and  venerable  order  ?" 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  death,  but 
answered  calmly,  "  By  whatever  temple  I  swear,  be  assured, 
Lord  Marquis,  my  oath  is  sacred.  I  would  I  knew  how  to 
bind  thee  by  one  of  equal  obligation." 

"I  will  swear  truth  to  thee,  "said  the  Marquis,  laughing, 
"by  the  earl's  coronet,  which  I  hope  to  convert,  ere  these 
Avars  are  over,  into  something  better.  It  feels  cold  on  my 
brow,  that  same  slight  coronal  ;  a  duke's  cap  of  maintenance 
were  a  better  protection  against  such  a  night-breeze  as  now 
blows,  and  a  king's  crown  more  preferable  still,  being  lined 
with  comfortable  ermine  and  velvet.  In  a  word,  our  inter- 
ests bind  us  together  ;  for  think  not,  Lord  Grand  Master, 
that,  were  these  allied  princes  to  regain  Jerusalem,  and 
place  a  king  of  their  own  choosing  there  they  would  suffer 
your  order,  any  more  than  my  poor  marquisate,  to  retain 
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the  independence  which  we  now  hold.  No,  by  Our  Lady  ! 
In  such  case,  the  proud  Knights  of  St.  John  must  again 
spread  plasters  and  dress  plague-sores  in  the  hospitals  ;  and 
you,  most  puissant  and  venerable  Knights  of  the  Temple, 
must  return  to  your  condition  of  simple  men-at-arms,  sleep 
three  on  a  pallet,  and  mount  two  upon  one  horse,  as  your 
present  seal  still  expresses  to  have  been  your  ancient  most 
simple  custom." 

"The  rank,  privileges,  and  opulence  of  our  order  prevent 
so  much  degradation  as  you  threaten,"  said  the  Templar, 
haughtily. 

"  These  are  your  bane,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat  ; 
' '  and  you,  as  well  as  I,  reverend  Grand  Master,  know  that, 
were  the  allied  princes  to  be  successful  in  Palestine,  it  would 
be  their  first  point  of  policy  to  abate  the  independence  of 
your  order,  which,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  holy  father 
the  Pope,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  your  valor  in  the 
conquest  of  Palestine,  you  would  long  since  have  experienced. 
Give  them  complete  success,  and  you  will  be  flung  aside,  as 
the  splinters  of  a  broken  lance  are  tossed  out  of  the  tilt- 
yard. 

"  There  may  be  truth  in  what  you  say,"  said  the  Templar, 
darkly  smiling  ;  "but  what  were  our  hopes  should  the  allies 
withdraw  their  forces,  and  leave  Palestine  in  the  grasp  of 
Saladin  ?" 

"  Great  and  assured,"  replied  Conrade  :  "  the  Soldan 
would  give  large  provinces  to  maintain  at  his  behest  a  body 
of  well-appointed  Prankish  lances.  In  Egypt,  in  Persia,  an 
hundred  such  auxiliaries,  joined  to  his  own  light  cavalry, 
would  turn  the  battle  against  the  most  fearful  odds.  This 
dependence  would  be  but  for  a  time,  perhaps  during  the  life 
of  this  enterprising  Soldan  ;  but  in  the  East,  empires  arise 
like  mushrooms.  Suppose  him  dead,  and  us  strengthened 
with  a  constant  succession  of  fiery  and  adventurous  spirits 
from  Europe,  what  might  we  not  hope  to  achieve,  uncon- 
trolled by  these  monarchs,  whose  dignity  throws  us  at  pres- 
ent into  the  shade,  and,  were  they  to  remain  here  and  suc- 
ceed in  this  expedition,  would  willingly  consign  us  forever 
to  degradation  and  dependence  ?" 

"  You  say  well,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Grand 
Master  ;  "and  your  words  find  an  echo  in  my  bosom.  Yet 
must  we  be  cautious  :  Philip  of  France  is  wise  as  well  as 
valiant.* 

u  True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily  diverted  from 
ftn  expedition  to  which,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  or  urged 
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by  his  nobles,  he  rashly  bound  himself.  He  is  jealous  of 
King  Richard,  his  natural  enemy,  and  longs  to  return  to 
prosecute  plans  of  ambition  nearer  to  Paris  than  Palestine. 
Any  fair  pretense  will  serve  him  for  withdrawing  from  a 
scene  in  which  he  is  aware  he  is  wasting  the  force  of  his 
kingdom." 

"And  the  Duke  of  Austria  ?"  said  the  Templar. 

"Oh,  touching  the  Duke,"  returned  Conrade,  "his  self- 
conceit  and  folly  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  do 
Philip's  policy  and  wisdom.  He  conceives  himself,  God 
help  the  while,  ungratefully  treated,  because  men's  mouths, 
even  those  of  his  own  minnesingers,  are  filled  with  the  praises 
of  King  Richard,  whom  he  fears  and  hates,  and  in  whose 
harm  he  would  rejoice,  like  those  unbred  dastardly  curs, 
who,  if  the  foremost  of  the  pack  is  hurt  by  the  gripe  of  the 
wolf,  are  much  more  likely  to  assail  the  sufferer  from  behind 
than  to  come  to  his  assistance.  But  wherefore  tell  I  this  to 
thee,  save  to  show  that  I  am  in  sincerity  in  desiring  that 
this  league  be  broken  up,  and  the  country  freed  of  these 
great  monarchs  with  their  hosts  ?  And  thou  well  knowest, 
and  hast  thyself  seen,  how  all  the  princes  of  influence  and 
power,  one  alone  excepted,  are  eager  to  enter  into  treaty 
with  the  Soldan." 

"I  acknowledge  it,"  said  the  Templar  :  "he  were  blind 
that  had  not  seen  this  in  their  last  deliberations.  But  lift 
yet  thy  mask  an  inch  higher,  and  tell  me  thy  real  reason  for 
pressing  upon  the  council  that  Northern  Englishman,  or 
Scot,  or  whatever  you  call  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
to  carry  their  proposals  for  a  treaty  ?  " 

"There  was  a  policy  in  it,"  replied  the  Italian:  "his 
character  of  native  of  Britain  was  sufficient  to  meet  what 
Saladin  required,  who  knew  him  to  belong  to  the  band  of 
Richard,  while  his  character  of  Scot,  and  certain  other  per- 
sonal grudges  which  I  wot  of,  rendered  it  most  unlikely  that 
our  envoy  should,  on  his  return,  hold  any  communication 
with  the  sick-bed  of  Richard,  to  whom  his  presence  was  ever 
unacceptable." 

"  Oh,  too  fine-spun  policy,"  said  the  Grand  Master  ;  "  trust 
me,  that  Italian  spiders'  webs  will  never  bind  this  unshorn 
Samson  of  the  isle  ;  well  if  you  can  do  it  with  new  cords,  and 
those  of  the  toughest.  See  you  not  that  the  envoy  whom 
you  have  selected  so  carefully  hath  brought  us,  in  this  physi- 
cian, the  means  of  restoring  the  lion-hearted,  bull-necked 
Englishman,  to  prosecute  his  Crusading  enterprise ;  and, 
so  soon  as  he  is  able  once  more  to  rush  on,  which  of  the 
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princes  dare  hold  back  ?  They  must  follow  him  for  very 
shame,  although  they  would  march  under  the  banner  of 
Satan  as  soon." 

"Be  content,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat  ;  "  ere  this 
physician,  if  he  work  by  anything  short  of  miraculous  agency, 
can  accomplish  Richard's  cure,  it  may  be  possible  to  put 
some  open  rupture  betwixt  the  Frenchman,  at  least  the  Aus- 
trian, and  his  allies  of  England,  so  that  the  breach  shall  be 
irreconcilable  ;  and  Richard  may  arise  from  his  bed  perhaps 
to  command  his  own  native  troops,  but  never  again,  by  his 
sole  energy,  to  wield  the  force  of  the  whole  Crusade." 

"Thou  art  a  willing  archer,"  said  the  Templar  ;  "but, 
Conrade  of  Montserrat,  thy  bow  is  over-slack  to  carry  an 
arrow  to  the  mark." 

He  then  stopped  short,  cast  a  suspicious  glance  to  see  that 
no  one  overheard  him,  and  taking  Conrade  by  the  hand, 
pressed  it  eagerly  as  he  looked  the  Italian  in  the  face,  and 
repeated  slowly  :  "  Richard  arise  from  his  bed,  say'st  thou  ? 
Conrade,  he  must  never  arise  !" 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  started.  "  What  !  spoke  you 
of  Richard  of  England — of  Cceur-de-Lion — the  champion  of 
Christendom  ! " 

His  cheek  turned  pale  and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
The  Templar  looked  at  him,  with  his  iron  visage  contorted 
into  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  Know'st  thou  what  thou  look'st  like,  Sir  Conrade,  at 
this  moment  ?  Not  like  the  politic  and  valiant  Marquis  of 
Montserrat — not  like  him  who  would  direct  the  council  of 
princes  and  determine  the  fate  of  empires  ;  but  like  a  novice 
who,  stumbling  upon  a  conjuration  in  his  master's  book  of 
gramarye,  has  raised  the  devil  when  he  least  thought  of  it, 
and  now  stands  terrified  at  the  spirit  which  appears  before 
him." 

"I  grant  you,"  said  Conrade,  recovering  himself,  "that, 
unless  some  other  sure  road  could  be  discovered,  thou  hast 
hinted  at  that  which  leads  most  direct  to  our  purpose.  B.ut, 
blessed  Mary  !  we  shall  become  the  curse  of  all  Europe,  the 
malediction  of  every  one,  from  the  Pope  on  his  throne  to 
the  very  beggar  at  the  church  gate,  who,  ragged  and  leprous, 
in  the  last  extremity  of  human  wretchedness,  shall  bless 
himself  that  he  is  neither  Giles  Amaury  nor  Conrade  of 
Montserrat." 

"  If  thou  takest  it  thus,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  with  the 
same  composure  which  characterized  him  all  through  this 
remarkable  dialogue,  "let  us  hold  there  has  nothing  passed 
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between  us — that  we  have  spoken  in  our  sleep — have  awak- 
ened, and  the  vision  is  gone." 

"  It  never  can  depart/''  answered  Conrade. 

"  Visions  of  ducal  crowns  and  kingly  diadems  are,  indeed, 
somewhat  tenacious  of  their  place  in  the  imagination,"  re- 
plied the  Grand  Master. 

"  Well,"  answered  Conrade,  "let  me  but  first  try  to  break 
peace  between  Austria  and  England." 

They  parted.  Conrade  remained  standing  still  upon  the 
spot,  and  watching  the  flowing  white  cloak  of  the  Templar, 
as  he  stalked  slowly  away,  and  gradually  disappeared  amid 
the  fast-sinking  darkness  of  the  Oriental  night.  Proud, 
ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  politic,  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat  was  yet  not  cruel  by  nature.  He  was  a  voluptuary 
and  an  epicurean,  and,  like  many  who  profess  this  charac- 
ter, was  averse,  even  upon  selfish  motives,  from  inflicting 
pain,  or  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  ;  and  he  retained  also  a 
general  sense  of  respect  for  his  own  reputation,  which  some- 
times supplies  the  want  of  the  better  principle  by  which 
reputation  is  to  be  maintained. 

i{  I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watched  the  point  at 
which  he  had  seen  the  last  slight  wave  of  the  Templar's 
mantle — "  I  have,  in  truth,  raised  the  devil  with  a  venge- 
ance !  Who  would  have  thought  this  stern  ascetic  Grand 
Master,  whose  whole  fortune  and  misfortune  is  merged  in 
that  of  his  order,  would  be  willing  to  do  more  for  its  ad- 
vancement than  I  who  labor  for  my  own  interest  ?  To  check 
this  wild  Crusade  was  my  motive,  indeed,  but  I  durst  not 
think  on  the  ready  mode  which  this  determined  priest  has 
dared  to  suggest ;  yet  it  is  the  surest,  perhaps  even  the 
safest." 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditations,  when  his  muttered 
soliloquy  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  a  little  distance,  which 
proclaimed  with  the  emphatic  tone  of  a  herald — "  Remem- 
ber the  Holy  Sepulchre  !  " 

The  exhortation  was  echoed  from  post  to  post,  for  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  sentinels  to  raise  this  cry  from  time  to  time 
upon  their  periodical  watch,  that  the  host  of  the  Crusaders 
might  always  have  in  their  remembrance  the  purpose  of 
their  being  in  arms.  But  though  Conrade  was  familiar  with 
the  custom,  and  had  heard  the  warning  voice  on  all  former 
occasions  as  a  matter  of  habit ;  yet  it  came  at  the  present 
moment  so  strongly  in  contact  with  his  own  train  of  thought, 
that  it  seemed  a  voice  from  Heaven  warning  him  against  the 
iniquity  which   his   heart  meditated.     He   looked  around 
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anxiously,  as  if,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  though  from  very 
different  circumstances,  he  was  expecting  some  ram  caught 
in  a  thicket — some  substitution  for  the  sacrifice  which  his 
comrade  proposed  to  offer,  not  to  the  ►Supreme  Being,  but 
to  the  Moloch  of  their  own  ambition.  As  he  looked,  the 
broad  folds  of  the  ensign  of  England,  heavily  distending 
itself  to  the  failing  night-breeze,  caught  his  eye.  It  was 
displayed  upon  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  which  perhaps  of  old  some  Hebrew  chief  or 
champion  had  chosen  as  a  memorial  of  his  place  of  rest.  If 
so,  the  name  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  Crusaders  had 
christened  it  St.  George's  Mount,  because  from  that  com- 
manding height  the  banner  of  England  was  super- eminently 
displayed,  as  if  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  over  the  many  dis- 
tinguished, noble,  and  even  royal,  ensigns  which  floated  in 
lower  situations. 

A  quick  intellect  like  that  of  Conrade  catches  ideas  from 
the  glance  of  a  moment.  A  single  look  on  the  standard 
seemed  to  dispel  the  uncertainty  of  mind  which  had  affected 
him.  Ho  walked  to  his  pavilion  with  the  hasty  and  deter- 
mined step  of  one  who  has  adopted  a  plan  which  he  is  re- 
solved to  achieve,  dismissed  the  almost  princely  train  who 
waited  to  attend  him,  and,  as  he  committed  himself  to  his 
couch,  muttered  his  amended  resolution,  that  the  milder 
means  are  to  be  tried  before  the  more  desperate  are  resorted 
to. 

"  To-morrow/'  he  said,  "  I  sit  at  the  board  of  the  xirch- 
duke  of  Austria  ;  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  advance 
our  purpose,  before  prosecuting  the  dark  suggestions  of  this 
Templar."  ' 
8 


CHAPTER  XI 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  Northern  land, 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valor,  wealth,  or  wit, 
Give  each  precedence  to  their  possessor, 
Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence, 
As  conies  the  lyme-hound  on  the  roebuck's  trace, 
Shall  pull  them  down  each  one. 

Sir  David  Lindsay. 

Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  first  possessor 
of  that  noble  country  to  whom  the  princely  rank  belonged. 
He  had  been  raised  to  the  ducal  sway  in  the  German  em- 
pire on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to  the  Emperor, 
Henry  the  Stern,  and  held  under  his  government  the  fin- 
est provinces  which  are  watered  by  the  Danube.  His  char- 
acter has  been  stained  in  history  on  account  of  one  ac- 
tion of  violence  and  perfidy,  which  arose  out  of  these  very 
transactions  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  yet  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing made  Richard  a  prisoner,  when  he  returned  through 
his  dominions,  unattended  and  in  disguise,  was  not  one 
which  flowed  from  Leopold's  natural  disposition.  He  was 
rather  a  weak  and  a  vain  than  an  ambitious  or  tyrannical 
prince.  His  mental  powers  resembled  the  qualities  of  his 
person.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  handsome,  with  a  com- 
plexion in  which  red  and  white  were  strongly  contrasted, 
and  had  long  flowing  locks  of  fair  hair.  But  there  was 
an  awkwardness  in  his  gait,  which  seemed  as  if  his  size 
was  not  animated  by  energy  sufficient  to  put  in  motion 
such  a  mass  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  wearing  the  rich- 
est dresses,  it  always  seemed  as  if  they  became  him  not. 
As  a  prince,  he  appeared  too  little  familiar  with  his  own 
dignity,  and  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  his  author- 
ity when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he  frequently  thought 
himself  obliged  to  recover,  by  acts  and  expressions  of  ill- 
timed  violence,  the  ground  which  might  have  been  easily 
and  gracefully  maintained  by  a  little  more  presence  of  mind 
in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy. 

Not  only  were  these  deficiencies  visible  to  others,  but 
the  Archduke  himself  could  not  but  sometimes  entertain 
a   painful   consciousness  that  he  was  not  altogether  fit  to 
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maintain  and  assert  the  high  rank  which  he  had  acquired  ; 
and  to  this  was  joined  the  strong,  and  sometimes  the  just, 
suspicion  that  others  esteemed  him  lightly  accordingly. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Crusade,  with  a  most  princely 
attendance,  Leopold  had  desired  much  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  of  Richard,  and  had  made  such  advances 
towards  cultivating  his  regard  as  the  King  of  England  ought, 
in  policy,  to  have  received  and  answered.  But  the  Arch-  , 
duke,  though  not  deficient  in  bravery,  was  so  infinitely  in-  i 
ferior  to  Cteur-de-Lion  in  that  ardor  of  mind  which  wooed 
danger  as  a  bride,  that  the  King  very  soon  held  him  in  a 
certain  degree  of  contempt.  Richard,  also,  as  a  Norman 
prince,  a  people  with  whom  temperance  was  habitual,  de- 
spised the  inclination  of  the  German  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  particularly  his  liberal  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
wine.  For  these  and  other  personal  reasons  the  King  of 
England  very  soon  looked  upon  the  Austrian  prince  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
or  modify,  and  which,  therefore,  were  speedily  remarked, 
and  returned  with  deep  hatred,  by  the  suspicious  Leopold. 
The  discord  between  them  was  fanned  by  the  secret  and 
politic  arts  of  Philip  of  France,  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
monarchs  of  the  time,  who,  dreading  the  fiery  and  overbear- 
ing character  of  Richard,  considering  him  as  his  natural 
rival,  and  feeling  offended,  moreover,  at  the  dictatorial 
manner  in  which  he,  a  vassal  of  France  for  his  continental 
domains,  conducted  himself  towards  his  liege  lord,  endeav- 
ored to  strengthen  his  own  party,  and  weaken  that  of  Rich- 
ard, by  uniting  the  Crusading  princes  of  inferior  degree  in 
resistance  to  what  he  termed  the  usurping  authority  of  the 
King  of  England.  Such  was  the  state  of  politics  and  opin- 
ions entertained  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  when  Con  rati  e 
of  Montserrat  resolved  upon  employing  his  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land as  the  means  of  dissolving,  or  loosening  at  least,  the 
league  of  the  Crusaders. 

The  time  which  he  chose  for  his  visit  was  noon,  and  the 
pretense,  to  present  the  Archduke  with  some  choice  Cyprus 
wine  which  had  lately  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  discuss  its 
comparative  merits  with  those  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Rhine. 
An  intimation  of  his  purpose  was  of  course  answered  by  a 
courteous  invitation  to  partake  of  the  archducal  meal,  and 
every  effort  was  used  to  render  it  fitting  the  splendor  of  a 
sovereign  prince.  Yet  the  refined  taste  of  the  Italian  saw 
more  cumbrous  profusion  than  elegance  or  splendor  in  the 
display  of  provisions  under  which  the  board  groaned. 
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The  Germans,  though  still  possessing  the  martial  and  frank 
character  of  their  ancestors,  who  subdued  the  Roman  empire., 
had  retained  withal  no  Blight  tinge  of  their  barbarism.  The 
practises  and  principles  of  chivalry  were  not  carried  to  such 
a  nice  pitch  amongst  them  as  amongst  the  French  and  En- 
glish knights,  nor  were  they  strict  observers  of  the  prescribed 
rules  of  society,  which  among  those  nations  were  supposed 
to  express  the  height  of  civilization.  Sitting  at  the  table  of 
the  Archduke,  Conrade  was  at  once  stunned  and  amused 
with  the  clang  of  Teutonic  sounds  assaulting  his  ears  on  all 
sides,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  a  princely  banquet. 
Their  dress  seemed  equally  fantastic  to  him,  many  of  the 
Austrian  nobles  retaining  their  long  beards,  and  almost  all 
of  them  wearing  short  jerkins  of  various  colors,  cut,  and 
flourished,  and  fringed  in  a  manner  not  common  in  Western 
Europe. 

Numbers  of  dependants,  old  and  young,  attended  in  the 
pavilion,  mingled  at  times  in  the  conversation,  received  from 
their  masters  the  relics  of  the  entertainment,  and  devoured 
them  as  they  stood  behind  the  backs  of  the  company.  Jesters, 
dwarf,  and  minstrels  were  there  in  unusual  numbers,  and 
more  noisy  and  intrusive  than  they  were  permitted  to  be  in 
better-regulated  societ}^.  As  they  were  allowed  to  share  freely 
in  the  wine,  which  flowed  round  in  large  quantities,  their 
licensed  tumult  was  the  more  excessive. 

All  this  while,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clamor  and  confusion 
which  would  better  have  become  a  German  tavern  during  a 
fair  than  the  tent  of  a  sovereign  prince,  the  Archduke  was 
waited  upon  with  a  minuteness  of  form  and  observance  which 
showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  maintain  rigidly  the  state  and 
character  to  which  his  elevation  had  entitled  him,  He  was 
served  on  the  knee,  and  only  by  pages  of  noble  blood,  fed 
upon  plate  of  silver,  and  drank  his  Tokay  and  Rhenish  wines 
from  a  cup  of  gold.  His  ducal  mantle  was  splendidly 
adorned  with  ermine,  his  coronet  might  have  equaled  in  value 
a  royal  crown,  and  his  feet,  cased  in  velvet  shoes,  the  length 
of  which,  peaks  included,  might  be  two  feet,  rested  upon  a 
footstool  of  solid  silver.  But  it  served  partly  to  intimate  the 
character  of  the  man,  that,  although  desirous  to  show  atten- 
tion to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whom  he  had  courteously 
placed  at  his  right  hand,  he  gave  much  more  of  his  attention 
to  his  spmiclisyreclicr,  that  is,  his  man  of  conversation,  or 
"  sayer  of  sayings,"  who  stood  behind  the  Duke's  right 
shoulder. 

This  personage  was  well  attired,  in  a  cloak  and  doublet  of 
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black  velvet,  the  last  of  which  was  decorated  with  various 
silver  and  gold  coins,  stitched  upon  it,  m  memory  of  the 
munificent  princes  who  had  conferred  them,  and  bearing  a 
short  stair',  to  which  also  bunches  of  silver  coins  were 
attached  by  rings,  which  he  jingled  by  way  of  attracting 
attention,  when  he  was  about  to  say  anything  which  he 
judged  worthy  of  it.  This  person's  capacity  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Archduke  was  somewhat  betwixt  that  of  a  min- 
strel and  a  counselor  :  he  was  by  turns  a  flatterer,  a  poet,  and 
an  orator  ;  and  those  who  desired  to  be  well  with  the  Duke 
generally  studied  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  sprucltsprcclicr. 

Lest  too  much  of  this  officer's  wisdom  should  become  tire- 
some, the  Duke's  other  shoulder  was  occupied  by  hi&lioffnarr, 
or  court  jester,  called  Jonas  Schwankcr,  who  made  almost 
as  much  noise  with  his  fool's  cap,  bells,  and  bauble  as  did 
the  orator,  or  man  of  talk,  with  his  jingling  baton. 

These  two  personages  threw  out  grave  and  comic  nonsense 
alternately,  while  their  master,  laughing  or  applauding 
them  himself,  yet  carefully  watched  the  countenance  of  his 
noble  guest,  to  discern  what  impressions  so  accomplished  a 
cavalier  received  from  this  display  of  Austrian  eloquence  and 
wit.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  man  of  wisdom  or  the 
man  of  folly  contributed  most  to  the  amusement  of  the  party, 
or  stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of  their  princely  master  ; 
but  the  sallies  of  both  seemed  excellently  well  received. 
Sometimes  they  became  rivals  for  the  conversation,  and 
clanged  their  flappers  in  emulation  of  each  other,  with  a 
most  alarming  contention  ;  but,  in  general,  they  seemed  on 
such  good  terms,  and  so  accustomed  to  support  each  other's 
play,  that  the  sp ruch sprecher  often  condescended  to  follow  up 
the  jester's  witticisms  with  an  explanation,  to  render  them 
more  obvious  to  the  cajmcity  of  the  audience ;  so  that  his 
wisdom  became  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  buffoon's 
folly.  And  sometimes,  in  requital,  the  hoffnarv,  with  a 
pithy  jest,  wound  up  the  conclusion  of  the  orator's  tedious 
harangue. 

Whatever  his  real  sentiments  might  be,  Conrade  took 
especial  care  that  his  countenance  should  express  nothing 
but  satisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  and  smiled  or  applauded 
as  zealously,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  Archduke  himself,  at 
the  .solemn  folly  of  the  sprucksprecher  and  the  gibbering  wit 
of  the  fool.  In  fact,  he  watched  carefully  until  the  one  or 
other  should  introduce  some  topic  favorable  to  the  purpose 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  England  was  brought  on 
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the  carpet  by  the  jester,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
Dickon  of  the  Broom,  which  irreverent  epithet  he  substituted 
for  Richard  Plantagenet,  as  a  subject  of  mirth  acceptable 
and  inexhaustible.  The  orator,  indeed,  was  silent,  and  it 
was  only  when  applied  to  by  Conrado  that  he  observed,  il  The 
genista,  or  broom-plant,  was  an  erncuem  of  humility ;  and  it 
would  be  well  when  those  who  wore  it  would  remember  the 
warning." 

The  allusion  to  the  illustrious  badge  of  Plantagenet  was 
thus  rendered  sufficiently  manifest,  and  Jonas  Schwanker 
observed  that  "  they  who  humbled  themselves  had  been 
exalted  with  a  vengeance." 

"  Honor  unto  whom  honor  is  due,"  answered  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montserrat  :  "we  have  all  had  some  part  in  these 
marches  and  battles,  and  methinks  other  princes  might  share 
a  little  in  the  renown  which  Richard  of  England  engrosses 
amongst  minstrels  and  minnesingers.  Has  no  one  of  the 
joyense  science  here  present  a  song  in  praise  of  the  royal 
Archduke  of  Austria,  our  princely  entertainer  ?" 

Three  minstrels  emulously  stepped  forward  with  voice  and 
harp.  Two  were  silenced  with  difficulty  by  the  sprucli- 
sprecher,  who  seemed  to  act  as  master  of  the  revels,  and  a 
hearing  was  at  length  procured  for  the  poet  preferred,  who 
sung,  in  High  German,  stanzas  which  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated : — 

"  What  brave  chief  shall  head  the  forces, 
"Where  the  red-cross  legions  gather  ? 
Best  of  horsemen,  best  of  horses, 
Highest  head' and  fairest  feather." 

Here  the  orator,  jingling  his  staff,  interrupted  the  bardta 
intimate  to  the  party,  what  they  might  not  have  inferred 
from  the  description,  that  their  royal  host  was  the  party  in- 
dicated, and  a  full  crowned  goblet  went  round  to  the  accla- 
mation— "  Hocli  lebe  der  Herzog  Leopold! " 

Another  stanza  followed  : 

"  Ask  not  Austria  why,  midst  princes, 
Still  her  banner  rises  highest ; 
Ask  as  well  the  strong-wing'd  eagle, 
Why  to  Heaven  he  soars  the  nighest." 

"The  eagle,"  said  the  expounder  of  dark  sayings,  "is  the 
cognizance  of  our  noble  lord  the  Archduke— of  his  royal 
Grace,  I  would  say — and  the  eagle  flies  the  highest  and  near* 
est  to  the  sun  of  all  the  feathered  creation." 
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"  The  lion  hath  taken  a  spring  above  the  eagle,"  said  Con- 
rade,  carelessly. 

The  Archduke  reddened,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  speaker, 
while  the  spruchsprecher  answered,  after  a  minute's  consid- 
eration, "  The  Lord  Marquis  will  pardon  me — a  lion  cannot 
fly  above  an  eagle,  because  no  lion  hath  got  wings." 

"  Except  the  lion  of  St.  Mark/'  responded  the  jester. 

"  That  is  the  Venetian's  banner,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but 
assuredly  that  amphibious  race,  half  nobles,  half  merchants, 
will  not  dare  to  place  their  rank  in  comparison  with  ours  ?  " 

"  Nay,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetian  lion  that  I  spoke,"  said 
the  Marquis  of  Monserrat ;  "  but  of  the  three  lions  passant 
of  England  ;  formerly,  it  is  said,  they  were  leopards,  but  now 
they  are  become  lions  at  all  points,  and  must  take  precedence 
of  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,  or  woe  worth  the  gainstander." 

"  Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  Austrian,  now 
considerably  flushed  with  wine — "  think  you  that  Richard  of 
England  asserts  any  pre-eminence  over  the  free  sovereigns 
who  have  been  his  voluntary  allies  in  this  Crusade  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  but  from  circumstances,"  answered  Conrade  : 
"  yonder  hangs  his  banner  alone  in  the  midst  of  our  camp,  as 
if  he  were  king  and  generalissimo  of  our  whole  Christian 
army." 

"  And  do  you  endure  this  so  patiently,  and  speak  of  it  so 
coldly  ?  "  said  the  Archduke. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "  it  cannot  concern 
the  poor  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  contend  against  an  injury 
patiently  submitted  to  by  such  potent  princes  as  Philip  of 
France  and  Leopold  of  Austria.  What  dishonor  you  are 
pleased  to  submit  to  cannot  be  a  disgrace  tome." 

Leopold  closed  his  fist  and  struck  on  the  table  with 
violence. 

'•  I  have  told  Philip  of  this,"  he  said — "I  have  often  told 
him  that  it  was  our  duty  to  protect  the  inferior  princes 
against  the  usurpation  of  this  islander  ;  but  he  answers  me 
ever  with  cold  respect  of  their  relations  together  as  suzerain 
and  vassal,  and  that  it  were  impolitic  in  him  to  make  an  open 
breach  at  this  time  and  period." 

"gThe  world  knows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said  Conrade, 
"and  will  judge  his  submission  to  be  policy.  Yours,  my 
lord,  you  can  yourself  alone  account  for  ;  but  I  doubt  not  you 
have  deep  reasons  for  submitting  to  English  domination." 

"/  submit  !"  said  Leopold,  indignantly — "  I,  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  so  important  and  vital  a  limb  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire — /  submit  myself  to  this  king  of  half  an 
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islaad — this  grandson  of  a  Norman  bastard!  No,  by 
Heaven  !  The  camp,  and  all  Christendom,  shall  see  that  I 
know  how  to  right  myself,  and  whether  I  yield  ground  one 
inch  to  the  English  bandog.  Up,  my  lieges  and  merry  men 
— up  and  follow  me  !  We  will — and  that  without  losing  one 
instant — place  the  eagle  of  Austria  where  she  shall  iloat  as 
high  as  ever  floated  the  cognizance  of  king  or  kaiser." 

With  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst  the  tumult- 
uous cheering  of  his  guests  and  followers,  made  for  the  door 
of  the  pavilion,  and  seized  his  own  banner,  which  stood 
pitched  before  it. 

'"Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Conrade,  affecting  to  interfere,  "it 
will  blemish  your  wisdom  to  make  an  affray  in  the  camp  at 
this  hour,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  England  a  little  longer  than  to " 

"Not  an  hour — not  a  moment  longer,"  vociferated  the 
Duke  ;  and,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by 
his  shouting  guests  and  attendants,  marched  hastily  to  the 
central  mount,  from  which  the  banner  of  England  floated, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  standard-spear,  as  if  to  pluck  it 
from  the  ground. 

"My  master — my  dear  master,"  said  Jonas  Sohwanker, 
throwing  his  arms  about  the  Duke,  "  take  heed — lions  have 
teeth " 

"And  eagles  have  claws,"  said  the  Duke,  not  relinquish- 
ing his  hold  on  the  banner-staff,  yet  hesitating  to  pull  it 
from  the  ground. 

The  speaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such  was  his 
occupation,  had,  nevertheless,  some  intervals  of  sound  sense. 
He  clashed  his  staff  loudly,  and  Leopold,  as  if  by  habit, 
turned  his  head  towards  his  man  of  counsel. 

"  The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  said  the 
sprucJ/sjjrenlicr,  "  as'  is  the  lion  among  the  bcasts^of  the  field  : 
each  has  his  dominion,  separated  as  wide  as  England  and 
Germany  ;  do  thou,  noble  eagle,  no  dishonor  to  the  princely 
lion,  but  let  your  banners  remain  floating  in  peace  side  by 
side." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  banner-spear,  aid 
looked  round  for  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  but  he  saw  him 
not  ;  for  the  Marquis,  so  soon  as  he  saw  the  mischief  afool, 
had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  crowd,  taking  care,  in  the 
first  place,  to  express  before  several  neutral  persons  his  re- 
gret that  the  Archduke  should  have  chosen  the  hours  after 
dinner  to  avenge  any  wrong  of  which  he  Plight  think  he  had 
a  right  to  complain.     Not  seeing  his  guest,  to  whom  lie 
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wished  more  particularly  to  have  addressed  himself,  the  Arch- 
duke said  aloud,  that,  having  no  wish  to  breed  dissension  in  the 
army  of  the  Cross,  he  did  bat  vindicate  his  own  privileges 
And  right  to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, without  desiring,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  advance 
his  banner,  which  he  derived  from  emperors,  his  progenitors, 
above  that  of  a  mere  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  he  commanded  a  cask  of  wine  to  be 
brought  hither  and  pierced,  for  regaling  the  bystanders,  who, 
with  tuck  of  drum  and  sound  of  music,  quaffed  many  a 
carouse  round  the  Austrian  standard. 

This  disorderly  scene  was  not  acted  without  a  degree  of 
noise  which  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

The  critical  hour  had  arrived  at  which  the  physician, 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  had  predicted  that  his  royal 
patient  might  be  awakened  with  safety,  and  the  sponge  had 
been  applied  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  leech  had  not  made 
many  observations  ere  he  assured  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  that 
the  fever  had  entirely  left  his  sovereign,  and  that,  such  was 
the  happy  strength  of  his  constitution,  it  would  not  be  even 
necessary,  as  in  most  cases,  to  give  a  second  dose  of  the  power- 
ful medicine.  Richard  himself  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  demanded 
of  De  Vaux  what  present  sum  of  money  was  in  the  royal 
coffers. 

The  Baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the  amount. 

"It  matters  not,"  said  Richard  ;  "  be  it  greater  or  smaller, 
bestow  it  all  on  this  learned  leech,  who  hath,  I  trust,  given 
me  back  again  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade.  If  it  be  less 
than  a  thousand  byzants,  let  him  have  jewels  to  make  it  up." 

"  I  sell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Allah  has  endowed 
me,"  answered  the  Arabian  physician  ;  "  and  be  it  known  to 
you,  great  prince,  that  the  divine  medicine  of  which  you 
have  partaken  would  lose  its  effects  in  my  unworthy  hands, 
did  1  exchange  its  virtues  either  for  gold  or  diamonds." 

"The  physician  refuseth  a  gratuity  !"  said  De  Vaux  to 
himself.  "  This  is  more  extraordinary  than  his  being  an 
hundred  years  old." 

"Thomas  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "thou  knowest  no 
courage  but  what  belongs  to  the  sword,  no  bounty  or  virtue 
but  wnat  are  used  in  chivalry  ;  I  tell  thee  that  this  Moor,  in 
his  independence,  might  set  an  example  to  them  who  account 
themselves  the  flower  of  knighthood." 

"It  is  reward  enough  for  me,  said  the  Moor,  folding  his 
arms  on  his  bosom,   and   maintaining  an  attitude    at  once 
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respectful  and  dignified,  "  that  so  great  a  king  as  the  M^lech 
Ric*  should  thus  speak  of  his  servant.  But  now,  let  me 
pray  you  again  to  compose  yourself  on  your  couch  ;  for 
though  I  think  there  needs  no  farther  repetition  of  the  divine 
draught,  yet  injury  might  ensue  from  any  too  early  exertion, 
ere  your  strength  be  entirely  restored/' 

"  I  must  obey  thee,  Hakim,"  said  the  King  ;  "yet,  believe 
me,  my  bosom  feels  so  free  from  the  wasting  fire  which  for 
so  many  days  hath  scorched  it  that  I  care  not  how  soon  I 
expose  it  to  a  brave  man's  lance.  But  hark  !  what  mean 
these  shouts  and  that  distant  music  in  the  camp  ?  Go, 
Thomas  de  Vaux,  and  make  inquiry. " 

"  It  is  the  Archduke  Leopold,"  said  De  Vaux,  returning 
after  a  minute's  absence,  "  who  makes  with  his  pot-compan- 
ions some  procession  throur  h  the  camp." 

"The  drunken  fool  !"  exclaimed  King  Richard,  "can  he 
not  keep  his  brutal  inebriety  within  the  veil  of  his  pavilion, 
that  lie  must  needs  show  his  shame  to  Christendom  ? 
What  say  you,  sir  Marquis  ?"  he  added,  addressing  himself 
to  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 
tent. 

"Thus  much,  honored  prince,"  answered  the  Marquis, 
"that  I  delight  to  see  your  Majesty  so  well  and  so  far  re- 
covered ;  and  that  is  a  long  speech  for  any  one  to  make  who 
has  partaken  of  the  Duke  of  Austria's  hospitality." 

"  What !  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic  wine- 
skin," said  the  monarch  ;  "and  what  frolic  has  he  found  out 
to  cause  all  this  disturbance  ?  Truly,  Sir  Conrade,  I  have 
still  held  you  so  good  a  reveler,  that  I  wonder  at  your  quit- 
ting the  game." 

De  Vaux,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the  King,  now 
exerted  himself,  by  look  and  sign,  to  make  the  Marquis 
understand  that  he  should  say  nothing  to  Richard  of  what  was 
passing  without. 

But  Conrade  understood  not,  or  heeded  not,  the  prphibi- 
tion.  "What  the  Archduke  does,"  he  said,  "is  of  little 
consequence  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  himself,  since  he 
probably  knows  not  what  he  is  acting  ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  it 
is  a  gambol  I  should  not  like  to  share  in,  since  he  is  pulling 
down  the  banner  of  England  from  St.  George's  Mount  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  yonder,  and  displaying  his  own  in  its 
stead." 

"What  say'st  thou?"  exclaimed  the  King,  iu  a  tone 
which  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

*  Richard  was  thus  called  by  the  Eastern  nations. 
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"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  it  not  chafe  your  Highness 
that  a  fool  should  act  according  to  his  folly " 

"  Speak  not  to  me,"  said  Richard,  springing  from  his  couch, 
and  casting  on  his  clothes  with  a  despatch  which  seemed 
marvelous — "  speak  not  to  me,  Lord  Marquis  !  De  Multon, 
I  command  thee  sjjeak  not  a  word  to  me  :  he  that  breathes 
but  a  syllable  is  no  friend  to  Richard  Plantagenet.  Hakim, 
be  silent,  I  charge  thee  ! " 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clothing  himself,  and, 
with  the  last  word,  snatched  his  sword  from  the  pillar  of 
the  tent,  and  without  any  other  weapon,  or  calling  any  at- 
tendance, he  rushed  out  of  his  pavilion.  Conrade,  holding 
up  his  hands,  as  if  in  astonishment,  seemed  willing  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  De  Vaux,  but  Sir  Thomas  pushed 
rudely  past  him,  and  calling  to  one  of  the  royal  equerries, 
said  hastily,  "Fly  to  Lord  Salisbury's  quarters,  and  let  him 
get  his  men  together,  and  follow  me  instantly  to  St.  George's 
Mount.  Tell  him  the  King's  fever  has  left  his  blood  and 
settled  in  his  brain." 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, by  the  startled  attendant  whom  De  Vaux  addressed 
thus  hastily,  the  equerry  and  his  fellow-servants  of  the  royal 
chamber  rushed  hastily  into  the  tents  of  the  neighboring 
nobility,  and  quickly  spread  an  alarm,  as  general  as  the 
cause  seemed  vague,  through  the  whole  British  forces.  The 
English  soldiers,  waked  in  alarm  from  that  noonday  rest 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  had  taught  them  to  enjoy  as  a 
luxury,  hastily  asked  each  other  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
and,  without  waiting  an  answer,  supplied  by  the  force  of  their 
own  fancy  the  want  of  information.  Some  said  the  Saracens 
were  in  the  camp,  some  that  the  King's  life  was  attempted, 
some  that  he  had  died  of  the  fever  the  preceding  night,  many 
that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  nobles 
and  officers,  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  common  men  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  couse  of  the  disorder,  labored  only  to  get  their 
followers  under  arms  and  under  authority,  lest  their  rashness 
should  occasion  some  great  misfortune  to  the  Crusading 
army.  The  English  trumpets  sounded  loud,  shrill,  and  con- 
tinuously. The  alarm-cry  of  "  Bows  and  bills — bows  and 
bills  !"  was  heard  from  quarter  to  quarter,  again  and  again 
shouted,  and  again  and  again  answered  by  the  presence  of 
the  ready  warriors,  and  their  national  invocation,  "  St. 
George  for  merry  England  ! " 

The  alarm  went  through  the  nearest  quarter  of  the  camp, 
and  men  of  all  the  various  nations  assembled,  where,  perhaps, 
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every  people  in  Christendom  had  their  representatives,  flew 
to  arms,  and  drew  together  under  circumstances  of  general 
confusion,  of  which  they  knew  neither  the  cause  nor  the  ob- 
ject. It  was,  however,  lucky,  amid  a  scene  so  threatening, 
that  the  Karl  of  Salisbury,  while  he  hurried  after  De  Yaux's 
summons,  with  a  few  only  of  the  readiest  English  men-at-arms, 
directed  the  rest  of  the  English  host  to  be  drawn  up  and 
kept  under  arms,  to  advance  to  Richard's  succor  if  necessity 
should  require  it,  but  in  fit  array,  and  under  due  command, 
and  not  with  the  tumultuary  haste  which  their  own  alarm, 
and  zeal  for  the  King's  safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  regarding  for  one  instant  the 
shouts,  the  cries,  the  tumult  which  began  to  thicken  around 
him,  Richard,  with  his  dress  in  the  last  disorder,  and  his 
sheathed  blade  under  his  arm,  pursued  his  way  with  the  ut- 
most speed,  followed  only  by  De  Yaux  and  one  or  two  house- 
hold servants,  to  St.  George's  Mount. 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuosity  only 
had  excited,  and  passed  the  quarter  of  his  own  gallant  troops 
of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Gascouy,  and  Anjou  before  the  dis- 
turbance had  reached  them,  although  the  noise  accompany- 
ing the  German  revel  had  induced  many  of  the  soldiery  to 
get  on  foot  to  listen.  The  handful  of  Scots  were  also  quar- 
tered in  the  vicinity,  nor  had  they  been  disturbed  by  the  up- 
roar. But  the  King's  person  and  his  haste  were  both  re- 
marked by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who,  aware  that  dan- 
ger must  be  afoot,  and  hastening  to  share  in  it,  snatched  his 
shield  and  sword  and  united  himself  to  Do  Yaux,  who  with 
some  difficulty  kept  pace  with  his  impatient  and  fiery  mas- 
ter. De  Vaux  answered  a  look  of  curiosity  which  the 
Scottish  knight  directed  towards  him  with  a  shrug  of  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  they  continued,  side  by  side,  to  pursue 
Richard's  steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  St.  George's  Mount,  the 
sides  as  well  as  platform  of  which  were  now  surrounded  and 
crowded,  partly  by  those  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Austria's 
retinue,  who  were  celebrating,  with  shouts  of  jubilee,  the 
act  which  they  considered  as  an  assertion  of  national  honor  ; 
partly  by  bystanders  oi:  different  nations,  whom  dislike  to  the 
English,  or  mere  curiosity,  had  assembled  together  to  witness 
the  end  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  Through  this 
disorderly  troop  Richard  burst  his  way,  like  a  goodly  ship 
under  full  sail,  which  cleaves  her  forcible  passage  through 
the  rolling  billows,  and  heeds  not  that  they  unite  after  her 
passage  and  roar  upon  her  stern. 
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The  summit  of  the  eminence  was  a  small  level  space,  on 
which  were  pitched  the  rival  banners,  surrounded  still  by  the 
Archduke's  friends  and  retinue.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle 
was  Leopold  himself,  still  contemplating  with  self-satisfac- 
tion the  deed  he  had  done,  and  still  listening  to  the  shouts 
of  applause  which  his  partizans  bestowed  with  no  sparing 
breath.  While  he  was  in  this  state  of  self-gratulation, 
Richard  burst  into  the  circle,  attended,  indeed,  only  by  two 
men,  but  in  his  own  headlong  energies  an  irresistible  host. 

"Who  has  dared,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon  the 
Austrian  standard,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  like  the  sound 
which  precedes  an  earthquake — "  who  has  dared  to  place 
this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banner  of  England  ?" 

The  Archduke  wanted  not  personal  courage,  and  it  was 
impossible  he  could  hear  this  question  without  reply.  Yet, 
so  much  was  he  troubled  and  surprised  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Richard,  and  affected  by  the  general  awe  inspired 
by  his  ardent  and  unyielding  character,  that  the  demand 
was  twice  repeated,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  challenge 
heaven  and  earth,  ere  the  Archduke  replied,  with  such  firm- 
ness as  he  could  command,  w  It  was  I,  Leopold  of  Austria." 

"Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard,  "pres- 
ently see  the  rate  at  which  his  banner  and  his  pretensions 
are  held  by  Richard  of  England." 

So  saving,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splintered  it 
to  pieces,  threw  the  banner  itself  on  the  ground,  and  placed 
his  foot  upon  it. 

"  Thus,"  said  he,  "I  trample  on  the  banner  of  Austria  ! 
Is  there  a  knight  among  your  Teutonic  chivalry  dare  im- 
peach my  deed  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  silence;  but  there  are  no  braver 
men  than  the  (lermans. 

"I!"  and  "1!"  and  "I!"  was  heard  from  several 
knights  of  the  Duke's  followers;  and  he  himself  added  his 
voice  to  those  which  accepted  the  King  of  England's  defiance. 

"  Why  do  we  dally  thus?"  said  the  Earl  Wallenrode,  a 
gigantic  warrior  from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  u  Brethren 
and  noble  gentlemen,  this  man's  foot  is  on  the  honor  of  your 
country.  Let  us  rescue  it  from  violation,  and  down  with 
the  pride  of  England  !" 

So  saving,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  at  the  King  a 
blow  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not,  the*  Scot  in- 
tercepted and  caught  it  Upon  his  shield. 

"  1  have  swnrn,"  said  King  Kiehanl,  and  his  voice  was 
heard  above  all  the  tumult,  which  now  waxed  wild  and  loud, 
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"  never  to  strike  one  whose  shoulder  bears  the  cross  ;  there- 
fore live,  Wallenrode,  but  live  to  remember  Richard  of 
England." 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian  round  the 
waist,  and,  unmatched  in  wrestling  as  in  other  military  exer- 
cises, hurled  him  backwards  with  such  violence  that  the  mass 
flew,  as  if  discharged  from  a  military  engine,  not  only  through 
the  ring  of  spectators  who  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
scene,  but  over  the  edge  of  the  mount  itself,  down  the  steep 
side  of  which  Wallenrode  rolled  headlong,  until,  pitching 
at  length  upon  his  shoulder,  he  dislocated  the  bone,  and  lay 
like  one  dead.  This  almost  supernatural  display  of  strength 
did  not  encourage  either  the  L)uke  or  any  of  his  followers  to 
renew  a  personal  contest  so  inauspiciously  commenced. 
Those  who  stood  farthest  back  did,  indeed,  clash,  their 
swords  and  cry  out,  "  Cut  the  island  mastiff  to  pieces  ! " 
but  those  who  were  nearer  veiled,  perhaps,  their  personal 
fears  under  an  affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for  the 
most  part,  ((  Peace — peace — the  peace  of  the  Cross — the 
peace  of  Holy  Church  and  our  Father  the  Pope  !  " 

These  various  cries  of  the  assailants,  contradicting  each 
other,  showed  their  irresolution  ;  while  Kichard,  his  foot 
still  on  the  archducal  banner,  glared  round  him,  with  an 
eye  that  seemed  to  seek  an  enemy,  and  from  which  the  angry 
nobles  shrunk  appalled,  as  from  the  threatened  grasp  of  a 
lion.  De  Vaux  and  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  kept  their 
places  beside  him  ;  and  though  the  swords  which  they  held 
were  still  sheathed,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  prompt  to 
protect  Richard's  person  to  the  very  last,  and  their  size  and 
remarkable  strength  plainly  showed  the  defense  would  be 
a  desperate  one. 

Salisbury  and  his  attendants  were  also  now  drawing  near, 
with  bills  and  partizans  brandished,  and  bows  already  bended. 

At  this  moment  King  Philip  of  France,  attended  by  one 
or  two  of  his  nobles,  came  on  the  platform  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  made  gestures  of  surprise  at 
finding  the  King  of  England  raised  from  his  sick-bed,  and 
confronting  their  common  ally  the  Duke  of  Austria  in  such 
a  menacing  and  insulting  posture.  Richard  himself  blushed 
at  being  discovered  by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  respected 
as  much  as  he  disliked  his  person,  in  an  attitude  neither 
becoming  his  character  as  a  monarch  nor  as  a  Crusader  ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  withdrew  his  foot,  as  if  accident- 
ally, from  the  dishonored  banner,  and  exchanged  his  look  of 
violent  emotion  for  one  of  affected  composure  and  indiffer- 
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ence.  Leopold  also  struggled  to  attain  some  degree  of 
calmness,  mortified  as  he  was  by  having  been  seen  by  Philip 
in  the  act  of  passively  submitting  to  the  insults  of  the  fiery 
King  of  England. 

Possessed  of  many  of  those  royal  qualities  for  which  he 
was  termed  by  his  subjects  "  the  august,"  Philip  might  be 
termed  the  Ulysses,  as  Richard  was  indisputably  the  Achilles, 
of  the  Crusade.  The  Kiug  of  France  was  sagacious,  wise, 
deliberate  in  council,  steady  and  calm  in  action,  seeing 
clearly,  and  steadily  pursuing,  the  measures  most  for  the 
interest  of  his  kingdom,  dignified  and  royal  in  his  deport- 
ment, brave  in  person,  but  a  politician  rather  than  a  warrior. 
The  Crusade  would  have  been  no  choice  of  his  own,  but  the 
spirit  was  contagious,  and  the  expedition  was  enforced  upon 
him  by  the  church,  and  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  his 
nobility.  In  any  other  situation,  or  in  a  milder  age,  his 
character  might  have  stood  higher  than  that  of  the  ad- 
venturous Cceur-de-Lion  ;  but  in  the  Crusade,  itself  an 
undertaking  wholly  irrational,  sound  reason  was  the  quality, 
of  all  others,  least  estimated,  and  the  chivalric  valor  which 
both  the  age  and  the  enterprise  demanded  was  considered 
as  debased  if  mingled  with  the  least  touch  of  discretion. 
So  that  the  merit  of  Philip,  compared  with  that  of  his 
haughty  rival,  showed  like  the  clear  but  minute  flame  of  a 
lamp,  placed  near  the  glare  of  a  huge  blazing  torch,  which, 
not  j)ossessing  half  the  utility,  makes  ten  times  more  impres- 
sion on  the  eye.  Philip  felt  his  inferiority  in  public  opinion, 
with  the  pain  natural  to  a  high-spirited  prince  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  such  opportunities  as 
offered  for  placing  his  own  character  in  more  advantageous 
contrast  with  that  of  his  rival.  The  present  seemed  one  of 
those  occasions  in  which  prudence  and  calmness  might 
reasonably  expect  to  triumph  over  obstinacy  and  impetuous 
violence. 

"  What  means  this  unseemly  broil  betwixt  the  sworn 
brethren  of  the  Cross — the  royal  Majesty  of  England  and 
the  princely  Duke  Leopold  ?  How  is  it  possible  that 
those  who  are  the  chiefs  and  pillars  of  this  holv  expedi- 
tion  » 

"  A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,"  said  Richard, 
enraged  inwardly  at  finding  himself  placed  on  a  sort  of 
equality  with  Leopold,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  resent  it, 
"  this  duke,  or  prince,  or  pillar,  if  you  will,  hath  been 
insolent,  and  I  have  chastised  him — that  is  all.  Here  is  a 
coil,  forsooth,  because  of  spurning  a  hound  ! " 
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"  Majesty  of  France,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  appeal  to  you 
and  every  sovereign  prince  against  the  foul  indignity  which 
I  have  sustained.  This  King  of  England  hath  pulled  down 
my  banner,  torn,  and  trampled  on  it." 

u  Because  he  had  the  audacity  to  plant  it  beside  mine," 
said  Richard. 

"  My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me,"  replied  the  Duke, 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  Philip. 

(<  Assert  such  equality  for  thy  person,"  said  King  Rich- 
arcl,  "and,  by  St.  George,  I  will  treat  thy  person  as  I  did 
thy  broidered  kerchief  there,  fit  but  for  the  meanest  use  to 
which  kerchief  may  be  put." 

fe  Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  England,"  said  Philip, 
"  and  I  will  presently  show  Austria  that  he  is  wrong  in  this 
matter.  Do  not  think,  noble  Duke,"  he  continued,  "that, 
in  permitting  the  standard  of  England  to  occupy  the  highest 
point  in  our  camp,  we,  the  independent  sovereigns  of  the 
Crusade,  acknowledge  any  inferiority  to  the  royal  Richard. 
It  were  inconsistent  to  think  so  ;  since  even  the  oriflamme 
itself — the  great  banner  of  France,  to  which  the  royal  Rich- 
ard himself,  in  respect  of  his  French  possessions,  is  but  a 
vassal — holds  for  the  present  an  inferior  place  to  the  lions  of 
England.  But  as  sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross,  military 
pilgrims,  who,  laying  aside  the  pomp  and  pride  of  this 
world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  I  myself,  and  the  other  princes,  have  renounced 
to  King  Richard,  from  respect  to  his  high  renown  and  great 
feats  of  arms,  that  precedence  which  elsewhere,  and  upon 
other  motives,  would  not  have  been  yielded.  I  am  satisfied 
that,  when  your  royal  grace  of  Austria  shall  have  considered 
this,  you  will  express  sorrow  for  having  placed  your  banner 
on  this  spot,  and  that  the  royal  Majesty  of  England  will 
then  give  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  has  offered." 

The  sjjruchsprecher  and  the  jester  had  both  retired  to  a 
safe  distance  Avhen  matters  seemed  coming  to  blows,  but  re- 
turned when  words,  their  own  commodity,  seemed  again 
about  to  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  man  of  proverbs  was  so  delighted  with  Philip's  politic 
speech,  that  he  clashed  his  baton  at  the  conclusion,  by  way 
of  emphasis,  and  forgot  the  presence  in  which  he  was  so  far 
as  to  say  aloud,  that  he  himself  had  never  said  a  wiser  thing 
in  his  life. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  whispered  Jonas  Sch wanker,  f  but  wre 
shall  be  whipt  if  you  speak  so  loud." 

The  Duke    answcrc  !   sullenly.    Hint    he   would   refer   hf» 
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quarrel  to  the  general  council  of  the  Crusade — a  motion 
which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as  qualified  to  take  away  a 
scandal  most  harmful  to  Christendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  listened  to 
Philip  until  his  oratory  seemed  exhausted,  and  then  said 
aloud,  "I  am  drowsy,  this  fever  hangs  about  me  still. 
Brother  of  France,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my  humor,  and 
that  I  have  at  all  times  but  few  words  to  spare  ;  knew,  there- 
fore, at  once,  I  will  submit  a  matter  touching  the  honor  of 
England  neither  to  prince,  pope,  nor  council.  Here  stands 
my  banner ;  whatsoever  pennon  shall  be  reared  within  three 
butts'  length  of  it — ay,  were  it  the  oriflamme,  of  which  you 
were,  I  think,  but  now  speaking — shall  be  treated  as  that 
dishonored  rag ;  nor  will  I  yield  other  satisfaction  than  that 
which  these  poor  limbs  can  render  in  the  lists  to  any  bold 
challenge — ay,  were  it  against  five  champions  instead  of 
one." 

"  Now,"  said  the  jester,  whispering  his  companion,  "  that 
is  as  complete  a  piece  of  folly  as  if  1  myself  had  said  it ;  but 
yet,  I  think,  there  may  be  in  this  matter  a  greater  fool  than 
Richard  yet." 

i(  And  who  may  that  be  ?"  asked  the  man  of  wisdom. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  jester,  <(  or  our  own  Royal  Duke,  should 
either  accept  the  challenge.  But  oh,  most  sage  spriicli- 
sprechei%  what  excellent  kings  would  thou  and  I  have  made, 
since  those  on  whose  heads  these  crowns  have  fallen  can  phiy 
the  proverb-monger  and  the  fool  as  completely  as  our- 
selves ! " 

While  these  worthies  plied  their  offices  apart,  Philip  an- 
swered calmly  to  the  almost  injurious  defiance  of  Richard, 
"I  came  not  hither  to  awaken  fresh  quarrels,  contrary  to 
the  oath  we  have  sworn  and  the  holy  cause  in  which  we  have 
engaged.  I  part  from  my  brother  of  England  as  brothers 
should  part,  and  the  only  strife  between  the  lions  of  Eng- 
land and  the  lilies  of  France  shall  be,  which  shall  be  carried 
deepest  into  the  ranks  of  the  infidels." 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  my  royal  brother,"  said  Richard,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  with  all  the  frankness  which  belonged  to  h4g 
rash  but  generous  disposition  ;  "  and  soon  may  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  this  gallant  and  fraternal  wager." 

"  Let  this  noble  Duke  also  partake  in  the  friendship  <>t' 
this  happy  moment,"  said  Philip  ;  and  the  Duke  approached, 
half-sullenly,  half-willing  to  enter  into  some  accommoda- 
tion. 

*  I  think  not  of  fools,  nor  of  their  folly,"  said  Richard, 
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carelessly  ;  and  the  Archduke,  turning  his  back  on  him, 
withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Richard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired.  "There  is  a  sort 
of  a  glow-worm  courage,"  he  said,  "  that  shows  only  by 
night.  I  must  not  leave  this  banner  unguarded  in  darkness  ; 
by  daylight  the  look  of  the  lions  will  alone  defend  it.  Here, 
Thomas  of  Gi Island,  I  give  thee  the  charge  of  the  standard — 
watch  over  the  honor  of  England." 

"  Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  and 
the  life  of  Richard  is  the  safety  of  England.  I  must  have 
your  Highness  back  to  your  tent,  and  that  without  further 
tarriance." 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  nurse,  De  Vaux,"  said 
the  King,  smiling  ;  and  then  added,  addressing  Sir  Kenneth, 
"  Valiant  Scot,  I  owe  thee  a  boon,  and  I  will  pay  it  richly. 
There  stands  the  banner  of  England  ;  watch  it  as  a  novice 
does  his  armor  on  the  night  before  he  is  dubbed.  Stir  not 
from  it  three  spears'  length,  and  defend  it  with  thy  body 
against  injury  or  insult.  Sound  thy  bugle,  if  thou  art  as- 
sailed by  more  than  three  at  once.  Dost  thou  undertake  the 
charge  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  said  Kenneth  ;  "  and  will  discharge  it  upon 
penalty  of  my  head.  I  will  but  arm  me  and  return  hither 
instantly." 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took  formal  leave 
of  each  other,  hiding,  under  an  appearance  of  courtesy,  the 
grounds  of  complaint  which  either  had  against  the  other — 
Richard  against  Philip,  for  what  he  deemed  an  officious  in- 
terference betwixt  him  and  Austria,  and  Philip  against  Ccer- 
de-Lion,  for  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  his  mediation 
had  been  received.  Those  whom  this  disturbance  had  as- 
sembled now  drew  off  in  different  directions,  leaving  the  con- 
tested mount  in  the  same  solitude  which  had  subsisted  till 
interrupted  by  the  Austrian  bravado.  Men  judged  of  the 
events  of  the  day  according  to  their  partialities  ;  and  while 
the  English  charged  the  Austrian  with  having  afforded  the 
first  ground  of  quarrel,  those  of  other  nations  concurred  in 
casting  the  greater  blame  upon  the  insular  haughtiness  and 
assuming  character  of  Richard. 

"  Thou  seest,"  said  the  Marquis  cf  Montserrat  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  "that  subtle  courses  are 
more  effective  than  violence.  I  have  unloosed  the  bonds 
which  held  together  this  bunch  of  scepters  and  lances  ;  thou 
wilt  see  them  shortly  fall  asunder." 

"I  would  have  called  thy  plan  a  good  one,"  said  the 
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Templar,  "had  there  been  but  one  man  of  courage  among 
yonder  cold-blooded  Austrians,  to  sever  the  bonds  of  which 
you  speak  with  his  sword.  A  knot  that  is  unloosed  may 
again  be  fastened,  but  not  so  the  cord  which  has  been  cut  to 
pieces. " 


CHAPTER  XII 

'Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind. 

Gay. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  dangerous  post,  or  a  perilous  ad- 
venture, was  a  reward  frequently  assigned  to  military  bravery 
as  a  compensation  for  its  former  trials  ;  just  as,  in  ascending 
a  precipice,  the  surmounting  one  crag  only  lifts  the  climber 
to  points  yet  more  dangerous. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  rose  clear  and  high  in 
heaven,  when  Kenneth  of  Scotland  stot>d  upon  his  watch  on 
St.  George'c  Mount,  beside  the  banner  of  England- — a  solitary 
sentinel,  to  protect  the  emblem  of  that  nation  against  the 
insults  which  might  be  meditated  among  the  thousands  whom 
Richard  s  pride  had  made  his  enemies.  High  thoughts  rolled, 
one  after  another,  upon  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  gained  some  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
chivalrous  monarch,  who  till  now  had  not  seemed  to  distin- 
guish him  among  the  crowds  of  brave  men  whom  his  renown 
had  assembled  under  his  banner,  and  Sir  Kenneth  little 
recked  that  the  display  of  royal  regard  consisted  in  placing 
him  upon  a  post  so  perilous.  The  devotion  of  his  ambitious 
and  high-placed  affection  inflamed  his  military  enthusiasm. 
Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in  almost  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  those  which  had  lately  occurred  had,  in  some 
degree,  diminished  the  distance  between  Edith  and  himself. 
He  upon  whom  Richard  had  conferred  the  distinction  of 
guarding  his  banner  was  no  longer  an  adventurer  of.  slight 
note,  but  placed  witin  the  regard  of  a  princess,  although  he 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  her  level.  An  unknown  and  obscure 
fate  could  not  now  be  his.  If  he  was  surprised  and  slain  on 
the  post  which  had  been  assigned  him,  his  death — and  he 
resolved  it  should  be  glorious — must  deserve  the  praises,  as 
well  as  call  down  the  vengeance,  of  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  be 
followed  by  the  regrets,  and  even  the  tears,  of  the  high-born 
beauties  of  the  English  court.  He  had  now  no  longer  reason 
to  fear  that  he  should  die  as  a  fool  dieth. 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  these  and  simils  r 
iigh-souled  thoughts,  fostered  by  that  wild  spirit  of  chivalr  r 
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whirn,  amid  its  most  extravagant  and  fantastic  flights,  was 
still  pure  from  all  selfish  alloy — generous,  devoted,  and  per- 
haps only  thus  far  censurable,  that  it  proposed  objects  and 
courses  of  action  inconsistent  with  the  frailties  and  imper- 
fections of  man.  All  nature  around  him  slept  in  calm  moon- 
shine or  in  deep  shadow.  The  long  rows  of  tents  and  pavil- 
ions, glimmering  or  darkening  as  they  lay  in  the  moonlight 
or  in  the  shade,  were  still  and  silent  as  the  streets  of  a  de- 
serted city.  Beside  the  banner-staff  lay  the  large  staghound 
already  mentioned,  the  sole  companion  of  Kenneth's  watch, 
on  whose  vigilance  he  trusted  for  early  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  hostile  footstep.  The  noble  animal  seemed  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  their  watch,  for  he  looked  from 
time  to  time  at  the  rich  folds  of  the  heavy  pennon,  and,  when 
the  cry  of  the  sentinels  came  from  the  distant  lines  and  de- 
fenses of  the  camp,  he  answered  them  with  one  deep  and  re- 
iterated bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  he  too  was  vigilant  in  his 
duty.  From  time  to  time,  also,  he  lowered  his  lofty  head 
and  wagged  his  tail,  as  his  master  passed  and  repassed  him 
in  the  short  turns  he  took  upon  his  post ;  or,  when  the  knight 
stood  silent  and  abstracted,  leaning  on  his  lance,  and  looking 
up  towards  heaven,  his  faithful  attendant  ventured  some- 
times, in  the  phrase  of  romance,  "  to  disturb  his  thoughts," 
and  awaken  him  from  his  reverie,  by  thrusting  his  large  rough 
snout  into  the  knight's  gauntleted  hand,  to  solicit  a  transi- 
tory caress. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  knight's  watch  without  any- 
thing remarkable  occurring.  At  length,  and  upon  a  sudden, 
the  gallant  staghound  bayed  furiously,  and  seemed  about  to 
dash  forward  where  the  shadow  lay  the  darkest,  yet  waited, 
as  if  in  the  slips,  till  he  should  know  the  pleasure  of  his 
master. 

"Who  goes  there  ?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  aware  that  there 
was  something  creeping  forward  on  the  shadowy  side  of  the 
mount. 

"  Iii  the  name  of  Merlin  and  Maugis,"  answered  a  hoarse, 
disagreeable  voice,  "  tie  up  your  four-footed  demon  there, 
or  I  come  not  at  you." 

'*  And  who  art  thou  that  would  approach  my  post  ?"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  bending  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  he  could  on  some 
object,  which  he  could  just  observe  at  the  bottom  of  the  as- 
cent, without  being  able  to  (list  inguish  its  form.  "Beware 
— T  am  here  for  death  and  life." 

"Take  up  thy  long-fanged  Satlmnas,"  said  the  voice,  "or 
I  will  conjure  him  with  a  bolt  from  my  arblast." 
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At  the  same  time  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  spring  or  check, 
as  when  a  cross-bow  is  bent. 

"  Unbend  thy  arblast  and  come  into  the  moonlight,"  said 
the  Scot,  "or,  by  St.  Andrew,  I  will  pin  thee  to  the  earth, 
be  what  or  whom  thou  wilt." 

As  he  spoke,  he  poised  his  long  lance  by  the  middle,  and, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  the  object  which  seemed  to  move,  he 
brandished  the  weapon,  as  if  meditating  to  cast  it  from  his 
hand — a  use  of  the  weapon  sometimes,  though  rarely,  resorted 
to,  when  a  missile  was  necessary.  But  Sir  Kenneth  was 
ashamed  of  his  purpose  and  grounded  his  weapon,  when  there 
stepped  from  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight,  like  an  actor 
entering  upon  the  stage,  a  stunted,  decrepit  creature,  whom, 
by  his  fantastic  dress  and  deformity,  he  recognized,  even  at 
some  distance,  for  the  male  of  the  two  dwarfs  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  chapel  at  Engaddi.  Recollecting,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  other,  and  far  different,  visions  of  that  extraor- 
dinary night,  he  gave  his  dog  a  signal,  which  he  instantly 
understood,  and,  returning  to  the  standard,  laid  himself  down 
beside  it  with  a  stifled  growl. 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  assured  of  his 
safety  from  an  enemy  so  formidable,  came  panting  up  the 
ascent,  which  the  shortness  of  his  legs  rendered  laborious, 
and,  when  he  arrived  on  the  platform  at  the  top,  shifted  to 
his  left  hand  the  little  cross-bow,  which  was  just  such  a  toy 
as  children  at  that  period  were  permitted  to  shoot  small  birds 
with,  and,  assuming  an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  gracefully 
extended  his  right  hand  to  Sir  Kenneth,  in  an  attitude  as  if 
he  expected  he  would  salute  it.  But  such  a  result  not  fol- 
lowing, he  demanded,  in  a  sharp  and  angry  tone  of  voice, 
"  Soldier,  wherefore  renderest  thou  not  to  Nectabanus  the 
homage  due  to  his  dignity  ?  Or,  is  it  possible  that  thou 
canst  have  forgotten  him  ?" 

"  Great  Nectabanus,"  answered  the  knight,  willing  to 
soothe  the  creature's  humor,  "  that  were  difficult  for  anv  one 
who  has  ever  looked  upon  thee.  Pardon  me,  however,  that, 
being  a  soldier  upon  my  post,  with  my  lance  in  my  hand,  I 
may  not  give  to  one  of  thy  puissance  the  advantage  of  com- 
ing within  my  guard,  or  of  mastering  my  weapon.  Suffice 
it,  that  I  reverence  thy  dignity,  and  submit  myself  to  thee 
as  humbly  as  a  man-at-arms  in  my  place  may." 

"It  shall  suffice,"  said  Nectabanus,  "so  that  you  pres- 
ently attend  me  to  the  presence  of  those  who  have  sent  me 
hither  to  summon  you." 

"  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  f?  neither  in  this  can  I 
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gratify  thee,  for  my  orders  are  to  abide  by  this  banner  till 
daybreak ;  so  I  pray  you  to  hold  me  excused  in  that  matter 
also/' 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  platform  ;  but 
the  dwarf  did  not  suffer  him  so  easily  to  escape  from  his 
importunity. 

.  "  Look  you,"  he  said,  placing  himself  before  Sir  Kenneth, 
|so  as  to  interrupt  his  way,  "  either  obey  me,  sir  knight,  as  in 
duty  bound,  or  I  will  lay  the  command  upon  thee,  in  the 
name  of  one  whose  beauty  could  call  down  the  genii  from 
their  sphere,  and  whose  grandeur  could  command  the  immor- 
tal race  when  they  had  descended. " 

A  wild  and  improbable  conjecture  arose  in  the  knight's 
mind,  but  he  repelled  it.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
that  the  lady  of  his  love  should  have  sent  him  such  a  mes- 
sage by  such  a  messenger  ;  yet  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said, 
**  Go  to,  Nectabanus.  Tell  me  at  once,  and  as  a  true  man, 
whether  this  sublime  lady  of  whom  thou  speakest  be  other 
than  the  houri  with  whose  assistance  I  beheld  thee  sweeping 
the  chapel  at  Engaddi  ?  " 

"  How  !  presumptuous  knight,"  replied  the  dwarf, 
"  think'st  thou  the  mistress  of  our  own  royal  affections,  the 
sharer  of  our  greatness,  and  the  partner  of  our  comeliness, 
would  demean  herself  by  laying  charge  on  such  a  -vassal  as 
thou  ?  No,  highly  as  thou  art  honored,  thou  hast  not  yet 
deserved  the  notice  of  Queen  Guenevra,  the  lovely  bride  of 
Arthur,  from  whose  high  seat  even  princes  seem  but  pig- 
mies. But  look  thou  here,  and  as  thou  knowest  or  disown- 
est  this  token,  so  obey  or  refuse  her  commands  who  hath 
deigned  to  impose  them  on  thee." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knight's  hands  a  ruby  ring, 
which,  even  in  the  moonlight,  he  had  no  difficulty  to  recog- 
nize as  that  which  usually  graced  the  finger  of  the  high-born 
lady  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted  himself.  Could  he 
have  doubted  truth  of  the  token,  he  would  have  been  con- 
vinced by  the  small  knot  of  carnation-colored  ribbon  which 
was  fastened  to  the  ring.  This  was  his  lady's  favorite  color, 
and  more  than  once  had  he  himself,  assuming  it  for  that  of 
his  own  liveries,  caused  the  carnation  to  triumph  over  all 
other  hues  in  the  lists  and  in  the  battle. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  struck  nearly  mute  by  seeing  such  a  token 
in  such  hands. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  from  whom  didst  thou 
receive  this  witness  ?  "  said  the  knight.  u  Bring,  if  thou 
canst,  thy  wavering  understanding  to  a  right  settlement  for 
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a  minute  or  two,  and  tell  me  the  person  by  whom  thou  art 
sent,  and  the  real  purpose  of  thy  message  ;  and  take  heed 
what  thou  say'st,  for  this  is  no  subject  for  buffoonery. " 

"Fond  and  foolish  knight,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  wouldst 
thou  know  more  of  this  matter  than  that  thou  art  honored 
with  commands  from  a  princess,  delivered  to  thee  by  a  king  ? 
We  list  not  to  parley  with  thee  farther  than  to  command 
thee,  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  that  ring,  to  follow 
us  to  her  who  is  the  owner  of  the  ring.  Every  minute  that 
thou  tarriest  is  a  crime  against  thy  allegiance." 

"  Good  Nectabanus,  bethink  thyself,"  said  the  knight. 
"  Can  my  lady  know  where  and  upon  what  duty  I  am  this 
night  engaged  ?  Is  she  aware  that  my  life — pshaw,  why 
should  I  speak  of  life  ? — but  that  my  honor  depends  on  my 
guarding  this  banner  till  daybreak,  and  can  it  be  her  wish 
that  I  should  leave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  her  ?  It  is  im- 
possible ;  the  princess  is  pleased  to  be  merry  with  her  servant, 
in  sending  him  such  a  message,  and  I  must  think  so  the 
rather  that  she  hath  chosen  such  a  messenger." 

"  Oh,  keep  your  belief,"  said  Nectabanus,  turning  round 
as  if  to  leave  the  platform  ;  "  it  is  little  to  me  whether  you 
be  traitor  or  true  man  to  this  royal  lady  ;  so  fare  thee  well." 

"  Stay — stay — I  entreat  you  stay,"  said  Sir  Kenneth  ; 
"  answer  me  but  one  question — Is  the  lady  who  sent  thee 
near  to  this  place  ?  " 

"  What  signifies  it  ?"  said  the  dwarf.  "  Ought  fidelity 
to  reckon  furlongs,  or  miles,  or  leagues,  like  the  poor  cou- 
rier, who  is  paid  for  his  labor  by  the  distance  which  he 
traverses  ?  Nevertheless,  thou  soul  of  suspicion,  I  tell  thee, 
the  fair  owner  of  the  ring,  now  sent  to  so  unworthy  a  vassal, 
in  whom  there  is  neither  truth  nor  courage,  is  not  more  dis- 
tant from  this  place  than  this  arblast  can  send  a  bolt." 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  the  ring,  as  if  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  no  possible  falsehood  in  the  token.  "  Tell  me,"  he 
said  to  the  dwarf,  "  is  my  presence  required  for  any  length 
of  time?" 

"Time!"  answered  Nectabanus,  in  his  flighty  manner; 
"  what  call  you  time  ?  I  see  it  not — I  feel  it  not ;  it  is  but 
a  shadowy  name — a  succession  of  breathings  measured  forth 
by  night  by  the  clank  of  a  bell,  by  day  by  a  shadow  crossing 
along  a  dial-stone.  Know'st  thou  not  a  true  knight's  time 
should  only  be  reckoned  by  the  deeds  that  he  performs  in 
behalf  of  God  and  his  lady." 

"The  words  of  truth,  though  in  the  mouth  of  folly,"  said 
the  knight.     ' '  And  doth  my  lady  really  summon  me  to  some 
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deed  of  action  in  her  name  and  for  her  sake  ?  and  may  it  not 
be  postponed  for  even  the  few  hours  till  daybreak  ?.' 

"She  requires  thy  presence  instantly/'  said  the  dwarf, 
"and  without  the  loss  of  so  much  time  as  would  be  told  by 
ten  grains  of  the  sand-glass.  Hearken,  thou  cold-blooded 
and  suspicious  knight,  these  are  her  very  words— '  Tell  him 
that  the  hand  which  dropped  roses  can  bestow  laurels.' " 

This  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  Engaddi, 
sent  a  thousand  recollections  through  Sir  Kenneth's  brain,! 
and  convinced  him  that  the  message  delivered  by  the  dwarf 
was  genuine.  The  rosebuds,  withered  as  they  were,  were 
still  treasured  under  his  cuirass,  and  nearest  to  his  heart. 
He  paused,  and  could  not  resolve  to  forego  an  opportunity 
—the  only  one  which  might  ever  offer— to  gain  grace  in  her 
eyes  whom  he  had  installed  as  sovereign  of  his  affections. 
The  dwarf,  in  the  meantime,  augmented  his  confusion  by 
insisting  either  that  he  must  return  the  ring  or  instantly 
attend  him. 

".  Hold— hold— yet  a  moment  hold,"  said  the  knight,  and 
proceeded  to  mutter  to  himself — "Am  I  either  the  subject 
or  slave  of  King  Richard,  more  than  as  a  free  knight  sworn 
to  the  service  of  the  Crusade  ?  And  whom  have  I  come 
hither  to  honor  with  lance  and  sword  ?  Our  holy  cause  and 
my  transcendent  lady  !  " 

"  The  ring — the  ring  !  "  exclaimed  the  dwarf,  impatiently 
—"false  and  slothful  knight,  return  the  ring,  which  thou 
art  unworthy  to  touch  or  to  look  upon." 

"A  moment — a  moment,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth  ;  "  disturb  not  my  thoughts.  What  if  the  Saracens" 
were  just  now  to  attack  our  lines  ?  Should  I  stay  here  like 
a  sworn  vassal  of  England,  watching  that  her  king's  pride 
suffered  no  humiliation,  or  should  I  speed  to  the  breach, 
and  fight  for  the  Cross  ?  To  the  breach,  assuredly  ;  and 
next  to  the  cause  of  God,  come  the  commands  of  my  liege 
lady.  And  yet,  Cceur-de-Lion's  behest — my  own  promise  ! 
Nectabanus/l  conjure  thee  once  more  to  say,  are  you  to 
conduct  me  far  from  hence  ?  " 

"  But  to  yonder  pavilion  ;  and,  since  you  must  needs 
know,"  replied  Nectabanus,  "the  moon  is  glimmering  on 
the  gilded  ball  which  crowns  its  roof,  and  which  is  worth  a 
king's  ransom." 

ff  I  can  return  in  an  instant,"  said  the  knight,  shutting 
his  eyes  desperately  to  all  farther  consequences.  "  I  can 
hear  from  thence  the  bay  of  my  dog,  if  any  one  approaches 
the  standard  ;  I  will  throw  myself  at  my  lady's  feet,  and 
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pray  her  leave  to  return  to  conclude  my  watch.  Here,  Roswal 
(calling  his  hound,  and  throwing  down  his  mantle  by  the 
side  of  the  standard-spear),  watch  thou  here,  and  let  no  one 
approach." 

The  majestic  dog  looked  in  his  master's  face,  as  if  to  be 
sure  that  he  understood  his  charge,  then  sat  down  beside 
the  mantle,  with  ears  erect  and  head  raised,  like  a  sentinel, 
understanding  perfectly  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sta- 
tioned there. 

"  Come  now,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  the  knight,  "  let  us 
hasten  to  obey  the  commands  thou  hast  brought." 

"Haste  he  that  will,"  said  the  dwarf,  sullenly  ;  "thou 
hast  not  been  in  haste  to  obey  my  summons,  nor  can  I  walk 
fast  enough  to  follow  your  long  strides  :  you  do  not  walk 
like  a  man,  but  bound  like  an  ostrich  in  the  desert." 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  conquering  the  obstinacy  of 
Nectabanus,  who,  as  he  spoke,  diminished  his  walk  into  a 
snail  pace.  For  bribes  Sir  Kenneth  had  no  means,  for 
soothing  no  time  ;  so  in  his  impatience  he  snatched  the  dwarf 
up  from  the  ground,  and  bearing  him  along,  notwithstand- 
ing his  entreaties  and  his  fear,  reached  nearly  to  the  pavilion 
pointed  out  as  that  of  the  Queen.  In  approaching  it,  how- 
ever, the  Scot  observed  there  was  a  small  guard  of  soldiers 
sitting  on  the  ground,  who  had  been  concealed  from  him  by 
the  intervening  tents.  Wondering  that  the  clash  of  his  own 
armor  had  not  yet  attracted  their  attention,  and  supposing 
that  his  motions  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  require  to 
be  conducted  with  secrecy,  he  placed  the  little  panting  guide 
upon  the  ground  to  recover  his  breath  and  point  out  what 
was  next  to  be  done.  Nectabanus  was  both  frightened  and 
angry  ;  but  he  had  felt  himself  as  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  robust  knight  as  an  owl  in  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  and 
therefore  cared  not  to  provoke  him  to  any  farther  display  of 
his  strength. 

He  made  no  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  usage  he  had 
received,  but  turning  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  tents,  he  led 
the  knight  in  silence  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pavilion, 
which  thus  screened  them  from  the  observation  of  the  ward- 
ers, who  seemed  either  too  negligent  or  too  sleepy  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  much  accuracy.  Arrived  there,  the 
dwarf  raised  the  under  part  of  the  canvass  from  the  ground, 
and  made  signs  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  he  should  introduce 
himself  to  the  inside  of  the  tent,  by  creeping  under  it.  The 
knight  hesitated  :  there  seemed  an  indecorum  in  thus  pri- 
vately introducing  himself  into  a  pavilion  pitched,  doubt- 
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less,  for  the  accommodation  of  noble  ladies  ;  bnt  he  recalled 
to  remembrance  the  assured  tokens  which  the  dwarf  had 
exhibited,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  dispute 
his  lady's  pleasure. 

He  stoopt  accordingly,  crept  beneath  the  canvass  inclosure 
of  the  tent,  and  heard  the  dwarf  whisper  from  without — 
"  Remain  there  until  I  call  thee." 


CHAPTEE  XIII 

You  talk  of  gaiety  and  innocence  ! 
The  moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  eaten, 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again  ;  and  malice 
Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light  gaiety, 
From  the  first  moment  when  the  smiling  infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he  toys  with 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 
Who  on  his  deathbed  laughs  his  last  to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbor  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

Old  Play. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  left  for  some  minutes  alone  and  in  dark- 
ness. Here  was  another  interruption,  which  must  prolong 
his  absence  from  his  post,  and  he  began  almost  to  repent  the 
facility  with  which  he  had  been  induced  to  quit  it.  But  to 
return  without  seeing  the  Lady  Edith  was  now  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  had  committed  a  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  was  determined  at  least  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  seductive  expectations  which  had  tempted  him  to  do'  so. 
Meanwhile,  his  situation  was  unpleasant.  There  was  no 
light  to  show  him  into  what  sort  of  apartment  he  had  been 
led  ;  the  Lady  Edith  was  in  immediate  attendance  on  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  discovery  of  his  having  intro- 
duced himself  thus  furtively  into  the  royal  pavilion  might, 
were  it  discovered,  lead  to  much  and  dangerous  suspicion. 
While  he  gave  way  to  these  unpleasant  reflections,  and  be- 
gan almost  to  wish  that  he  could  achieve  his  retreat  unob- 
served, he  heard  a  noise  of  female  voices,  laughing,  whis- 
pering, and  speaking  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  from  which, 
as  the  sounds  gave  him  reason  to  judge,  he  could  only  be 
separated  by  a  canvass  partition.  Lamps  were  burning,  as 
he  might  perceive  by  the  shadowy  light  which  extended  itself 
even  to  his  side  of  the  veil  which  divided  the  tent,  and  he 
could  see  shades  of  several  figures  sitting  and  moving  in  the 
adjoining  apartment.  It  cannot  be  termed  discourtesy  in 
Sir  Kenneth  that,  situated  as  he  was,  he  overheard  a  conver- 
sation in  which  he  found  himself  deeply  interested. 

"  Call  her— call  her,  for  Our  Lady's  sake/'  said  the  voice 
of  one  of  these   laughing   invisibles.     "  Nectabanus,  thou 
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shalt  be  made  ambassador  to  Prester  John's  court,  to  show 
them  how  wisely  thou  canst  discharge  thee  of  a  mission." 

The  shrill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  heard,  yet  so  much  sub- 
dued, that  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  understand  what  he  said, 
except  that  he  spoke  something  of  the  means  of  merriment 
given  to  the  guard. 

"  But  how  shall  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which  Nectabanus 
hath  raised,  my  maidens  ?" 

"Hear  me,  royal  madam,"  said  another  voice  ;  "if  the 
sage  and  princely  Nectabanus  be  not  over- jealous  of  his  most 
transcendent  bride  and  empress,  let  us  send  her  to  get  us  rid 
of  this  insolent  knight-errant,  who  can  be  so  easily  persuaded 
that  high-born  dames  may  need  the  use  of  his  insolent  and 
overweening  valor." 

"  It  were  but  justice,  methinks,"  replied  another,  "that 
the  Princess  Guenevra  should  dismiss,  by  her  courtesy,  him 
whom  her  husband's  wisdom  has  been  able  to  entice  hither." 

Struck  to  the  heart  with  shame  and  resentment  at  what 
he  had  heard,  Sir  Kenneth  was  about  to  attempt  his  escape 
from  the  tent  at  all  hazards,  when  what  folloAved  arrested  his 
purpose. 

"Nay,  truly,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "our  cousin  Edith 
must  first  learn  how  this  vaunted  wight  hath  conducted  him- 
self, and  we  must  reserve  the  power  of  giving  her  ocular 
proof  that  he  hath  failed  in  his  duty.  It  may  be  a  lesson 
will  do  good  upon  her  ;  for,  credit  me,  Calista,  I  have  some- 
times thought  she  has  let  this  Northern  adventurer  sit 
nearer  her  heart  than  prudence  would  sanction." 

One  of  the  other  voices  was  then  heard  to  mutter  some- 
thing of  the  Lady  Edith's  prudence  and  wisdom. 

"  Prudence,  wench  !"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  mere  pride, 
and  the  desire  to  be  thought  more  rigid  than  any  of  us. 
Nay,  I  will  not  quit  my  advantage.  You  know  well  that, 
when  she  has  us  at  fault,  no  one  can,  in  a  civil  way,  lay  your 
error  before  you  more  precisely  than  can  my  Lady  Edith. 
But  here  she  comes." 

A  figure,  as  if  entering  the  apartment,  cast  upon  the  parti- 
tion a  shade,  which  glided  along  slowly  until  it  mixed  with 
those  which  already  clouded  it.  Dospite  of  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment which  he  had  experienced,  despite  the  insult 
and  injury  with  which  it  seemed  he  had  been  visited  by  the 
malic©,  or,  at  best,  by  the  idle  humor,  of  Queen  Berengaria 
(for  lie  already  concluded  that  she  who  spoke  loudest,  and 
in  a  commanding  tone,  was  the  wife  of  Richard),  the  knight 
felt  something  so  soothing  to  his  feelings  in  learning  that 
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Edith  had  been  no  partner  to  the  fraud  practised  on  him, 
and  so  interesting  to  his  curiosity  in  the  scene  which  was 
about  to  take  place,  that,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  more 
prudent  purpose  of  an  instant  retreat,  he  looked  anxiously, 
on  the  contrary,  for  some  rent  or  crevice  by  means  of  which 
he  might  be  made  eye  as  well  as  ear-witness  to  what  was  to 
go  forward, 
y  "  Surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  Queen,  who  hath  been 
pleased  for  an  idle  frolic  to  endanger  my  reputation,  and 
perhaps  my  life,  cannot  complain  if  I  avail  myself  of  the 
chance  which  fortune  seems  willing  to  afford  me,  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  her  further  intentions." 

It  seemed,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  if  Edith  were  waiting  for 
the  commands  of  the  Queen,  and  as  if  the  other  were  reluc- 
tant to  speak,  for  fear  of  being  unable  to  command  her 
laughter  and  that  of  her  companions  ;  for  Sir  Kenneth  could 
only  distinguish  a  sound  as  of  suppressed  tittering  and  mer- 
riment. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  at  last,  "seems  in  a  merry 
mood,  though,  methinks,  the  hour  of  night  prompts  a  sleepy 
one.  I  was  well  disposed  bed  ward,  when  I  had  your  Majesty's 
commands  to  attend  you." 

"  I  will  not  long  delay  you,  cousin,  from  your  repose," 
said  the  Queen  ;  "though  I  fear  you  will  sleep  less  soundly 
when  I  tell  you  your  wager  is  lost." 

"Nay,  royal  madam,"  said  Edith,  "this,  surely,  is  dwell- 
ing on  a  jest  which  has  rather  been  worn  out.  I  laid  no 
wager,  however  it  was  your  Majesty's  pleasure  to  suppose,  or 
to  insist,  that  I  did  so." 

"  Nay,  now,  despite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is  strong  with 
you,  my  gentle  cousin,  and  prompts  thee  to  leasing.  Can 
you  deny  that  you  gaged  your  ruby  ring  against  my  golden 
bracelet  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Libbard,  or  how  call 
you  him,  could  not  be  seduced  from  his  post  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  is  too  great  for  me  to  gainsay  you,"  re- 
plied Edith  ;  "  but  these  ladies  can,  if  they  will,  bear  me 
witness  that  it  was  your  Highness  who  proposed  such  a 
wager,  and  took  the  ring  from  my  finger,  even  while  I  was 
declaring  that  I  did  not  think  it  maidenly  to  gage  anything 
on  such  a  subject." 

"Nay,  but,  my  Lady  Edith,"  said  another  voice,  "you 
must  needs  grant,  under  your  favor,  that  you  expressed  your- 
self very  confident  of  the  valor  of  that  same  Knight  of  the 
Leopard." 

"And  if  I  did,  minion,"  said  Edith,  angrily,  "  is  that  a 
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good  reason  why  thou  shouldst  put  in  thy  word  to  flatter  her 
Majesty's  humor  ?  I  spoke  of  that  knight  but  as  all  men 
speak  who  have  seen  him  in  the  field,  and  had  no  more  in- 
terest in  defending  than  thou  in  detracting  from  him.  In  a 
camp,  what  can  women  speak  of  save  soldiers  and  deeds  of 
arms  ?  " 

"  The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  voice,  "  hath  never 
forgiven  Calista  and  me,  since  we  told  your  Majesty  that  she 
dropped  two  rosebuds  in  the  chapel." 

"If  your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  Sir  Ken- 
neth could  judge  to  be  that  of  respectable  remonstrance, 
"have  no  other  commands  for  me  than  to  hear  the  gibes  of 
your  waiting-women,  I  must  crave  your  permission  to  with- 
draw." 

"Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  Queen,  "and  let  not  our  in- 
dulgence lead  you  to  forget  the  difference  betwixt  yourself 
and  the  kinswoman  of  England.  But  you,  my  dear  cousin," 
she  continued,  resuming  her  tone  of  raillery,  "how  can  you, 
who  are  so  good-natured,  begrudge  us  poor  wretches  a  few 
minutes'  laughing,  when  we  have  had  so  many  days  devoted 
to  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ?  " 

"Great  be  your  mirth,  royal  lady,"  said  Edith;  "yet 
would  I  be  content  not  to  smile  for  the  rest  of  my  life  rather 
than " 

She  stopped,  apparently  out  of  respect ;  but  Sir  Kenneth 
could  hear  that  she  was  in  much  agitation. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Berengaria,  a  thoughtless  but  good- 
humored  princess  of  the  house  of  Navarre  ;  "  but  what  is  the 
great  offense  after  all  ?  A  young  knight  has  been  wiled 
hither  ;  has  stolen — or  has  been  stolen — from  his  post,  which 
no  one  will  disturb  in  his  absence,  for  the  sake  of  a  fair 
lady ;  for,  to  do  your  champion  justice,  sweet  one,  the  wis- 
dom of  Nectabanus  could  conjure  him  hither  in  no  name  but 
yours." 

"Gracious  Heaven  !  your  Majesty  does  not  say  so  ?"  said 
Edith,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  quite  different  from  the  agitation 
she  had  previously  evinced — "you  cannot  say  so,  consist- 
ently with  respect  for  your  own  honor  and  for  mine,  your 
husband's  kinswoman  !  Say  you  were  jesting  with  me,  my 
royal  mistress,  and  forgive  me  that  I  could,  even  for  a 
moment,  think  it  possible  you  could  be  in  earnest !" 

"The  Lady  Edith,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  displeased  tone 
of  voice,  "  regrets  the  ring  we  have  won  of  her.  We  will 
restore  the  pledge  to  you,  gentle  cousin,  only  you  must 
not  grudge   us   in  turn  a  little  triumph  over  the  wisdom 
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which  has  been  so  often  spread  over  us,   as  a  banner  over  a 
host/' 

"A  triumph  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  indignantly — "a  triumph  ! 
The  triumph  will  be  with  the  infidel,  when  he  heart  that 
the  Queen  of  England  can  make  the  reputation  of  her  hus- 
band's kinswoman  the  subject  of  a  light  frolic." 

"  You  are  angry,  fair  cousin,  at  losing  your  favorite  ring," 
said  the  Queen.  "  Come,  since  you  grudge  to  pay  your 
wager,  we  will  renounce  our  right;  it  was  your  name  and 
that  pledge  brought  him  hither,  and  we  care  not  for  the  bait 
after  the  iish  is  caught." 

''Madam,"  replied  Edith,  impatiently,  "you  know  well 
that  your  Grace  could  not  wish  for  anything  of  mine  but  it 
becomes  instantly  yours.  But  I  would  give  a  bushel  of 
rubies  ere  ring  or  name  of  mine  had  been  used  to  bring  a 
brave  man  into  a  fault,  and  perhaps  to  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment." 

"  0,  it  is  for  the.  safety  of  our  true  knight  that  we  fear  ?" 
said  the  Queen.  "  You  rate  our  power  too  low,  fair  cousin, 
when  you  speak  of  a  life  being  lost  for  a  frolic  of  ours.  0, 
Lady  Edith,  others  have  influence  on  the  iron  breasts  of 
warriors  as  well  as  you  :  the  heart  even  of  a  lion  is  made  of 
flesh  not  of  stone  ;  and,  believe  me,  I  have  interest  enough 
with  Richard  to  save  this  knight,  in  whose  fate  Lady  Edith  is 
so  deeply  concerned,  from  the  penalty  of  disobeying  his 
royal  commands." 

"For  the  love  of  the  blessed  cross,  most  royal  lady,"  said 
Edith — and  Sir  Kenneth,  with  feelings  which  it  Avere  hard 
to  unravel,  heard  her  prostrate  herself  at  the  Queen's  feet — 
"for  the  love  of  our  blessed  Lady  and  of  every  holy  saint  in 
the  calendar,  beware  what  you  do  !  You  know  not  King 
Richard — you  have  been  but  shortly  wedded  to  him  :  your 
breath  might  as  well  combat  the  west  wind  when  it  is  wild- 
est as  your  words  persuade  my  royal  kinsman  to  pardon  a 
military  offense.  Oh  !  for  God's  sake,  dismiss  this  gentle- 
man, if  indeed  you  have  lured  him  hither  !  I  could  almost 
be  content  to  rest  with  the  shame  of  having  invited  him, 
did  I  know  that  he  was  returned  again  where  his  duty  calls 
him." 

"Arise,  cousin — arise,"  said  Queen  Berengaria,  "and  be 
assured  all  will  be  better  than  you  think.  Rise,  dear  Edith  ; 
I  am  sorry  I  have  played  my  foolery  with  a  knight  in  whom 
you  take  such  deep  interest.  Nay,  wring  not  thy  hands  ;  I 
will  believe  thou  barest  not  for  him — believe  anything 
rather  than  see  thee  look  so  wretchedly   miserable.     1  tell 
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thee  I  will  take  the  blame  on  myself  with  King  Richard  in 
behalf  of  thy  fair  Northern  friend — thine  acquaintance.  I 
would  say,  since  thou  own'st  him  not  as  a  friend.  Nay, 
look  not  so  reproachfully.  We  will  send  Nectabanus  to 
dismiss  this  Knight  of  the  Standard  to  his  post  ;  and  we 
ourselves  will  grace  him  on  some  future  day,  to  make 
amends  for  his  wild-goose  chase.  He  is,  I  warrant,  but  lying 
perdu  in  some  neighboring  tent."  | 

"  By  my  crown  of  lilies  and  my  scepter  of  a  specially  good 
water-reed/'  said  Nectabanus,  "  your  Majesty  is  mistaken  : 
he  is  nearer  at  hand  than  you  wot — he  lieth  ensconced  there 
behind  that  canvass  partition." 

" And  within  hearing  of  each  word  we  have  said!"  ex- 
claimed the  Queen,  in  her  turn  violently  surprised  and  agi- 
tated.    "  Out,  monster  of  folly  and  malignity  !  " 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Nectabanus  fled  from  the 
pavilion  with  a  yell  of  such  a  nature  as  leaves  it  still  doubt- 
ful whether  Berengaria  had  confined  her  rebuke  to  words, 
or  added  some  more  emphatic  expression  of  her  displeasure. 

"What  can  now  be  done  ?"  said  the  Queen  to  Edith,  in  a 
whisper  of  undisguised  uneasiness. 

"  That  which  must,"  said  Edith,  firmly.  "  We  must  see 
this  gentleman,  and  place  ourselves  in  his  mercy." 

So  saying,  she  began  hastily  to  undo  a  curtain  whicii  at 
one  place  covered  an  entrance  or  communication. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  forbear  ;  consider,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  my  apartment — our  dress — the  hour — my  honor  !  " 

But  ere  she  could  detail  her  remonstrances,  the  curtain 
fell,  and  there  was  no  division  any  longer  betwixt  the  armed 
knight  and  the  party  of  ladies.  The  warmth  of  an  Eastern 
night  occasioned  the  undress  of  Queen  Berengaria  and  her 
household  to  be  rather  more  simple  and  unstudied  than  their 
station,  and  the  presence  of  a  male  spectator  of  rank,  re- 
quired. This  the  Queen  remembered,  and  with  a  loud 
shriek  fled  from  the  apartment  where  Sir  Kenneth  was  dis- 
closed to  view  in  a  compartment  of  the  ample  pavilion,  now 
no  longer  separated  from  that  in  which  they  stood.  The 
grief  and  agitation  of  the  Lady  Edith,  as  well  as  the  deep 
interest  she  felt  in  a  hasty  explanation  with  the  Scottish 
knight,  perhaps  occasioned  her  forgetting  that  her  locks 
were  more  disheveled,  and  her  person  less  heedfully  cov- 
ered, than  was  the  wont  of  high-born  damsels,  in  an  age 
which  was  not,  after  all,  the  most  prudish  or  scrupulous 
period  of  the  ancient  time.  A  thin  loose  garment  of  pink- 
colored  silk  made  the  principal  part  of  her  vestments,  wit!/ 
10 
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Oriental  slippers,  into  which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  bare 
feet,  and  a  scarf  hurriedly  and  loosely  thrown  about  her 
shoulders.  Her  head  had  no  other  covering  than  the  veil 
of  rich  and  disheveled  locks  falling  round  it  on  every  side, 
that  half  hid  a  countenance  which  a  mingled  sense  of  mod- 
esty, and  of  resentment,  and  other  deep  and  agitating  feel- 
ings, had  covered  with  crimson. 

But  although  Edith  felt  her  situation  with  all  that  deli- 
cacy which  is  her  sex's  greatest  charm,  it  did  not  seem  that 
for  a  moment  she  placed  her  own  bashfulness  in  comparison 
with  the  duty  which,  as  she  thought,  she  owed  to  him  who 
had  been  led  into  error  and  danger  on  her  account.  She 
drew,  indeed,  her  scarf  more  closely  over  her  neck  and 
bosom,  and  she  hastily  laid  from  her  hand  a  lamp,  which 
shed  too  much  luster  over  her  figure  ;  but,  while  Sir  Ken- 
neth stood  motionless  on  the  same  spot  in  which  he  was  first 
discovered,  she  rather  stepped  towards  than  retired  from 
him,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Hasten  to  your  post,  valiant 
knight ;  you  are  deceived  in  being  trained  hither.  Ask  no 
questions." 

"  I  need  ask  none,"  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon  one 
knee,  witii  the  reverential  devotion  of  a  saint  at  the  altar, 
and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  lest  his  looks  should 
increase  the  lady's  embarrassment. 

"  Have  you  heard  all  ?"  said  Edith,  impatiently.  "  Gra- 
cious saints  !  then  wherefore  wait  you  here,  when  each 
minute  that  passes  is  loaded  with  dishonor  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonored,  lady,  and  I  have 
heard  it  from  you,"  answered  Kenneth.  "  What  reck  I  how 
soon  punishment  follows  ?  I  have  but  one  petition  to  you, 
and  then  I  seek,  among  the  sabers  of  the  infidels,  whether 
dishonor  may  not  be  washed  out  with  blood." 

' i  Do  not  so,  neither,"  said  the  lady.  "  Be  wise  :  dally 
not  here — all  may  yet  be  well,  if  you  will  but  use  despatch." 

"  I  wait  but  for  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  knight,  still 
kneeling,  "for  my  presumption  in  believing  that  my  poor 
services  could  have  been  required  or  valued  by  you." 

"  I  do  forgive  you.  0,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive !  I 
have  been  the  means  of  injuring  you.  But  0,  begone  !  I 
will  forgive — I  will  value  you — that  is,  as  I  value  every 
brave  Crusader — if  you  will  but  begone  ! " 

"Receive,  first,  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge,"  said  the 
knight,  tendering  the  ring  to  Edith,  who  now  showed  ges- 
tures of  impatience. 

**  Oh  no — no,"  she  said,  declining  to  receive  it.     "  Keep 
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it — keep  it  as  a  mark  of  my  regard — my  regret,  I  would  say. 
0  begone,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine  !  " 

Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honor,  which  her 
voice  had  denounced  to  him,  by  the  interest  which  she 
seemed  to  testify  in  his  safety,  Sir  Kenneth  rose  from  his 
knee,  and,  casting  a  momentary  glance  on  Edith,  bowed  low 
and  seemed  about  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  instant,  that 
maidenly  bashfulness,  which  the  energy  of  Edith's  feelings 
had  till  then  triumphed  over,  became  conqueror  in  its  turn, 
and  she  hastened  from  the  apartment,  extinguishing  her 
lamp  as  she  went,  and  leaving,  in  Sir  Kenneth's  thoughts, 
both  mental  and  natural  gloom  behind  her. 

She  must  be  obeyed  was  the  first  distinct  idea  which  waked 
him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  hastened  to  the  place  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  pavilion.  To  pass  under  the  canvass  in 
the  manner  he  had  entered  required  time  and  attention,  and 
he  made  a  readier  aperture  by  slitting  the  canvass  wall  with 
his  poniard.  When  in  the  free  air,  he  felt  rather  stupified 
and  overpowered  by  a  conflict  of  sensations  than  able  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  real  import  of  the  whole.  He  was 
obliged  to  spur  himself  to  action,  by  recollecting  that  the 
commands  of  the  Lady  Edith  had  required  haste.  Even 
then,  engaged  as  he  was  amongst  tent-ropes  and  tents,  he 
was  compelled  to  move  with  caution  until  he  should  regain 
the  path  or  avenue  aside  from  which  the  dwarf  had  led  him, 
in  order  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  guards  before  the 
Queen's  pavilion  ;  and  he  was  obliged  also  to  move  slowly, 
and  with  precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an  alarm,  either  by 
falling  or  by  the  clashing  of  his  armor.  A  thin  cloud  had 
obscured  the  moon,  too,  at  the  very  instant  of  his  leaving 
the  tent,  and  Sir  Kenneth  had  to  struggle  with  this  incon- 
venience at  a  moment  when  the  dizziness  of  his  head  and 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  scarce  left  him  powers  of  intelligence 
sufficient  to  direct  his  motions. 

But  at  once  sounds  came  upon  his  ear  which  instantly 
recalled  him  to  the  full  energy  of  his  faculti  s.  These  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Mount  of  St.  George.  lie  heard  first  a 
single  fierce,  angry,  and  savage  bark,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  yell  of  agony.  No  deer  ever  bounded  with  a 
wilder  start  at  the  voice  of  Roswal  than  did  Sir  Kenneth  at 
what  he  feared  was  the  death-cry  of  that  noble  hound,  from 
whom  no  ordinary  injury  could  have  extracted  even  the 
slightest  acknowledgment  of  pain.  ITe  surmounted  the  space 
which  divided  him  from  the  avenue,  and,  having  attained  it, 
began  to  run  towards  the  mount,  although  loaded  with  his 
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mail,  faster  than  most  men  could  have  accompanied  him 
even  if  unarmed,  relaxed  not  his  pace  for  the  steep  sides  of 
the  artificial  mound,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  on  the  plat- 
form upon  its  summit. 

The  moon  broke  forth  at  this  moment,  and  showed  him 
that  the  standard  of  England  was  vanished,  that  the  spear 
on  which  it  had  floated  lay  broken  on  the  ground,  and  be- 
side it  was  his  faithful  hound,  apparently  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

All  my  long  arrear  of  honor  lost, 
Heap'd  up  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age ! 
Hath  honor's  fountain  then  suck'd  up  the  stream? 
He  hath  ;  and  hooting  boys  may  barefoot  pass, 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 

Don  Sebastian, 

After  a  torrent  of  afflicting  sensations,  by  which  he  was 
at  first  almost  stunned  and  confounded,  Sir  Kenneth's  first 
thought  was  to  look  for  the  authors  of  this  violation  of  the 
English  banner  ;  but  in  no  direction  could  he  see  traces  of 
them.  His  next,  which  to  some  persons,  but  scarce  to  any 
who  have  made  intimate  acquaintances  among  the  canine 
race,  may  appear  strange,  was  to  examine  the  condition  of 
his  faithful  Roswal,  mortally  wounded,  as  it. seemed,  in  dis- 
charging the  duty  which  his  master  had  been  seduced  to 
abandon.  He  caressed  the  dying  animal,  who,  faithful  to 
the  last,  seemed  to  forget  his  own  pain  in  the  satisfaction  he 
received  from  his  master's  presence,  and  continued  wagging 
his  tail  and  licking  his  hand,  even  while  by  low  moanings  he 
expressed  that  his  agony  was  increased  by  the  attempts 
which  Sir  Kenneth  made  to  withdraw  from  the  wound  the 
fragment  of  the  lance,  or  javelin,  with  which  it  had  been 
inflicted  ;  then  redoubled  his  feeble  endearments,  as  if  fear- 
ing he  had  offended  his  master  by  showing  a  sense  of  the  pain 
to  which  his  interference  had  subjected  him.  There  was 
something  in  the  display  of  the  dying  creature's  attachment 
which  mixed  as  a  bitter  ingredient  with  the  sense  of  dis- 
grace and  desolation  by  which  Sir  Kenneth  was  oppressed. 
His  only  friend  seemed  removed  from  him,  just  when  he  had 
incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  besides.  The 
knight's  strength  of  mind  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agonized 
distress,  and  he  groaned  and  wept  aloud. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  grief,  a  clear  and  solemn  voice, 
close  beside  him,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  sonorous 
tone  of  the  readers  of  the  mosque,  and  in  the  lingua  franca 
mutually  understood  by  Christians  and  Saracens  : 

<(  Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  and  of  the  lat- 
ter rain — cold,comfortless  unfriendly  to  man  and  to  animal  i 
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yet  from  that  season  have  their  birth  the  flower  and  the 
fruit — the  date,  the  rose,  and  the  pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  turned  towards  the  speaker, 
and  beheld  the  Arabian  physician,  who,  approaching  un- 
heard, had  seated  himself  a  little  behind  him  cross-legged, 
and  uttered  with  gravity,  yet  not  without  a  tone  of  sympathy, 
the  moral  sentences  of  consolation  with  which  the  Koran  and 
its  commentators  supplied  him  ;  for,  in  the  East,  wisdom  is 
held  to  consist  less  in  a  display  of  the  sage's  own  inventive 
talents  than  in  his  ready  memory,  and  happy  application  of, 
and  reference  to,  "  that  which  is  written." 

Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  womanlike  expression  of 
sorrow,  Sir  Kenneth  dashed  his  tears  indignantly  aside,  and 
again  busied  himself  with  his  dying  favorite. 

"  The  poet  hath  scid,"  continued  the  Arab,  without  no- 
ticing the  knight's  averted  looks  and  sullen  deportment, 
"  the  ox  for  the  field  and  the  camel  from  the  desert.  Were 
not  the  hand  of  the  leech  fitter  than  that  of  the  soldier  to 
cure  wounds,  though  less  able  to  inflict  them  ?  " 

"  This  patient,  Hakim,  is  beyond  thy  help, "  said  Sir 
Kenneth  ;  "  and-,  besides,  he  is,  by  thy  law,  an  unclean 
animal." 

"Where  Allah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  life,  and  a  sense  of 
pain  and  pleasure,"  said  the  physician,  "  it  were  sinful 
pride  should  the  sage,  whom  He  has  enlightened,  refuse  to 
prolong  existence  or  assuage  agony.  To  the  sage,  the  cure 
of  a  miserable  groom,  of  a  poor  dog,  and  of  a  conquering 
monarch  are  events  of  little  distinction.  Let  me  examine 
this  wounded  animal." 

Sir  Kenneth  acceded  in  silence,  and  the  physician  in- 
spected and  handled  Roswal's  wound  with  as  much  care  and 
attention  as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being.  He  then  took 
forth  a  case  of  instruments,  and,  by  the  judicious  and  skilful 
application  of  pincers,  withdrew  from  the  wounded  shoulder 
the  fragment  of  the  weapon,  and  stopped  with  styptics  and 
bandages  the  effusion  of  blood  which  followed  ;  the  creature 
all  the  while  suffering  him  patiently  to  perform  these  kind 
offices,  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  his  kind  intentions. 

"The  animal  may  be  cured,"  said  El  Hakim,  addressing 
himself  to  Sir  Kenneth,  "if  you  will  permit  me  to  carry  him 
to  my  tent,  and  treat  him  with  the  care  which  the  nobleness 
of  his  nature  deserves.  For  know,  that  thy  servant  Adonbec 
is  no  less  skilful  in  the  race,  and  pedigree,  and  distinctions 
of  good  dogs  and  of  noble  steeds  than  in  the  diseases  which 
affect  the  human  race." 
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ee  Take  him  with  yon/'  said  the  knight.  "  I  bestow  him 
on  you  freely  if  he  recovers.  I  owe  thee  a  reward  for  attend- 
ance on  my  squire,  and  have  nothing  else  to  pay  it  with. 
For  myself,  I  will  never  again  wind  bugle  or  halloo  to 
hound." 

The  Arabian  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal  with  a 
clapping  of  his  hands,  which  was  instantly  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  two  black  slaves.  He  gave  them  his  orders 
in  Arabic,  received  the  answer,  that  "  to  hear  was  to  obey," 
when,  taking  the  animal  in  their  arms,  they  removed  him 
without  much  resistance  on  his  part  ;  for,  though  his  eyes 
turned  to  his  master,  he  was  too  weak  to  struggle. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Roswal,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth — "  fare 
thee  well,  my  last  and  only  friend  ;  thou  art  too  noble  a 
possession  to  be  retained  by  one  such  as  I  must  in  future  call 
myself.  I  would,"  he  said,  as  the  slaves  retired,  "  that, 
dying  as  he  is,  I  could  exchange  conditions  with  that  noble 
animal !" 

"  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  although  the 
exclamation  had  not  been  addressed  to  him,  "  that  all 
creatures  are  fashioned  for  the  service  of  man  ;  and  the 
master  of  the  earth  speaketh  folly  when  he  would  exchange, 
in  his  impatience,  his  hopes  here  and  to  come  for  the  servile 
condition  of  an  inferior  being." 

"  A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty,"  said  the 
knight,  sternly,  "  is  better  than  a  man  who  survives  the 
desertion  of  it.  Leave  me,  Hakim  ;  thou  hast,  on  this  side 
of  miracle,  the  most  wonderful  science  which  man  ever 
possessed,  but  the  wounds  of  the  spirit  are  beyond  thy 
power." 

"  Not  if  the  patient  will  explain  his  calamity,  and  be 
guided  by  the  physician,"  said  Adonbec  el  Hakim. 

"  Know,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art  so 
importunate,  that  last  night  the  banner  of  England  was 
displayed  from  this  mound — I  was  its  appointed  guardian  ; 
morning  is  now  breaking — there  lies  the  broken  banner- 
spear,  the  standard  itself  is  lost,  and  here  sit  I  a  living 
man  !" 

"  How!"  said  El  Hakim,  examining  him;  "thy  armor 
is  whole,  there  is  no  blood  on  thy  weapons,  and  report  speaks 
thee  one  unlikely  to  return  thus  from  fight.  Thou  hast  been 
trained  from  thy  post — ay,  trained  by  the  rosy  cheek  and 
black  eye  of  one  of  those  houris  to  whom  you  Nazarenes  vow 
rather  such  service  as  is  due  to  Allah  than  such  love  as  may 
lawfully  be  rendered  to  forms  of  clay  like  our  own.     It  haa 
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been  thus  assuredly  ;  for  so  hath  man  ever  fallen,  even  since 
the  days  of  Sultan  Adam." 

"  And  if  it  were  so,  physician,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sullenly, 
"  what  remedy  ?  " 

"  Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  as 
valor  supplies  strength.  Listen  to  me.  Man  is  not  as  a 
tree,  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth  ;  nor  is  he  firmed  to  cling 
to  one  bare  rock,  like  the  scarce  animated  sheli  ;ish.  Thine 
own  Christian  writings  command  thee,  when  persecuted  in 
one  city,  to  flee  to  another  ;  and  we  Moslem  also  know  that 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Allah,  driven  forth  from  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca,  found  his  refuge  and  his  helpmates  at 
Medina." 

"  And  what  does  this  concern  me  ?"  said  the  Scot. 

"  Much,"  answered  the  physician.  il  Even  the  sage  flies 
the  tempest  which  he  cannot  control.  Use  thy  speed,  there- 
fore, and  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  Richard  to  the  shadow 
of  Saladin's  victorious  banner." 

11  I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonor,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
ironically,  "  in  a  camp  of  infidel  heathens  where  the  very 
phrase  is  unknown.  But  had  I  not  better  partake  more 
fully  in  their  reproach  ?  Does  not  thy  advice  stretch  so  far 
as  to  recommend  me  to  take  the  turban  ?  Methinks  I  want 
but  apostasy  to  consummate  my  infamy." 

H  Blaspheme  not,  Nazarene,"  said  the  physician,  sternly. 
"  Saladin  makes  no  converts  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet, 
save  those  on  whom  its  precepts  shall  work  conviction. 
Open  thine  eyes  to  the  light,  and  the  great  Soldan,  whose 
liberality  is  as  boundless  as  his  power,  may  bestow  on  thee  a 
kingdom  ;  remain  blinded  if  thou  wilt,  and,  being  one 
whose  second  life  is  doomed  to  misery,  Saladin  will  yet,  for 
this  span  of  present  time,  make  thee  rich  and  happy.  But 
fear  not  that  thy  brows  shall  be  bound  with  the  turban,  save 
at  thine  own  free  choice." 

"My  choice  were  rather,"  said  the  knight,  "that  my 
writhen  features  should  blacken,  as  they  are  like  to  do,  in 
this  evening's  setting  sun." 

"  Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Nazarene,"  said  El  Hakim,  i(  to 
reject  this  fair  offer ;  for  I  have  power  with  Saladin,  and 
can  raise  thee  high  in  his  grace.  Look  you,  my  son  ;  this 
Crusade,  as  you  call  your  wild  enterprise,  is  like  a  large 
dromond  parting  asunder  in  the  waves.  Thou  thyself  hast 
borne  terms  of  truce  from  the  kings  and  princes  whose  force 
is  here  assembled  to  the  mighty  Soldan,  and  knew'st  not, 
perchance,  the  full  tenor  of  thine  own  errand." 
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"I  knew  not,  and  I  cure  not/'  said  the  knight,  im- 
patiently ;  "  what  avails  it  to  me  that  I  have  been  of  late 
the  envoy  of  princes,  when,  ere  night,  I  shall  be  a  gibbeted 
and  dishonored  corse  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thee/'  said  the 
physician.  "  Saladin  is  courted  on  all  sides  :  the  combined 
princes  of  this  league  formed  against  him  have  made  such 
proposals  of  composition  and  peace  as,  in  other  circumstances, 
it  might  have  become  his  honor  to  have  granted  to  them. 
Others  have  made  private  offers,  on  their  own  separate  ac- 
count, to  disjoin  their  forces  from  the  camp  of  the  kings  of 
JPrangistan,  and  even  to  lend  their  arms  to  the  defense  of 
the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  But  Saladin  will  not  be  served 
by  such  treacherous  and  interested  defection.  The  King  of 
Kings  will  treat  only  with  the  Lion  King  :  Saladin  will  hold 
treaty  with  none  but  the  Melech  Ric,  and  with  him  he  will 
treat  like  a  prince,  or  fight  like  a  champion.  To  Richard 
he  will  yield  such  conditions  of  his  free  liberality  as  the 
swords  of  all  Europe  could  never  compel  from  him  by  force 
or  terror.  He  will  permit  a  free  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  all  the  places  where  the  Nazarcnes  list  to  worship  ;  nay, 
he  will  so  far  share  even  his  empire  with  his  brother  Richard, 
that  he  will  allow  Chistian  garrisons  in  the  six  strongest 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  suffer 
them  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  officers  of 
Richard,  who,  he  consents,  shall  bear  the  name  of  King 
Guardian  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  farther,  strange  and  incredible 
as  you  may  think  it,  know,  sir  knight—  for  to  your  honor  I 
can  commit  even  that  almost  incredible  secret — know  that 
Saladin  w;n  put  a  sacred  seal  on  this  happy  union  betwixt 
the  braver  ad  noblest  of  Frangistan  and  Asia,  by  raising  to 
the  rank  of  his  royal  spouse  a  Christian  damsel,  allied  in 
blood  to  King  Richard,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady 
Edith  of  Plantagenet." * 

"Ha  !  say'st  thou  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Kenneth,  who  listen- 
ing with  indifference  and  apathy  to  the  preceding  part  of  El 
Hakim's  speech,  was  touched  by  this  last  communication,  as 
the  thrill  of  a  nerve,  unexpectedly  jarred .  will  awaken  the 
sensation  of  agony,  even  in  the  torpor  of  palsy*  Then,  mod- 
erating his  tone,  by  dint  of  much  effort,  he  restrained  his 
indignation,  and,  veiling  it  under  the  appearance  of  con- 
tempt nous  doubt,  he  prosecuted  the  conversation,  in  order 
to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  plot,  as  he 
deemed  it,  against  the  honor  and   happiness  of  her  whom  ho 

*  See  Proposal  of  Marriage.     Note  7. 
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loved  not  the  less  that  his  passion  had  ruined,  apparently, 
his  fortunes,  at  once,  and  his  honor.  "  And  what  Christian/' 
he  said,  with  tolerable  calmness,  "would  sanction  a  union 
so  unnatural  as  that  of  a  Christian  maiden  with  an  unbeliev- 
ing Saracen  ? " 

"Thou  art  but  an  ignorant,  bigoted  Nazarene,"  said  the 
Hakim.  "  Seest  thou  not  how  the  Mohammedan  princes 
daily  intermarry  with  the  noble  Nazarene  maidens  in  Spain, 
without  scandal  either  to  Moor  or  Christian  ?  And  the 
noble  Soldan  will,  in  his  full  confidence  in  the  blood  of 
Eichard,  permit  the  English  maid  the  freedom  which  your 
Frankish  manners  have  assigned  to  women.  He  will  allow 
her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion — seeing  that,  in  very 
truth,  it  signifies  but  little  to  which  faith  females  are  ad- 
dicted— and  he  will  assign  her  such  place  and  rank  over  all 
the  women  of  his  zenana,  that  she  shall  be  in  every  respect 
his  sole  and  absolute  queen." 

"What!"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  darest  thou  think,  Moslem, 
that  Eichard  would  give  his  kinswoman — a  high-born  and 
virtuous  princess — to  be  at  best,  the  foremost  concubine  in 
the  haram  of  a  misbeliever  ?  Know,  Hakim,  the  meanest  free 
Christian  noble  would  scorn,  on  his  child's  behalf,  such 
splendid  ignominy." 

"  Thou  errest,"  said  the  Hakim  :  "  Philip  of  France,  and 
Henry  of  Champagne,  and  others  of  Eichard's  principal 
allies,  have  heard  the  proposal  without  starting,  and  have 
promised,  as  far  as  they  may,  to  forward  an  alliance  that 
may  end  these  wasteful  wars  ;  and  the  wise  arch-priest  of 
Tyre  hath  undertaken  to  break  the  proposal  to  Eichard,  not 
doubting  that  he  shall  he  able  to  bring  the  plan  to  good  issue. 
The  Soklairs  wisdom  hath  as  yet  kept  his  proposition  secret 
from  others,  such  as  he  of  Montserrat  and  the  Master  of  the 
Templars,  because  he  knows  they  seek  to  thrive  by  Eichard 's 
death  or  disgrace,  not  by  his  life  or  honor.  Up,  therefore, 
sir  knight,  and  to  horse.  I  will  give  thee  a  scroll  which 
shall  advance  thee  highly  with  the  Soldan  ;  and  deem  not 
that  you  are  leaving  your  country,  or  her  cause,  or  her 
religion,  since  the  interest  of  the  two  monarchs  will  speedily 
be  the  same.  To  Saladin  thy  counsel  will  be  most  acceptable, 
since  thou  canst  make  him  aware  of  much  concerning  the 
marriages  of  the  Christians,  the  treatment  of  their  wives, 
and  other  points  of  their  laws  and  usages,  which,  in  the 
course  of  such  treaty,  it  much  concerns  him  that  he  should 
know.  The  right  hand  of  the  Soldan  grasps  the  treasures 
of  the  East,  and  it  is  the  fountain  of  generosity.     Or,  if 
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thou  desirest  it,  Saladin,  when  allied  with  England,  can 
have  but  little  difficulty  to  obtain  from  Richard  not  only 
thy  pardon  and  restoration  to  favor,  but  an  honorable  com- 
mand in  the  troops  which  may  be  left  of  the  King  of 
England's  host  to  maintain  their  joint  government  in  Pal- 
estine. Up,  then,  and  mount  ;  there  lies  a  plain  path 
before  thee." 

"Hakim,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "thou  art  a  man  of 
peace  ;  also,  thou  hast  saved  the  life  of  Richard  of  England, 
and,  moreover,  of  my  own  poor  esquire,  Strauchan.  I  have, 
therefore,  heard  to  an  end  a  matter  which,  being  propounded 
by  another  Moslem  than  myself,  I  would  have  cut  short  with 
a  blow  of  my  dagger.  Hakim,  in  return  for  thy  kindness,  I 
advise  thee  to  see  that  the  Saracen  who  shall  propose  to 
Richard  a  union  betwixt  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  and  that 
of  his  accursed  race  do  put  on  a  helmet  which  is  capable  to 
endure  such  a  blow  of  a  battle-ax  as  that  which  struck  down 
the  gate  of  Acre.  Certes,  he  will  be  otherwise  placed  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  thy  skill." 

"  Thou  art,  then,  wilfully  determined  not  to  fly  to  the 
Saracen  host  ?  "  said  the  physician.  "  Yet,  remember,  thou 
stayest  to  certain  destruction  ;  and  the  writings  of  thy  law, 
as  well  as  ours,  prohibit  man  from  breaking  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  his  own  life." 

"  God  forbid  !"  replied  the  Scot,  crossing  himself  ;  "  but 
we  are  also  forbidden  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  our 
crimes  have  deserved.  And,  since  so  poor  are  thy  thoughts 
of  fidelity,  Hakim,  it  grudges  me  that  I  have  bestowed  my 
good  hound  on  thee,  for,  should  he  live,  he  will  have  a  master 
ignorant  of  his  value." 

"  A  gift  that  is  begrudged  is  already  recalled,"  said  El 
Hakim,  "  only  we  physicians  are  sworn  not  to  send  away  a 
patient  uncured.  If  the  dog  recover,  he  is  once  more 
yours." 

i  "Go  to,  Hakim,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth;  "men  speak 
not  of  hawk  and  hound,  when  there  is  but  an  hour  of  day- 
breaking  betwixt  them  and  death.  Leave  me  to  recollect 
my  sins  and  reconcile  myself  to  Heaven." 

"I  leave  thee  in  thine  obstinacy,"  said  the  physician: 
"the  mist  hides  the  precipice  from  those  who  are  doomed  to 
fall  over  it." 

He  withdrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  his  head, 
as  if  to  observe  whether  the  devoted  knight  might  not  recall 
him  either  by  word  or  signal.  At  last  his  turbaned  figure 
was  lost  among  the  labyrinth  of  tents  which  lay  extended 
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beneath,  whitening  in  the  pale  light  of  the  dawning,  before 
which  the  moonbeam  had  now  faded  away. 

But  although  the  physician  Adonbec's  words  had  not  made 
that  impression  upon  Kenneth  which  the  sage  desired,  they 
had  inspired  the  Scot  with  a  motive  for  desiring  life,  which, 
dishonored  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be,  he  was  before  will- 
ing to  part  from  as  from  a  sullied  vestment  no  longer  be- 
coming his  wear.  Much  that  had  passed  betwixt  himself  and 
the  hermit,  besides  what  he  had  observed  between  the  an- 
chorite and  Skeerkohf  (or  Ilderim),  he  now  recalled  to  recol- 
lection, and  [all]  tended  to  confirm  what  the  Ilakim  had 
told  him  of  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty. 

•<  The  reverend  impostor  ! "  he  exclaimed  to  himself — "  the 
hoary  hypocrite  !  He  spoke  of  the  unbelieving  husband  con- 
verted by  the  believing  wife ;  and  what  do  I  know  but 
that  the  traitor  exhibited  to  the  Saracen,  accursed  of  God, 
the  beauties  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  that  the  hound  might 
judge  if  the  princely  Christian  lady  were  fit  to  be  admitted 
into  the  haram  of  a  misbeliever  ?  If  I  had  yonder  infidel 
Ilderim,  or  whatsoever  he  is  called,  again  in  the  gripe  with 
which  I  once  held  him  fast  as  ever  hound  held  hare,  never 
again  should  he  at  least  come  on  errand  disgraceful  to  the 
honor  of  Christian  king  or  noble  and  virtuous  maiden.  But 
I— my  hours  are  fast  dwindling  into  minutes  ;  yet,  while  I 
have  life  and  breath,  something  must  be  done,  and  speedily." 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  from  him  his  helmet, 
then  strode  down  the  hill,  and  took  the  road  to  King  Kich- 
ard's  pavilion. 


CHAPTER  XV 

The  feather'd  songster,  chanticleer, 

Had  wound  his  bugle-horn, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  morn. 
King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 
"  Thou'rt  right,"  he  said,  "  for,  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high, 
Charles  Bawd  win,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

This  day  shall  surely  die." 

Chatterton. 

On  the  evening  on  which  Sir  Kenneth  assumed  his  post, 
Richard,  after  the  stormy  event  which  disturbed  its  tran- 
quillity, had  retired  to  rest  in  the  plenitude  of  confidence 
inspired  by  his  unbounded  courage,  and  the  superiority 
which  he  had  displayed  in  carrying  the  point  he  aimed  at  m 
presence  of  the  whole  Christian  host  and  its  leaders,  many 
of  whom,  he  was  aware,  regarded  in  their  secret  souls  the 
disgrace  of  the  Austrian  Duke  as  a  triumph  over  themselves  ; 
so  that  his  pride  felt  gratified  that,  in  prostrating  one  enemy, 
he  had  mortified  a  hundred. 

Another  monarch  would  have  doubled  his  guards  on  the 
evening  after  such  a  scene,  and  kept  at  least  a  part  of  his 
troops  under  arms.  But  Coeur-de-Lion  dismissed,  upon  the 
occasion,  even  his  ordinary  watch,  and  assigned  to  his  sol- 
diers a  donative  of  wine  to  celebrate  his  recovery,  and  to 
drink  to  the  banner  of  St.  George  ;  and  his  quarter  of  the 
camp  would  have  assumed  a  character  totally^  devoid  of 
vigilance  and  militarv  preparation,  but  that  Sir  Thomas  de 
Vaux,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other  nobles,  took  precau- 
tions to  preserve  order  and  discipline  among  the  revelers. 

The  physician  attended  the  King  from  his  retiring  to  bed 
till  midnight  was  past,  and  twice  administered  medicine  to 
him  during  that  period,  always  previously  observing  the 
quarter  of  heaven  occupied  by  the  full  moon,  whose  lniln- 
ences  he  declared  to  be  most  sovereign,  or  most  balelul,  to 
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the  effect  of  his  drags.  It  was  three  hours  after  midnight 
ere  El  Hakim  withdrew  from  the  royal  tent,  to  one  which 
had  been  pitched  for  himself  and  his  retinue.  In  his  way 
thither  he  visited  the  tent  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard, 
in  order  to  see  the  condition  of  his  first  patient  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  old  Strauchan,  as  the  knight's  esquire  was 
named.  Inquiring  there  for  Sir  Kenneth  himself,  El  Hakim 
learned  on  what  duty  he  was  employed,  and  probably  this  in- 
formation led  him  to  St.  George's  Mount,  where  he  found 
him  whom  he  sought  in  the  disastrous  circumstances  alluded 
to  in  the  last  chapter. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  a  slow,  armed 
tread  was  heard  apj)roaching  the  King's  pavilion  ;  and  ere 
De  Vaux,  who  slumbered  beside  his  master's  bed  as  lightly 
as  ever  sleep  sat  upon  the  eyes  of  a  watch-dog,  had  time  to 
do  more  than  arise  and  say,  "  Who  comes  ?"  the  Knight  of 
the  Leopard  entered  the  tent,  with  a  deep  and  devoted 
gloom  seated  upon  his  manly  features. 

"  Whence  this  bold  intrusion,  sir  knight  ?"  said  De  Vaux, 
sternly,  yet  in  a  tone  which  respected  his  master's  slumbers. 

"  Hold  !  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  awaking  on  the  instant ; 
' i  Sir  Kenneth  cometh  like  a  good  soldier  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  guard  ;  to  such  the  general's  tent  is  ever  accessi- 
ble." Then  rising  from  his  slumbering  posture,  and  leaning 
on  his  elbow,  he  fixed  his  large  bright  eye  upon  the  warrior. 
"  Speak,  sir  Scot ;  thou  comest  to  tell  me  of  a  vigilant,  safe, 
and  honorable  watch,  dost  thou  not  ?  The  rustling  of  the 
folds  of  the  banner  of  England  were  enough  to  guard  it, 
even  without  the  body  of  such  a  knight  as  men  hold  thee." 

' '  As  men  will  hold  me  no  more,"  said  Sir  Kenneth.  "  My 
watch  hath  neither  been  vigilant,  safe,  nor  honorable.  The 
banner  of  England  has  been  carried  off." 

"And  thou  alive  to  tell  it?"  said  Eichard,  in  atone  of 
derisive  incredulity.  "Away,  it  cannot  be.  There  is  not 
even  a  scratch  on  thy  face.  Why  dost  thou  stand  thus 
mute  ?  Speak  the  truth  ;  it  is  ill  jesting  with  a  king,  yet  I 
will  forgive  thee  if  thou  hast  lied." 

"  Lied,  Sir  King  !  "  returned  the  unfortunate  knight,  with 
fierce  emphasis,  and  one  glance  of  fire  from  his  eye,  bright 
and  transient  as  the  flash  from  the  cold  and  stony  flint. 
"  But  this  also  must  be  endured.  I  have  spoken  the 
truth." 

"  By  God  and  by  St.  George  ! "  said  the  King,  bursting 
into  fury,  which,  however,  he  instantly  checked.  ''  De  Vaux, 
go  view  the  spot.     This  fever  has  disturbed  his  brain.     This 
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cannot  be.     The  man's   courage  is   proof.     It   cannot   be  ! 
Go  speedily  ;  or  send,  if  thou  wilt  not  go." 

The  King  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  who 
came,  breathless,  to  say  that  the  banner  was  gone,  and  the 
knight  who  guarded  it  overpowered,  and  most  probably 
murdered,  as  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  where  the  banner- 
spear  lay  shivered. 

"But  whom  do  I  see  here  ?"  said  Neville,  his  eyes  sud- 
denly resting  upon  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  A  traitor,"  said  the  King,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  seiz- 
ing the  curtal  ax,  which  was  ever  near  his  bed — "  a  traitor, 
whom  thou  shalt  see  die  a  traitor's  death."  And  he  drew 
back  the  weapon  as  in  act  to  strike. 

Colorless,  but  firm  as  a  marble  statue,  the  Scot  stood  be- 
fore him,  with  his  bare  head  uncovered  by  any  protection, 
his  eyes  cast  down  to  the  earth,  his  lips  scarcely  moving,  yet 
muttering  probably  in  prayer.  Opposite  to  him,  and  within 
the  due  reach  for  a  blow,  stood  King  Kichard,  his  large  per- 
son wrapt  in  the  folds  of  his  camiscia,  or  ample  gown  of 
linen,  except  where  the  violence  of  his  action  had  flung  the 
covering  from  his  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  a  part  of  his 
breast,  leaving  to  view  a  specimen  of  a  frame  which  might 
have  merited  his  Saxon  predecessor's  epithet  of  Ironside. 
He  stood  for  an  instant,  prompt  to  strike  ;  then  sinking  the 
head  of  the  weapon  towards  the  ground,  he  exclaimed,  "  But 
there  was  blood,  Neville — there  was  blood  upon  the  place. 
Hark  thee,  sir  Scot,  brave  thou  wert  once,  for  I  have  seen 
thee  fight.  Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the  thieves  in  de- 
fense of  the  standard — say  but  one — say  thou  hast  struck 
but  a  good  blow  in  our  behalf,  and  get  thee  out  of  the  camp 
with  thy  life  and  thy  infamy  ! " 

"  You  have  called  me  liar,  my  Lord  King,"  replied  Ken- 
neth, firmly;  "and  therein,  at  least,  you  have  done  me 
wrong.  Know,  that  there  was  no  blood  shed  in  defense  of 
the  standard  save  that  of  a  poor  hound,  which,  more  faith- 
ful than  his  master,  defended  the  charge  which  he  deserted." 

"Now,  by  St.  George  !"  said  Richard,  again  heaving  up 
his  arm.  But  De  Vaux  threw  himself  between  the  King  and 
the  object  of  his  vengeance,  and  spoke  with  the  blunt  truth 
of  his  character — "  My  liege,  this  must  not  be — here — nor 
by  your  own  hand.  It  is  enough  of  folly  for  one  night  and 
day  to  have  entrusted  your  banner  to  a  Scot  ;  said  I  not  they 
were  ever  fair  and  false  ?"* 

"Thou  didst,  De  Vaux  ;  thou   wast  right,  and  I  confess 

*  See  Scots,  Fair  and  False.    Note  8. 
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it,"  said  Richard.  "I  should  have  known  him  better — I 
should  have  remembared  how  the  fox  William  deceived  me 
touching  this  Crusade/' 

"  M y  lord/'  said  Sir  Kenneth,  f*  William  of  Scotland  never 
deceived ;  but  circumstances  prevented  his  bringing  his1 
forces." 

"  Peace,  shameless  !  "  said  the  King;  f5:tham  sulliest  the 
name  of  a  prince,  even  by  speaking  it.  And  yet,  De  Vaux, 
it  is  strange,"  lie  added,  "  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  man. 
Coward  or  traitor  he  must  be,  yet  he  abode  the  blow  of 
Richard  Plantageuet,  as  our  arm  had  been  raised  to  lay 
knighthood  on  his  shoulder.  Had  he  shown  the  slightest 
sign  of  fear — had  but  a  joint  trembled,  or  an  eyelid  quivered 
— I  had  shattered  his  head  like  a  crystal  goblet.  But  I  can- 
not strike  where  there  is  neither  fear  nor  resistance." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  My  lord — -"  said  Kenneth. 

"Ha!"  replied  Richard,  interrupting  him,  "hast  thou 
found  thy  speech  ?  Ask  grace  from  Heaven,  but  none  from 
me,  for  England  is  dishonored  through  thy  fault ;  and  wert 
thou  mine  own  and  only  brother,  there  is  no  pardon  for  thy 
fault." 

"  I  speak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man,"  said  the 
Scot ;  f(  it  is  in  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  give  or  refuse  me 
time  for  Christian  shrift ;  if  man  denies  it,  may  God  grant 
me  the  absolution  which  I  would  otherwise  ask  of  His  church  ! 
But  whether  I  die  on  the  instant  or  half  an  hour  hence,  I 
equally  beseech  your  Grace  for  one  moment's  opportunity  to 
speak  that  to  yoiu-  royal  person  which  highly  concerns  your 
fame  as  a  Christian  king." 

"  Say  on,"  said  the  King,  making  no  doubt  that  he  was 
about  to  hear  some  confession  concerning  the  loss  of  the 
banner. 

"What  I  have  to  speak,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  touches  the 
royalty  of  England,  and  must  be  said  to  no  ears  but  thine 
own." 

"Begone  with  yourselves,  sirs,"  said  the  King  to  Neville 
and  De  Vaux. 

The  first  obeyed,  but  the  latter  would  not  stir  from  the 
King's  presence. 

"If  you  said  I  was  in  the  right,"  replied  De  Vaux  to  his 
sovereign,  "  I  will  be  treated  as  one  should  be  who  hath  beta 
found  to  be  right — that  is,  I  will  have  my  own  will.  I  leave 
you  not  with  this  false  Scot." 

"  How  !     De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  angrily,  and  stamping 
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slightly,   "  darest  thou  not  venture   our   person  with   one 
traitor  ?  "  . 

"  It  is  in  vain  vou  frown  and  stamp,  my  lord,  said  JJe 
Vaux  ;  "  I  venture  not  a  sick  man  with  a  sound  one,  a  naked 
man  with  one  armed  in  proof." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  the  Scottish  knight;  '511  seek  no 
excuse  to  put  off  time,  I  will  speak  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  Gilsland.     He  is  good  lord  and  true." 

"But  half  an  hour  since,"  said  De  Yaux,  with  a  groan, 
implying  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  vexation,  "and  I  had  said 
as  much  for  thee." 

"  There  is  treason  around  you,  King  of  England,  con- 
tinued Sir  Kenneth. 

"  It  may  well  be  as  thou  say'st,"  replied  Richard,  <f  I  have 
a  pregnant  example." 

"Tfeason  that  will  injure  thee  more  deeply  than  the  loss 
of  an  hundred  banners  in  a  pitched  field.  The— the  "— Sir 
Kenneth  hesitated,  and  at  length  continued,  in  a  lower  tone— 

"the  Ladv  Edith " 

"Ha '."said  the  King,  drawing  himself  suddenly  into  a 
state  of  haughtv  attention,  and  fixing  his  eye  firmly  on  the 
supposed  criminal.  "  What  of  her  ?— what  of  her  ?— what 
has  she  to  do  with  this  matter  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  to 
disgrace  your  royal  lineage,  by  bestowing  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Edith  on  the  Saracen  Solemn,  and  thereby  to  purchase 
a  peace  most  dishonorable  to  Christendom,  by  an  alliance 
most  shameful  to  England." 

This  communication  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect  from 
that  which  Sir  Kenneth  expected.  Richard  Plantagenet 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  Iago's  words,  would  not  serve  God 
because  it  was  the  devil  who  bade  him  :  advice  or  informa- 
tion often  affected  him  less  according  to  its  real  import  than 
through  the  tinge  which  it  took  from  the  supposed  character 
and  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  communicated.  Unfortttt 
nately,  the  mention  of  his  relative's  name  renewed  his  ivcol- 
lebtidn  of  what  he  had  considered  as  extreme  presumption 
in  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  even  when  he  stood  high  in 
the  rolls  of  chivalry,  but  which,  in  his  present  condition, 
appeared  ah  insult  sufficient  to  drive  the  fiery  monarch  into 
a  fren/.v  of  passion. 

<<S  t".    lie    said,    "infamous    and     audacious!       By 

Heaven,  i  will  have  thy  tongue  torn   out  with   hot  pine.,:, 
tot  mentioning  the  very  name  of  a  noble  Christian1  dam 
Know,  degenerate  traitor,  that  1  was  already  aware  to  whal 
ii 
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height  thou  hadst  dared  to  raise  thine  ayes,  and  endured  it, 
though  it  were  insolence,  even  when  thou  hadst  cheated  us — 
for  thou  art  all  a  deceit — into  holding  thee  as  of  some  name 
and  fame.  But  now,  with  lips  blistered  Avith  the  confession 
of  thine  own  dishonor — that  thou  shouldst  now  dare  to  name 
our  noble  kinswoman  as  one  in  whose  fate  Ihou  hast  part  or 
interest !  What  is  it  to  thee  if  she  marry  Saracen  or  Christian  r 
What  is  it  to  thee  if,  in  a  camp  where  princes  turn  cowards 
by  day  and  robbers  by  night — where  brave  knights  turn  to' 
paltry  deserters  and  traitors — what  is  it,  I  say  ;  to  thee  or  an y 
one,  if  I  should  please  to  ally  myself  to  truth  and  to  valor  in 
the  person  of  Saladin  ?  " 

"Little  to  me,  indeed,  to  whom  all  the  world  will  soon  be 
as  nothing,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  boldly  ;  "but  were  I 
now  stretched  on  the  rack,  I  would  tell  thee,  that  what  1  have 
said  is  much  to  thine  own  conscience  and  thine  own  fame.  I 
tell  thee,  sir  king,  that  if  thou  dost  but  in  thought  entertain 
the  purpose  of  wedding  thy  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Edith " 

"  Name  her  not — and  for  an  instant  think  not  of  her," 
said  the  King,  again  straining  the  curtal  ax  in  his  gripe, 
until  the  muscles  started  above  his  brawny  arm,  like  cordage 
formed  by  the  ivy  around  the  limb  of  an  oak. 

"  Not  name — not  think  of  her  ! "  answered  Sir  Kenneth, 
his  spirits,  stunned  as  they  were  by  self-depression,  beginning 
to  recover  their  elasticity  from  this  species  of  controversy. 
"Now,  by  the  Cross,  on  which  I  place  my  hope,  her  name 
shall  be  the  last  word  in  my  mouth,  her  image  the  last 
thought  in  my  mind.  Try  thy  boasted  strength  on  this  bare 
brow,  and  see  if  thou  canst  prevent  my  purpose." 

"He  will  drive  me  mad  f"  said  Richard,  who,  in  his  de- 
spite, was  once  more  staggered  in  his  purpose  by  the  daunt- 
less determination  of  the  criminal. 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gilsland  could  reply,  some  bustle  was  heard 
without,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  was  announced  tssm 
the  outer  part  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Detain  her — detain  her,  Neville,"  cried  the  King  ;  "  this 
is  no  sight  for  women.  Fie,  that  I  have  suffered  such  a 
paltry  traitor  to  chafe  me  thus  !  Away  with  him,  De  Vaux," 
he  whispered,  "  through  the  back  entrance  of  our  tent ;  coop 
him  up  close,  and  answer  for  his  safe  custody  with  your  life. 
And  harkye,  he  is  presently  to  die  ;  let  him  have  a  ghostly 
father — we  would  not  kill  soul  and  body.  And  stay,  hark 
thee,  we  will  not  have  him  dishonored  :  he  shall  die  knight- 
like, in  his  belt  and  spurs  ;  for  if  his  treachery  be  as  black  as 
hell,  his  boldness  may  match  that  of  the  devil  himself." 
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De  Vaux,  right  glad,  if  the  truth  may  be  guessed,  that  the 
scene  ended  without  Richard's  descending  to  the  unkingly 
act  of  himself  slaying  an  unresisting  prisoner,  made  haste  to 
remove  Sir  Kenneth  by  a  private  issue  to  a  separate  tent, 
where  he  was  disarmed  and  put  in  fetters  for  security.  De 
Vaux  looked  on  with  a  steady  and  melancholy  attention,  while 
the  provost's  officers,  to  whom  Sir  Kenneth  was  now  com- 
mitted, took  these  severe  precautions. 

When  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the  unhappy 
criminal,  "  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that  you  die  unde- 
graded,  without  mutilation  of  your  body  or  shame  to  your 
arms,  and  that  your  head  be  severed  from  the  trunk  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner." 

"  It  is  kind,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  low  and  rather  submis- 
sive tone  of  voice,  as  one  who  received  an  unexpected  favor  ; 
"  my  family  will  not  then  hear  the  worst  of  the  tale.  Oh, 
my  father — my  father  !  " 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  blunt  but 
kindly-natured  Englishman,  and  he  brushed  the  back  of  his 
large  hand  over  his  rough  features,  ere  he  could  proceed. 

"It  is  Richard  of  England's  farther  pleasure,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "  that  you  have  speech  with  a  holy  man,  and  I  have 
met  on  the  passage  hither  with  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  may 
fit  you  for  your  passage.  He  waits  without,  until  you  are  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  him." 

"Let  it  be  instantly,"  said  the  knight.  "In  this  also 
Richard  is  kind.  I  cannot  be  more  fit  to  see  the  good  father 
at  any  time  than  now  ;  for  life  and  I  have  taken  farewell,  as 
two  travelers  who  have  arrived  at  the  crossway,  where  their 
roads  separate." 

"It  is  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  slowly  and  solemnly  ;  "for  it 
irks  me  somewhat  to  say  that  which  sums  my  message.  It 
is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that  you  prepare  for  instant 
death." 

"God's  pleasure  and  the  King's  be  done,"  replied  the 
knight,  patiently.  "  I  neither  contest  the  justice  of  the 
sentence  nor  desire  delay  of  the  execution." 

De  Vaux  began  to  leave  the  tent,  but  very  slowly  ;  paused 
at  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  the  Scot,  from  whose  aspect 
thoughts  of  the  world  seemed  banished,  as  if  he  was  compos- 
ing himself  into  deep  devotion.  The  feelings  of  the  stout 
English  baron  were  in  general  none  of  the  most  acute,  and 
yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  sympathy  overpowered  him 
in  an  unusual  maimer.  He  came  hastily  back  to  the  bundle 
of  reeds  on  which  the  captive  lay,  took  one  of  his  fettered 
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hands,  and  said,  with  as  much  softness  as  his  rough  voice  was 
capable  of  expressing,  " Sir  Kenneth,  thou  art  yet  young — 
thou  hast  a  father.  My  Ralph,  whom  I  left  training  his  little 
Galloway  nag  on  the  banks  of  the  Irthing,  may  one  day 
attain  thy  years  ;  and,  but  for  last  night,  would  to  God  I 
saw  his  youth  bear  such  promise  as  thine  !  Can  nothing  be 
said  or  done  in  thy  behalf  ?" 

"  Nothing/5  was  the  melancholy  answer.  "  I  have  deserted 
my  charge — the  banner  entrusted  to  me  is  lost.  When  the 
headsman  and  block  are  prepared,  the  head  and  trunk  are 
ready  to  part  company." 

"Nay,  then,  God  have  mercy!"  said  De  Vaux  ;  "yet 
would  I  rather  than  my  best  horse  I  had  taken  that  watch 
myself.  There  is  mystery  in  it,  young  nian,  as  a  plain  man 
may  descry,  though  he  cannot  see  through  it.  Cowardice  ? 
pshaw  !  No  coward  ever  fought  as  I  have  seen  thee  do. 
Treachery  ?  I  cannot  think  traitors  die  in  their  treason  so 
calmly.  Thou  hast  been  trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep 
guile — some  well-devised  stratagem  :  the  cry  of  some  dis- 
tressed maiden  has  caught  thine  ear,  or  the  laughful  look  of 
some  merry  one  has  taken  thine  eye.  Never  blush  for  it,  we 
have  all  been  led  aside  by  such  gear.  Come,  I  pray  thee, 
make  a  clean  conscience  of  it  to  me,  instead  of  the  priest. 
Richard  is  merciful  when  his  mood  is  abated.  Hast  thou 
nothing  to  entrust  to  me  ?  " 

The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  face  from  the  kind 
warrior,  and  answered,  "Nothing." 

And  De  Vaux,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of  persuasion, 
arose  and  left  the  tent,  with  folded  arms,  and  in  melancholy 
deeper  than  he  thought  the  occasion  merited,  even  angry 
with  himself  to  find  that  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  death  of 
a  Scottishman  could  affect  him  so  nearly. 

M  Yet,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  "though  the  rough-footed 
knaves  be  our  enemies  in  Cumberland,  in  Palestine  one  al- 
most considers  them  as  brethren." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

«'  Tis  not  her  sense— for  sure,  in  that 

There's  nothing  more  than  common  ; 
And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat, 
Like  any  other  woman. 

Song. 

The  hio-h-hovn  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  King  of 
Navarre;  and  the  Queen-Consort  of  the  heroic  Richard*  was 
accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  period. 
Her  form  was  slight,  though  exquisitely  molded.     She  was 
graced  with  a  complexion  not   common  in   her  country,  a 
profusion  of  fair  hair,  and  features  so  extremely  juvenile  as 
to  make  her  look  several  years  younger  than  she  really  was, 
though  in  reality  she  was  not  above  one-and-twenty.    Perhaps 
it  was  under  the  consciousness  of  this  extremely  juvenile  ap- 
pearance that  she  affected,  or  at   least   practised     a  little 
childish  petulance  and  wilfulness  of  maimer,  not  unbefitting, 
she  might  suppose,  a  youthful  bride,   whose  rank  and  age 
rare  her  a  right  to  have  her  fantasies  indulged  and  attended 
to      She  was  by  nature  perfectly  good-humored,  and  if  her 
due  share  of  admiration  and  homage  (in  her  opinion  a  very 
large  one)  was  duly  resigned  to  her,  no  one  could  possess 
better  temper  or  a  more  friendly  disposition  ;  but  then,  like 
•ill  despots,  the  more  power  that  was  voluntarily   yielded  to 
her   the  more  she  desired  to  extend   her  sway.     Sometimes, 
even  when  all  her  ambition  was  gratified,  she  chose  to  be  a 
little  out  of  health  and  a  little  out  of  spirits  ;  and  physicians 
had  to  toil  their  wits  to  invent  names  for  imaginary  maladies, 
while  her  ladies   racked   their   imagination  for  new  games, 
new  headgear,' and   new  court-scandal,   to  pass  away  those 
unpleasant  hours,    during    which    their  own  situation  was 
.can-,  to  be  greatly  envied.     Their  most  frequent  resource 
for  diverting  tnis  malady  Was  some  trick,   or  piece  of  mis- 
chief, practised  upon  each  other  ;  and  the  good  queen,  m 
the  buoyancy  Of  her  reviving  spirits,  was,  to  speak   truth, 
rather  too  indifferent  whether  the  frolics  thus  practised  were 
entirely  b  -  her  own  dignitt,  or  whether  the  paiu  which 

those  suffered  u'pon  whom  they  were  inflicted  was  not  beyond 
lne  rrtion  of  pleasure  which  she  herself  derived   from 
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them.  She  was  confident  in  her  husband's  favor,  in  her  high 
rank,  and  in  her  supposed  power  to  make  good  whatever 
such  pranks  might  cost  others.  In  a  word,  she  gamboled 
with  the  freedom  of  a  young  lioness,  who  is  unconscious  of 
the  weight  of  her  own  paws  when  laid  on  those  whom  she 
sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaria  loved  her  husband  passionately, 
but  she  feared  the  loftiness  and  roughness  of  his  character, 
and  as  she  felt  herself  not  to  be  his  match  in  intellect,  was 
not  much  pleased  to  see  that  he  would  often  talk  with  Edith 
Plantagenet  in  preference  to  herself ,  simply  because  he  found 
more  amusement  in  her  conversation,  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding,  and  a  more  noble  cast  of  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, than  his  beautiful  consort  exhibited.  Berengaria 
did  not  hate  Edith  on  this  accouut,  far  less  meditate  her 
any  harm  ;  for,  allowing  for  some  selfishness,  her  character 
was,  on  the  whole,  innocent  and  generous.  But  the  ladies 
of  her  train,  sharp-sighted  in  such  matters,  had  for  some 
time  discovered  that  a  poignant  jest  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lady  Edith  was  a  specific  for  relieving  her  Grace  of  Eng- 
land's low  spirits,  and  the  discovery  saved  their  imagination 
much  toil. 

There  was  something  ungenerous  in  this,  because  the  Lady 
Edith  was  understood  to  be  an  orphan  ;  and  though  she  was 
called  Plantagenet,  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Anjou,  and  admit- 
ted by  Richard  to  certain  privileges  only  granted  to  the  royal 
family,  and  held  her  place  in  the  circle  accordingly,  yet  few 
knew,  and  none  acquainted  with  the  court  of  England 
ventured  to  ask,  in  what  exact  degree  of  relationship  she 
stood  to  Cceur-de-Lion.  She  had  come  with  Eleanor,  the 
celebrated  Queen-Mother  of  England,  and  joined  Richard  at 
Messina,  as  one  of  the  ladies  destined  to  attend  on  Baren- 
garia,  whose  nuptials  then  approached.  Richard  treated  his. 
kinswoman  with  much  respectful  observance,  and  the  Queen 
made  her  her  most  constant  attendant,  and,  even  in  despite 
of  the  petty  jealousy  which  we  have  observed,  treated  her, 
generally,  with  suitable  respect. 

The  ladies  of  the  household  had,  for  a  long  time,  no 
further  advantage  over  Edith  than  might  be  afforded  by  an 
opportunity  of  censuring  a  less  artfully-disposed  head-attire 
or  an  unbecoming  robe  ;  for  the  lady  was  judged  to  be  inferior 
in  these  mysteries.  The  silent  devotion  of  the  Scottish 
knight  did  not,  indeed,  pass  unnoticed  :  his  liveries,  his 
cognizances,  his  feats  of  arms,  his  mottoes  and  devices,  were 
nearly  watched,  and  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  a  pass- 
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ing  jest.  But  then  came  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Queen  and 
her  ladies  to  Engaddi — a  journey  which  the  Queen  had  un- 
dertaken under  a  vow  for  the  recovery  of  her  husband's 
health,  and  which  she  had  been  encouraged  to  carry  into 
effect  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  for  a  political  purpose.  It 
was  then,  and  in  the  chapel  at  that  holy  place,  connected 
l  from  above  with  a  Carmelite  nunnery,  from  beneath  with 
■  the  cell  of  the  anchorite,  that  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants 
1  remarked  that  secret  sign  of  intelligence  which  Edith  had 
made  to  her  lover,  and  failed  not  instantly  to  communicate 
it  to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  returned  from  her  pilgrimage 
enriched  with  this  admirable  recipe  against  dulness  or  ennui, 
and  her  train  was  at  the  same  time  augmented  by  a  present 
of  two  wretched  dwarfs  from  the  dethroned  Queen  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  deformed  and  as  crazy  (the  excellence  of  that  un- 
happy species)  as  any  queen  could  have  desired.  One  of 
Berengaria's  idle  amusements  had  been  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  appearance  of  such  ghastly  and  fantastic  forms 
on  the  nerves  of  the  knight  when  left  alone  in  the  chapel ; 
but  the  jest  had  been  lost  by  the  composure  of  the  Scot 
and  the  interference  of  the  anchorite.  She  had  now  tried 
another,  of  which  the  consequences  promised  to  be  more 
serious. 

The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  retired  from 
the  tent  ;  and  the  Queen,  at  first  little  moved  by  Edith's 
angry  expostulations,  only  replied  to  her  by  upbraiding  her 
prudery,  and  by  indulging  her  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  garb, 
nation,  and,  above  all,  the  poverty,  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard,  in  which  she  displayed  a  good  deal  of  playful  malice, 
mingled  with  some  humor,  until  Edith  was  compelled  to  carry 
her  anxiety  to  her  separate  apartment.  But  when,  in  the 
morning,  a  female,  whom  Edith  had  entrusted  to  make  in- 
quiry, brought  word  that  the  standard  was  missing,  and  its 
champion  vanished,  she  burst  into  the  Queen's  apartment, 
and  implored  her  to  rise  and  proceed  to  the  King's  tent 
without  delay,  and  use  her  powerful  mediation  to  prevent 
the  evil  consequences  of  her  jest. 

The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  is  usual,  the 
blame  of  her  own  folly  on  those  around  her,  and  endeavored 
to  comfort  Edith's  grief,  and  appease  her  displeasure,  by  a 
thousand  inconsistent  arguments.  She  was  sure  no  harm 
bad  chanced  :  the  knight  was  sleeping,  she  fancied,  after  his 
night-watch.  What  though,  for  fear  of  the  King's  displeas- 
ure, he  had  deserted  with  the  standard — it  was  but  a  piece  of 
silk,  and  he  but  a  needy  adventurer  ;  or,  if  he  was  put  under 
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warding  for  a  time,  she  would  soon  get  the  King  to  pardon 
him — it  was  but  waiting  to  let  Richard's  mood  pass  away. 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and  heaping 
together  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies,  with  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  persuading  both  Edith  and  herself  that  no  harm  could 
come  of  a  frolic  which  in  her  heart  she  now  bitterly  repented. 
But  while  Edith  in  vain  strove  to  intercept  this  torrent  of 
idle  talk,  she  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  entered 
the  Queen's  apartment.  There  was  death  in  her  look  of 
affright  and  horror,  and  Edith,  at  the  first  glance  of  her 
countenance,  had  sunk  at  once  on  the  earth,  had  not  strong 
necessity,  and  her  own  elevation  of  character,  enabled  her  to 
maintaiu  at  least  external  composure. 

"  Madam,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  lose  not  another  word 
in  speaking,  but  save  life  ;  if,  indeed,''  she  added,  her  voice 
choking  as  she  said  it,  "  life  may  yet  be  saved." 

"  It  may  be — it  may,"  answered  the  Lady  Calista.  "  I  have 
just  heard  that  he  has  been  brought  before  the  King  ;  it  is 
not  yet  over,  but,"  she  added,  bursting  into  a  vehement  flood 
of  weeping,  in  which  personal  apprehensions  had  some  share, 
"  it  will  soon,  unless  some  course  be  taken." 

"  I  will  vow  a  golden  candlestick  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre — 
a  shrine  of  silver  to  our  Lady  of  Engaddi — a  pall,  worth  one 
hundred  bezants,  to  St.  Thomas  of  Orthez,"  said  the  Queen, 
in  extremity. 

"  Up — up,  madam  !"  said  Edith;  "call  on  the  saints  if 
you  list,  but  be  your  own  best  saint." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  terrified  attendant,  "  the  Lady 
Edith  speaks  truth.  Up,  madam,  and  let  us  to  King  Bichard's 
tent,  and  beg  the  poor  gentleman's  life." 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Queen,  rising 
and  trembling  excessively  ;  while  her  women,  in  as  great  con- 
fusion as  herself,  were  unable  to  render  her  those  duties  which 
were  indispensable  to  her  levee.  Calm,  composed,  only  pale 
as  death,  Edith  ministered  to  the  Queen  with  her  own  hand, 
and  alone  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her  numerous  attend- 
ants. 

"  How  you  wait,  wenches  ! "  said  the  Queen,  not  able  even 
then  to  forget  frivolous  distinctions.  "  Suffer  ye  the  Lady 
Edith  to  do  the  duties  of  your  attendance  ?  Seest  thou, 
Edith,  they  can  do  nothing  :  I  shall  never  be  attired  in  time. 
We  will  send  for  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  employ  him  as 
a  mediator." 

"  0  no — no  !  "  exclaimed  Edith.  "  Go  yourself,  madam  ; 
you  have  done  the  evil,  do  you  confer  the  remedy." 
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I  will  go — I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "but  if  Richard 
be  in  his  mood,  I  dare  not  speak  to  him  ;  he  will  kill  me  ! " 

"  Yet  go,  gracious  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  who 
best  knew  her  mistress's  temper  ;  "  not  a  lion,  in  his  fury, 
could  look  upon  such  a  face  and  form,  and  retain  so  much 
as  an  angry  thought,  far  less  a  love-true  knight  like  the 
royal  Richard,  to  whom  your  slightest  word  would  be  a 
command." 

"Dost  thou  think  so,  Calista  ?"  said  the  Queen.  "Ah, 
thou  little  knowest — yet  I  will  go.  But  see  you  here — what 
means  this  ?  You  have  bedizened  me  in  green,  a  color  he 
detests.  Lo  you  !  let  me  have  a  blue  robe,  and — search  for 
the  ruby  carcanet,  which  was  part  of  the  King  of  Cyprus's 
ransom  ;  it  is  either  in  the  steel-casket  or  somewhere  else." 

"This,  and  a  man's  life  at  stake!"  said  Edith,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  it  passes  human  patience.  Remain  at  your  ease, 
madam  ;  I  will  go  to  King  Richard.  I  am  a  party  inter- 
ested ;  I  will  know  if  the  honor  of  a  poor  maiden  of  his 
blood  is  to  be  so  far  tampered  with,  that  her  name  shall  be 
abused  to  train  a  brave  gentleman  from  his  duty,  bring  him 
within  the  compass  of  death  and  infamy,  and  make,  at  the 
same  time,  the  glory  of  England  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
whole  Christian  army." 

At  this  unexpected  burst  of  passion,  Berengaria  listened 
with  an  almost  stupified  look  of  fear  and  wonder.  But  as 
Edith  was  about  to  leave  the  tent,  she  exclaimed,  though 
faintly,  "  Stop  her — stop  her  !  " 

"  You  must  indeed  stop,  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  Calista, 
taking  her  arm  gently  ;  "  and  you,  royal  madam,  I  am  sure, 
will  go,  and  without  farther  dallying.  If  the  Lady  Edith 
goes  alone  to  the  King,  he  will  be  dreadfully  incensed,  nor 
will  it  be  one  life  that  will  stay  his  fury." 

"  I  will  go— I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen,  yielding  to  neces- 
sity ;  and  Edith  reluctantly  halted  to  wait  her  movements. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  have  desired.  The 
Queen  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  a  large  loose  mantle,  which 
covered  all  inaccuracies  of  the  toilet.  In  this  guise,  at- 
tended by  Edith  and  her  women,  and  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  few  officers  and  men-at-arms,  she  hastened  to  the  tent 
of  her  lion-like  husband. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life, 

And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 

By  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quadrupled, 

Life  after  life  should  out  like  waning  stars 

Before  the  daj'break  ;  or  as  festive  lamps, 

Which  have  lent  luster  to  the  midnight  revel, 

Each  after  each  are  quench 'd  when  guests  depart ! 

Old  Play. 

The  entrance  of  Queen  Berengaria  into  the  interior  of  Rich- 
ard's pavilion  was  withstood,  in  the  most  respectful  and 
reverential  manner  indeed,  but  still  withstood,  by  the  cham- 
berlains who  watched  in  the  outer  tent.  She  could  hear  the 
stern  command  of  the  King  from  within,  prohibiting  their 
entrance. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Queen,  appealing  to  Edith,  as  if  she 
had  exhausted  all  means  of  intercession  in  her  power — "  I 
knew  it  ;  the  King  will  not  receive  us." 

At  the  same  time,  they  heard  Richard  speak  to  some  one 
within — "  Go,  speed  thine  office  quickly,  sirrah,  for  in  that 
consists  thy  mercy  ;  ten  byzants  if  thou  deal'st  on  him  atone 
blow.  And,  hark  thee,  villain,  observe  if  his  cheek  loses 
color  or  his  eye  falters  ;  mark  me  the  smallest  twitch  of  the 
features  or  wink  of  the  eyelid ;  I  love  to  know  how  brave 
souls  meet  death." 

"  If  he  sees  my  blade  waved  aloft  without  shrinking,  he  is 
the  first  ever  did  so,"  answered  a  harsh,  deep  voice,  which  a 
sense  of  unusual  awe  had  softened  into  a  sound  much  lower 
than  its  usual  coarse  tones. 

Edith  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  "  If  your  Grace," 
she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  make  not  your  own  way,  I  make  it 
for  you  ;  or  if  not  for  your  Majesty,  for  myself,  at  least. 
Chamberlains,  the  Queen  demands  to  see  King  Richard — 
the  wife  to  speak  with  her  husband." 

"Noble  lady," said  the  officer,  lowering  his  wand  of  office, 
"it  grieves  me  to  gainsay  you  ;  but  his  Majesty  is  busied  on 
matters  of  life  and  death." 

"  And  we  seek  also  to  speak  with  him  on  matters  of  life 
and  death,"  said  Edith.     "  I  will  make  entrance  for  your 
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Grace/'  and  putting  aside  the  chamberlain  with  one  hand, 
she  laid  hold  on  the  curtain  with  the  other. 

"  I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said  the 
chamberlain,  yielding  to  the  vehemence  of  the  fair  petitioner  ; 
and,  as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen  found  herself  obliged  to  enter 
the  apartment  of  Richard. 

The  monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some  distance,  . 
as  awaiting  his  farther  commands,  stood  a  man  whose  pro- 
fession it  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
jerkin  of  red  cloth,  which  reached  scantly  below  the  shoul- 
ders, leaving  the  arms  bare  from  about  half-way  above  the 
elbow,  and,  as  an  upper  garment,  he  wore,  when  about  as 
at  present  to  betake  himself  to  his  dreadful  office,  a  coat  or 
tabard  without  sleeves,  something  like  that  of  a  herald, made  of 
dressed  bull's  hide,  and  stained  in  the  front  with  many  abroad 
spot  and  speckle  of  dull  crimson.  The  jerkin,  and  the  tab- 
ard over  it,  reached  the  knee,  and  the  nether  stocks,  or  cov- 
ering of  the  legs,  were  of  the  same  leather  which  composed 
the  tabard.  A  cap  of  rough  shag  served  to  hide  the  upper 
part  of  a  visage  which,  like  that  of  a  screech-owl,  seemed 
desirous  to  conceal  itself  from  light ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  being  obscured  by  a  huge  red  beard,  mingling  with 
shaggy  locks  of  the  same  color.  What  features  were  seen 
were  stern  and  misanthropical.  The  man's  figure  was  short, 
strongly  made,  with  a  neck  like  a  bull,  very  broad  shoulders, 
arms  of  great  and  disproportioned  length,  a  huge  square 
trunk,  and  thick  bandy  legs.  This  truculent  official  leant 
on  a  sword  the  blade  of  which  was  nearly  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  while  the  handle  of  twenty  inches,  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  lead  plummets  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  such 
a  blade,  rose  considerably  above  the  man's  head,  as  he  rested 
his  arm  upon  its  hilt,  waiting  for  King  Richard's  farther 
directions. 

On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  ladies,  Richard,  who  was 
then  lying  on  his  couch,  with  his  face  towards  the  entrance,  i 
and  resting  on  his  elbow  as  he  spoke  to  his  grisly  attendant, 
flung  himself  hastily,  as  if  displeased  and  surprised,  to  the 
other  side,  turning  his  back  to  the  Queen  and  the  females  of 
her  train,  and  drawing  around  him  the  covering  of  his  couch, 
which,  by  his  own  choice,  or  more  probably  the  flattering 
selection  of  his  chamberlains,  consisted  of  two  large  lion's 
skins,  dressed  in  Venice  with  such  admirable  skill  that  they 
seemed  softer  than  the  hide  of  the  deer. 

Berengaria,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  knew  well — 
what  woman  knows  not  ? — her  own  road  to  victory.     After  a 
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hurried  glance  of  undisguised  and  unaffected  terror  at  the 
ghastly  companion  of  her  husband's  secret  counsels,  she 
rushed  at  once  to  the  side  of  Richard's  couch,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  Hung  her  mantle  from  her  shoulder,  showing,  as 
they  hung  down  at  their  full  length,  her  beautiful  golden 
tresses,  and  while  her  countenance  seemed  like  the  sun 
bursting  through  a  cloud,  yet  bearing  on  its  pallid  front 
traces  that  its  splendors  have  been  obscured,  she  seized  upon 
the  right  hand  of  the  King,  which,  as  he  assumed  his  wonted 
posture,  had  been  employed  in  dragging  the  covering  of 
his  couch,  and  gradually  pulling  it  to  her  with  a  force  which 
was  resisted,  though  but  faintly,  she  possessed  herself  of  that 
arm,  the  prop  of  Christendom  and  the  dread  of  Heathenesse, 
and,  imprisoning  its  strength  in  both  her  little  fairy  hands, 
she  bent  upon  it  her  brow,  and  united  to  it  her  lips. 

"  What  needs  this,  Berengaria  ?"  said  Richard,  his  head 
still  averted,  but  his  hand  remaining  under  her  control. 

"  Send  away  that  man — his  look  kills  me  ! "  muttered 
Berengaria. 

i(  Begone,  sirrah,"  said  Richard,  still  without  looking 
round,  "  what  wait'st  thou  for  ?  art  thou  fit  to  look  on  these 
ladies  ?" 

"  Your  Highness's  pleasure  touching  the  head,"  said  the 
man. 

"  Out  with  thee,  dog  !"  answered  Richard — "a  Christian 
burial." 

The  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon  the  beau- 
tiful Queen,  in  her  deranged  dress  and.  natural  loveliness,  with 
a  smile  of  admiration  more  hideous  in  its  expression  than 
even  his  usual  scowl  of  cynical  hatred  against  humanity. 

"And  now,  foolish  wench,  what  wishest  thou?"  said 
Richard,  turning  slowly  and  half  reluctantly  round  to  his 
royal  suppliant. 

But  it  wras  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an  admirer 
of  beauty  like  Richard,  to  whom  it  stood  only  in  the  second 
rank  to  glory,  to  look  without  emotion  on  the  countenance  and 
the  tremor  of  a  creature  so  beautiful  as  Berengaria,  or  to  feel, 
without  sympathy,  that  her  lips,  her  brow,  were  on  his  hand, 
and  that  it  was  wetted  by  her  tears.  By  degrees,  he  turned 
on  her  his  manly  countenance,  with  the  softest  expression  of 
which  his  large  blue  eye,  which  so  often  gleamed  with 
insufferable  light,  was  capable.  Caressing  her  fair  head,  and 
mingling  his  large  fingers  in  her  beautiful  and  disheveled 
locks,  he  raised  and  tenderly  kissed  the  cherub  countenance 
which  seemed  desirous  to  hide  itself  in  his  hand.     The  robust 
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form,  the  broad,  noble  brow,  and  majestic  looks,  the  naked 
arm  and  shoulder,  the  lion's  skins  among  which  he  lay,  and 
the  fair  fragile  feminine  creature  that  kneeled  by  his  side, 
might  have  served  for  a  model  of  Hercules  reconciling  him- 
self, after  a  quarrel,  to  his  wife  Dejanira. 

w  And,  once  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my  heart  in  her 
knight's  pavilion,  at  this  early  and  unwonted  hour  ?  " 

"  Pardon,  my  most  gracious  liege — pardon!"  said  the 
Queen,  whose  fears  began  again  to  unfit  her  for  the  duty  of 
intercessor. 

"  Pardon  !  for  what  ?  n  asked  the  King. 

"  First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too  boldly  and 
unadvisedly "     She  stopped. 

"  Thou  too  boldly  !  the  sun  might  as  well  ask  pardon 
because  his  rays  entered  the  windows  of  some  wretch's 
dungeon.  But  I  was  busied  with  work  unfit  for  thee  to 
witness,  my  gentle  one,  and  I  was  unwilling,  besides,  that 
thou  shouldst  risk  thy  precious  health  where  sickness  has  been 
so  lately  rife." 

"  But  thou  art  now  well  ?"  said  the  Queen,  still  delaying 
the  communication  which  she  feared  to  make. 

"Well  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest  of  that 
champion  who  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  thee  the  fairest 
dame  in  Christendom." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  then  refuse  me  one  boon — only  one — only 
a  poor  life  ?  " 

"  Ila  !  proceed,"  said  King  Richard,  bending  his  brows. 

"This  unhappy  Scottish  knight,"  murmured  the  Queen. 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  madam,"  exclaimed  Richard,  sternly  ; 
"he  dies — his  doom  is  fixed." 

"  Xay,  my  royal  liege  and  love,  'til  but  a  silken  banner 
neglected  ;  Bereuaaria  will  give  thee  another  broidered  with 
her  own  hand,  and  rich  as  ever  dallied  with  the  wind.  Every 
pearl  I  have  shall  go  to  bedeck  it,  and  with  every  pearl  I 
will  drop  a  tear  of  thankfulness  to  my  generous  knight." 

"  Thou  know'st  not  what  thou  say'st,"  said  the  King, 
interrupting  her  in  anger.  "  Pearls  !  can  all  the  pearls  of 
the  East  atone  for  a  speck  npon  England's  honor — all  the 
tears  that  ever  woman's  eye  wept  wash  away  a  stain  on 
Richard's  fame  ?  Go  to,  madam,  know  your  place,  and 
your  time,  and  your  sphere.  At  present  we  have  duties  in 
which  you  cannot  be  our  partner." 

"Thou  hear'st,  Edith,"  whispered  the  Qneen,  "  we  shall 
but  incense  him." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Edith,  stepping  forward.      r  My  lord — I, 
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your  poor  kinswoman,  crave  you  for  justice  rather  than 
mercy  and  to  the  cry  of  justice  the  ears  of  a  monarch  should 
be  open  at  every  time,  place,  and  circumstance." 

"  Ha  !  our  cousin  Edith  !  "  said  Richard,  rising  and  sitting 
upright  on  the  side  of  his  couch,  covered  with  his  long 
camiscia.  "  She  speaks  ever  kinglike,  and  kinglike  will  I 
answer  her,  so  she  bring  no  request  unworthy  herself  or 


me." 


The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectual  and  less 
voluptuous  cast  than  that  of  the  Queen  ;  but  impatience  and 
anxiety  had  given  her  countenance  a  glow  which  it  some- 
times wanted,  and  her  mien  had  a  character  of  energetic 
dignity  that  imposed  silence  for  a  moment  even  on  Richard 
himself,  who,  to  judge  by  his  looks,  would  willingly  have 
interrupted  her. 

"My  lord,"  she  said,  "this  good  knight,  whose  blood  yon 
are  about  to  spill,  hath  done,  in  his  time,  service  to  Chris- 
tendom. He  hath  fallen  from  his  duty  through  a  snare  set 
for  him  in  mere  folly  and  idleness  of  spirit.  A  message  sent 
to  him  in  the  name  of  one  who — why  should  I  not  speak 
it  ? — it  was  in  my  own — induced  him  for  an  instant  to  leave 
his  post.  And  what  knight  in  the  Christian  camp  might 
not  have  thus  far  transgressed  at  command  of  a  maiden  who, 
poor  howsoever  in  other  qualities,  hath  yet  the  blood  of 
Plantagenet  in  her  veins  ?  " 

"  And  you  saw  him,  then,  cousin  ? "  replied  the  King, 
biting  his  lips  to  keep  down  his  passion. 

i(  I  did,  my  liege,"  said  Edith.  "  It  is  no  time  to  explain 
wherefore  :  I  am  here  neither  to  exculpate  myself  nor  to 
blame  others." 

"  And  where  did  you  do  him  such  a  grace  ?  " 

"  In  the  tent  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

"  Of  our  royal  consort ! "  said  Richard.  ' '  Now  by  Heaven, 
by  St.  George  of  England,  and  every  other  saint  that  treads 
its  crystal  floor,  this  is  too  audacious  !  I  have  noticed  and 
overlooked  this  warrior's  insolent  admiration  of  one  so  far 
above  him,  and  I  grudged  him  not  that  one  of  my  blood 
should  shed  from  her  high-born  sphere  such  influence  as 
the  sun  bestows  on  the  world  beneath.  But,  heaven  and 
earth  !  that  you  should  have  admitted  him  to  an  audience 
by  night,  in  the  very  tent  of  our  royal  consort,  and  dare  to 
offer  this  as  an  excuse  for  his  disobedience  and  desertion  ! 
By  my  father's  soul,  Edith,  thou  shalt  rue  this  thy  life  long 
in  a  monastery  ! " 

"  My  liege,"  said  Edith,  U  your  greatness  licenses  tyranny. 
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My  honor,  Lord  King,  is  as  little  touched  as  yours,  and  my 
Lady  the  Queen  can  prove  it  if  she  think  fit.  But  I  have 
already  said,  I  am  not  here  to  excuse  myself  or  inculpate 
others.  I  ask  you  but  to  extend  to  one  whose  fault  was  com- 
mitted under  strong  temptation  that  mercy  which  even  you 
yourself,  Lord  King,  must  one  day  supplicate  at  a  higher 
tribunal,  and  for  faults,  perhaps,  less  venial."  \ 

"  Can  this  be  Edith  Plantagenet  ?"said  the  King,  bitterly 
— li  Edith  Plantagenet,  the  wise  and  the  noble  ?  Or  is  it  \ 
some  lovesick  woman,  who  cares  not  for  her  own  fame  in 
comparison  of  the  life  of  her  paramour  ?  Now,  by  King 
Henry's  soul  !  little  hinders  but  I  order  thy  minion's  skull 
to  be  brought  from  the  gibbet,  and  fixed  as  a  perpetual  orna- 
ment by  the  crucifix  in  thy  cell." 

"  And  if  thou  dost  send  it  from  the  gibbet  to  be  placed 
forever  in  my  sight,"  said  Edith,  "  I  will  say  it  is  a  relic  of 
a  good  knight,  cruelly  and  unworthily  done  to  death  by — 
(she  checked  herself) — by  one  of  whom  I  shall  only  say,  he 
should  have  known  better  how  to  reward  chivalry.  Minion 
call'st  thou  him  ?  M  she  continued,  with  increasing  vehemence. 
<(  He  was  indeed  my  lover,  and  a  most  true  one  ;  but  never 
sought  he  grace  from  me  by  look  or  word,  contented  with 
such  humble  observance  as  men  pay  to  the  saints.  And  the 
good — the  valiant — the  faithful  must  die  for  this  ! " 

"  0,  peace — peace,  for  pity's  sake,"  whispered  the  Queen, 
"  you  do  but  offend  him  more  !  " 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Edith  :  "  the  spotless  virgin  fears  not 
the  raging  lion.  Let  him  work  his  will  on  this  worthy 
knight.  Edith,  for  whom  he  dies,  will  know  how  to  weep 
his  memory  :  to  me  no  one  shall  speak  more  of  politic  al-  * 
liances,  to  be  sanctioned  with  this  poor  hand.  I  could  not 
— I  would  not — have  been  his  bride  living — our  degrees  were 
too  distant.  But  death  unites  the  high  and  the  low  :  I  am 
henceforward  the  spouse  of  the  grave." 

The  King  was  about  to  answer  with  much  anger,  when  a 
Carmelite  monk  entered  the  apartment  hastily,  his  head  and 
person  muffled  in  the  long  mantle  and  hook  of  striped  cloth 
of  the  coarsest  texture  which  distinguished  his  order,  and, 
flinging  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  conjured  him, 
by  every  holy  word  and  sign,  to  stop  the  execution. 

"  Now,  by  both  sword  and  scepter,"  said  Richard,  "  the 
world  are  leagued  to  drive  me  mad  !  Fools,  women,  and 
monks  cross  me  at  everry  step.  How  comes  he  to  live 
still?" 

"  My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  entreated  of  the 
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Lord  of  Gilsland  to  stay  the  execution  until  I  had  thrown 

myself  at  your  royal " 

"And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  request  ?"  said 
the  King  ;  ' '  hut  it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  wonted  obstinacy. 
And  what  is  it  thou  hast  to  say  ?     Speak,   in  the  fiend's 


name 


?» 


"  My  lord,  there  is  a  weighty  secret — but  it  rests  under 
the  seal  of  confession — I  dare  not  tell  or  even  whisper  it ; 
but  I  swear  to  thee  by  my  holy  order,  by  the  habit  which  I 
wear,  by  the  blessed  Elias,  our  founder,  even  him  who  was 
translated  without  suffering  the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality, 
that  this  youth  hath  divulged  to  me  a  secret  which,  if  I 
might  confide  it  to  thee,  would  utterly  turn  thee  from  thy 
bloody  purpose  in  regard  to  him." 

"  Good  father,"  said  Richard,  "  that  I  reverence  the 
church,  let  the  arms  which  I  now  wear  for  her  sake  bear  wit- 
ness. Give  me  to  know  this  secret,  and  I  will  do  what  shall 
seem  fitting  in  the  matter.  But  I  am  no  blind  Bayard,  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark  under  the  stroke  of  a  pair  of  priestly 
spurs." 

',*  My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  his  cowl 
and  upper  vesture,  and  discovering  under  the  latter  a  gar- 
ment of  goat-skin  and  from  beneath  the  former  a  visage  so 
wildly  wasted  by  climate,  fast,  and  penance  as  to  resemble 
rather  the  apparition  of  an  animated  skeleton  than  a  human 
face,  "for  twenty  years  have  I  macerated  this  miserable 
body  in  the  caverns  of  Engaddi,  doing  penance  for  a  great 
crime.  Think  you  I,  who  am  dead  to  the  world,  would  con- 
trive a  falsehood  to  endanger  my  own  soul,  or  that  one 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  the  contrary — one  such 
as  I,  who  have  but  one  longing  wish  connected  with  earth, 
to  wit,  the  rebuilding  of  our  Christian  Zion — would  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  ?  Both  are  alike  abhorrent 
to  my  very  soul." 

"  So,"  answered  the  King,  "  thou  art  that  hermit  of  whom 
men  speak  so  much  ?  Thou  art,  I  confess,  like  enough  to 
those  spirits  which  walk  in  dry  places,  but  Richard  fears  no 
hobgoblins  ;  and  thou  art  he,  too,  as  I  bethink  me,  to  whom 
the  Christian  princes  sent  this  very  criminal  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  Soldan,  even  while  I,  who  ought  to 
have  been  first  consulted,  lay  on  my  sick-bed  ?  Thou  and 
they  may  content  themselves,  I  will  not  put  my  neck  into 
the  loop  of  a  Carmelite's  girdle.  And,  for  your  envoy,  he 
shall  die,  the  rather  and  the  sooner  that  thou  dost  entreat 
for  him." 
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"  Now  God  be  gracious  to  thee;  Lord  King  ! "  said  the 
hermit,  with  much  emotion;  "thou  art  setting  that  mis- 
chief on  foot  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  wish  thou  hadst 
stopt,  though  it  had  cost  thee  a  limb.  Rash,  blinded  man, 
yet  forbear  ! " 

"Away — away,"  cried  the  King,  stamping;  ''the  sun 
has  risen  on  the  dishonor  of  England,  and  it  is  not  yet 
avenged.  Ladies  and  priest,  withdraw,  if  ye  would  not  hear 
orders  which  would  displease  you  ;  for,  by  St.  George,  I 
swear -" 

"Swear  not  !"  said  the  voice  of  one  who  had  just  then 
entered  the  pavilion. 

"Ha!  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  the  King;  "come,  I 
hope,  to  tax  our  generosity." 

"  I  come  to  request  instant  speech  with  you — instant — and 
touching  matters  of  deep  interest." 

"First  look  on  my  wife,  Hakim,  and  let  her  know  in  you 
the  preserver  of  her  husband." 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  folding  his  arms 
with  an  air  of  Oriental  modesty  and  reverence,  and  bending 
his  eyes  on  the  ground — "  it  is  not  for  me  to  look  upon 
beauty  unveiled,  and  armed  in  its  splendors." 

"Retire,  then,  Berengaria,"  said  the  monarch;  "and, 
Edith,  do  you  retire  also.  Nay,  renew  not  your  importuni- 
ties !  This  I  give  to  them,  that  the  execution  shall  not  be 
till  high  noon.  Go  and  be  pacified.  Dearest  Berengaria,  be- 
gone. Edith,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  which  struck  terror 
even  into  the  courageous  soul  of  his  kinswoman,  "go,  if  you 
are  wise." 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rather  hurried  from  the  tent, 
rank  and  ceremony  forgotten,  much  like  a  Hock  of  wild-fowl 
huddled  together,  against  whom  the  falcon  has  made  a 
recent  stoop. 

They  returned  from  thence  to  the  Queen's  pavilion,  to 
indulge  in  regrets,  and  recriminations,  equally  unavailing. 
Edith  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  disdain  these  ordinary 
channels  of  sorrow.  Without  a  sigh,  without  a  tear,  with- 
out a  word  of  upbraiding,  she  attended  upon  the  Queen, 
whose  weak  temperament  showed  her  sorrow  in  violent 
hysterical  ecstasies,  and  passionate  hypochondriacal  effusions, 
in  the  course  of  which  Edith  sedulously,  and  even  affection- 
ately, attended  her. 

"  It  is  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knight,"  said 
Florise  to  Oalista,  her  senior  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen's 
person.     "We  have  been  mistaken  ;  she  is  but  sorry  for  his 

12 
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fate,  as  for  a  stranger   who   has   come   to  trouble  on  her 
account. " 

"Hush — hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced  and  more 
observant  comrade;  "she  is  of  that  proud  house  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  who  never  own  that  a  hurt  grieves  them.  While 
they  have  themselves  been  bleeding  to  death  under  a  mortal 
wound,  they  have  been  known  to  bind  up  the  scratches  sus- 
tained by  their  more  faint-hearted  comrades.  Florise,  we 
have  done  frightfully  wrong  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
buy  with  every  jewel  I  have,  that  our  fatal  jest  had  remained 
unacted." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

This  work  desires  a  planetary  intelligence 
Of  Jupiter  and  Sol ;  and  those  great  spirits 
Are  proud,  fantastical.     It  asks  great  charges 
To  entice  them  from  the  guiding  of  their  spheres, 
To  wait  on  mortals. 

Albumazar. 

The  hermit  followed  the  ladies  from  the  pavilion  of  Richard, 
as  shadow  follows  a  beam  of  sunshine  when  the  clouds  are 
driving  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  But  he  turned  on  the 
threshold,  and  held  up  his  hand  towards  the  King  in  a  warn- 
ing, or  almost  a  menacing  posture,  as  he  said — "  Woe  to 
him  who  rejects  the  counsel  of  the  church,  and  betaketh 
himself  to  the  foul  divan  of  the  infidel  !  King  Richard,  I 
do  not  vet  shake  the  dust  from  my  feet  and  depart  from  thy 
encampment  :  the  sword  falls  not,  but  it  hangs  but  by  a 
hair.     Haughty  monarch,  we  shall  meet  again. " 

"Be  it  so,  haughty  priest,"  returned  Richard — "prouder 
in  thy  goat-skins  than  princes  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 

The  hermit  vanished  from  the  tent,  and  the  King  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  Arabian,  "Do  the  dervises  of  the 
East,  wise  Hakim,  use  such  familiarity  with  their  princes  ?" 

"The  dervise,"  replied  Adonbee,  "should  be  either  a 
sage  or  a  madman  :  there  is  no  middle  course  for  him  who 
wears  the  khirkhah*  who  watches  by  night  and  fasts  by 
day.  Hence  hath  he  either  wisdom  enough  to  bear  himself 
discreetly  in  the  presence  of  princes,  or  else,  having  no  rea- 
son bestowed  on  him,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  own 
actions." 

"  Methinks  our  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the  latter 
character,"  said  Richard.  "  But  to  the  matter.  In  what 
can  I  pleasure  you,  my  learned  physician  ?" 

"  Great  King,"  said  El  Hakim,  making  his  profound 
Oriental  obeisance,  "  let  thy  servant  speak  one  word,  and 
yet  live.  I  would  remind  thee  that  thou  owest — not  to  me, 
their  humble  instrument — but  to  the  Intelligences,  whose 
benefits  I  dispense  to  mortals,  a  life " 

*  Literally,  the  torn  robe.     The  habit  of  the  dervises  is  so  called. 
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"  And  I  warrant  me  thou  wouldst  have  another  in  re- 
quital, ha  ?  "  interrupted  the  King. 

"Such  is  my  humble  prayer/'  said  the  Hakim,  "to  the 
great  Melech  Ric,  even  the  life  of  this  good  knight,  who  is 
doomed  to  die,  and  but  for  such  fault  as  was  committed  by 
the  Sultan  Adam,  surnamed  Aboulbeschar,  or  the  father  of 
all  men." 

"And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee,  Hakim,  that  Adam 
died  for  it,"  said  the  King,  somewhat  sternly,  and  then 
began  to  pace  the  narrow  space  of  his  tent,  with  some  emo- 
tion, and  to  talk  to  himself.  "Why,  God-a-mercy,  I  knew 
what  he  desired  as  soon  as  ever  he  entered  the  pavilion  ! 
Here  is  one  poor  life  justly  condemned  to  extinction,  and  I, 
a  king  and  a  soldier,  who  have  slain  thousands  by  my  com- 
mand, and  scores  with  my  own  hand,  am  to  have  no  power 
over  it,  although  the  honor  of  my  arms,  of  my  house,  of  my 
very  Queen,  hath  been  attainted  by  the  culprit.  By  St. 
George,  it  makes  me  laugh  !  By  St.  Louis,  it  reminds  me 
of  Blondel's  tale  of  an  enchanted  castle,  where  the  destined 
knight  was  withstood  successively  in  his  purpose  of  entrance 
by  forms  and  figures  the  most  dissimilar,  but  all  hostile  to 
his  undertaking.  No  sooner  one  sunk  than  another  ap- 
peared. Wife — kinswoman — hermit — Hakim — each  aj^pears 
in  the  lists  as  soon  as  the  other  is  defeated.  Why,  this  is  a 
single  knight  fighting  against  the  whole  melee  of  the  tourna- 
ment— ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  And  Richard  laughed  aloud  ;  for 
he  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  change  his  mood,  his  resentment 
being  usually   too  violent  to  be  of  long  endurance. 

The  physician  meanwhile  looked  on  him  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  contempt  ;  for  the 
Eastern  people  make  no  allowance  for  those  mercurial 
changes  in  the  temper,  and  consider  open  laughter,  upon 
almost  any  account,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  becoming  only  to  women  and  children.  At  length,  the 
sage  addressed  the  King,  when  he  saw  him  more  composed. 

"A  doom  of  death  should  not  iscue  from  laughing  lips. 
Let  thy  servant  hope  that  thou  hast  granted  him  this  man's 
life." 

"  Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captives  instead,"  said 
Richard  :  "restore  so  many  of  thy  countrymen  to  their  tents 
and  families,  and  I  will  give  the  warrant  instantly.  This 
man's  life  can  avail  thee  nothing,  and  it  is  forfeited." 

"  All  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  cap.  "  But  the  great  Creditor  is  merciful, 
and  exacts  not  the  pledge  rigorously  nor  untimely." 
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«  Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Richard,  "  no  special  interest 
thou  hast  to  become  intercessor  betwixt  me  and  the  execution 
of  justice,  to  which  I  am  sworn  as  a  crowned  king." 

"  Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercy  as  well  as 
iustice,"  said  El  Hakim;  "hut  what  thou  seekest,  great 
Kino-  is  the  execution  of  thine  own  will.  And,  for  the  con- 
cern I  have  in  this  request,  know  that  many  a  man  s  life 
depends  upon  thy  granting  this  boon."  _ 

''Explain  thy  words,"  said  Richard;  "but  think  not  to 
impose  upon  me  by  false  pretexts." 

"  Be  it  far  from  thy  servant  !  "  said  Adonbec.  Know, 
then,  that  the  medicine  to  which  thou,  sir  king,  and  many 
one  beside  owe  their  recovery  is  a  talisman,  composed  under 
certain  aspects  of  the  heavens,  when  the  Divine  Intelligences 
are  most  propitious.  I  am  but  the  poor  administrator  of  its 
virtues.  I  dip  it  in  a  cup  of  water,  observe  the  fitting  hour 
to  administer  it  to  the  patient,  and  the  potency  of  the  draught 

works  the  cure." 

"A  most  rare  medicine,"  said  the  King,  "  and  a  commo- 
dious !  and,  as  it  may  be  carried  in  the  leech's  purse,  would 
save  the  whole  caravan  of  camels  which  they  require  to  convey 
druo-s  and  physic-stuff.     I  marvel  there  is  any  other  in  use. 

"It  is  written,"  answered  the  Hakim,  with  imperturbable 
gravity,  "  'Abuse  not  the  steed  which  hath  borne  thee  from 
the  battle/  Know,  that  such  talismans  might  indeed  be 
framed,  but  rare  has  been  the  number  of  adepts  who^  have 
dared  to  undertake  the  application  of  their  virtue.  Severe 
restrictions,  painful  observances,  fasts,  and  penance  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  sage  who  uses  this  mode  of  cure  ; 
and  if,  through  neglect  of  these  preparations,  by  his  love  of 
ease,  or  his  indulgence  of  sensual  appetite,  he  omits  to  cure 
at  least  twelve  persons  within  the  course  of  each  moon,  the 
virtue  of  the  divine  gift  departs  from  the  amulet,  and  both 
the  last  patient  and  the  physician  will  be  exposed  to  speedy 
misfortune,  neither  will  they  survive  the  year.  I  require  1 
yet  one  life  to  make  up  the  appointed  number." 

"  Go  out  into  the  camp,  good  Hakim,  where  thou  wilt  find 
a  inauv,"  said  the  King,  "and  do  not  seek  to  rob  my  heads- 
man of  his  patients  ;  it  is  unbecoming  a  mediciner  of  thine 
eminence  to  interfere  with  the  practise  of  another.  Besides, 
I  cannot  see  how  delivering  a  criminal  from  the  death  he  de- 
serves should  go  to  make  up  thy  tale  of  miraculous  cures." 
"When  thou  canst  show  why  a  draught  of  cold  water 
should  have  cured  thee,  when  the  most  precious  drugs  failed," 
said  the  Hakim,  "  thou  mayst  reason  on  the  other  mysteries 
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attendant  on  this  matter.  For  myself,  I  am  inefficient  to 
the  great  work,  having  this  morning  touched  an  unclean 
animal.  Ask,  therefore,  no  farther  questions  ;  it  is  enough 
that,  by  sparing  this  man's  life  at  my  request,  you  will  de- 
liver yourself,  great  King,  and  thy  servant  from  a  great 
danger." 

"Hark  thee,  Adonbec,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection that  leeches  should  wrap  their  words  in  mist,  and  pre- 
tend to  derive  knowledge  from  the  stars  ;  but  when  you  bid 
Richard  Plantagenet  fear  that  a  danger  will  fall  upon  him 
from  some  idle  omen  or  omitted  ceremonial,  you  speak  to  no 
ignorant  Saxon,  or  doting  old  woman,  who  foregoes  her  pur- 
pose because  a  hare  crosses  her  path,  a  raven  croaks,  or  a  cat 
sneezes." 

"  I  cannot  hinder  your  doubt  of  my  words,"  said  Adonbec  ; 
"but  yet,  let  my  Lord  the  King  grant  that  truth  is  on  the 
tongue  of  his  servant,  will  he  think  it  just  to  deprive  the 
world,  and  every  wretch  who  may  suffer  by  the  pains  which 
so  lately  reduced  him  to  that  couch,  of  the  benefit  of  this 
most  virtuous  talisman,  rather  than  extend  his  forgiveness 
to  one  poor  criminal  ?  Bethink  you,  Lord  King,  that,  though 
thou  canst  slay  thousands,  thou  canst  not  restore  one  man  to 
health.  Kings  have  the  power  of  Satan  to  torment,  sages 
that  of  Allah  to  heal  ;  beware  how  thou  hinderest  the  good 
to  humanity  which  thou  canst  not  thyself  render.  Thou 
canst  cut  off  the  head,  but  not  cure  the  aching  tooth." 

"  This  is  over-insolent,"  said  the  King,  hardening  himself, 
as  the  Hakim  assumed  a  more  lofty,  and  almost  a  command- 
ing tone.  "We  took  thee  for  our  leech,  not  for  our  coun- 
selor or  conscience-keeper." 

"And  is  it  thus  the  most  renowned  prince  of  Frangistan 
repays  benefit  done  to  his  royal  person  ?  "  said  El  Hakim, 
exchanging  the  humble  and  stooping  posture  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  solicited  the  King  for  an  attitude  lofty  and 
'commanding.  "  Know,  then,"  he  said,  "  that  through  every 
court  of  Europe  and  Asia — to  Moslem  and  Nazarene — to 
knight  and  lady — wherever  harp  is  heard  and  sword  worn— 
wherever  honor  is  loved  and  infamy  detested — to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world  will  I 'denounce  thee,  Melech  Ric,  as  thank- 
less and  ungenerous  ;  and  even  the  lands — if  there  be  any 
such — that  never  heard  of  thy  renown  shall  yet  be  acquainted 
with  thy  shame  ! " 

"  Are  these  terms  to  me,  vile  infidel  ?  "  said  Richard, 
striding  up  to  him  in  fury.     "  Art  weary  of  thy  life  ?  * 

"  Strike  ! "  said  El  Hakim  ;  "  thine  own  deed  shall  then 
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paint  thee  more  worthless  than  could  my  words,  though  each 
had  an  hornet's  sting." 

Richard  turned  fiercely  from  him,  folded  his  arms,  trav- 
ersed the  tent  as  before,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Thankless 
and  ungenerous  !  as  well  be  termed  coward  and  infidel. 
Hakim,  thou  hast  chosen  thy  boon  ;  and  though  I  had  rather 
thou  hadst  asked  my  crown-jewels,  yet  I  may  not,  kinglike, 
refuse  thee.  Take  this  Scot,  therefore,  to  thy  keeping  ;  the 
provost  will  deliver  him  to  thee  on  this  warrant." 

He  hastily  traced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave  them  to  the 
physician.  "  Use  him  as  thy  bond-slave,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  thou  wilt ;  only  let  him  beware  how  he  comes  before  the 
eyes  of  Richard.  Hark  thee — thou  art  wise — he  hath  been 
overbold  among  those  in  whose  fair  looks  and  weak  judg- 
ments we  trust  our  honor,  as  you  of  the  East  lodge  your 
treasures  in  caskets  of  silver  wire,  as  fine  and  as  frail  as  the 
web  of  a  gossamer." 

(i  Thy  servant  understands  the  words  of  the  King,"  said 
the  sage,  at  once  resuming  the  reverent  style  of  address  in 
which  he  had  commenced.  "  When  the  rich  carpet  is  soiled, 
the  fool  pointeth  to  the  stain,  the  wise  man  covers  it  with 
his  mantle.  I  have  heard  my  lord's  pleasure,  and  to  hear  is 
to  obey." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King  ;  "  let  him  consult  his  own 
safety,  and  never  appear  in  my  presence  more.  Is  there 
aught  else  in  which  I  may  do  thee  pleasure  ?" 

"  The  bounty  of  the  King  hath  filled  my  cup  to  the  brim," 
said  the  sage  ;  "  yea,  it  hath  been  abundant  as  the  fountain 
which  sprung  up  amid  the  camp  of  the  descendants  of 
Israel,  when  the  rock  was  stricken  by  the  rod  of  Moussa  ben 
Amran." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  ' '  it  required,  as  in  the 
desert,  a  hard  blow  on  the  rock,  ere  it  yielded  its  treasures.  . 
I  would  that  I  knew  something  to  pleasure  thee,  which  I 
might  yield  as  freely  as  the  natural  fountain  sends  forth  its 
waters." 

"Let  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the  sage,  "  in 
token  that,  if  Adonbec  el  Hakim  should  hereafter  demand  a 
boon  of  Richard  of  England,  he  may  do  so,  yet  plead  his 
command." 

"  Thou  hast  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man,"  replied 
Richard  ;  "only,  if  thou  conldst  consistently  make  up  thy 
tale  of  patients  without  craving  me  to  deliver  from  punish- 
ment those  who  have  deserved  it,  I  would  more  willingly 
discharge  my  debt  in  some  other  form." 
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"  May  thy  days  be  multiplied  ! "  answered  the  Hakim,  and 
withdrew  from  the  apartment  after  the  usual  deep  obeisance. 

King  Richard  gazed  after  him  as  he  departed,  like  one  but 
half -satisfied  with  what  had  passed. 

"  Strange  pertinacity,"  he  said,  "  in  this  Hakim,  and  a 
wonderful  chance  to  interfere  between  that  audacious  Scot 
and  the  chastisement  he  has  merited  so  richly.  Yet,  let 
him  live  !  there  is  one  brave  man  the  more  in  the  world. 
And  now  for  the  Austrian.  Ho,  is  the  Baron  of  Gilsland 
there  without  ?'" 

Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky  form 
speedily  darkened  the  opening  of  the  pavilion,  while  behind 
him  glided  as  a  specter,  unannounced  yet  unopposed,  the 
savage  form  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  wrapped  in  his  goat- 
skin mantle. 

Richard,  without  noticing  his  presence,  called  in  a  loud 
tone  to  the  baron,  ((  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  of  Lanercost  and 
Gilsland,  take  trumpet  and  herald,  and  go  instantly  to  the 
tent  of  him  whom  they  call  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  see 
that  it  be  when  the  press  of  his  knights  and  vassals  is  greatest 
around  him,  as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for  the  German  boar 
breakfasts  ere  he  hears  mass  ;  enter  his  presence  with  as  little 
reverence  as  thou  mayst,  and  impeach  him,  on  the  part  of 
Richard  of  England,  that  he  hath  this  night,  by  his  own 
hand  or  that  of  others,  stolen  from  its  staff  the  banner  of 
England.  Wherefore,  say  to  him  our  pleasure  that,  within  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  my  speaking,  he  restore  the  said  ban- 
ner with  all  reverence,  he  himself  and  his  principal  barons 
waiting  the  whilst  with  heads  uncovered,  and  without  their 
robes  of  honor.  And  that,  moreover,  he  pitch  beside  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  his  own  banner  of  Austria  reversed,  as  that 
which  hath  been  dishonored  by  theft  and  felony  ;  and  on  the 
other  a.  lance,  bearing  the  bloody  head  of  him  who  w'as  his 
nearest  counselor  or  assistant  in  this  base  injury.  And  say, 
that  such  our  behests  being  punctually  discharged,  we  will, 
for  the  sake  of  our  vow  and  the  weal  of  the  Holy  Land,  for- 
give his  other  forfeits. " 

li  And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  accession  to 
this  act  of  wrong  and  of  felony  ?"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"Tell  him/'  replied  the  King,  a  we  will  prove  it  upon 
his  body — av,  were  lie  backed  with  his  two  bravest  cham- 
pions. Knight-like  will  we  prove  it,  on  foot  or  on  horse,  in 
the  desert  or  in  the  field — time,  place,  and  arms  all  at  his  own 
choice." 

"  Bethink  you  of  the  peace  of  God  and  the  church,  my 
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liege  lord/'  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  *  among  those  princes 
engaged  in  this  holy  Crusade." 

u  Bethink  you  how  to  execute  my  commands,  my  liege 
vassal/''  answered  Eichard,  impatiently.  "  Methinks  men 
expect  to  turn  our  purpose  by  their  breath,  as  boys  blow 
feathers  to  and  fro.  Peace  to  the  church  !  who,  I  prithee, 
minds  it  ?  The  peace  of  the  church,  among  Crusaders,  im- 
plies, war  with  the  Saracens  with  whom  the  princes  have 
made  truce,  and  the  one  ends  with  the  other.  And,  besides, 
see  you  not  how  every  prince  of  them  is  seeking  his  own 
several  ends  ?  I  will  seek  mine  also,  and  that  is  honor. 
For  honor  I  came  hither,  and  if  I  may  not  win  it  upon  the 
Saracens,  at  least  I  will  not  lose  a  jot  from  any  respect  to 
this  paltry  duke,  though  he  were  bulwarked  and  buttressed 
by  every  prince  in  the  Crusade." 

De  Yaux  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  at  the  same  time,  the  bluntness  of  his  nature 
being  unable  to  conceal  that  its  tenor  went  against  his  judg- 
ment. But  the  hermit  of  Engaddi  stepped  forward,  and 
assumed  the  air  of  one  charged  with  higher  commands  than 
those  of  a  mere  earthly  potentate.  Indeed,  his  dress  of 
shaggy  skins,  his  uncombed  and  untrimmed  hair  and  beard, 
his  lean,  wild,  and  contorted  features,  and  the  almost  insane 
fire  which  gleamed  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  made 
him  approach  nearly  to  our  idea  of  some  seer  of  Scripture, 
who,  charged  with  high  mission  to  the  sinful  kings  of  Judah 
or  Israel,  descended  from  the  rocks  and  caverns  in  which  he 
dwelt  in  abstracted  solitude,  to  abash  earthly  tyrants  in  the 
midst  of  their  pride,  by  discharging  on  them  the  blighting 
denunciations  of  Divine  Majesty,  even  as  the  cloud  dis- 
charges the  lightnings  with  which  it  is  fraught  on  the 
pinnacles  and  towers  of  castles  and  palaces. 

In  the  midst  of  his  most  wayward  mood,  Eichard  respected 
the  church  and  its  ministers,  and  though  offended  at  the 
intrusion  of  the  hermit  into  his  tent,  he  greeted  him 
with  respect ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  making  a  sign  to 
Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  to  hasten  on  his  message. 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  the  baron,  by  gesture,  look,  and 
word,  to  stir  a  yard  on  such  an  errand  ;  and,  holding  up  his 
bare  arm,  from  which  the  goat-skin  mantle  fell  back  in  the 
violence  of  his  action,  he  waved  it  aloft,  meager  with  famine, 
and  wealed  with  the  blows  of  the  discipline. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  most  holy  Father,  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Christian  Church  upon  earth,  I  prohibit  this 
n iu. -5 1  profane,  bloodthirsty,  and  brutal   defiance  betwixt  two 
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Christian  princes,  whose  shoulders  are  signed  with  the 
blessed  mark  under  which  they  swore  brotherhood.  Woe  to 
him  by  whom  it  is  broken  !  Richard  of  England,  recall  the 
most  unhallowed  message  thou  hast  given  to  that  baron. 
Danger  and  death  are  nigh  thee — the  dagger  is  glancing  at 
thy  very  throat !  " 

"  Danger  and  death  are  playmates  to  Richard/'  answered 
the  monarch,  proudly  ;  "  and  he  hath  braved  too  many  swords 
to  fear  a  dagger." 

"  Danger  and  death  are  near,"  replied  the  seer  ;  and, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone,  he  added, 
"  And  after  death  the  judgment  V 

"  Good  and  holy  father,"  said  Richard,  "  I  reverence  thy 
person  and  thy  sanctity " 

"  Reverence  not  me,"  interrupted  the  hermit ;  ' '  reverence 
sooner  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its  accursed  slime.  But  reverence  Him 
whose  commands  I  speak.  Reverence  Him  whose  sepulchre 
you  have  vowed  to  rescue.  Revere  the  oath  of  concord 
which  you  have  sworn,  and  break  not  the  silver  cord  of 
union  and  fidelity  with  which  you  have  bound  yourself  to 
your  princely  confederates." 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  King,  "you  of  the  church  seem 
to  me  to  presume  somewhat,  if  a  layman  may  say  so  much, 
upon  the  dignity  of  your  holy  character.  Without  challeng- 
ing your  right  to  take  charge  of  our  conscience,  methinks 
you  might  leave  us  the  charge  of  our  own  honor." 

"  Presume  !"  repeated  the  hermit ;  "  is  it  for  me  to  pre- 
sume, royal  Richard,  who  am  but  the  bell  obeying  the  hand 
of  the  sexton — but  the  senseless  and  worthless  trumpet, 
carrying  the  command  of  him  who  sounds  it  ?  See,  on  my 
knees  I  throw  myself  before  thee,  imploring  thee  to  have 
mercy  on  Christendom,  on  England,  and  en  thyself  !", 

"Rise — rise,"  said  Richard,  compelling  him  to  stand  up  ; 
"  it  beseems  not  that  knees  which  are  so  frequently  bended 
to  the  Deity  should  press  the  ground  in  honor  of  man. 
W^hat  danger  awaits  us,  reverend  father  ?  and  when  stood  the 
power  of  England  so  low,  that  the  noisy  bluster  of  this  new- 
made  duke's  displeasure  should  alarm  her  or  her  monarch  ?  " 

"  I  have  looked  forth  from  my  mountain  turret  upon  the 
starry  host  of  heaven,  as  each  in  his  midnight  circuit  uttered 
wisdom  to  another,  and  knowledge  to  the  few  who  can  un- 
derstand their  voice.  There  sits  an  enemy  in  thy  house  of 
life,  Lord  King,  malign  at  once  to  thy  fame  and  thy  pros- 
perity— an  emanation  of  Saturn,  menacing  thee  with  instant 
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and  bloody  peril,  and  which,  but  thou  yield  thy  proud  will 
to  the  rule  of  thy  duty,  will  presently  crush  thee,  even  in 
thy  pride." 

"  Away — away,  this  is  heathen  science/'  said  the  King. 
"  Christians  practise  it  not  ;  wise  men  believe  it  not.  Old 
man,  thou  dotest." 

"  I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  the  hermit ;  "I  am  not 
so  happy.  I  know  my  condition,  and  that  some  portion  of 
reason  is  yet  permitted  me,  not  for  my  own  use,  but  that  of 
the  church  and  the  advancement  of  the  Cross.  I  am  the 
blind  man  who  holds  a  torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no 
light  to  himself.  Ask  me  touching  what  concerns  the  weal 
of  Christendom  and  of  this  Crusade,  and  I  will  speak  with 
thee  as  the  wisest  counselor  on  whose  tongue  persuasion 
ever  sat.  Speak  to  me  of  my  own  wretched  being,  and  my 
words  shall  be  those  of  the  maniac  outcast  which  I  am." 

"  I  would  not  break  the  bands  of  unity  asunder  among 
the  princes  of  the  Crusade,"  said  Richard,  with  a  mitigated 
tone  and  manner  ;  "  but  what  atonement  can  they  render 
me  for  the  injustice  and  insult  which  I  have  sustained  ?  " 

"Even  of  that  I  am  prepared  and  commissioned  to  speak 
by  the  council,  which,  meeting  hastily  at  the  summons  of 
Philip  of  France,  have  taken  measures  for  that  effect." 

"Strange,"  replied  Richard,  "that  others  should  treat 
of  what  is  due  to  the  wounded  Majesty  of  England  !" 

"  They  are  willing  to  anticipate  your  demands,  if  it  be 
possible,"  answered  the  hermit.  "  In  a  body,  they  consent 
that  the  banner  of  England  be  replaced  on  St.  George's 
Mount,  and  they  lay  under  ban  and  condemnation  the  auda- 
cious criminal,  or  criminals,  by  whom  it  was  outraged,  and 
will  announce  a  princely  reward  to  any  who  shall  denounce 
the  delinquent's  guilt,  and  give  his  flesh  to  the  wolves  and 
ravens." 

"  And  Austria,"  said  Richard,  "  upon  whom  rest  such 
strong  ]> resumptions  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  deed  ?" 

"To  prevent  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the  hermit, 
"  Austria  will  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion,  by  submitting 
to  whatsoever  ordeal  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  shall  im- 
pose." 

"Will  he  clear  himself  by  the  trial  by  combat?"  said 
King  Richard. 

"  His  oath  prohibits  it,"  said  the  hermit;  "and,  more- 
over, the  council  of  the  princes " 

"Will  neither  authorize  battle  against  the  Saracens,"  in- 
terrupted Richard,  "  nor  against  any  one  else.     But  it  is 
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enough,  father;  thou  hast  shown  me  the  folly  of  proceed* 
iiiL,r  as  I  designed  in  this  matter.  You  shall  sooner  light 
your  torch  in  a  puddle  of  rain  than  bring  a  spark  out  of  a 
cold-blooded  coward.  There  is  no  honor  to  bo  gained  on 
Austria,  and  so  let  him  pass.  I  will  have  him  p .-rjure  him- 
self, however  :  I  will  insist  on  the  ordeal.  How  I  shall 
laugh  to  hear  his  clumsy  ringers  hiss,  as  he  grasps  the  red- 
hot  globe  of  iron  !  Ay,  or  his  huge  mouth  riven,  and  his 
gullet  swelling  to  suffocation,  as  he  endeavors  to  swallow  the 
consecrated  bread  ! " 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  hermit — "  oh,  peace,  for 
shame  if  not  for  charity  !  Who  shall  praise  or  honor 
princes  who  insult  and  calumniate  each  other  ?  Alas  !  that 
a  creature  so  noble  as  thou  art,  so  accomplished  in  prim 
thoughts  and  princely  daring,  so  fitted  to  honor  Christen- 
dom by  thy  actions,  and,  in  thy  calmer  mood,  to  rule  her  by 
thy  wisdom,  should  yet  have  the  brute  and  wild  fury  of  the 
lion  mingled  with  the  dignity  and  courage  of  that  king  of 
the  forest  ! " 

He  remained  an  instant  musing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  then  proceeded — "But  Heaven,  that  knows 
our  imperfect  nature,  accepts  of  our  imperfect  obedience, 
and  hath  delayed,  though  not  averted,  the  bloody  end  of  thy 
daring  life.  The  destroying  angel  hath  stood  still,  as  of  old 
by  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusitc,  and  the 
blade  is  drawn  in  his  hand,  by  which,  at  no  distant  date, 
Richard  the  lion-hearted  shall  be  as  low  as  the  meanest 
peasant." 

"Must  it  then  be  so  soon  ?"  said  Richard.  "Yet,  even 
so  be  it.     May  my  course  be  bright,  if  it  be  but  brief  !  " 

"  Alas  !  noble  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  a  tear  (unwonted  guest)  were  gathering  in  his  dry  and 
glazened  eye,  "short  and  melancholy,  marked  with  morti- 
fication, and  calamity,  and  captivity,  is  the  span  that  divides 
thee  from  the  grave  which  yawns  for  thee — a  grave  in  which 
thou  shalt  be  laid  without  lineage  to  succeed  thee,  without 
the  tears  of  a  people,  exhausted  by  thy  ceaseless  wars,  to 
lament  thee,  without  having  extended  the  knowledge  of  thy 
subjects,  without  having  done  aught  to  enlarge  their  happi- 


oss." 


"  But  not  without  renown,  monk — not  without  the  tears 
of  the  lady  of  my  love.  These  consolations,  which  thou 
canst  neither  know  nor  estimate,  await  upon  Richard  to  his 
grave." 

"  Do  I  not  know — can  I  not  estimate,  the  value  of  miu- 
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strel's  praise  and  of  lady's  love  ?  "  retorted  the  hermit,  in  a 
tone  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  emulate  the  enthusiasm 
of  Richard  himself.  "  King  of  England,"  he  continued, 
extending  his  emaciated  arm,  "  the  hlood  which  boils  in  thy 
blue  veins  is  not  more  noble  than  that  which  stagnates  in 
mine.  Few  and  cold  as  the  drops  are,  they  still  are  of  the 
blood  of  the  royal  Lusignan — of  the  lioroic  and  sainted  God- 
frey. I  am — that  is,  I  was  when  in  the  world — Alberiek 
Mortem  a  r " 

"  Whose  deeds,"  said  Richard,  "  have  so  often  filled  Fame's 
trumpet  !  Is  it  so — can  it  be  so  ?  Could  such  a  light  as 
thine  fall  from  the  horizon  of  chivalry,  and  yet  men  be  un- 
certain where  its  embers  had  alighted  ?  " 

"  Seek  a  fallen  star,"  said  the  hermit,  "  and  thou  shalt 
only  light  on  some  foul  jelly,  which,  in  shooting  through 
the  horizon,  has  assumed  for  a  moment  an  appearance  of 
splendor.  Richard,  if  I  thought  that  rending  the  bloody 
veil  from  my  horrible  fate  could  make  thy  proud  heart  stoop 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
tell  thee  a  tale  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  gnawing  at  my 
vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self-devoted  youth  of  Hea- 
thenesse. Listen,  then,  Richard,  and  may  the  grief  and  de- 
spair which  cannot  avail  this  wretched  remnant  of  what  was 
once  a  man  be  powerful  as  an  example  to  so  noble,  yet  so 
wild,  a  being  as  thou  art !  Yes,  I  will — I  will  tear  open  the 
long-hidden  wounds,  although  in  thy  very  presence  they 
should  bleed  to  death  !" 

King  Richard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Alberiek  of  Mor- 
temar  had  made  a  deep  impression  in  his  early  years,  when 
minstrels  were  regaling  his  father's  halls  with  legends  of  the 
Holy  Land,  listened  with  respect  to  the  outlines  of  a  tale 
which,  darkly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  indicated  suffi- 
ciently the  cause  of  the  partial  insanity  of  this  singular  and 
most  unhappy  being. 

"  I  need  not,"  he  said,  "  tell  thee  that  I  was  noble  in  birth, 
'high  in  fortune,  strong  in  arms,  wise  in  counsel.  All  these 
I  was  ;  but  while  the  noblest  ladies  in  Palestine  strove  which 
should  wind  garlands  for  my  helmet,  my  love  was  fixed — 
unalterably  and  devotedly  fixed — on  a  maiden  of  low  degree. 
Her  lather,  an  ancient  soldier  of  the  Cross,  saw  our  passion, 
and  knowing  the  difference  betwixt  us,  saw  no  other  refuge 
for  his  daughter's  honor  than  to  place  her  within  the  shadow 
of  the  cloister.  T  returned  from  a  distant  expedition,  loaded 
wit  1 1  spoils  and  honor,  to  find  my  happiness  was  destroyed 
forever.      I,  too,  sought  the  cloister,  and  Satan,  who  had 
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marked  me  for  his  own,  breathed  into  my  heart  a  vapor  of 
spiritual  pride,  which  could  only  have  had  its  source  in  his 
own  infernal  regions.  I  had  risen  as  high  in  the  church  as 
before  in  the  state  :  I  was,  forsooth,  the  wise,  the  self-suffi- 
cient, the  impeccable  !  I  was  the  counselor  of  councils — I 
was  the  director  of  prelates — how  should  I  stumble — where- 
fore should  I  fear  temptation  ?  Alas  !  I  became  confessor 
to  a  sisterhood,  and  amongst  that  sisterhood  I  found  the 
long-loved — the  long-lost.  Spare  me  farther  confession  !  A 
fallen  nun,  whose  guilt  was  avenged  by  self-murder,  sleeps 
soundly  in  the  vaults  of  Engaddi,  while,  above  her  very 
grave,  gibbers,  moans,  and  roars  a  creature  to  whom  but  so 
much  reason  is  left  as  may  suffice  to  render  him  completely 
sensible  to  his  fate  !  " 

"  Unhappy  man  !  "  said  Ki chard,  "  I  wonder  no  longer  at 
thy  misery.  How  didst  thou  escape  the  doom  which  the 
canons  denounce  against  thy  offense  ?  " 

"  Ask  one  who  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  worldly  bitterness,"  said 
the  hermit,  "  and  he  will  speak  of  a  life  spared  for  personal 
respects,  and  from  consideration  to  high  birth.  But,  Richard, 
/  tell  thee  that  Providence  hath  preserved  me,  to  lift  me  on 
high  as  a  light  and  beacon,  whose  ashes,  when  this  earthly 
fuel  is  burnt  out,  must  yet  be  flung  into  Tophet.  Withered 
and  shrunk  as  this  poor  form  is,  it  is  yet  animated  with  two 
spirits — one  active,  shrewd  and  piercing,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  one  mean,  abject,  and 
despairing,  fluctuating  between  madness  and  misery,  to 
mourn  over  my  own  wretchedness,  and  to  guard  holy  relics, 
on  which  it  would  be  most  sinful  for  me  even  to  cast  my 
eye.  Pity  me  not  !  it  is  but  sin  to  pity  the  loss  of  such  an 
abject — pity  me  not,  but  profit  by  my  example.  Thou  stand- 
est  on  the  highest,  and,  therefore,  on  the  most  dangerous, 
pinnacle  occupied  by  any  Christian  prince.  Thou  art  proud 
of  heart,  loose  of  life,  bloody  of  hand.  Put  from  thee  the 
sins  which  are  to  thee  as  daughters  :  though  they  be  dear  to 
the  sinful  Adam,  expel  these  adopted  furies  from  thy  breast 
— thy  pride,  thy  luxury,  thy  blood-thirstiness  !" 

"  He  raves,"  said  Eichard,  turning  from  the  solitary  to 
De  Vaux,  as  one  who  felt  some  pain  from  a  sarcasm  which 
yet  he  could  not  resent ;  then  turned  him  calmly,  and  some- 
what scornfully,  to  the  anchorite,  as  he  replied — "  Thou 
hast  found  a  fair  bevy  of  daughters,  reverend  father,  to  one 
who  hath  been  but  few  months  married  ;  but  since  I  must 
put  them  from  my  roof,  it  were  but  like  a  father  to  provide 
them  with  suitable  matches.     Wherefore  I  will  part  with 
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my  pride  to  the  noble  canons  of  the  church,  my  luxury,  as 
thou  calFst  it,  to  the  monks  of  the  rule,  and  my  blood-thirst- 
iness to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple." 

"  0,  heart  of  steel  and  hand  of  iron,"  said  the  rmchorite, 
"  upon  whom  example,  as  well  as  advice,  is  alike  thrown 
away  !  Yet  shalt  thou  be  spared  for  a  season,  in  case  it  so 
be  thou  shouldst  turn  and  do  that  which  is  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  For  me,  I  mast  return  to  my  place. 
Kyrie  eleison  !  I  am  he  through  whom  the  rays  of  Heavenl} 
grace  dart  like  those  of  the  sun  through  a  burning  glass, 
concentrating  them  on  other  objects  until  they  kindle  and 
blaze,  while  the  glass  itself  remains  cold  and  uninfluenced. 
Kyrie  eleison!  The  poor  must  be  called,  for  the  rich  have 
refused  the  banquet.  Kyrie  eleison  !  "  So  saying,  he  burst 
from  the  tent,  uttering  loud  cries. 

"A  mad  priest!"  said  Richard,  from  whose  mind  the 
frantic  exclamations  of  the  hermit  had  partly  obliterated  the 
impression  produced  by  the  detail  of  his  personal  history  and 
misfortunes.  "  After  him,  De  Vaux,  and  see  he  comes  to 
no  harm  :  for,  Crusaders  as  we  are,  a  juggler  hath  more 
reverence  amongst  our  varlets  than  a  priest  or  a  saint,  and 
fchey  may,  perchance,  put  some  scorn  upon  him." 

The  knight  obeyed,  and  Richard  presently  gave  way  to  the 
thoughts  which  the  wild  prophecy  of  the  monk  had  inspired. 
"To  die  early — without  lineage — without  lamentation!  a 
heavy  sentence,  and  well  that  it  is  not  passed  by  a  more 
competent  judge.  Yet  the  Saracens,  who  are  accomplished 
ir  mystical  knowledge,  will  often  maintain  that  He  in  whose 
eyes  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  is  but  as  folly  inspires  wisdom 
and  prophecy  into  the  seeming  folly  of  the  madman.  Yon- 
der hermit  is  said  to  read  the  stars  too,  an  art  generally 
practised  in  these  lands,  where  the  heavenly  host  was  of  yore 
the  object  of  idolatry.  I  would  I  had  asked  him  touching 
the  loss  of  my  banner  ;  for  not  the  blessed  Tishbite,  the 
founder  of  his  order,  could  seem  more  wildly  i*apt  out  of 
himself,  or  speak  with  a  tongue  more  resembling  that  of  a 
prophet.  How  now,  De  Vaux,  what  news  of  the  mad 
priest  ?  " 

"Mad  priest,  call  you  him,  my  lord?"  answered  De 
Vaux.  "  Methinks  he  resembles  more  the  blessed  Baptist 
himself,  just  issued  from  the  wilderness.  He  has  placed 
himself  on  one  of  the  military  engines,  and  from  thence  he 
preaches  to  the  soldiers,  as  never  man  preached  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  camp,  alarmed  by  his  cries, 
crowd  around  him  in  thousands  ;  and  breaking  off  every  now 
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and  then  from  the  main  thread  of  his  discourse,  he  addresses 
the  several  nations,  each  in  their  own  language,  and  presses 
upon  each  the  arguments  best  qualified  to  urge  them  to  per- 
severance in  the  delivery  of  Palestine. " 

"By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit!"  said  King  Richard. 
"  But  what  else  could  come  from  the  blood  of  Godfrey  ? 
He  despair  of  safety,  because  he  hath  in  former  days  lived. 
par  amours?  I  will  have  the  Pope  send  him  an  ample  re- 
mission, and  I  would  not  less  willingly  be  intercessor  had 
his  belle  amie  been  an  abbess." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved  audience,  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  Richard's  attendance,  should  his 
health  permit,  on  a  secret  conclave  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cru- 
sade, and  to  explain  to  him  the  military  and  political  in- 
cidents which  had  occurred  during  his  illness. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Mast  we  then  sheathe  our  still  victorious  sword, 
Turn  back  our  forward  step,  which  ever  trode 
O'er  foemen's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory, 
Unclasp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  vow, 
In  God's  own  house,  we  hung  upon  our  shoulders — 
That  vow,  as  unaccomplish'd  as  the  promise 
Which  village  nurses  make  to  still  their  children, 
And  after  think  no  more  of  ? 

The  Crusade,  a  Tragedy. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  an  emissary  well  chosen  to 
communicate  to  Richard  tidings  which  from  another  voice 
the  lion-hearted  king  would  not  have  brooked  to  hear,  with- 
out the  most  unbounded  explosions  of  resentment.  Even 
this  sagacious  and  reverend  prelate  found  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing him  to  listen  to  news  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes 
of  gaining  back  the  Holy  Sepulcher  by  force  of  arms,  arid 
acquiring  the  renown  which  the  universal  all-hail  of  Chris- 
tendom was  ready  to  confer  upon  him,  as  the  Champion  of 
the  Cross.  ■ 

But,  by  the  archbishop's  report,  it  appeared  that  Saladin 
was  assembling  all  the  force  of  his  hundred  tribes,  and  that 
the  monarchs  of  Europe,  already  disgusted  from  various 
motives  with  the  expedition,  which  had  proved  so  hazard- 
ous, and  was  daily  growing  more  so,  had  resolved  to  aban- 
don their  purpose.  In  this  they  were  countenanced  by  the 
example  of  Philip  of  France,  who,  with  many  protestations 
of  regard,  and  assurances  that  he  would  first  see  his  brother 
of  England  in  safety,  declared  his  intention  to  return  to 
Kurope.  His  great  vassal,  the  Earl  of  Champagne,  had 
adopted  the  same  resolution;  and  it  could  not  excite  sur- 
prise that  Leopold  of  Austria,  affronted  as  he  had  been  by 
Richard,  was  glad  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  deserting  ;l 
cause  in  which  his  haughty  opponent  was  to  be  considered 
as  chief.  Others  announced  the  same  purpose;  so  that  it 
was  plain  that  the  King  of  England  was  to  be  left,  if  be 
chose  to  remain,  supported  only  by  such  volunteers  as  might. 
under  such  depressing  circumstances,  join  themselves  to  the 
English  army,  and  by  the  doubtful  aid  of  Conrade  of  Mont- 
i)  198 
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serrat,  and  the  military  orders  of  the  Temple  and  of  St. 
John,  who,  though  they  were  sworn  to  wage  battle  against 
the  Saracens,  were  at  least  equally  jealous  of  any  European 
monarch  achieving  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  where,  with 
short-sighted  and  selfish  policy,  they  proposed  to  establish 
independent  dominions  of  their  own. 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  show  Richard  the  truth 
of  his  situation  ;  and,  indeed,  after  his  first  burst  of  passion, 
he  sat  him  calmly  down,  and,  with  gloomy  looks,  head  de- 
pressed, and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  listened  to  the  arch- 
bishop's reasoning  on  the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  on 
the  Crusade  when  deserted  by  his  companions.  Nay,  he 
forbore  interruption,  even  when  the  prelate  ventured,  in 
measured  terms,  to  hint  that  Richard's  own  impetuosity  had 
been  one  main  cause  of  disgusting  the  prince  with  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  Confiteor,"  answered  Richard,  with  a  dejected  look,  and 
something  of  a  melancholy  smile;  "1  confess,  reverend 
father,  that  I  ought  on  some  accounts  to  sing  culpa  men. 
But  is  it  not  hard  that  my  frailties  of  temper  should  be  visited 
with  such  a  penance — that,  for  a  burst  or  two  of  natural 
passion,  I  should  be  doomed  to  see  fade  before  me  ungath- 
ered  such  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  to  God  and  honor  to  chiv- 
alry ?  But  it  shall  not  fade.  By  the  soul  of  the  Conqueror, 
I  will  plant  the  cross  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  or  it  shall 
be  planted  over  Richard's  grave  ! " 

"Thoumayst  do  it,"  said  the  prelate,  "yet  not  another 
drop  of  Christian  blood  be  shed  in  the  quarrel." 

"  Ah,  you  speak  of  compromise,  Lord  Prelate;  but  the 
blood  of  the  infidel  hounds  must  also  cease  to  flow,"  said 
Richard. 

"  There  will  be  glory  enough,"  replied  the  archbishop, 
"  in  having  extorted  from  Saladin,  by  force  of  arms,  and  by 
the  respect  inspired  by  your  fame,  such  conditions  as  at  once 
restore  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  open  the  Holy  Land  to  pil- 
grims, secure  their  safety  by  strong  fortresses,  and,  stronger 
than  all,  assure  the  safety  of  the  Holy  City,  by  conferring 
on  Richard  the  title  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem." 

"  How  !"  said  Richard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  unusual 
light,  "I— I— I  the  King  Guardian  of  the  Holy  City! 
Victory  itself,  but  that  it  is  victory,  could  not  gain  more, 
scarce  so  much,  when  won  with  unwilling  arid  disunited 
forces.  But  Saladin  still  proposes  to  retain  his  interest  in 
the  Holy  Land  ?" 

"  As  a  joint  sovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied  the  prel- 
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ate,  *  of  the  mighty  Richard — his  relative,  if  it  may  be  per- 
mitted, by  marriage." 

"  By  marriage  !  "  said  Eichard,  surprised,  yet  less  so  than 
the  prelate  had  expected.  "  Ha  !  Ay— Edith  Plantagenet ! 
Did  I  dream  this  or  did  some  one  tell  me  ?  My  head  is  still 
weak  from  this  fever,  and  has  been  agitated.  Was  it  the 
Scot,  or  the  Hakim,  or  yonder  holy  hermit  that  hinted  such 
a  wild  bargain  ?JJ 

"The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  most  likely/'  said  the  arch- 
bishop, "  for  he  hath  toiled  much  in  this  matter  ;  and  since 
the  discontent  of  the  princes  has  become  apparent,  and  a 
separation  of  their  forces  unavoidable,  he  hath  had  many 
consultations,  both  with  Christian  and  Pagan,  for  arranging 
such  a  pacification  as  may  give  to  Christendom,  at  least  in 
part,  the  objects  of  this  holy  warfare." 

"  My  kinswoman  to  an  infidel — ha  ! "  exclaimed  Richard, 
as  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

The  prelate  hastened  to  avert  his  wrath.  "  The  Pope's 
consent  must  doubtless  be  first  attained,  and  the  holy  her- 
mit, who  is  well  known  at  Rome,  will  treat  with  the  holy 
Father." 

"  How  !  without  our  consent  first  given  ?"  said  the  King. 

"  Surely  no,"  said  the  bishop,  in  a  quieting  and  insinu- 
ating tone  of  voice  ;  "  only  with  and  under  your  especial 


sanction/ 


"  My  sanction  to  marry  my  kinswoman  to  an  infidel  !  y 
said  Richard  ;  yet  he  spoke  rather  in  a  tone  of  doubt  than  as 
distinctly  reprobating  the  measure  proposed.  "  Could  I 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  composition  when  I  leaped  upon 
the  Syrian  shore  from  the  prow  of  my  galley,  even  as  a  lion 

springs  on  bis  prey  ;  and  now ?     But  proceed,  I  will 

hear  with  patience." 

Equally  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  his  task  so  much 
easier  than  he  had  apprehended,  the  archbishop  hastened  to 
pour  forth  before  Richard  the  instances  of  such  alliances  in 
Spain,  not  without  countenance  from  the  Holy  See,  the  in- 
calculable advantages  which  all  Christendom  would  derive 
from  the  union  of  Richard  and  Saladin  by  a  bond  so  sacred  ; 
and,  above  all,  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence  and  unction 
on  the  probability  that  Saladin  would,  in  case  of  the  pro- 
posed alliance,  exchange  his  false  faith  for  the  true  one. 

"  Hath  the  Soldan  shown  any  disposition  to  become 
Christian  ?"  said  Richard  ;  "  if  so,  the  king  lives  not  on 
earth  to  whom  I  would  grant  the  hand  of  a  kinswoman— ay, 
or  sister— sooner  than  to  my  noble  Saladin— ay,  though  the 
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one  came  to  lay  crown  and  scepter  at  her  feet,  and  the  other 
had  nothing  to  offer  but  his  good  sword  and  better  heart." 

M  Saladin  hath  heard  our  Christian  teachers,"  said  the 
bishop,  somewhat  evasively — "  my  unworthy  self,  and  others, 
and  as  he  listens  with  patience,  and  replies  with  calmness,  it 
can  hardly  be  but  that  he  be  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning.  Magna  est  Veritas,  et prevalebit.  Moreover,  the 
hermit  of  Engaddi,  few  of  whose  words  have  fallen  fruitless 
to  the  ground,  is  possessed  fully  with  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  calling  of  the  Saracens  and  the  other  heathen  approaching, 
to  which  this  marriage  shall  be  matter  of  induction.  lie 
readeth  the  course  of  the  stars  ;  and  dwelling,  with  macera- 
tion of  the  flesh,  in  those  divine  places  which  the  saints 
have  trodden  of  old,  the  spirit  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the 
founder  of  his  blessed  order,  hath  been  with  him  as  it  was 
with  the  prophet  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  when  he  spread 
his  mantle  over  him." 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  prelate's  reasoning  with  a 
downcast  brow  and  a  troubled  look. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  how  it  is  with  me  ;  but  me- 
thinks  these  cold  counsels  of  the  princes  of  Christendom 
have  infected  me  too  with  a  lethargy  of  spirit.  The  time 
hath  been  that,  had  a  layman  proposed  such  alliance  to  me, 
I  had  struck  him  to  earth  ;  if  a  churchman,  I  had  spit  at 
him  as  a  renegade  and  priest  of  Baal  ;  yet  now  this  counsel 
sounds  not  so  strange  in  mine  ear.  For  why  should  I  not 
seek  for  brotherhood  and  alliance  with  a  Saracen,  brave, 
just,  generous,  who  loves  and  honors  a  worthy  foe  as  if  he 
were  a  friend  ;  whilst  the  princes  of  Christendom  shrink 
from  the  side  of  their  allies,  and  forsake  the  cause  of  Heaven 
and  good  knighthood  ?  But  I  will  possess  my  patience,  and 
will  not  think  of  them.  Only  one  attempt  will  I  make  to 
keep  this  gallant  brotherhood  together,  if  it  be  possible  ;  and 
if  I  fail,  Lord  Archbishop,  we  will  speak  together  of  thy 
counsel,  which,  as  now,  I  neither  accept  nor  altogether 
reject.  Wend  we  to  the  council,  my  lord — the  hour  calls 
us.  Thou  say'st  Richard  is  hasty  and  proud  ;  thou  shalt  see 
him  humble  himself  like  the  lowly  broom-plant  from  which 
he  derives  his  surname." 

With  the  assistance  of  those  of  his  privy-chamber,  the 
King  then  hastily  robed  himself  in  a  doublet  and  mantle  of 
a  dark  and  uniform  color  ;  and  without  any  mark  of  regal 
dignity,  excepting  a  ring  of  gold  upon  his  head,  he  hastened 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  to  attend  the  council,  which 
waited  but  his  presence  to  commence  its  sitting. 
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The  pavilion  of  the  council  was  an  ample  tent,  having  be- 
fore it  the  large  banner  of  the  cross  displa}Ted,  and  another, 
on  which  was  portrayed  a  female  kneeling,  with  disheveled 
hair  and  disordered  dress,  meant  to  represent  the  desolate 
and  distressed  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  bearing  the  motto, 
Afflxctm  sponsce  ne  obliviscaris.  Warders,  carefully  selected, 
kept  every  one  at  a  distance  from  the  neighborhood  of  this 
tent,  lest  the  debates,  which  were  sometimes  of  a  loud  and 
stormy  character,  should  reach  other  ears  than  those  they 
were  designed  for. 

Here,  therefore,  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  were  assem- 
bled, awaiting  Richard's  arrival ;  and  even  the  brief  delay 
which  was  thus  interposed  was  turned  to  his  disadvantage 
by  his  enemies ;  various  instances  being  circulated  of  his 
pride  and  undue  assumption  of  superiority,  of  which  even 
the  necessity  of  the  present  short  pause  was  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance. Men  strove  to  fortify  each  other  in  their  evil 
opinion  of  the  King  of  England,  and  vindicated  the  offense 
which  each  had  taken,  by  putting  the  most  severe  construc- 
tion upon  circumstances  the  most  trifling ;  and  all  this,  per- 
haps, because  they  were  conscious  of  an  instinctive  reverence 
for  the  heroic  monarch,  which  it  would  require  more  than 
ordinary  efforts  to  overcome. 

They  had  settled  accordingly,  that  they  should  receive 
him  on  his  entrance  with  slight  notice,  and  no  more  respect 
than  was  exactly  necessary  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  cold  ceremonial.  But  when  they  beheld  that  noble  form, 
that  princely  countenance,  somewhat  pale  from  his  late  ill- 
ness, the  eye  which  had  been  called  by  ministrels  the  bright 
star  of  battle  and  victory — when  his  feats,  almost  surpassing 
human  strength  and  valor  rushed  on  their  recollection,  the 
council  of  princes  simultaneously  arose — even  the  jealous 
King  of  France,  and  the  sullen  and  offended  Duke  of  Austria, 
arose  with  one  consent,  and  the  assembled  princes  burst  forth 
with  one  voice  in  the  acclamation,  "  God  save  King  Richard 
of  England  !     Long  life  to  the  valiant  Lion's-heart !  H 

With  a  countenance  frank  and  open  as  the  summer  sun 
when  it  rises,  Richard  distributed  his  thanks  around,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  being  once  more  among  his  royal 
brethren  of  the  Crusades. 

'k  Some  brief  words  he  desired  to  say,"  such  was  his  ad- 
dress to  the  assembly,  "though  on  a  subject  so  unworthy  as 
himself,  even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  for  a  few  minutes  their 
consultations  for  the  weal  of  Christendom  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  holy  enterprise." 
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The  assembled  princes  resumed  their  seats,  and  there  was 
a  profound  silence. 

"This  day/'  continued  the  King  of  England,  "is  a  high 
festival  of  the  church  ;  and  well  becomes  it  Christian  men, 
at  such  a  tide,  to  reconcile  themselves  with  their  brethren, 
and  confess  their  faults  to  each  other.  Noble  princes,  and 
fathers  of  this  holy  expedition,  Richard  is  a  soldier  :  his 
hand  is  ever  readier  than  his  tongue,  and  his  tongue  is  but 
too  much  used  to  the  rough  language  of  his  trade.  But  do 
not,  for  Plantagenet's  hasty  speeches  and  ill-considered 
actions,  forsake  the  noble  cause  of  the  redemption  of  Palestine  : 
do  not  throw  away  earthly  renown  and  eternal  salvation,  to 
be  won  here  if  ever  they  can  be  won  by  man,  because  the  act 
of  a  soldier  may  have  been  hasty,  and  his  speech  as  hard  as 
the  iron  which  he  has  worn  from  childhood.  Is  Richard  in 
default  to  any  of  you,  Richard  will  make  compensation  both 
by  word  and  action.  Noble  brother  of  France,  have  I  been 
so  unlucky  as  to  offend  you  ?" 

"  The  Majesty  of  France  has  no  atonement  to  seek  from 
that  of  England ,"  answered  Philip,  with  kingly  dignity,  ac- 
cepting, at  the  same  time,  the  offered  hand  of  Richard  ; 
"and  whatever  opinion  I  may  adopt  concerning  the  prose- 
cution of  this  enterprise  will  depend  on  reasons  arising  out 
of  the  state  of  my  own  kingdom,  certainly  on  no  jealousy  or 
disgust  at  my  royal  and  most  valorous  brother." 

"Austria,"  said  Richard,  walking  up  to  the  Archduke  with 
a  mixture  of  frankness  and  dignity,  while  Leopold  arose 
from  his  seat,  as  if  involuntarily,  and  with  the  action  of  an 
automaton,  whose  motions  depended  upon  some  external  im- 
pulse— "Austria  thinks  he  hath  reason  to  be  offended  with 
England  ;  England,  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of 
Austria.  Let  them  exchange  forgiveness,  that  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  the  concord  of  this  host,  may  remain  unbroken. 
We  are  now  joint-supporters  of  a  more  glorious  banner  than 
ever  blazed  before  an  earthly  prince,  even  the  Banner  of 
Salvation  ;  let  not,  therefore,  strife  be  betwixt  us  for  the 
symbol  of  our  more  worldly  dignities  ;  but  let  Leopold  re- 
store the  pennon  of  England,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  and 
Richard  will  say,  though  from  no  motive  save  his  love  for 
Holy  Church,  that  he  repents  him  of  the  hasty  mood  in 
which  he  did  insult  the  standard  of  Austria." 

The  Archduke  stood  still,  sullen  and  discontented,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  his  countenance  lowering  with 
smothered  displeasure,  which  awe,  mingled  with  awkward- 
ness,, prevented  his  giving  vent  to  in  words. 
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The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastened  to  break  the  em- 
barrassing  silence,  and  to  bear  witness  for  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  that  he  had  exculpated  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
from  all  knowledge,  director  indirect,  of  the  aggression  done 
to  the  banner  of  England. 

"  Then  we  have  done  the  noble  Archduke  the  greater 
,  wrong,"  said  Richard  ;  ' '  and  craving  his  pardon  for  imputing 
to  him  an  outrage  so  cowardly,  we  extend  our  hand  to  him 
in  token  of  renewed  peace  and  amity.  But  how  is  this  ? 
Austria  refuses  our  uncovered  hand,  as  he  formerly  refused 
our  mailed  glove  ?  What !  are  we  neither  to  be  his  mate  in 
peace  nor  his  antagonist  in  war  ?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  We 
will  take  the  slight  esteem  in  which  he  holds  us  as  a  penance 
for  aught  which  we  may  have  done  against  him  in  heat  of 
blood,  and  will  therefore  hold  the  account  between  us 
cleared." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Archduke  with  an  air  rather 
of  dignity  than  scorn,  leaving  the  Austrian  apparently  as 
much  relieved  by  the  removal  of  his  eye  as  is  a  sullen  and 
truant  schoolboy  when  the  glance  of  his  severe  pedagogue  is 
withdrawn. 

"  Noble  Earl  of  Champagne — princely  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat — valiant  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  I  am  here  a 
penitent  in  the  confessional.  Do  any  of  you  bring  a  charge, 
or  claim  amends  from  me  ?" 

"  I  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any,"  said  the 
smooth-tongued  Conrade,  "  unless  it  were  that  the  King  of 
England  carries  off  from  his  poor  brothers  of  the  war  all  the 
fame  which  they  might  have  hoped  to  gain  in  the  expedition." 

"My  charge,  if  I  am  called  on  to  make  one,"  said  the 
Master  of  the  Templars,  "  is  graver  and  deeper  than  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  It  may  be  thought  ill  to  beseem 
a  military  monk  such  as  I  to  raise  his  voice  where  so  many 
noble  princes  remain  silent ;  but  it  concerns  our  whole  host, 
and  not  least  this  noble  King  of  England,  that  he  should 
hear  from  some  one  to  his  face  those  charges  which  there 
arc  enow  to  bring  against  him  in  his  absence.  We  laud  and 
honor  the  courage  and  high  achievements  of  the  King  of 
England,  but  we  feel  aggrieved  that  he  should,  on  all 
occasions,  seize  and  maintain  a  precedence  and  superiority 
over  us  which  it  becomes  not  independent  princes  to  submit 
to.  Much  we  might  yield  of  our  free  will  to  his  bravery,  his 
zeal,  his  wealth,  and  his  power  ;  but  he  who  snatehes  all,  as 
matter  of  right,  and  leaves  nothing  to  grant  out  of  courtesy 
and  favor,  degrades  us  from  allies  into  retainers  and  vassals, 
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and  sullies,  in  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers  and  subjects,  tlie  luster 
of  our  authority,  which  is  no  longer  independently  exercised. 
Since  the  Royal  Richard  has  asked  the  truth  from  us,  he 
must  neither  be  surprised  nor  angry  when  he  hears  one  to 
whom  worldly  pomp  is  prohibited,  and  secular  authority 
is  nothing,  saving  so  far  as  it  advances  the  prosperity  of 
God's  temple,  and  the  prostration  of  the  lion  which  goeth 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour — when  he  hears,  I  say, 
such  a  one  as  I  tell  him  the  truth  in  reply  to  his  question, 
which  truth,  even  while  I  speak  it,  is,  I  know,  confirmed  by  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  however  respect  may  stifle 
their  voices/' 

Richard  colored  very  highly  while  the  Grand  Master  was 
making  this  direct  and  unvarnished  attack  upon  his  conduct, 
and  the  murmur  of  assent  which  followed  it  showed  plainly 
that  almost  all  who  were  present  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
the  accusation.  Incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  mortified, 
he  yet  foresaw  that  to  give  way  to  his  headlong  resentment 
would  be  to  give  the  cold  and  wary  accuser  the  advantage 
over  him  which  it  was  the  Templar's  principal  object  to  ob- 
tain. He,  therefore,  with  a  strong  effort,  remained  silent 
till  he  had  repeated  a  paternoster,  being  the  course  which 
his  confessor  had  enjoined  him  to  pursue,  when  anger  was 
likely  to  obtain  dominion  over  him.  The  King  then  spoke 
with  composure,  though  not  without  an  embittered  tone, 
especially  at  the  outset. 

"And  is  it  even  so?  And  are  our  brethren  at  such 
pains  to  note  the  infirmities  of  our  natural  temper,  and  the 
rough  precipitance  of  our  zeal,  which  may  sometimes  have 
urged  us  to  issue  commands  when  there  was  little  time  to 
hold  counsel  ?  I  could  not  have  thought  that  offences  casual 
and  unpremeditated  like  mine  could  find  such  deep  root  in 
the  hearts  of  my  allies  in  this  most  holy  cause,  that  for  my 
sake  they  should  withdraw  their  hand  from  the  plow  when 
the  furrow  was  near  the  end,  for  my  sake  turn  aside  from  the 
direct  path  to  Jerusalem  which  their  swords  have  opened.  I 
vainly  thought  that  my  small  services  might  have  outweighed 
my  rash  errors ;  that,  if  it  were  remembered  that  I  pressed 
to  the  van  in  an  assault,  it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was 
ever  the  last  in  the  retreat ;  that,  if  I  elevated  my  banner 
upon  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advantage  that 
I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil.  I  may  have 
called  the  conquered  city  by  my  name,  but  it  was  to  others 
that  I  yielded  the  dominion.  If  I  have  been  headstrong  in 
urging  bold  counsels,  I  have  not,  rnethinks,  spared  my  own 
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blood  or  my  people's  in  carrying  them  into  as  bold  execution  ; 
or  if  I  have,  in  the  hurry  of  march  or  battle,  assumed  a  com- 
mand over  the  soldiers  of  others,  such  have  been  ever  treated 
as  my  own,  when  my  wealth  purchased  the  provisions  and 
medicines  which  their  own  sovereigns  could  not  procure.  But 
it  shames  me  to  remind  you  of  what  all  but  myself  seem  to 
have  forgotten.  Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  our  future 
measures  ;  and  believe  me,  brethren,"  he  continued,  his  face 
kindled  with  eagerness,  "  you  shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the 
wrrath,  or  the  ambition  of  Richard  a  stumbling-block  of 
offence  in  the  path  to  which  religion  and  glory  summon  you, 
as  with  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel.  Oh  no — no  !  never 
would  I  survive  the  thought  that  my  frailties  and  infirmities 
had  been  the  means  to  sever  this  goodly  fellowship  of  as- 
sembled princes.  I  would  cut  off  my  left  hand  with  my 
right  could  my  doing  so  attest  my  sincerity.  I  will  yield  up 
voluntarily,  all  right  to  command  in  the  host,  even  mine  own 
liege  subjects.  They  shall  be  led  by  such  sovereigns  as  you 
may  nominate,  and  their  king,  ever  but  too  apt  to  exchange 
the  leader's  baton  for  the  adventurer's  lance,  will  serve  under 
the  banner  of  Beau-Seant  among  the  Templars — ay,  or  under 
that  of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a  brave  man  to  lead 
his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-weary  of  this  war,  and 
feel  your  armor  chafe  your  tender  bodies,  leave  but  with 
Richard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  your  soldiers  to  work 
out  the  accomplishment  of  your  vow  ;  and  when  Zion  is  won," 
he  exclaimed,  waving  his  hand  aloft,  as  if  displaying  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  over  Jerusalem — "  when  Zion  is  won, 
we  will  write  upon  her  gates,  NOT  the  name  of  Richard 
Plantagenet,  but  of  those  generous  princes  who  entrusted 
him  with  the  means  of  conquest." 

The  rough  eloquence  and  determined  expression  of  the 
military  monarch  at  once  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
Crusaders,  reanimated  their  devotion,  and,  fixing  their  atten- 
tion on  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  made  most  of 
them  who  were  present  blush  for  having  been  moTed  by  such 
petty  subjects  of  complaint  as  had  before  engrossed  them. 
Eye  caught  fire  from  eye,  voice  lent  courage  to  voice.  They 
resumed,  as  with  one  accord,  the  war-cry  with  which  the 
sermon  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  echoed  back,  and  shouted 
aloud,  "  Lead  us  on,  gallant  Lion's-heart,  none  so  worthy  to 
lead  where  brave  men  follow.  Lead  us  on — to  Jerusalem — 
to  Jerusalem  !  It  is  the  will  of  God — it  is  the  will  of  Cod  ! 
Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend  an  arm  to  its  fulfilment  !" 

The  shout,  so  sudden  and  generally  raised,  was  heard  be- 
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yond  the  ring  of  sentinels  who  guarded  the  pavilion  of  coun- 
cil,  and  spread  among  the  soldiers  of  the  host,  who,  inactive 
and  dispirited  by  disease  and  climate,  had  begun,  like  their 
leaders,  to  drop  in  resolution  ;  but  the  reappearance  of 
Richard  in  renewed  vigor,  and  the  well-known  shout  which 
echoed  from  the  assembly  of  the  princes,  at  once  rekindled 
their  enthusiasm,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ans- 
wered with  the  same  shout  of  "  Zion — Zion  !  War — war  ! — 
instant  battle  with,  the  infidels  !  It  is  the  will  of  God — it  is 
the  will  of  God  !  " 

The  acclamations  from  without  increased  in  their  turn 
the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  within  the  pavilion.  Those 
who  did  not  actually  catch  the  flame  were  afraid,  at  least  for 
the  time,  to  seem  colder  than  others.  There  was  no  more 
speech  except  of  a  proud  advance  toward  Jerusalem  upon 
the  expiry  of  the  truce,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
mean  time  for  supplying  and  recruiting  the  army.  The 
council  broke  up,  all  apparently  filled  with  the  same  enthus- 
iastic purpose,  which,  however,  soon  faded  in  the  bosom  of 
most,  and  never  had  an  existence  in  that  of  others. 

Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Marquis  Conrade  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who  retired  together  to  their 
quarters  ill  at  ease,  and  malcontent  with  the  events  of  the 
day. 

"lever  told  it  to  thee,"  said  the  latter,  with  the  cold, 
sardonic  expression  peculiar  to  him,  "  that  Richard  would 
burst  through  the  flimsy  wiles  you  spread  for  him,  as  would 
a  lion  through  a  spider's  web.  Thou  seest  he  has  but  to 
speak,  and  his  breath  agitates  these  fickle  fools  as  easily  as 
the  whirlwind  catcheth  scattered  straws  and  sweeps  them  to- 
gether or  disperses  them  at  its  pleasure/' 

"  When  the  blast  has  passed  away,"  said  Conrade,  "  the 
straws,  which  it  made  dance  to  its  pipe,  will  settle  to  earth 
again." 

"  But  know'st  thou  not  besides,"  said  the  Templar,  "that 
it  seems,  if  this  new  purpose  of  conquest  shall  be  abandoned 
and  pass  away,  and  each  mighty  prince  shall  again  be  left  to 
such  guidance  as  his  own  scanty  brain  can  supply,  Richard 
may  yet  probably  become  King  of  Jerusalem  by  compact, 
and  establish  those  terms  of  treaty  with  the  Soldan  which 
thou  thyself  thought'st  him  so  likely  to  spurn  at  ?  " 

"Now,  by  Mahound  and  Termagaunt,  for  Christian  oaths 
are  out  of  fashion,"  said  Conrade,  "say'st  thou  the  proud 
King  of  England  would  unite  his  blood  with  a  heathen 
Soldan  ?     My  policy  threw  in  that  ingredient  to  make  the 
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whole  treaty  an  abomination  to  him.  As  bad  for  us  that  he 
become  our  master  by  an  agreement  as  by  victory." 

"  Thy  policy  hath  ill  calculated  Richard's  digestion,"  an- 
swered the  Templar  ;  "  I  know  his  mind  by  a  whisper  from 
the  arch  bishop.  And  then  thy  master-stroke  respecting 
yonder  banner— it  has  passed  off  with  no  more  respect  than 
two  cubits  of  embroidered  silk  merited.  Marquis  Conrade, 
thy  wit  begins  to  halt  ;  I  will  trust  thy  fine-spun  measures 
no  longer,  but  will  try  my  own.  Know'st  thou  not  the  people 
whom  the  Saracens  call  Charegites  ?" 

" Surely, "  answered  the  Marquis;  "they  are  desperate 
and  besotted  enthusiasts,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  ;  somewhat  like  Templars,  only  they 
are  never  known  to  pause  in  the  race  of  their  calling." 

"Jest  not,"  answered  the  scowling  monk;  "know,  that 
one  of  these  men  has  set  down  in  his  bloody  vow  the  name 
of  the  island  emperor  yonder,  to  be  hewn  down  as  the  chief 
enemy  of  the  Moslem  faith." 

' '  A  most  judicious  paynim,"  said  Conrade.  "  May  Maho- 
met send  him  his  paradise  for  a  reward  ! " 

"  He  was  taken  in  the  camp  by  one  of  our  squires,  and, 
in  private  examination,  frankly  avowed  his  fixed  and  deter- 
mined purpose  to  me,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Now  the  Heavens  pardon  them  who  prevented  the  pur- 
pose of  this  most  judicious  Charegite  ! "  answered  Conrade. 

"He  is  my  prisoner,"  added  the  Templar,  "and  secluded 
from  speech  with  others,  as  thou  mayst  suppose  ;  but  prisons 
have  been  broken " 

"  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captives  have  escaped,"  an- 
swered the  Marquis.  "It  is  an  ancient  saying,  i No  sure 
dungeon  but  the  grave.'" 

"  When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest,"  continued  the  mili- 
tary priest,  "  for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  bloodhound 
never  to  quit  the  slot  of  the  prey  he  has  once  scented." 

"  Say  no  more  of  it," said  the  Marquis  ;  "I  see  thy  policy 
— it  is  dreadful,  but  the  emergency  is  imminent." 

"  I  only  told  thee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  thou 
mayst  keep  thyself  on  thy  guard,  for  the  uproar  will  be 
dreadful,  and  there  is  no  knowing  on  whom  the  English  may 
vent  their  rage.  Ay,  there  is  another  risk  :  my  page  knows 
the  counsels  of  this  Charegite,"  he  continued  ;  '5  and,  more- 
over, he  is  a  peevish,  self-willed  fool,  whom  I  would  I  were 
rid  of,  as  he  thwarts  me  by  presuming  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  not  mine.  But  our  holy  Order  gives  me  power  to  put 
a  remedy  to  such  inconvenience.     Or  stay — the  Saracen  may 
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find  a  good  dagger  in  his  cell,  and  I  warrant  you  he  uses  it 
as  he  breaks  forth,  which  will  be  of  a  surety  as  soon  as  the 
page  enters  with  his  food. 

"It  will  give  the  affair  a  color,"  said  Conrade  ;  "and 
yet " 

"  '  Yet'  and  '  but/"  said  the  Templar,  "  are  words  for 
fools  :  wise  men  neither  hesitate  nor  retract :  they  resolve 
and  they  execute." 


CHAPTEE  XX 

When  beauty  leads  the  lion  in  her  toils, 

Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his  mane,  \ 

Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs. 

So  great  Alcides  made  his  club  a  distaff, 

And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphale. 

Anonymous. 

Richard,  the  unsuspicious  object  of  the  dark  treachery  de- 
tailed in  the  closing  part  of  the  last  chapter,  having  effected 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  trimphant  union  of  the  Crusad- 
ing princes  in  a  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor, 
had  it  next  at  heart  to  establish  tranquillity  in  his  own 
family  ;  and,  noAV  that  he  could  judge  more  temperately,  to 
inquire  distinctly  into  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  loss 
of  his  banner,  and  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  connec- 
tion betwixt  his  kinswoman  Edith  and  the  banished  adven- 
turer from  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  the  Queen  and  her  household  were  startled 
with  a  visit  from  Sir  Thomas  do  Vaux,  requesting  the  present 
attendance  of  the  Lady  Calista  of  Montfaucon,  the  Queen's 
principal  bower- woman,  upon  King  Richard. 

"  What  am  I  to  say,  madam  ?  said  the  trembling  atten- 
dant to  the  Queen.     "  He  will  slay  us  all." 

"  Nay,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  His  Majesty 
hath  spared  the  life  of  the  Scottish  knight,  who  was  the 
chief  offender,  and  bestowed  him  upon  the  Moorish  physi- 
cian :  he  will  not  be  severe  upon  a  lady,  though  faulty." 

"  Devise  some  cunning  tale,  wench,"  said  Berengaria. 
"  My  husband  hath  too  little  time  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
truth." 

"Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith,  "lest 
I  tell  it  for  thee." 

"With  humble  permission  of  her  Majesty,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  I  would  say  Lady  Editii  adviseth  well ;  for  although  King 
Richard  is  pleased  to  believe  what  it  pleases  your  Grace  to 
tell  him,  yet  I  doubt  his  having  the  same  deference  for  the 
Lady  Calista,  and  in  this  especial  matter." 

"  The  Lord  of  Gisland  is  right,  said  the  Lady  Galista, 
much  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  investigation  which 
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was  to  take  place  ;  "  and,  besides,  if  I  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  forge  a  plausible  story,  beshrew  me  if  I  think  I 
should  have  the  courage  to  tell  it." 

In  his  candid  humor,  the  Lady  Calista  was  conducted  by 
De  Vaux  to  the  King,  and  made,  as  she  had  proposed,  a  full 
confession  of  the  decoy  by  which  the  unfortunate  Knight  of 
the  Leopard  had  been  induced  to  desert  his  post ;  exculpat- 
ing the  Lady  Edith,  who,  she  was  aware,  would  not  fail  to 
exculpate  herself,  and  laying  the  full  burden  on  the  Queen, 
her  mistress,  whose  share  of  the  frolic,  she  well  knew,  would 
appear  the  most  venial  in  the  eyes  of  Cceur-de-Lion.  In 
truth,  Eichard  was  a  fond,  almost  an  uxorious,  husband. 
The  first  burst  of  his  wrath  had  long  since  passed  away,  and 
he  was  not  disposed  severely  to  censure  what  could  not  now 
be  amended.  The  wily  Lady  Calista,  accustomed  from  her 
earliest  childhood  to  fathom  the  intrigues  of  a  court  and 
watch  the  indications  of  a  sovereign's  will,  hastened  back  to 
the  Queen  with  the  speed  of  a  lapwing,  charged  with  the 
King's  commands  that  she  should  expect  a  speedy  visit  from 
him  ;  to  which  the  bower-lady  added  a  commentary  founded 
on  her  own  observation,  tending  to  show  that  Richard  meant 
just  to  preserve  so  much  severity  as  might  bring  his  royal 
consort  to  repent  of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  extend  to  her  and 
all  concerned  his  gracious  pardon. 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner,  wench  ?"  said  the  Queen, 
much  relieved  by  this  intelligence.  "  Believe  me  that,  great 
commander  as  he  is,  Richard  will  find  it  hard  to  circumvent 
us  in  this  matter  ;  and  that,  as  the  Pyrenean  shepherds  are 
wont  to  say  in  my  native  Navarre,  many  a  one  comes  for  wool 
and  goes  back  shorn." 

Having  posessed  herself  of  all  the  information  which  Calista 
could  communicate,  the  royal  Berengaria  arrayed  herself  in 
her  most  becoming  dress,  and  awaited  with  confidence  the 
arrival  of  the  heroic  Richard. 

He  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  prince 
entering  an  offending  province  in  the  confidence  that  his 
business  will  only  be  to  inflict  rebuke  and  receive  submission, 
when  he  unexpectedly  finds  it  in  a  state  of  complete  defiance 
and  insurrection.  Berengaria  well  knew  the  power  of  her 
charms  and  the  extent  of  Richard's  affection,  and  felt  assured 
that  she  could  make  her  own  terms  good,  now  that  the  first 
tremendous  explosion  of  his  anger  had  expended  itself  with- 
out mischief.  Far  from  listening  to  the  King's  intended  re- 
buke, as  what  the  levity  of  her  conduct  had  justly  deserved, 
she  extenuated,  nay  defended,  as  a  harmless  frolic,  that  which 
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she  was  accused  of.  She  denied,  indeed,  with  many  a 
pretty  form  of  negation,  that  she  had  directed  Nectabanus 
absolutely  to  entice  the  knight  farther  than  the  brink  of  the 
mount  on  which  he  kept  watch — and  indeed  this  was  so  far 
true,  that  she  had  not  designed  Sir  Kenneth  to  be  intro- 
duced into  her  tent ;  and  then,  eloquent  in  urging  her  own 
defence,  the  Queen  was  far  more  so  in  pressing  upon 
Eichard  the  charge  of  unkindness,  in  refusing  her  so  poor  a 
boon  as  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  knight,  who,  by  her 
thoughtless  prank,  had  been  brought  within  the  danger  of 
martial  law.  She  wept  and  sobbed  while  she  enlarged  on 
her  husband's  obduracy  on  this  score,  as  a  rigor  which  had 
threatened  to  make  her  unhappy  for  life,  whenever  she 
should  reflect  that  she  had  given,  unthinkingly,  the  remote 
cause  for  such  a  tragedy.  The  vision  of  the  slaughtered 
victim  would  have  haunted  her  dreams — nay,  for  aught  she 
knew,  since  such  things  often  happened,  his  actual  specter 
might  have  stood  by  her  waking  couch.  To  all  this 
misery  of  the  mind  was  she  exposed  by  the  severity  of  one 
who,  while  he  pretended  to  dote  upon  her  slightest  glance, 
would  not  forego  one  act  of  poor  revenge,  though  the  issue 
was  to  render  her  miserable. 

All  this  flow  of  female  eloquence  was  accompanied  with 
the  usual  arguments  of  tears  and  sighs,  and  uttered  with  such 
tone  and  action  as  seemed  to  show  that  the  Queen's  resent- 
ment arose  neither  from  pride  nor  sullenness,  but  from 
feelings  hurt  at  finding  her  consequence  with  her  husband 
less  than  she  had  expected  to  possess. 

The  good  King  Richard  was  considerably  embarrassed. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  one  whose  very  jealousy  of 
his  affection  rendered  her  incapable  of  listening  to  argu- 
ment, nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  use  the  restraint  of  law- 
ful authority  to  a  creature  so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  her 
unreasonable  displeasure.  He  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
defensive,  endeavored  gently  to  chide  her  suspicions  and 
soothe  her  displeasure,  and  recalled  to  her  mind  that  she 
need  not  look  back  upon  the  past  with  recollections  either 
of  remorse  or  supernatural  fear,  since  Sir  Kenneth  was  alive 
and  well,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  great 
Arabian  physician,  who,  doubtless,  of  all  men,  knew  best 
how  to  keep  him  living.  But  this  seemed  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all,  and  the  Queen's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  the  idea  of  a 
Saracen — a  mediciner — obtaining  a  boon  for  which,  with 
bare  head  and  on  bended  knee,  she  had  petitioned  her  hus- 
band in  vain.     At  this  new  charge,  Richard's  patience  be- 
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gan  rather  to  give  way,  and  he  said,  in  a  serious  tone  of 
voice,  "  Berengaria,  the  physician  saved  my  life.  If  it  is  of 
value  in  your  eyes,  you  will  not  grudge  him  a  higher  recom- 
pense than  the  only  one  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  accept." 

The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  urged  her  coquettish 
displeasure  to  the  verge  of  safety. 

s.  My  Richard,"  she  said,  "  why  brought  you  not  that  sage 
to  me,  that  England's  Queen  might  show  how  she  esteemed 
him  who  could  save  from  extinction  the  lamp  of  chivalry, 
the  glory  of  England,  and  the  light  of  poor  Berengaria's  life 
and  hope  ?  " 

In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended  ;  but,  that 
some  penalty  might  be  paid  to  justice,  both  King  and  Queen 
accorded  in  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the  agent  Necta- 
banus,  who  (the  Queen  being  by  this  time  well  weary  of  the 
poor  dwarfs  humor)  was,  with  his  royal  consort  Guenevra, 
sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  court ;  and  the  unlucky 
dwarf  only  escaped  a  supplementary  whipping,  from  the 
Queen's  assurances  that  he  had  already  sustained  personal 
chastisement.  It  was  decreed  farther  that,  as  an  envoy  was 
shortly  to  be  despatched  to  Saladin,  acquainting  him  with 
the  resolution  of  the  council  to  resume  hostilities  so  soon  as 
the  truce  was  ended,  and  as  Richard  proposed  to  send  a 
valuable  present  to  the  Soldan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
high  benefit  he  had  derived  from  the  services  of  El  Hakim, 
the  two  unhappy  creatures  should  be  added  to  it  as  curi- 
osities, which,  from  their  extremely  grotesque  appearance, 
and  the  shattered  state  of  their  intellect,  were  gifts  that 
might  well  pass  between  sovereign  and  sovereign. 

Richard  had  that  day  yet  another  female  encounter  to 
sustain  ;  but  he  advanced  to  it  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, for  Edith,  though  beautiful,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
her  royal  relative — nay,  although  she  had  from  his  unjust 
suspicions  actually  sustained  the  injury  of  which  Berengaria 
only  affected  to  complain — still  was  neither  Richard's  wife 
nor  mistress,  and  he  feared  her  reproaches  less,  although 
founded  in  reason,  than  those  of  the  Queen,  though  unjust 
and  fantastical.  Having  requested  to  speak  with  her  apart, 
he  was  ushered  into  her  apartment,  adjoining  that  of  the 
Queen,  whose  two  female  Coptish  slaves  remained  on  their 
knees  in  the  most  remote  corner  during  the  interview.  A 
thin  black  veil  extended  its  ample  folds  over  the  tall  and 
graceful  form  of  the  high-born  maiden,  and  she  wore  not 
upon  her  person  any  female  ornament  of  what  kind  soever. 
She  arose  and  made  a  low  reverence  when  Richard  entered, 
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resumed  her  seat  at  his  command,  and,  when  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  waited,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  until  he 
should  communicate  his  pleasure. 

Richard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  Edith, 
as  their  relationship  authorized,  felt  this  reception  chilling, 
and  opened  the  conversation  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Our  fair  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  "  is  angry  with  us  ;  , 
and  we  own  that  strong  circumstances  have  induced  us,  \ 
without  cause,  to  suspect  her  of  conduct  alien  to  what  we 
have  ever  known  in  her  course  of  life.  But  while  we  walk 
in  this  misty  valley  of  humanity,  men  will  mistake  shadows 
for  substances.  Can  my  fair  cousin  not  forgive  her  some- 
what vehement  kinsman,  Richard  ?  " 

"  Who  can  refuse  forgiveness  to  Richard"  answered  Edith, 
"  provided  Richard  can  obtain  pardon  of  the  king  If  " 

"  Come,  my  kinswoman/'  replied  Cceur-de-Lion,  "this  is 
all  too  solemn.  By  Our  Lady,  such  a  melancholy  counte- 
nance, and  this  ample  sable  veil,  might  make  men  think 
thou  wert  a  new-made  widow,  or  had  lost  a  betrothed  lover, 
at  least.  Cheer  up  ;  thou  hast  heard,  doubtless,  that  there 
is  no  real  cause  for  woe,  why  then  keep  up  the  form  of 
mourning  ?  M 

"  For  the  departed  honor  of  Plantagenet — for  the  glory 
which  hath  left  my  father's  house." 

Richard  frowned.  "Departed  honor  !  glory  which  hath 
left  our  house  !  "  he  repeated,  angrily  ;  "  but  my  cousin  Edith 
is  privileged.  I  have  judged  her  too  hastily,  shehasthere- 
a  right  to  deem  of  me  too  harshly.  But  tell  me  at  least  in 
what  I  have  faulted." 

"  Plantagenet  "  said  Edith,  "  should  have  either  pardoned 
an  offense  or  punished  it.  It  misbecomes  him  to  assign  free 
men,  Christians,  and  brave  knights  to  the  fetters  of  the  in- 
fidels. It  becomes  him  not  to  compromise  and  barter,  or  to 
grant  life  under  the  forfeiture  of  liberty.  To  have  doomed 
the  unfortunate  to  death  might  have  been  severity,  but  had 
a  show  of  justice  ;  to  condemn  him  to  slavery  and  exile  was 
barefaced  tyranny." 

"  I  see,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  u  you  are  of  those 
pretty  ones  who  think  an  absent  lover  as  bad  as  none,  or  as  a 
dead  one.  Be  patient  ;  half  a  score  of  light  horsemen  may 
yet  follow  and  redeem  the  error,  if  thy  gallant  have  in  keeping 
any  secret  which  might  render  his  death  more  convenient 
than  his  banishment." 

"  Peace  with  thy  scurrile  jests,"  answered  Edith,  coloring 
deeply.      "  Think   rather  that,  for  the  indulgence  of  thy 
14 
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mood,  thou  hast  lopped  from  this  great  enterprise  one  good- 
ly limb,  deprived  the  Cross  of  one  of  its  most  brave  support- 
ers, and  placed  a  servant  of  the  true  God  in  the  hands  of  the 
heathen  ;  hast  given,  too,  to  minds  as  suspicious  as  thou 
hast  shown  thine  own  in  this  matter,  some  right  to  say  that 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  banished  the  bravest  soldier  in  his 
camp,  lest  his  name  in  battle  might  match  his  own." 

"  I — I  !  "  exclaimed  Richard,  now  indeed  greatly  moved — 
"ami  one  to  be  jealous  of  renown  ?  I  would  he  were  here 
to  profess  such  an  equality  !  I  would  waive  my  rank  and  my 
crown,  and  meet  him,  manlike,  in  the  lists,  that  it  might 
appear  whether  Richard  Plantagenet  had  room  to  fear  or  to 
envy  the  prowess  of  mortal  man.  Come,  Edith,  thou  think'st 
not  as  thou  say'st.  Let  not  anger  or  grief  for  the  absence 
of  thy  lover  make  thee  unjust  to  thy  kinsman  who,  notwith- 
standing all  thy  tetchiness,  values  thy  good  report  as  high  as 
that  of  anyone  living." 

"  The  absence  of  my  lover  !  n  said  the  Lady  Edith.  "  But 
yes,  he  may  be  well  termed  my  lover  who  hath  paid  so  dear 
for  the  title.  Unworthy  as  I  might  be  of  such  homage,  I 
was  to  him  like  a  light,  leading  him  forward  in  the  noble 
path  of  chivalry  ;  but  that  I  forgot  my  rank,  or  that  he  pre- 
sumed beyond  his,  is  false,  were  a  king  to  speak  it." 

"  My  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  <e  do  not  put  words  in  my 
mouth  which  I  have  not  spoken.  I  said  not  you  have  graced 
this  man  beyond  the  favor  which  a  good  knight  may  earn, 
even  from  a  princess,  whatever  be  his  native  condition.  But, 
by  Our  Lady,  I  know  something  of  this  love-gear  :  it  begins 
with  mute  resjoect  and  distant  reverence,  but  when  oppor- 
tunities occur,  familiarity  increases,  and  so — But  it  skills  not 
talking  with  one  who  thinks  herself  wiser  than  all  the  world." 

"  My  kinsman's  counsels  I  willingly  listen  to  when  they 
are  such,"  said  Edith,  "as  convey  no  insult  to  my  rank  and 
character." 

il  Kings,  my  fair  cousin,  do  not  counsel,  but  rather  com- 
mand," said  Richard. 

"Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  said  Edith,  "but  it  is 
because  they  have  slaves  to  govern." 

"  Come,  you  might  learn  to  lay  aside  this  scorn  of  soldan- 
rie,  when  you  hold  so  high  of  a  Scot,"  said  the  King.  "  I 
hold  Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his  word  than  this  William  of 
Scotland,  who  must  needs  be  called  a  Lion  forsooth  he  hath 
foully  faulted,  towards  me,  in  failing  to  send  the  auxiliary 
aid  he  promised.  Let  me  tell  thee,  Edith,  thou  mayst  live 
to  prefer  a  true  Turk  to  a  false  Scot." 
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"No — never!"  answered  Edith,  "not  should  Richard 
himself  embrace  the  false  religion,  which  he  crossed  the  seas 
to  expel  from  Palestine." 

"Thou  wilt  have  the  last  word,"  said  Richard,  "and  thou 
shalt  have  it.  Even  think  of  me  what  thou  wilt,  pretty 
Edith.  I  shall  not  forget  that  we  are  near  and  dear 
cousins." 

So  saving,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  but  very  little 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  camp  ;  and  King  Richard  sat  in  his  pavi- 
lion, enjoying  an  evening  breeze  from  the  west,  which,  with 
unusual  coolness  on  her  wings,  seemed  breathed  from  Merry 
England  for  the  refreshment  of  her  adventurous  monarch, 
as  he  was  gradually  recovering  the  full  strength  which  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  his  gigantic  projects.  There  was  no 
one  with  him,  De  Vaux  having  been  sent  to  Ascalon  to  bring 
up  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  military  munition,  and 
most  of  his  other  attendants  being  occupied  in  different  de- 
partments, all  preparing  for  the  re-opening  of  hostilities,  and 
for  a  grand  preparatory  review  of  the  army  of  the  Crusaders, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day.  The  King  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  busy  hum  among  the  soldiery,  the  clatter  from 
the  forges,  where  horseshoes  were  preparing,  and  from  the 
tents  of  the  armorers,  who  were  repairing  harness  ;  the  voice 
of  the  soldiers,  too,  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  was  loud  and 
cheerful,  carrying  with  its  very  tone  an  assurance  of  high 
and  excited  courage,  and  an  omen  of  approaching  victory. 
While  Richard's  ear  drank  in  these  sounds  with  delight,  and 
while  he  yielded  himself  to  the  visions  of  conquest  and  of 
glory  which  they  suggested,  an  equerry  told  him  that  a 
messenger  from  Saladin  waited  without. 

"  Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  King,  "  and  with  due 
honor,  Josceline." 

The  English  knight  accordingly  introduced  a  person,  ap- 
parently of  no  higher  rank  than  a  Nubian  slave,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  nevertheless  highly  interesting.  lie  was  of 
superb  stature  and  nobly  formed,  and  his  commanding  fea- 
tures, although  almost  jet-black,  showed  nothing  of  negro 
descent.  He  wore  over  his  coal-black  locks  a  milk-white 
turban,  and  over  his  shoulders  a  short  mantle  of  the  same 
color,  open  in  front  and  at  the  sleeves,  under  which  appeared 
a  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's  skin  reaching  within  a  hand- 
breadth  of  the  knee.     The  rest  of  his  muscular  limbs,  both 
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legs  and  arms,  were  bare,  excepting  that  he  had  sandals  on 
his  feet,  and  wore  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  silver.  A  straight 
broadsword,  with  a  handle  of  boxwood,  and  a  sheath  covered 
with  snake-skin,  was  suspended  from  his  waist.  In  his  right 
hand  he  held  a  short  javelin,  with  a  broad,  bright,  steel 
bead,  of  a  span  in  length,  and  in  his  left  lie  led,  by  a  leash 
of  twisted  silk  and  gold,  a  large  and  noble  Btaghound. 

The  messenger  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same  time  par- 
tially uncovering  his  shoulders,  in  sign  of  humiliation,  and 
having  touched  the  earth  with  his  forehead,  arose  so  far  as 
to  rest  on  one  knee,  while  he  delivered  to  the  King  a  silken 
napkin,  inclosing  another  of  cloth  of  gold,  within  which  was 
a  letter  from  Salad  in  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  transla- 
tion into  Norman-English,  which  may  be  modernized  thus  : 

"  Saladin,  King  of  Kings,  to  Melech-Ric,  the  Lion  of 
England.  Whereas,  we  are  informed  by  thy  last  message 
that  thou  hast  chosen  war  rather  than  peace,  and  our  enmity 
rather  than  our  friendship,  we  account  th.ee  as  one  blinded 
in  this  matter,  and  trust  shortly  to  convince  thee  of  thine 
error,  by  the  help  of  our  invincible  forces  of  the  thousand 
tribes,  when  Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  God,  and  Allah, 
the  God  of  the  Prophet,  shall  judge  the  controversy  betwixt 
ns.  In  what  remains,  we  make  noble  account  of  thee,  and 
of  the  gifts  which  thou  hast  seiit  us,  and  of  the  two  dwarfs, 
singular  in  their  deformity  as  Ysop,  and  mirthful  as  the  lute 
of  Isaack.  And  in  requital  of  these  tokens  from  the  treas- 
ure-house of  thy  bounty,  behold  we  have  sent  thee  a  Xubian 
slave,  named  Zohauk,  of  whom  judge  not  by  his  complexion, 
according  to  the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect  the 
dark-rinded  fruit  hath  the  most  exquisite  flavor.  Know 
that  he  is  strong  to  execute  the  will  of  his  master,  as  Rustan 
of  Zablestan  ;  also  he  is  wise  to  give  counsel  when  thou  sbalt 
learn  to  hold  communication  with  him,  for  the  lord  of  speech 
hath  been  stricken  with  silence  betwixt  the  ivory  walls  of  his 
palace.  We  commend  him  to  thy  care,  hoping  the  hour 
may  not  be  distant  when  he  may  render  thee  good  service. 
And  herewith  we  bid  thee  farewell ;  trusting  that  our  most 
holy  Prophet  may  yet  call  thee  to  a  sight  of  the  truth,  fail- 
ing which  illumination,  our  desire  is,  for  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  thy  royal  health,  that  Allah  may  judge  between  thee 
and  us  in  a  plain  field  of  battle." 

And  the  missive  wras  sanctioned  by  the  signature  and  seal 
of  the  Soldan. 

Eichard  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  he  stood  before 
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him,  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his 
bosom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  black  marble  statue  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  waiting  life  from  the  touch  of 
a  Prometheus.  The  King  of  England,  who,  as  it  was  em- 
phatically said  of  his  successor  Henry  the  Eighth,  loved  to 
look  upon  a  man",  was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews, 
and  symmetry,  of  him  whom  he  now  surveyed,  and  questioned 
him  in  the  Vnnjua  franca,  "  Art  thou  a  pagan  ?  " 

The  slave  shook  his  head,  and  raising  his  linger  to  his  brow, 
crossed  himself  in  token  of  his  Christianity,  then  resumed 
his  posture  of  motionless  humility. 

"  A  Nubian  Christian  doubtless,"  said  Richard,  and  muti- 
lated of  the  organ  of  speech  by  those  heathen  dogs  ?" 

The  mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head,  in  token  of  negative, 
pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  Heaven,  and  then  laid  it  upon 
his  own  lips. 

"I  understand  thee,"  said  Bichard  ;  "thou  dost  suffer 
under  the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  man. 
Canst  thou  clean  an  armor  and  belt,  and  buckle  it  in  time  of 
need  ? " 

The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat  of  mail, 
which  hung,  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the  chivalrous 
monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he  handled  it  with  such 
nicety  of  address  as  sufficiently  to  show  that  he  fully  under- 
stood the  business  of  the  armor-bearer. 

i(  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  useful  knave  ; 
thou  shalt  wait  in  my  chamber,  and  on  my  person,"  said  the 
King,  "to  show  how  much  I  value  the  gift  of  the  royal  Sol- 
dan.  If  thou  hast  no  tongue,  it  follows  thou  canst  carry 
no  talcs,  neither  provoke  me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit 
reply." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  until  his  brow 
touched  the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some  paces  distant, 
as  waiting  for  his  new  master's  commands. 

"Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  office  presently,"  said 
Richard,  "  for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on  that  shield  ; 
and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Saladin,  it  should  be  bright 
and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan's  honor  and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without; and  presently  Sir  Henry  Neville 
entered  with  a  packet  of  despatches.  "  Erom  England,  my 
lord,"  ho  said,  as  he  delivered  them. 

"Erom  England — our  own  England  !"  repeated  Iiichard, 
in  a  tone,  of  melancholy  enthusiasm.  "  Alas  !  they  little 
think  how  bard  their  sovereign  has  been  beset  by  sickness 
and  sorrow,   faint  friends    and  forward  enemies."     Then 
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opening  the  despatches,  he  said  hastily,  "  Ha  !  this  comes 
from  no  peaceful  land  :  they  too  have  their  feuds..  Neville, 
begone ;  I  must  peruse  these  tidings  alone  and  at  lei- 
sure." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  the  melancholy  details  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  him  from  England,  concerning  the  factions  that  were  tear- 
ing to  pieces  his  native  dominions  :  the  disunion  of  his 
brothers,  John  and  Geoffrey,  and  the  quarrels  of  both  with 
the  High  Judiciary  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  the  oppres- 
sions practised  by  the  nobles  upon  the  peasantry,  and  rebellion 
of  the  latter  against  their  masters,  which  had  produced 
everywhere  scenes  of  discord,  and  in  some  instances  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Details  of  incidents  mortifying  to  his  pride, 
and  derogatory  from  his  authority,  were  intermingled  with 
the  earnest  advice  of  his  wisest  and  most  attached  counselors, 
that  he  should  presently  return  to  England,  as  his  presence 
offered  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  kingdom  from  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  discord,  of  which  France  and  Scotland  were  likely 
to  avail  themselves.  Filled  with  the  most  painful  anxiety, 
Richard  read,  and  again  read,  the  ill-omened  letters,  com- 
pared the  intelligence  which  some  of  them  contained  with 
the  same  facts  as  differently  stated  in  others,  and  soon  be- 
came totally  insensible  to  whatever  was  passing  around  him, 
although  seated,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  his  tent,  and  having  the  curtains  withdrawn,  so 
that  he  could  see  and  be  seen  by  the  guards  and  others 
who  were  stationed  without. 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied  with  the 
task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the  Nubian  slave  with 
his  back  rather  turned  towards  the  King.  He  had  finished 
adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk  and  brigandine,  and  was 
now  busily  employed  on  a  broad  pavesse,  or  buckler,  of  un- 
usual size,  and  covered  with  steel-plating,  which  Richard 
often  used  in  reconnoitering,  or  actually  storming  fortified 
places,  as  a  more  effectual  protection  against  missile  weapons 
than  the  narrow  triangular  shield  used  on  horseback.  This 
pavesse  bore  neither  the  royal  lions  of  England  nor  any  other 
device,  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  defenders  of  the 
walls  against  which  it  was  advanced;  the  care,  therefore,  of 
the  armorer  was  addressed  to  causing  its  surface  to  shine  as 
bright  as  crystal,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful. Beyond  the  Nubian,  and  scarce  visible  from  with- 
out, lay  the  large  dog,  which  might  be  termed  his  brother 
slave,  and  which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by  being  transferred  to  a 
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royal  owner,  was  couched  close  to  the  side  of  the  mute,  with 
head  and  ears  on  the  ground,  and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn 
close  around  and  under  him. 

While  the  monarch  and  his  new  attendant  were  thus  oc- 
cupied, another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  mingled 
among  the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about  a  score  of  whom, 
respecting  the  unusually  pensive  posture  and  close  occupa- 
tion of  their  sovereign,  were,  contrary  to  their  wont,  keep- 
ing a  silent  guard  in  front  of  his  tent.  It  was  not,  however,  ^ 
more  vigilant  than  usual.  Some  were  playing  at  games  of 
hazard  with  a  small  pebbles,  others  spoke  together  in 
whispers  of  the  approaching  day  of  battle,  and  several  lay 
asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded  in  their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of  a  little 
old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  santon  of  the 
desert — a  sort  of  enthusiasts,  who  sometimes  ventured  into 
the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  though  treated  always  with  con- 
tumely, and  often  with  violence.  Indeed,  the  luxury  and 
profligate  indulgence  of  the  Christian  leaders  had  occasioned 
a  motley  concourse  in  their  tents  of  musicians,  courtezans, 
Jewish  merchants,  Copts,  Turks,  and  all  the  varied  refuse  of 
the  Eastern  nations  ;  so  that  the  caftan  and  turban,  though 
to  drive  both  from  the  Holy  Land  was  the  professed  object  of 
the  expedition,  were  nevertheless  neither  an  uncommon  nor 
an  alarming  sight  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.  When, 
however,  the  little  insignificant  figure  we  have  described  ap- 
proached so  nigh  as  to  receive  some  interruption  from  the 
warders,  he  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his  head, 
showed  that  his  beard  and  eyebrows  were  shaved  like  those 
of  a  professed  buffoon,  and  that  the  expression  of  his  fantas- 
tic and  writhen  features,  as  well  as  of  his  little  black  eyes, 
which  glittered  like  jet,  was  that  of  a  crazed  imagina- 
tion. 

"  Dance,  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts — "  dance,  or  we 
will  scourge  thee  with  our  bow-strings,  till  thou  spin  as  never 
top  did  under  schoolboy's  lash."  Thus  shouted  the  reckless 
warders,  as  much  delighted  at  having  a  subject  to  tease  as  a 
child  when  he  catches  a  butterfly,  or  a  schoolboy  upon  dis- 
covering a  bird's  nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests,  bounded 
from  the  earth  and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  them  with 
singular  agility,  which,  when  contrasted  with  his  slight  and 
wasted  figure,  and  diminutive  appearance,  made  him  re- 
semble a  withered  leaf  twirled  round  and  round  at  the  pleas- 
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lire  of  the  winter's  breeze.  His  single  lock  of  hair  streamed 
upwards  from  his  bald  and  shaven  head,  as  if  some  genie 
upheld  him  by  it  ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  supernatural 
art  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  wild  whirling 
dance,  in  which  scarce  the  tiptoe  of  the  performer  was  seen 
to  touch  the  ground.  Amid  the  vagaries  of  his  performance, 
he  flew  here  and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  still  ap- 
proaching, however,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  tent ;  so  that,  when  at  length  he  sunk 
exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  or  three  bounds  still  higher 
than  those  which  he  had  yet  executed,  he  was  not  above 
thirty  yards  from  the  King's  person. 

"  Give  him  water,"  said  one  yeoman  :  "  they  always  crave  a 
drink  after  their  merry-go-round." 

"  Aha,  water  say'st  thou,  Long  Allen  ? "  exclaimed  an- 
other archer,  with  a  most  scornful  emphasis  on  the  despised 
element;  "  how  wouldst  like  such  beverage  thyself,  after 
such  a  morrice-dancing  ?  " 

"  The  devil  a  water-drop  he  gets  here,"  said  a  third.  "  We 
will  teach  the  light-footed  old  infidel  to  be  a  good  Christian, 
and  drink  wine  of  Cyprus/' 

"Ay — ay,"  said  a  fourth;  "and  in  case  he  be  restive, 
fetch  thou  Dick  Hunter's  horn,  that  he  drenches  his  mare 
withal." 

A  circle  was  instantly  formed  around  the  prostrate  and 
exhausted  dervise,  and  while  one  tall  yeoman  raised  his  feeble 
form  from  the  ground,  another  presented  to  him  a  huge  flagon 
of  wine.  Incapable  of  speech,  the  old  man  shook  his  head 
and  waved  away  from  him  with  his  hand  the  liquor  forbid- 
den by  the  Prophet ;  but  his  tormentors  were  not  thus  to  be 
appeased. 

"The  horn — the  horn  !"  exclaimed  one.  "Little  differ- 
ence between  a  Turk  and  a  Turkish  horse,  and  we  will  use 
him  conforming." 

"  By  St.  George,  you  will  choke  him  !  "  said  Long  Allen  ; 
"  and,  besides,  it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  upon  a  heathen  dog 
as  much  wine  as  would  serve  a  good  Christian  for  a  treble 
night-cap." 

"  Thou  knows't  not  the  nature  of  these  Turks  and  pagans, 
Long  Allen,"  replied  Henry  Woodstall ;  "  I  tell  thee,  man. 
that  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  will  set  his  brains  a-spinning,  just 
in  the  opposite  direction  that  they  wTent  whirling  in  the  danc- 
ing, and  so  bring  him,  as  it  were,  to  himself  again.  Choke  ! 
he  will  no  more  choke  on  it  than  Ben's  black  bitch  on  the 
pound  of  butter." 
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"  And  for  grudging  it,"  said  Tomalin  Blacklees,  "  why 
ihonld'st  thou  grudge  the  poor  paynim  devil  a  drop  of  drink 
on  earth,  since  thou  know'st  he  is  not  to  have  a  drop  to  cool 
t!n>  tip  of  his  tongue  through  a  long  eternity  ?" 

"That  were  hard  laws,  look  ye,"  said  Long  Allen,  "  only 
for  being  a  Turk,  as  his  father  was  before  him.  Had  he 
been  Christian  turned  heathen,  I  grant  you  the  hottest  corner 
had  been  good  winter  quarters  for  him." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  Long  Allen,"  said  Henry  Woodstall  ; 
"  I  tell  thee  that  tongue  of  thine  is  not  the  shortest  limb 
about  thee,  and  I  prophesy  that  it  will  bring  thee  into  dis- 
grace with  Father  Francis,  as  once  about  the  black-eyed 
Syrian  wench.  But  here  comes  the  horn.  Be  active  a  bit, 
man,  wilt  thou,  and  just  force  open  his  teeth  with  the  haft 
of  thy  dungeon-dagger  ?" 

"Hold — hold,  he  is  comfortable,"  said  Tomalin;  "see — 
see,  he  signs  for  the  goblet  ;  give  him  room,  boys.  Oojj  sey 
es,  quoth  the  Dutchman  :  down  it  goes  like  lamb's-wool  ! 
Nay,  they  are  true  topers  when  once  they  begin  ;  your  Turk 
never  coughs  in  his  cup,  or  stints  in  his  liquoring." 

In  fact,  the  dervise,  or  whatever  he  was,  drank,  or  at  least 
seemed  to  drink,  the  large  flagon  to  the  very  bottom  at  a 
single  pull  ;  and  when  lie  took  it  from  his  lips,  after  the 
whole  contents  were  exhausted,  only  uttered,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  the  words  "Allah  kerim"  or  God  is  merciful.  There 
was  a  laugh  among  the  yeomen  who  witnessed  this  pottle- 
deep  potation,  so  obstreperous  as  to  arouse  and  disturb  the 
King,  who,  raising  his  finger,  said,  angrily,  "How,  knaves, 
no  respect,  no  observance  ?  " 

All  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  acquainted  with 
the  temper  of  Richard,  which  at  some  times  admitted  of 
much  military  familiarity,  and  at  others  exacted  the  most 
precise  respect,  although  the  latter  humor  was  of  much  more 
rare  occurrence.  Hastening  to  a  more  reverent  distance  from 
the  royal  person,  they  attempted  to  drag  along  with  them 
the  marabout,  who,  exhausted  apparently  by  previous  fatigue, 
or  overpowered  by  the  potent  draught  he  had  just  swallowed, 
resisted  being  moved  from  the  spot,  both  with  struggles  and 
groans. 

"Leave  him  still,  ye  fools,"  whispered  Long  Allen  to  his 
mates  ;  "  by  St.  Christopher,  you  will  make  our  Dickon  go 
beside  himself,  and  we  shall  have  his  dagger  presently  fly  at 
our  costards.  Leave  him  alone,  in  less  than  a  minute  he 
will  sleep  like  a  dormouse." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  monarch  darted  another  impa- 
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tient  glance  to  the  spot,  and  all  retreated  in  haste,  leaving 
the  dervise  on  the  ground,  unable  as  it  seemed,  to  stir  a 
single  limb  or  joint  of  his  body.  In  a  moment  afterward, 
all  was  as  still  and  quiet  as  it  had  been  before  the  intrusion. 
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And  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
"Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Macbeth. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer,  after  the 
incident  related,  all  remained  perfectly  quiet  in  the  front  of 
the  royal  habitation.  The  King  read,  and  mused  in  the 
entrance  of  his  pavilion  ;  behind,  and  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  same  entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still  burnished  the 
ample  pavesse  ;  in  front  of  all,  at  an  hundred  paces  distant, 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  stood,  sat,  or  lay  extended  on  the 
grass,  attentive  to  their  own  sports,  but  pursuing  them  in 
silence,  while  on  the  esplanade  betwixt  them  and  the  front 
of  the  tent  lay,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  bundle 
of  rags,  the  senseless  form  of  the  marabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from  the 
brilliant  reflection  which  the  surface  of  the  highly-polished 
shield  now  afforded,  by  means  of  which  he  beheld,  to  his 
alarm  and  surprise,  that  the  marabout  raised  his  head  gently 
from  the  ground,  so  as  to  survey  all  around  him,  moving 
with  a  well-adjusted  precaution,  which  seemed  entirely  in- 
consistent with  a  state  of  ebriety.  He  couched  his  head 
instantly,  as  if  satisfied  he  was  unobserved,  and  began,  with 
the  slightest  possible  appearance  of  voluntary  effort,  to  drag 
himself,  as  if  by  chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  King, 
but  stopping,  and  remaining  fixed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider, 
which,  moving  towards  her  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lif e- 
lessness  when  she  thinks  she  is  the  subject  of  observation. 
This  species  of  movement  appeared  suspicious  to  the  Ethio- 
pian, who,  on  his  part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietly  as  possible, 
to  interfere,  the  instant  that  interference  should  seem  to  be 
necessary. 

The  marabout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly, serpent-like,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he  was  about 
ten  yards'  distance  from  Richard's  person,  when,  starting  on 
his  feet,  he  sprung  forward  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,  stood 
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at  the  King's  back  in  less  than  an  instant,  and  brandished 
aloft  the  cangiar,  or  poniard,  which  he  had  hidden  in  his 

sleeve.  Not  the  presence  of  his  whole  army  could,  have 
saved  their  heroic  monarch  ;  but  the  motions  of  the  Nubian 
had.  been  as  well  calculated  as  those  of  the  enthusiast,  and 
ere  the  latter  could  strike,  the  former  caught  his  uplifted 
arm.  Turning  his  fanatical  wrath  upon  what  thus  unex- 
pectedly interposed  betwixt  him  and  his  object,  the  Charegite, 
for  such  was  the  seeming  marabout,  dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow 
with  the  dagger,  which,  however,  only  grazed  his  arm,  while 
the  far  superior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him 
to  the  ground.  Aware  of  what  had.  passed,  Richard  had 
now  arisen,  and,  with  little  more  of  surprise,  anger,  or 
interest  of  any  kind  in  his  countenance  than  an  ordinary 
man  would  show  in  brushing  off  and.  crushing  an  intrusive 
wasp,  caught  up  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
exclaiming  only,  '  Ha,  dog  ! '  dashed  almost  to  pieces  the 
skull  of  the  assassin,  who  uttered  twice,  once  in  a  loud  and 
once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  words  'Allah  ackbar'  (God  is 
victorious)  and  expired  at  the  King's  feet. 

"  Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Kichard  to  his  archers,  in 
a  tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aroused  by  the  bustle  of 
what  had  passed,  in  terror  and  tumult  they  now  rushed 
into  his  tent — "  watchful  sentinels  ye  are,  to  leave  me  to  do 
such  hangman's  work  with  my  own  hand.  Be  silent  all  of 
you,  and  cease  your  senseless  clamor  ;  saw  ye  never  a  dead 
Turk  before  ?  Here — cast  that  carrion  out  of  the  camp, 
strike  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and  stick  it  on  a  lance, 
taking  care  to  turn  the  face  to  Mecca,  that  he  may  the  easier 
tell  the  foul  impostor,  on  whose  inspiration  he  came  hither, 
how  he  has  sped  on  his  errand.     For  thee,  my  swart  and 

silent   friend "  he    added,    turning    to   the   Ethiopian. 

u  But  how's  this  ?  thou  art  wounded  ;  and  with  a  poisoned 
weapon,  I  warrant  me,  for  by  force  of  stab  so  weak  an  animal 
as  that  could  scarce  hope  to  do  more  than  raze  the  lion's 
hide.  Suck  the  poison  from  his  wound  one  of  you  :  the 
venom  is  harmless  on  the  lips,  though  fatal  when  it  mingles 
with  the  blood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and  with 
hesitation,  the  apprehension  of  so  strange  a  danger  prevailing 
with  those  who  feared  no  other. 

"  How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  (<  are  you 
dainty-lipped,  or  do  you  fear  death,  that  you  dally  thus  ?" 

"  Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen,  to  whom  the 
King  looked  as  he  spoke  ;  "  but  methinks  I  would  not  die 
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like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a  black  chattel  there,  that 
is  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  like  a  Martlemas  ox." 

l<  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison,  muttered 
another  yeoman,  «  as  if  he  said,  <  Go  to,  swallow  a  goose- 

"  R&j'"  said  Richard,  "  I  never  bade  man  do  that  which 
I  would  not  do  myself." 

And  without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  spite  ot  the  general 
expostulations  of  those  around,  and  the  respectful  opposition 
of  the  Nubian  himself,  the  King  of  England  applied  his  lips 
to  the  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treating  with  ridicule  all 
remonstrances  and  overpowering  all  resistance.  He  had  no 
sooner  intermitted  his  singular  occupation  than  the  Nubian 
started  from  him,  and,  casting  a  scart  over  his  arm,  intimated 
by  o-pstures,  as  firm  in  purpose  as  they  were  respectful  m 
manner,  his  determination  not  to  permit  the  monarch  to 
renew  so  degrading  an  employment. 

Lono-  Allen  also  interposed,  saying,  that  "  It  it  were  neces- 
sary toprcvent  the  King  engaging  again  in  a  treatment  of 
this  kind,  his  own  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth  were  at  the  service 
of  the  negro  (as  he  called  the  Ethiopian),  and  that  he  would 
eat  him  up  bodily,  rather  than  King  Richard's  mouth  should 
again  approach  him."  ;',;,;, 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,  added  his  remon- 

r<  Nay— nay,  make  no't  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart  that 
the  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  is  over,"  said  the 
King  •  "  the  wound  will  be  a  trifle,  for  the  blood  is  scarce 
drawn— an  angrv  cat  had  dealt  a  deeper  scratch  ;  and  for  me, 
T  have  but  to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, though  it  is  needless."  . 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his  own 
condescension,  though  sanctioned  both  by  humanity  and 
gratitude.  But  when  Neville  continued  to  make  remon- 
strances on  the  peril  to  his  royal  person,  the  King  imposed 

silence  on  him.  /j'.,  ..J;. 

"  Peace,  I  prithee,  make  no  more  ot  it ;  1  did  it  out  to 
show  these  ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  they  might  help 
each  other  when  these  cowardly  caddis  conic  against  us  with 
B&rbacaned  and  poisoned  shafts.  Hut,"  he  added,  -take thee 
this  Nubian  to  thy  quarters,  Neville.  I  have  changed  my 
mind  touching  him  ;  let  him  be  well  cared  for.  But,  hark 
iu  fcnine  ear— see  frhat  he  escapes  tlhee  not;  there  is  hnore  m 
him  than  seems.  Let  him  have  nil  liberty,  so  that  he  leave 
not  the  camp.     And  you,  ve   beef-devouring,  wine-swilling 
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English  mastiffs,  get  ye  to  your  guard  again,  and  be  sure  you 
keep  it  more  warily.  Think  not  you  are  now  in  your  own 
land  of  fair  play,  where  men  speak  before  they  strike,  and 
shake  hands  ere  they  cut  throats.  Danger  in  our  land  walks 
openly,  and  with  his  blade  drawn,  and  defies  the  foe  whom 
he  means  to  assault ;  but  here,  he  challenges  you  with  a  silk 
glove  instead  of  a  steel  gauntlet,  cuts  your  throat  with  the 
feather  of  a  turtle-dove,  stabs  you  with  the  tongue  of  a 
priest's  brooch,  or  throttles  you  with  the  lace  of  my  lady's 
boddice.  Go  to,  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  months  shut, 
dri.k  less  and  look  sharper  about  you  ;  or  I  will  place  your 
huge  stomachs  on  such  short  allowance  as  would  pinch  the 
stomach  of  a  patient  Scottish  man. 

The  yeomen,    abashed    and  mortified,  withdrew  to   their 
post,  and  Neville   was  beginning  to  remonstrate  with  his 
master   upon  the  risk  of  passing  over  thus  slightly   their 
negligence  upon  their  duty,  and  the  propriety  of  an  example 
in  a  case  so  peculiarly  aggravated  as  the  permitting  one  so 
suspicious  as  the  marabout  to  approach  within  daggers  length 
of  his  person,  when  Richard  interrupted  him  with,  "  Speak 
not  of  it,  Neville  ;  wouklst  thou  have  me  avenge  a  petty  risk 
to  myself  more  severely  than  the  loss  of  England's  banner  ? 
It  has  been  stolen — stolen  by  a  thief,  or  delivered  up  by  a 
traitor,  and  no  blood  has  been  shed  for  it.     My  sable  friend, 
thou  art  an  expounder  of  mysteries,  saith  the  illustrious 
Soldan  ;  now  would  I  give  thee  thine  own  weight  in  gold,  if, 
by  raising  one  still  blacker  than  thyself,  or  by  what  other 
means  thou  wilt,  thou  couldst  show  me  the  thief  who  did 
mine  honor  that  wrong.     What  say'st  thou — ha  ! " 

The  mute  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered  only  that 
imperfect  sound  proper  to  his  melancholy  condition,  then 
folded  his  arms,  looked  on  the  King  with  an  eye  of  intelli- 
gence, and  nodded  in  answer  to  his  question. 

"  How!  "said  Richard,  with  joyful  impatience.  "Wilt 
thou  undertake  to  make  discovery  in  this  matter  ?." 

The  Nubian  slave  repeated  the  same  motion. 

"But  how  shall  we  understand  each  other  ?"  said  the 
King.     "  Canst  thou  write,  good  fellow  ?" 

The  slave  again  nodded  in  assent. 

"  Give  him  writing-tools,"  said  the  King.  "  They  were 
readier  in  my  father's  tent  than  mine,  but  they  be  somewhere 
about  if  this  scorching  climate  have  not  dried  up  the  ink. 
Why,  this  fellow  is  a  jewel — a  black  diamond,  Neville." 

«  So  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  Neville,  "  if  I  might  speak 
my  poor  mind,  it  were  ill  dealing  in  this  ware.     This  man 
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must  be  a  wizard,  and  wizards  deal  with  the  Enemy  who 
hath  most  interest  to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  bring 
dissension  into  our  councils,  and " 

"  Peace.  Neville,"  said  Richard.  "  Halloo  to  your  North- 
ern hound  when  he  is  close  on  the  haunch  of  the  deer,  and 
hope  to  recall  him,  but  seek  not  to  stop  Plantagenet  when 
he  hath  hope  to  retrieve  his  honor." 

The  slave,  who  daring  this  discussion  had  been  writing,  in 
which  art  he  seemed  skilful,  now  arose,  and  pressing  what 
he  had  written  to  his  brow,  prostrated  himself  as  usual,  ere 
he  delivered  it  into  the  King's  hands.  The  scroll  was  in 
French,  although  their  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted'by  Richard  in  the  lingua  franca. 

"  To  Richard,  the  conquering  and  invincible  King  of  Eng- 
land this  from  the  humblest  of  his  slaves.  Mysteries  are  the 
sealed  caskets  of  Heaven,  but  wisdom  may  devise  means  to 
open  the  lock.  Were  your  slave  stationed  where  the  leaders 
of  the  Christian  host  were  made  to  pass  before  him  m  order, 
doubt  nothing  that,  if  he  who  did  the  injury  whereof  my 
King  complains  shall  be  among  the  number,  he  may  be  made 
manifest  in  his  iniquity,  though  it  be  hidden  under  seven 
veils." 

"  Now,  by  St.  George  !  "  said  King  Richard,  "  thou  hast 
spoken  most  opportunely.  Neville,  thou  know'st  that,  when 
we  muster  our  troops  to-morrow,  the  princes  have  agreed  that, 
to  expiate  the  affront  offered  to  England  in  the  theft  of  her 
banner,  the  leaders  should  pass  our  new  standard  as  it  floats 
on  St.  George's  Mount,  and  salute  it  with  formal  regard. 
Believe  me,  the  secret  traitor  will  not  dare  to  absent  himself 
from  an  expurgation  so  solemn,  lest  his  very  absence  should 
be  matter  of  suspicion.  There  will  we  place  our  sable  man 
of  counsel,  and,  ii  his  art  can  detect  the  villain,  leave  me  to 

deal  with  him."  .'.•',  -n     v  i 

"  My  liege,"  said  Neville,  with  the  frankness  of  an  English 
baron,  u  beware  what  work  you  begin.  Here  is  the  concord 
of  our  holy  league  unexpectedly  renewed  ;  will  you,  upon 
such  suspicion  as  a  negro  slave  can  instil,  tear  open  wounds 
so  lately  closed,  or  will  you  use  the  solemn  procession,  adopted 
for  the  reparation  of  your  honor,  and  establishment  of  unan- 
imity amongst  the  discording  princes,  as  the  means  of  again 
finding  out  new  cause  of  offence,  or  reviving  ancient  quarrels  . 
Jt  wore  scarce  too  strong  to  sav,  this  were  a  breach  of  the 
declaration  your  Grace  made  to  the  assembled  council  of  the 
Crusade." 
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"Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting  him,  "  thy 
zeal  makes  thee:  prestinjptiitQUS  and  unmannerly.  Never  did 
I  promise  to  abstain  from  taking  whatever  means  were  most 
promising  to  discover  the  infamous  author  of  the  attack  on 
my  honor.  Ere  I  had  done  so,  I  would  have  renounced  my 
kingdom — my  life.  All  my  declarations  were  under  this 
necessary  and  absolute  qualification  ;  only,  if  Austria  had 
stepped  forth  and  owned  the  injury  like  a  man,  I  proffered, 
for  the  sake  of  Christendom,  to  have  forgiven  Mm" 

"  But,"  continued  the  baron,  anxiously,  "  what  hope  that 
this  juggling  slave  of  Saladin  will  not  palter  with  your 
Grace  ?* 

"  Peace,  Neville,"  said  the  King  ;  "thou  think'st  thyself 
mighty  wise  and  art  but  a  fool.  Mind  thou  my  charge  touch- 
ing this  fellow  ;  there  is  more  in  him  than  thy  Westmore- 
land wit  can  fathom.  And  thou,  swart  and  silent,  prepare 
to  perform  the  feat  thou  hast  promised,  and,  by  the  word  of 
a  king,  thou  shalt  choose  thine  own  recompense.  Lo,  he 
writes  again." 

The  mute  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to  the  King, 
with  the  same  form  as  before  another  slip  of  paper,  contain- 
ing these  words  :  "  The  will  of  the  King  is  the  law  to  his 
slave  ;  nor  doth  it  become  him  to  ask  guerdon  for  discharge 
of  his  devoir." 

"Guerdon  and  devoir  !  "  said  the  King,  interrupting  him- 
self as  he  read,  and  speaking  to  Neville  in  the  English  tongue, 
with  some  emphasis  on  the  words.  "  These  Eastern  people 
will  profit  by  the  Crusaders  :  they  are  acquiring  the  language 
of  chivalry.  And  see,  Neville,  how  discomposed  that  fellow 
looks  ;  were  it  not  for  his  color  he  would  blush.  I  should 
not  think  it  strange  if  he  understood  what  I  say  :  they  are 
perilous  linguists." 

"  The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  your  Grace's  eye,"  said 
Neville  ;  "  it  is  nothing  more." 

"Well,  but,"  continued  the  King,  striking  the  paper  with 
his  finger,  as  he  proceeded,  "  this  bold  scroll  proceeds  to  say, 
that  our  trusty  mute  is  charged  with  a  message  from  Saladiu 
to  the  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet,  and  craves  means  and  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  it.  What  think'st  thou  of  a  request  so 
modest — ha,  Neville  ?  " 

"I  cannot  say,"  said  Neville,  "how  such  freedom  may 
relish  with  your  Grace  ;  but  the  lease  of  the  messenger's  neck 
would  be  a  short  one,  who  should  carry  such  a  request  to  the 
Soldan  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty." 

"  Nay,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  covet  none  of  his  sunburnt 
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beauties/'  said  Kichard  ;  "  and  for  punishing  this  fellow  for 
discharging  his  master's  errand,  and  that  when  he  has  just 
saved  my  life,  methinks  it  were  something  too  summary. 
I'll  tell  thee,  Neville,  a  secret — for,  although  our  sable  and 
mute  minister  be  present,  he  cannot,  thou  know'st,  tell  it  over 
again,  even  if  he  should  chance  to  understand  us — I  tell 
thee,  that  for  this  fortnight  past  I  have  been  under  a  strange 
spell,  and  I  would  I  were  disenchanted.  There  has  no  sooner 
any  one  done  me  good  service,  but  lo  you,  he  cancels  his  in- 
terest  in  me  by  some  deep  injury  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  hath  deserved  death  at  my  hands  for  some  treachery  or 
some  insult  is  sure  to  be  the  very  person,  of  all  others,  who  con- 
fers upon  me  some  obligation  that  overbalances  his  demerits, 
and  renders  respite  of  his  sentence  a  debt  due  from  my 
honor.  Thus,  thou  seest,  I  am  deprived  of  the  best  part  of 
my  royal  function,  since  I  can  neither  punish  men  nor 
reward  them.  Until  the  influence  of  this  disqualifying 
planet  be  passed  away,  I  will  say  nothing  concerning  the 
request  of  this  our  sable  attendant,  save  that  it  is  an  un- 
usually bold  one,  and  that  his  best  chance  of  finding  grace 
in  our  eyes  will  be,  to  endeavor  to  make  the  discovery  which 
he  proposes  to  achieve  in  our  behalf.  Meanwhile,  Neville, 
do  thou  look  well  to  him,  and  let  him  be  honorably  cared 
for.  And  hark  thee  once  more/'  he  said  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  seek  out  yonder  hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  bring  him  to  me 
forthwith,  be  he  saint  or  savage,  madman  or  sane.  Let  me 
see  him  privately." 

Neville  retired  from  the  royal  tent,  signing  to  the  Nubian 
to  follow  him,  and  much  surprised  at  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  especially  at  the  unusual  demeanor  of  the  King. 
In  general,  no  task  was  so  easy  as  to  discover  Richard's 
immediate  course  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  though  it  might, 
in  some  cases,  be  difficult  to  calculate  its  duration  ;  for  no 
weathercock  obeyed  the  changing  wind  more  readily  than 
the  King  his  gusts  of  passion.  But,  on  the  present  occasion, 
his  manner  seemed  unusually  constrained  and  mysterious, 
nor  was  it  easy  to  guess  whether  displeasure  or  kindness 
predominated  in  his  conduct  towards  his  new  dependant, 
or  in  the  looks  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  regarded 
him.  The  ready  service  which  the  King  had  rendered  to 
counteract  the  bad  eifects  of  the  Nubian's  wound  might 
seem  to  balance  the  obligation  conferred  on  him  by  the 
slave,  when  he  intercepted  the  blow  of  the  assassin  ;  hut  it 
ued,  as  a  much  longer  account  remained  t<>  be  arranged 
between  them,  that  the  monarch  was  doubtful  whether  the 

*5 
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settlement  might  leave  him,  upon  the  whole,  debtor  or 
creditor,  and  that,  therefore,  lie  assumed,  in  the  meantime, 
a  neutral  demeanor,  which  might  suit  with  either  character. 
As  for  the  Nubian,  by  whatever  means  he  had  acquired  the 
art  of  writing  the  European  languages,  the  King  remained 
convinced  that  the  English  tongue  at  least  was  unknown  to 
him,  since,  having  watched  him  closely  during  the  last  part 
of  the  interview,  he  conceived  it  impossible  for  any  one  un- 
derstanding a  conversation,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  sub- 
ject, to  have  so  completely  avoided  the  appearance  of  taking 
an  interest  in  it. 


CHAPTEE  XXII 

Who's  there  ?    Approach — 'tis  kindly  done — 
My  learned  physician  and  a  friend. 

Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

Our  narrative  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  previous  to  the 
incidents  last  mentioned,  when,  as  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber, the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  bestowed  upon 
the  Arabian  physician  by  King  Richard,  rather  as  a  slave 
than  in  any  other  capacity,  was  exiled  from  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders,  in  whose  ranks  he  had  so  often  and  so  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself.  He  followed  his  new  master,  for  so 
we  must  now  term  the  Hakim,  to  the  Moorish  tents  which 
contained  his  retinue  and  his  property,  with  the  stupified 
feelings  of  one  who,  fallen  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice, 
and  escaping  unexpectedly  with  life,  is  just  able  to  drag 
himself  from  the  fatal  spot,  but  without  the  power  of  es- 
timating the  extent  of  the  damage  which  he  has  sustained. 
Arrived  at  the  tent,  he  threw  himself,  without  speech  of  any 
kind,  upon  a  couch  of  dressed  buffalo's  hide,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  conductor,  and,  hiding  his  face 
betwixt  his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  as  if  his  heart  were  on 
the  point  of  bursting.  The  physician  heard  him,  as  he 
was  giving  orders  to  his  numerous  domestics  to  prepare  for 
their  departure  the  next  morning  before  daybreak,  and, 
moved  with  compassion,  interrupted  his  occupation  to  sit 
down,  cross-legged,  by  the  side  of  his  couch,  and  administer 
comfort  according  to  the  Oriental  manner. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "be  of  good  comfort;  for  what 
sayeth  the  poet — '  It  is  better  that  a  man  should  be  the  ser- 
vant of  a  kind  master  than  the  slave  of  his  own  wild  pas- 
sions.' Again,  be  of  good  courage  ;  because,  whereas  Ysouf 
ben  Yagoube  was  sold  to  a  king  by  his  brethren,  even  to 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  thy  king  hath,  on  the  other  hand, 
bestowed  thee  on  one  who  will  be  to  thee  as  a  brother." 

Sir  Kenneth  made  an  effort  to  thank  the  Hakim  ;  but  his 
heart  was  too  full,  and  the  indistinct  sounds  which  accom- 
panied his  abortive  attempts  to  reply  induced  the  kind  phy- 
sician to  desist  from  his  premature  endeavors  at  consolation. 
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lie  left  his  new  domestic,  or  guest,  in  quiet,  to  indulge  his 
sorrows,  and  having  commanded  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure  on  the  morning,  sat  down  upon  the 
carpet  of  the  tent  and  indulged  himself  in  a  moderate  re- 
past. After  he  had  thus  refreshed  himself,  similar  viands 
were  offered  to  the  Scottish  knight  ;  but  though  the  slaves 
let  him  understand  that  the  next  day  would  be  far  advanced 
ere  they  would  halt  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  Sir 
Kenneth  could  not  overcome  the  disgust  which  he  felt 
against  swallowing  any  nourishment,  and  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  taste  nothing,  saving  a  draught  of  cold  water. 

He  was  awake,  long  after  his  Arab  host  had  performed 
his  usual  devotions  and  betaken  himself  to  his  repose,  nor 
had  sleep  visited  him  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  a  move- 
ment took  place  among  the  domestics,  which,  though  at- 
tended with  no  speech,  and  very  little  noise,  made  him  aware 
they  were  loading  the  camels  and  preparing  for  departure. 
In  the  course  of  these  preparations,  the  last  person  wrho  was 
disturbed,  excepting  the  physician  himself,  was  the  Knight 
of  Scotland,  whom,  about  three  in  the  morning,  a  sort  of 
major-domo,  or  master  of  the  household,  acquainted  that 
he  must  arise.  He  did  so,  without  farther  answer,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  moonlight,  where  stood  the  camels,  most 
of  wmich  were  already  loaded,  and  one  only  remained  kneel- 
ing until  its  burden  should  be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  camels  stood  a  number  of  horses 
ready  bridled  and  saddled,  and  the  Hakim  himself,  coming 
forth,  mounted  on  one  of  them  with  as  much  agility  as  the 
grave  decorum  of  his  character  permitted,  and  directed  an- 
other, which  he  pointed  out,  to  be  led  towards  Sir  Kenneth. 
An  English  officer  was  in  attendance  to  escort  them  through 
the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  and  to  ensure  their  leaving  it  in 
safety,  and  all  was  ready  for  their  departure.  The  pavilion 
which  they  had  left  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  struck  with 
singular  despatch,  and  the  tent-poles  and  coverings  com- 
posed the  burden  of  the  last  camel ;  when  the  physician 
pronouncing  solemnly  the  verse  of  the  Koran,  "  God  be  our 
guide,  and  Mohammed  our  protector,  in  the  desert  as  in  the 
watered  field,"  the  whole  cavalcade  was  instantly  in  motion. 

In  traversing  the  camp,  they  were  challenged  by  the  va- 
rious sentinels  who  maintained  guard  there,  and  suffered  to 
proceed  in  silence,  or  with  a  muttered  curse  upon  their 
prophet,  as  they  passed  the  post  of  some  more  zealous  Cru- 
sader. At  length,  the  last  barriers  were  left  behind  them, 
and  the  party  formed   themselves  for  the  march  with  mili- 
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tary  precaution.  Two  or  three  horsemen  advaneed  in  front 
as  a  vanguard  ;  one  or  two  remained  a  bow-shot  in  the  rear  ; 
and,  wherever  the  ground  admitted,  others  were  detached 
to  keep  an  outlook  on  the  Hanks.  In  this  manner  they  pro- 
ceeded onward,  while  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  back  on  the 
moonlight  camp,  might  now  indeed  seem  banished,  deprived 
at  once  of  lienor  and  of  liberty,  from  the  glimmering  ban- 
ners Under  which  lie  had  hoped  to  gain  additional  renown, 
and  the  tended  dwellings  of  chivalry,  of  Christianity,  and — 
of   Edith  Plantagenet. 

The  Hakim,  who  rode  by  his  side,  observed,  in  his  usual 
tone  of  sententious  consolation — "  It  is  unwise  to  look  back 
when  the  journey  lieth  forward  "  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  the  horse 
of  the  knight  made  such  a  perilous  stumble  as  threatened  to 
add  a  practical  moral  to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was"  compelled  by  this  hint  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  his  steed,  which  more  than  once 
required  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  check-bridle  al- 
though, in  other  respects,  nothing  could  be  moreea-y  at  on<  c 
and  active  than  the  ambling  pace  at  which  the  animal,  which 
was  a  mare,  proceeded. 

"  The  conditions  of  that  horse,"  observed  the  sententious 
physician,  "  are  like  those  of  human  fortune;  seeing  that 
amidst  his  most  swift  and  easy  pace  the  rider  must  guard 
himself  against  a  full,  and  that  it  is  when  prosperity  is  at  the 
highest  that  our  prudence  should  be  awake  and  vigilant,  to 
prevent  misfortune/' 

The  overloaded  appetite  loathes  even  the  honeycomb,  and 
it  is  scarce  a  wonder  that  the  knight,  mortified  and  harassed 
with  misfortunes  and  abasement,  became  something  impai  lent) 
of  hearing  his  misery  made,  at  c\~(-vy  turn,  the  ground  of 
proverbs  and  apothegms,  however  just  and  apposite. 

"  Methiuks,"  he  said,  rather  peevishly,  "I  wanted  no  ad- 
ditional illustration  of  the  instability  of  fortune  ;  though  I 
would  thank  thee,  sir  Hakim,  lor  thy  choice  of  a  steed  for 
me,  would  the  jade  but  stumble  so  effectually  as  at  once  to 
break  my  neck  and  her  own." 

"  My  brother,"  answered  the  Arab  sage,  with  imperturb- 
able gravity,  "  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish.  Thou 
say'st  iu  thy  heart,  that  the  sngc  should  have  given  thee 
as  his  guest  the  younger  and  better  horse,  and  reserved  the 
old  one  for  himself  ;  but  know,  that  the  defects  of  the  older 
<l  nnv  be  compensated  by  the  energies  of  the  young  rider, 
whereas  the  violence  of  the  young  horse  requires  to  he  mod- 
erated by  the  cold  temper  of  the  older." 
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So  spoke  the  sage  ;  but  neither  to  this  observation  did  Sir 
Kenneth  return  any  answer  which  could  lead  to  a  continuance 
of  their  conversation,  and  the  physician,  wearied,  perhaps, 
of  administering  comfort  to  one  who  would  not  be  comforted, 
signed  to  one  of  his  retinue. 

"Hassan/'  he  said,  "hast  thou  nothing  wherewith  to  be* 
guile  the  way  ?" 

Hassan,  story-teller  and  poet  by  profession,  spurred,  up, 
upon  this  summons,  to  exercise  his  calling.  "  Lord  of  the 
palace  of  life,"  he  said,  addressing  the  physician,  "  thou, 
before  whom  the  angel  Azrael  spreadeth  his  wings  for  flight 
— thou,  wiser  than  Solimaun  ben  Daoud,  upon  whose  signet 
was  inscribed  the  real  name  which  controls  the  spirits 
of  the  elements — forbid  it,  Heaven,  that,  while  thou  travellest 
upon  the  track  of  benevolence,  bearing  healing  and  hope  wher- 
ever thou  comest,  thine  own  course  should  be  saddened  for 
lack  of  the  tale  and  of  the  song.  Behold,  while  thy  servant 
is  at  thy  side,  he  will  pour  forth  the  treasures  of  his  memory, 
as  the  fountain  sendeth  her  stream  beside  the  pathway,  for 
the  refreshment  of  him  that   walketh  thereon." 

After  this  exordium,  Hassan  uplifted  his  voice,  and  began 
a  tale  of  love  and  magic,  intermixed  with  feats  of  warlike 
achievement,  and  ornamented  with  abundant  quotations  from 
the  Persian  poets,  with  whose  compositions  the  orator  seemed 
familiar.  The  retinue  of  the  physician,  such  excepted  as 
were  necessarily  detained  in  attendance  on  the  camels, 
thronged  up  to  the  narrator,  and  pressed  as  close  as  deference 
for  their  master  permitted,  to  enjoy  the  delight  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  have  ever  derived  from  this  species 
of  exhibition. 

At  another  time,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language,  Sir  Kenneth  might  have  been  interested  in 
the  recitation,  which,  though  dictated  by  a  more  extravagant, 
imagination,  and  expressed  in  more  inflated  and  metaphorical 
language,  bore  yet  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  then  so  fashionable  in  Europe.  But  as  matters 
stood  with  him,  he  was  scarcely  even  sensible  that  a  man  in 
the  centre  of  the  cavalcade  recited  and  sung,  in  a  low  tone, 
for  nearly  two  hours,  modulating  his  voice  to  the  various 
moods  of  passion  introduced  into  the  tale,  and  receiving,  in 
return,  now  low  murmurs  of  applause,  now  muttered  ex- 
pressions of  wonder,  now  sighs  and  tears,  and  sometimes, 
what  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  extract  from  such  an  audi- 
ence, a  tribute  of  smiles,  and  even  laughter. 

During  the  recitation,  the  attention  of  the  exile,  however 
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abstracted  by  his  own  deep  sorrow,  was  occasionally  awakened 
by  the  low  wail  of  a  clog,  secured  in  a  wicker  inclosure  sus- 
pended on  one  of  the  camels,  which,  as  an  experienced 
woodsman,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  to  be  that  of 
his  own  faithful  hound  ;  and  from  the  plaintive  tone  of  the 
animal,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  master's 
vicinity,  and,  in  his  way,  invoking  his  assistance  for  liberty 
and  rescue. 

"  Alas  !  poor  Roswal,"  he  said,  "  thou  callest  for  aid  and 
sympathy  upon  one  in  stricter  bondage  than  thou  thyself  art. 
I  will  not  seem  to  heed  thee,  or  return  thy  affection,  since  it 
would  serve  but  to  load  our  parting  with  yet  more  bitterness. " 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  space  of  dim  hazy 
dawn  which  forms  the  twilight  of  a  Syrian  morning.  But 
when  the  very  first  line  of  the  sun's  disk  began  to  rise  above 
the  level  horizon,  and  when  the  very  first  level  ray  shot 
glimmering  in  dew  along  the  surface  of  the  desert,  which  the 
travelers  had  now  attained,  the  sonorous  voice  of  El  Hakim 
himself  overpowered  and  cut  short  the  narrative  of  the  tale- 
teller, while  he  caused  to  resound  along  the  sands  the  solemn 
summons  which  the  muezzins  thunder  at  morning  from  the 
minaret  of  every  mosque. 

"  To  prayer — to  prayer  !  God  is  the  one  God.  To  prayer 
— to  prayer  !  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God.  To  prayer 
— to  prayer  !  Time  is  flying  from  you.  To  prayer — to 
prayer  !     Judgment  is  drawing  nigh  to  you." 

In  an  instant  each  Moslem  cast  himself  from  his  horse, 
turned  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  performed  with  sand  an 
imitation  of  those  ablutions  which  were  elsewhere  required 
to  be  made  with  water,  while  each  individual,  in  brief  but 
fervent  ejaculations,  recommended  himself  to  the  care,  and 
his  sins  to  the  forgiveness,  of  God  and  the  Prophet. 

Even  Sir  Kenneth,  whose  reason  at  once  and  prejudices 
were  offended  by  seeing  his  companions  in  that  which  he 
considered  as  an  act  of  idolatry,  could  not  help  respecting 
the  sincerity  of  their  misguided  zeal,  and  being  stimulated 
by  their  fervor  to  apply  supplications  to  Heaven  in  a  purer 
form,  wondering,  meanwhile,  what  new-born  feelings  could 
teach  him  to  accompany  in  prayer,  though  with  varied  in- 
vocations, those  very  Saracens,  whose  heathenish  worship  he 
had  conceived  a  crime  dishonorable  to  the  land  in  which 
high  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  where  the  day-star  of 
redemption  had  arisen. 

The  act  of  devotion,  however,  though  rendered  in  such 
strange  society,  burst  purely  from  his  natural  feelings  of 
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religious  duty,  and  had  its  usual  effect  in  composing  the 
spirits,  which  had  been  long  harassed  by  so  .rapid  a  succes- 
sion of  calamities.  The  sincere  and  earnest  approach  of  the 
Christian  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  teaches  the  best  les- 
son of  patience  under  affliction  ;  since  wherefore  should  we 
mock  the  Deity  with  supplications,  when  we  insult  Him  by 
murmuring  under  His  decrees  ?  or  how,  while  our  prayers 
have  in  every  word  admitted  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of 
the  things  of  time  in  comparison  to  those  of  eternity,  should 
we  hope  to  deceive  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  by  permitting  the 
world  and  worldly  passions  to  reassume  the  reins  even  im- 
mediately after  a  solemn  address  to  Heaven  ?  But  Sir  Ken- 
neth was  not  of  these.  He  felt  himself  comforted  and 
strengthened,  and  better  prepared  to  execute  or  submit  to 
whatever  his  destiny  might  call  upon  him  to  do  or  to  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  their  saddles 
and  continued  their  route,  and  the  tale-teller,  Hassan, 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  narrative  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to 
the  same  attentive  audience.  A  horseman,  who  had  ascended 
some  high  ground  on  the  right  hand  of  the  little  column, 
had  returned  on  a  speedy  gallop  to  El  Hakim,  and  commu- 
nicated with  him.  Four  or  live  more  cavaliers  had  then 
been  despatched,  and  the  little  band,  which  might  consist 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  began  to  follow  them 
with  their  eyes,  as  men  from  whose  gestures,  and  advance 
or  retreat,  they  were  to  augur  good  or  evil.  Hassan,  finding 
his  audience  inattentive,  or  being  himself  attracted  by  the 
dubious  appearances  on  the  flank,  stinted  in  his  song  ;  and 
the  march  became  silent,  save  when  a  camel-driver  called 
out  to  his  patient  charge,  or  some  anxious  follower  of  the 
Hakim  communicated  with  his  next  neighbor  in  a  hurried 
and  low  whisper. 

This  suspense  continued  until  they  had  rounded  a  ridge, 
composed  of  hillocks  of  sand,  which  concealed  from  their 
main  body  the  object  that  had  created  this  alarm  among 
their  scouts.  Sir  Kenneth  could  now  see,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more,  a  dark  object  moving  rapidly  on  the 
hosom  of  the  desert,  which  his  experienced  eye  recognized 
for  a  party  of  cavalry,  much  superior  to  their  own  in  num- 
bers, and,  from  the  thick  and  frequent  flashes  which  flung 
back  the  level  beams  of  the  rising  sum,  it  was  plain  that 
these  were  Europeans  in  their  complete  panoply. 

The  anxious  looks  which  the  horsemen  of  El  Hakim  now 
cast  upon  their  leader  seemed  to  indicate  deep  apprehension; 
while  he,  with  gravity  as  undisturbed  as  when  he  called  his 
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followers  to  prayer,  detached  two  of  his  best-mounted  ca- 
valiers, with  instructions  to  approach  as  closely  as  prudence 
permitted  to  these  travelers  of  the  desert,  and  observe  more 
minutely  their  numbers,  their  character,  and,  if  possible, 
their  purpose.  The  approach  of  danger,  or  what  was  feared 
as  such,  was  like  a  stimulating  draught  to  one  in  apathy, 
and  recalled  Sir  Kenneth  to  himself  and  his  situation. 

"  "What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  horsemen,  for  such 
they  seem  ?  "  he  said  to  the  Hakim. 

"  Fear  !  "  said  El  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  disdainfully. 
"  The  sage  fears  nothing  but  Heaven,  but  ever  expects  from 
wicked  men  the  worst  which  they  can  do." 

"They are  Christians,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "and  it  is  the 
time  of  truce  ;  why  should  you  fear  a  breach  of  faith  ?  *' 

"  They  are  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the  Temple,"  answered 
El  Hakim,  "  whose  vow  limits  them  to  know  neither  truth 
nor  faitli  with  the  worshipers  of  Islam.  May  the  Prophet 
blight  them,  both  root,  branch,  and  twig!  Their  peace  is 
war,  and  their  faith  is  falsehood.  Other  invaders  of  Pal- 
estine have  their  times  and  moods  of  courtesy.  The  lion 
Richard  will  spare  when  he  has  conquered  ;  the  eagle  Philip 
will  close  his  wing  when  he  has  stricken  a  prey  ;  even  the 
Austrian  bear  will  sleep  when  he  is  gorged  ;  but  this  horde 
of  ever-hungry  wolves  know  neither  pause  nor  satiety  in 
their  rapine.  Seest  thou  not  that  they  are  detaching  a 
party  from  their  main  body,  and  that  they  take  an  eastern 
direction  ?  Yon  are  their  pages  and  squires,  whom  they 
train  up  in  their  accursed  mysteries,  and  whom,  as  lighter 
mounted,  they  send  to  cut  us  off  from  our  watering-place. 
But  they  will  be  disappointed  :  1  know  the  war  of  the  desert 
yet  better  than  they." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  principal  officer,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  and  countenance  was  at  once  changed  from 
the  solemn  repose  of  an  Eastern  sage,  accustomed  more  to 
contemplation  than  to  action,  into  the  prompt  and  proud 
expression  of  a  gallant  soldier,  whose  energies  are  roused  by 
the  near  approach  of  a  danger  which  he  at  once  foresees 
and  despises. 

T<  •  Sir  Kenneth's  eyes  the  approaching  crisis  had  a  different 
aspeot,  and  when  Adonbec  said  to  him,  "Thou  must  tarry 
close  by  my  sid<\"  he  answered  solemnly  in  the  negative. 

"  Yonder,"  he  said,  "  are  my  comrades  in  arms — the  men 
in  whose  society  I  have  vowed  to  fight  or  fall.  On  their 
banner  gleams  the  sign  of  our  most  blessed  redemption  ;  I 
cannot  fly  from  the  Cross  in  company  with  the  Crescent." 
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"Fool  !"  said  the  Hakim;  "their  first  action  would  be 
to  do  thee  to  death,  were  it  only  to  conceal  their  breach  of 
the  truce." 

"  Of  that  I  must  take  my  chance/'  replied  Sir  Kenneth  ; 
"  but  I  wear  not  the  bonds  of  the  infidels  an  instant  longer 
than  I  can  cast  them  from  me." 

"  Then  will  I  compel  thee  to  follow  me,"  said  El  Hakim. 

"Compel!"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  angrily.  "'Wert 
thou  not  my  benefactor,  or  one  who  has  showed  will  to  be 
such,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  to  thy  confidence  I  owe  the 
freedom  of  these  hands,  which  thou  mightst  have  loaded 
with  fetters,  I  would  show  thee  that,  unarmed  as  I  am,  com- 
pulsion WOald  be  no  easy  task." 

"  Enough — enough,"  replied  the  Arabian  physician,  "  we 
lose  time  even  when  it  is  becoming  precious." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  uttered  a  loud  and 
shrill  cry,  as  a  signal  to  those  of  his  retinue,  who  instantly 
dispersed  themselves  on  the  face  of  the  desert,  in  as  many 
different  directions  as  a  chaplet  of  beads  when  the  string  is 
broken.  Sir  Kenneth  had  no  time  to  note  what  ensued  ; 
for,  at  the  same  instant,  the  Hakim  seized  the  rein  of  his 
steed,  and  putting  his  own  to  its  metal,  both  sprung  forth 
at  once  with  the  suddenness  of  light,  and  at  a  pitch  of  velo- 
city which  almost  deprived  the  Scottish  knight  of  the  power 
of  respiration,  and  left  him  absolutely  incapable,  had  he 
been  desirous,  to  have  checked  the  career  of  his  guide. 
Practised  as  Sir  Kenneth  was  in  horsemanship  from  his 
earliest  youth,  the  speediest  horse  he  had  ever  mounted  was 
a  tortoise  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  Arabian  sage.  They 
spurned  the  sand  from  behind  them — they  seemed  to  devour 
the  desert  before  them — miles  flew  away  with  minutes,  and 
yet  their  strength  seemed  unabated,  and  their  respiration  as 
free  as  when  they  first  started  upon  the  wonderful  race. 
The  motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed  more  like 
flying  through  the  air  than  riding  on  the  earth,  and  was  at- 
tended with  no  unpleasant  sensation,  save  the  awe  naturally 
felt  by  one  who  is  moving  at  such  astonishing  speed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  their  passing  through 
the  air  so  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  after  an  hour  of  this  portentous  motion, 
and  when  all  human  pursuit  was  far,  far  behind,  that  the 
Hakim  at  length  relaxed  his  speed,  and,  slackening  the  pace 
of  the  horses  into  a  hand-gallop,  began,  in  a  voice  as  com- 
posed and  even  as  if  he  had  been  walking  for  the  last  hour, 
a  descant  upon  the  excellence  of  his  coursers  to  the  Scot, 
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who,  breathless,  half  blind,  half  dead,  and  altogether  giddy, 
from  the  rapidity  of  this  singular  ride,  hardly  comprehended 
the  words  which  flowed  so  freely  from  his  companion. 

"  Those  horses,"  he  said,  "  are  of  the  breed  called  the 
Winged,  equal  in  speed  to  aught  excepting  the  Borak  of  the 
Prophet.  They  are  fed  on  the  golden  barley  of  Yemen, 
mixed  with  spices,  and  with  a  small  portion  of  dried  sheep's , 
flesh.  Kings  have  given  provinces  to  possess  them,  and 
their  age  is  active  as  their  youth.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art  the 
first,  save  a  true  believer,  that  ever  had  beneath  his  loins 
one  of  this  noble  race,  a  gift  of  the  Prophet  himself  to  the 
blessed  Ali,  his  kinsman  and  lieutenant,  well  called  the  Lion 
of  God.  Time  lays  his  touch  so  lightly  on  these  generous 
steeds,  that  the  mare  on  which  thou  nowsittest  has  seen  five 
times  five  years  pass  over  her,  yet  retains  her  pristine  speed 
and  vigor,  only  that  in  the  career  the  support  of  a  bridle, 
managed  by  a  hand  more  experienced  than  thine,  hath 
now  become  necessary.  May  the  Prophet  be  blessed,  who 
hath  bestowed  on  the  true  believers  the  means  of  advance 
and  retreat,  which  causeth  their  iron-clothed  enemies  to  be 
worn  out  with  their  own  ponderous  weight !  How  the  horses 
of  yonder  dog  Templars  must  have  snorted  and  blown,  when 
they  had  toiled  fetlock-deep  in  the  desert  for  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  space  which  these  brave  steeds  have  left  behind 
them,  without  one  thick  pant,  or  a  drop  of  moisture  upon 
their  sleek  and  velvet  coats  ! " 

The  Scottish  knight,  who  had  now  begun  to  recover  his 
breath  and  powers  of  attention,  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing in  his  heart  the  advantage  possessed  by  these  Eastern 
warriors  in  a  race  of  animals  alike  proper  for  advance  or  re- 
treat, and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  level  and  sandy  des- 
erts of  Arabia  and  Syria.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  augment 
the  pride  of  the  Moslem  by  acquiescing  in  his  proud  claim 
of  superiority,  and  therefore  suffered  the  conversation  to 
drop,  and,  looking  around  him,  could  now,  at  the  more . 
moderate  pace  at  which  they  moved,  distinguish  that  he 
was  in  a  country  not  unknown  to  him. 

The  blighted  borders  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
tae  ragged  and  precipitous  chain  of  mountains  arising  on 
the  left,  the  two  or  three  palms  clustered  together,  forming 
the  single  green  speck  on  the  bosom  of  the  waste  wilderness 
— objects  which,  once  seen,  were  scarcely  to  be  forgotten — 
showed  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  they  were  approaching  the  foun- 
tain called  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  interview  on  a  former  occasion  with  the  Saracen 
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Emir  Sheerkohf,  or  Ilderim.  In  a  few  minutes  they  checked 
their  horses  beside  the  spring,  and  the  Hakim  invited  Sir 
Kenneth  to  descend  from  horseback,  and  repose  himself  as 
in  a  place  of  safety.  They  unbridled  their  steeds,  El  Hakim 
observing  that  farther  care  of  them  was  unnecessary,  since 
they  would  be  speedily  joined  by  some  of  the  best-mounted 
among  his  slaves,  who  would  do  what  farther  was  needful. 

"  Meantime, "  he  said,  spreading  some  food  on  the  grass, 
et  eat  and  drink,  and  be  not  discouraged.  Fortune  may  raise 
up  or  abase  the  ordinary  mortal,  but  the  sage  and  the  soldier 
should  have  minds  beyond  her  control." 

The  Scottish  knight  endeavored  to  testify  his  thanks  by 
showing  himself  docile  ;  but  though  he  strove  to  eat  out  of 
complaisance,  the  singular  contrast  between  his  present 
situation  and  that  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  same  spot, 
when  the  envoy  of  princes  and  the  victor  in  combat,  came 
like  a  cloud  over  his  mind,  and  fasting,  lassitude,  and  fatigue 
oppressed  his  bodily  powers.  El  Hakim  examined  his 
hurried  pulse,  his  red  and  inflamed  eye,  his  heated  hand, 
and  his  shortened  respiration. 

"  The  mind,"  he  said,  "grows  wise  by  watching,  but  her 
sister  the  body,  of  coarser  materials,  needs  the  support  of 
repose.  Thou  must  sleep  ;  and  that  thou  mayst  do  so  to  re- 
freshment, thou  must  take  a  draught  mingled  with  this 
elixir." 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial,  cased  in  silver 
filigree-work,  and  dropped  into  a  little  golden  drinking-cup 
a  small  portion  of  a  dark-colored  fluid. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  those  productions  which 
Allah  hath  sent  on  earth  for  a  blessing,  though  man's  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  have  sometimes  converted  it  into  a 
curse.  It  is  powerful  as  the  wine-cup  of  the  Nazarene  to 
drop  the  curtain  on  the  sleepless  eye,  and  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  overloaded  bosom  ;  but  when  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  indulgence  and  debauchery,  it  rends  the  nerves, 
destroys  the  strength,  weakens  the  intellect,  and  undermines 
life.  But  fear  not  thou  to  use  its  virtues  in  the  time  of 
need,  for  the  wise  man  warms  him  by  the  same  fire-brand 
with  which  the  madman  burnetii  the  tent."* 

"I  have  seen  too  much  of  thy  skill,  sage  Hakim,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,"  to  debate  thine  host"  ;  and  swallowed  the  narcotic, 
mingled  as  it  was  with  some  water  from  the  spring,  then 
wrapped  him  in  the  haik,  or  Arab  cloak,  which  had  been  fast- 
ened to  his  saddle-pommel,  and,  according  to  the  directions  of 

*  Some  preparation  of  opium  seems  to  be  intimated. 
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the  physician, stretched  himself  at  ease  in  the  shade  to  await  the 
promised  repose.  Sleep  came  not  at  first,  but  in  her  stead  a 
train  of  pleasing,  yet  not  rousing  or  awakening,  sensations. 
A  state  ensued  in  which,  still  conscious  of  his  own  iden- 
tity and  his  own  condition,  the  knight  felt  enabled  to  con- 
sider them  not  only  without  alarm  and  sorrow,  but  as  com- 
posedly as  he  might  have  viewed  the  story  of  his  misfortunes 
acted  upon  a  stage,  or  rather  as  a  disembodied  spirit  might 
regard  the  transactions  of  its  past  existence.  From  this 
state  of  repose,  amounting  almost  to  apathy  respecting  the 
past,  his  thoughts  were  carried  forward  to  the  future,  which 
in  spite  of  all  that  existed  to  overcloud  the  prospect,  glit- 
tered wTith  such  hues  as,  under  much  happier  auspices,  his 
unstimulated  imagination  had  not  been  able  to  produce, 
even  in  its  most  exalted  state.  Liberty,  fame,  successful 
love,  appeared  to  be  the  certain,  and  not  very  distant,  pros- 
pect of  the  enslaved  exile,  the  dishonored  knight,  even  of 
the  despairing  lover,  who  had  placed  his  hopes  of  happiness 
so  far  beyond  the  prospect  of  chance,  in  her  wildest  possi- 
bilities, serving  to  countenance  his  wishes.  Gradually,  as 
the  intellectual  sight  became  overclouded,  these  gay  visions 
became  obscure,  like  the  dying  hues  of  sunset,  until  they 
were  at  last  lost  in  total  oblivion  ;  and  Sir  Kenneth  lay  ex- 
tended at  the  feet  of  El  Hakim,  to  all  appearance,  but  for 
his  deep  respiration,  as  inanimate  a  corpse  as  if  life  had 
actually  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Mid  these  wild  scenes  enchantment  waves  her  hand, 
To  change  the  face  of  the  mysterious  land  ; 
Till  the  bewildering  scenes  around  us  seem 
The  vain  productions  of  a  feverish  dream. 

Astolpho,  a  Romance. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awoke  from  his  long  and 
profound  repose,  he  found  himself  in  circumstances  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  he  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  that 
he  doubted  whether  he  was  not  still  dreaming,  or  whether 
the  scene  had  not  been  changed  by  magic.  Instead  of  the 
damp  grass,  he  lay  on  a  couch  of  more  than  Oriental  luxury, 
and  some  kind  hands  had,  during  his  repose,  stripped  him 
of  the  cassock  of  chamois  which  he  wore  under  his  armor, 
and  substituted  a  night-dress  of  the  finest  linen,  and  a  loose 
gown  of  silk.  He  had  been  canopied  only  by  the  palm-trees 
of  the  desert,  but  now  he  lay  beneath  a  silken  pavilion, 
which  blazed  with  the  richest  colors  of  the  Chinese  loom, 
while  a  slight  curtain  of  gauze,  displayed  around  his  couch, 
was  calculated  to  protect  his  repose  from  the  insects,  to 
which  he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  these  climates,  been 
a  constant  and  passive  prey.  He  looked  around,  as  if  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  actually  awake,  and  all  that 
fell  beneath  his  eye  partook  of  the  splendor  of  his  dormi- 
tory. A  portable  bath  of  cedar,  lined  with  silver,  was  ready 
for  use,  and  steamed  with  the  odors  which  had  been  used  in 
preparing  it.  On  a  small  stand  of  ebony  beside  the  couch 
stood  a  silver  vase,  containing  sherbet  of  the  most  exquisite 
quality,  cold  as  snow,  and  which  the  thirst  that  followed 
the  use  of  the  strong  narcotic  rendered  peculiarly  delicious. 
Still  farther  to  dispel  the  dregs  of  intoxication  which  it  had 
left  behind,  the  knight  resolved  to  use  the  bath,  and  experi- 
enced in  doing  so  a  delightful  refreshment.  Having  dried 
himself  with  napkins  of  the  Indian  wool,  he  would  willingly 
have  resumed  his  own  coarse  garments,  that  he  might  go 
forth  to  see  whether  the  world  was  as  much  changed  with- 
out as  within  the  place  of  his  repose.  These,  however,  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  in  their  place  he  found  a  Saracen 
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dress  of  rich  materials,  with  saber  and  poniard,  and  all  be- 
fitting an  emir  of  distinction.  He  was  able  to  suggest  no 
motive  to  himself  for  this  exuberance  of  care,  excepting  a 
suspicion  that  these  attentions  were  intended  to  shake  him 
in  his  religious  profession  ;  as  indeed  it  was  well  known  that 
the  high  esteem  of  the  European  knowledge  and  courage 
made  the  Soldan  unbounded  in  his  gifts  to  those  who,  having  i 
become  his  prisoners,  had  been  induced  to  take  the  turban. 
Sir  Kenneth,  therefore,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  resolved 
to  set  all  such  snares  at  defiance  ;  and  that  he  might  do  so 
the  more  firmly,  conscientiously  determined  to  avail  himself 
as  moderately  as  possible  of  the  attentions  and  luxuries  thus 
liberally  heaped  upon  him.  Still,  however,  he  felt  his  head 
oppressed  and  sleepy,  and  aware,  too,  that  his  undress  was 
not  fit  for  appearing  abroad,  he  reclined  upon  the  couch, 
and  was  again  locked  in  the  arms  of  slumber. 

But  this  time  his  rest  was  not  unbroken,  for  he  was 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  the  physician  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  inquiring  after  his  health,  and  whether  he  had  rested 
sufficiently,  "  May  I  enter  your  tent  ?  "  he  concluded,  "  for 
the  curtain  is  drawn  before  the  entrance." 

"  The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determined  to  show 
that  he  was  not  surprised  into  forgetfulness  of  his  own  con- 
dition, "  need  demand  no  permission  to  enter  the  tent  of 
the  slave." 

"  But  if  I  come  not  as  a  master  ?  "  said  El  Hakim,  still 
without  entering. 

"  The  physician,"  answered  the  knight, c(  hath  free  access 
to  the  bedside  of  his  patient." 

"  Neither  come  I  now  as  a  physician,"  replied  El  Hakim  ; 
"  and  therefore  I  still  request  permission  ere  I  come  under 
the  covering  of  thy  tent." 

"  Whoever  comes  as  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  (<  and 
such  thou  hast  hitherto  shown  thyself  to  me,  the  habitation 
of  the  friend  is  ever  open  to  him."  , 

"  Yet  once  again,"  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after  the  peri- 
phrastical  manner  of  his  countrymen,  "supposing  that  I 
come  not  as  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Come  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  somewhat 
impatient  of  this  circumlocution — "  be  what  thou  wilt,  thou 
knowest  well  it  is  neither  in  my  power  nor  my  inclination  to 
refuse  thee  entrance." 

"  I  come,  then,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  as  your  ancient  foe  ; 
but  a  fair  and  a  generous  one." 

He  entered  as  he  spoke  ;  and  when  he  stood  before  the 
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bedside  of  Sir  Kenneth,  the  voice  continued  to  be  that  of 
Adonbec,  the  Arabian  physician,  but  the  form,  dress,  and 
features  were  those  of  Uderim  of  Kurdistan,  oalted  Sheer- 
kohf.  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  upon  him,  as  if  he  expected  the 
vision  to  depart,  like  something  created  by  his  imagination. 

"  Doth  it  so  surprise  thee/'  said  Ilderim,  "  and  thou  an 
approved  warrior,  to  see  that  a  soldier  knows  somewhat  of 
the  art  of  healing  ?  I  say  to  thee,  Xazarene.  that  an  accom- 
plished cavalier  should  know  how  to  dress  his  steed  as  well 
as  how  to  ride  him  ;  how  to  forge  his  sword  upon  the  stithy, 
as  well  as  how  to  use  it  in  battle  :  how  to  burnish  his  arms, 
as  well  as  how  to  wear  them  :  and,  above  all,  how  to  cure 
wounds  as  well  as  how  to  inflict  them.'' 

As  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repeatedly  shut  his  eyes, 
and  while  they  remained  closed,  the  idea  of  the  Hakim,  with 
his  long,  flowing,  dark  robes,  high  Tartar  cap,  and  grave 
gestures,  was  present  to  his  imagination  :  but  so  soon  as  he 
opened  them,  the  graceful  and  richly-gemmed  turban,  the 
light  hauberk  of  steel  rings  entwisted  with  silver,  which 
glanced  brilliantly  as  it  obeyed  every  inflection  of  the  bodv, 
the  features  freed  from  their  formal  expression,  less  swarthy 
and  no  longer  shadowed  by  the  mass  of  hair  (now  limited 
to  a  well-trimmed  beard),  announced  the  soldier  and  not  the 
sage. 

"  Art  thou  still  so  much  surprised/'  said  the  Emir,  "  and 
hast  thou  walked  in  the  world  with  such  little  observance, 
as  to  wonder  that  men  are  not  always  what  they  seem  ? 
Thou  thyself — art  thou  what  thou  seemest  ?" 

"  No,  by  St.  Andrew  ! "  exclaimed  the  knight  :  "  for,  to 
the  whole  Christian  camp  I  seem  a  traitor,  and  I  know  my- 
self to  be  a  true,  though  an  erring,  man." 

"  Even  so  I  judged  thee/'  said  Ilderim,  "  and  as  we  had 
eaten  salt  together,  I  deemed  myself  bound  to  rescue  thee 
from  death  and  contumely.  But  wherefore  lie  you  still  on 
your  couch,  since  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens  ?  or  are 
the  vestments  which  my  sumpter-camels  have  afforded  un- 
worthy of  your  wearing  ?" 

u  Not  unworthy,  surely,  but  unfitting  for  it,"  replied  the 
Scot  ;  u  give  me  the  dress  of  a  slave,  noble  Ilderim,  and  I 
will  don  it  with  pleasure  ;  but  I  cannot  brook  to  wear  the 
habit  of  the  free  Eastern  warrior,  with  the  turban  of  the 
Molsem." 

"  Nazarene/"  answered  the  Emir,  {<thy  nation  so  easily 
entertain  suspicion,  that  it  may  well  render  themselves  sus- 
pected.    Have  I  not  told  thee  that  Saladiu  desires  no  con- 
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verts  saving  those  whom  the  holy  Prophet  shall  dispose  to 
submit  themselves  to  his  law  ?  Violence  and  bribery  are 
alike  alien  to  his  plan  for  extending  the  true  faith.  Hearken 
to  me,  my  brother.  When  the  blind  man  was  miraculously 
ored  to  eighty  the  scales  dropped  from  his  ayv^  at  the 
Divine  pleasure  ;  think'st  thou  that  any  earthly  leeoh  could 
have  removed  them  ?  No.  Such  medieiner  might  have 
tormented  the  patient  with  his  instruments,  or  perhaps 
soothed  him  with  his  balsams  and  cordials,  but  dark  as  he 
was  must  the  darkened  man  have  remained  ;  and  it  is  even 
so  with  the  blindness  of  the  understanding.  If  there  be 
those  among  the  Franks  who,  for  the  sake  of  wordly  lucre, 
have  assumed  the  turban  of  the  Prophet,  and  followed  the 
laws  of  Islam,  with  their  own  consciences  be  the  blame. 
Themselves  sought  out  the  bait  ;  it  was  not  flung  to  them 
by  the  Soldan.  And  when  they  shall  hereafter  be  sentenced, 
as  hypocrites^  to  the  lowest  gulf  of  Hell,  below  Christian 
and  Jew,  magician  and  idolater,  and  condemned  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  Yacoun,  which  is  the  heads  of  demons,  to 
themselves,  not  to  the  Soldan,  shall  their  guilt  and  their 
punishment  be  attributed.  "Wherefore  wear,  without  doubt 
or  scruple,  the  vesture  prepared  for  you,  since,  if  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  camp  of  Saladin,  your  own  native  dress  will 
expose  you  to  troublesome  observation,  and.  perhaps  to  in- 
sult." 

"If  I  go  to  the  camp  of  Saladin  ?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  Emir.  f  Alas  !  am  I  a  free  agent, 
and  rather  must  I  not  go  wherever  vour  pleasure  carries 
me?" 

"  Thine  own  will  may  guide  thine  own  motions/'  said  the 
Emir.  "  as  freely  as  the  wind  which  moveth  the  dust  of  the 
desert  in  what  direction  it  chooseth.  The  noble  enemy  who 
met,  and  well-nigh  mastered,  my  sword  cannot  become  pay 
slave  like  him  who  has  crouched  beneath  it.  If  wealth  anil 
power  would  tempt  thee  to  join  our  people,  I  could  ensure 
thy  possessing  them  ;  but  the  man  who  refused  the  favors  of 
the  Soldan  when  the  axe  was  at  his  head  will  not,  I  fear, 
now  accept  them,  when  I  tell  him  he  has  his  free  choice." 

"  Complete  your  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth, "by  forbearing  to  show  me  a  mode  of  requital  which 
conscience  forbids  me  to  comply  with.  Permit  me  rather  to 
express,  as  bound  in  courtesy,  my  gratitude  for  this  most 
chivalrous  bounty,  this  undeserved  generosity," 

"Say  not    undeserved/'  replied  the   Kmir  Ilderim;  Ci  w 
it  not  through  thy  conversation,  and  thy  account   of  the 
16 
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beauties  which  grace  the  court  of  the  Melech  Ric,  that  I 
ventured  me  thither  in  disguise,  and  thereby  procured  a 
sight  the  most  blessed  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed — that  I  ever 
shall  enjoy,  until  the  glories  of  Paradise  beam  on  my  eyes  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you  not,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  coloring  al- 
ternately and  turning  pale,  as  one  who  felt  that  the  conver- 
sation was  taking  a  tone  of  the  most  painful  delicacy. 

"Not  understand  me  !"  .exclaimed  the  Emir.  "If  the 
sight  I  saw  in  the  tent  of  King  Richard  escaped  thine  obser- 
vation, I  will  account  it  duller  than  the  edge  of  a  buffoon's 
wooden  falchion.  True,  thou  wert  under  sentence  of  death 
at  the  time ;  but,  in  my  case,  had  my  head  been  dropping 
from  the  trunk,  the  last  strained  glances  of  my  eyeballs  had 
distinguished  with  delight  such  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and 
the  head  would  have  rolled  itself  towards  the  incomparable 
houris,  to  kiss  with  its  quivering  lips  the  hem  of  their  vest- 
ments. Yonder  royalty  of  England,  who  for  her  superior 
loveliness  deserves  to  be  queen  of  the  universe,  what  ten- 
derness in  her  blue  eye,  what  luster  in  her  tresses  of  dishev- 
eled gold  !  By  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  I  scarce  think 
that  the  houri  who  shall  present  to  me  the  diamond  cup  of 
immortality  will  deserve  so  warm  a  caress  ! " 

"  Saracen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "thou  speakest  of 
the  wife  of  Richard  of  England,  of  whom  men  think  not 
and  speak  not  as  a  woman  to  be  won,  but  as  a  queen  to  be 
revered." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy  "  said  the  Saracen.  "  I  had  forgotten 
your  superstitious  veneration  for  the  sex,  which  you  con- 
sider rather  fit  to  be  wondered  at  and  worshiped  than  wooed 
and  possessed.  I  warrant,  since  thou  exactest  such  profound 
respect  to  yonder  tender  piece  of  frailty,  whose  every  motion, 
step,  and  look  bespeaks  her  very  woman,  less  than  absolute 
adoration  must  not  be  yielded  to  her  of  the  dark  tresses  and 
nobly-speaking  eye.  She,  indeed,  I  will  allow,  hath  in  her 
noble  port  and  majestic  mien  something  at  once  pure  and 
firm  ;  yet  even  she,  when  pressed  by  opportunity  and  a  for- 
ward lover,  would,  I  warrant  thee,  thank  him  in  her  heart 
rather  for  treating  her  as  a  mortal  than  as  a  goddess." 

"  Respect  the  kinswoman  of  Cceur-de-Lion  ! "  said  Ken- 
neth, in  a  tone  of  unrepressed  anger. 

"Respect  her  !"  answered  the  Emir,  in  scorn;  "by  the 
Caaba,  and  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  rather  as  the  bride  of  Saladin." 

"  The  infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even  a  spot 
that  has  been  pressed  by  the  foot  of  Edith  Plantagenet," 
exclaimed  the  Christian,  springing  from  his  couch. 
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"Ha!  what  said  the  Giaour  ?"  exclaimed  the  Emir,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  poniard  hilt,  while  his  forehead  glowed 
like  glancing  copper,  and  the  muscles  of  his  lips  and  cheeks 
wrought  till  each  curl  of  his  beard  seemed  to  twist  and  screw 
itself,  as  if  alive  with  instinctive  wrath.  But  the  Scottish 
knight,  who  had  stood  the  lion-anger  of  Richard,  was  un- 
appalled  at  the  tiger-like  mood  of  the  chafed  Saracen. 

"What  I  have  said,"  continued  Sir  Kenneth,  with  folded 
arms  and  dauntless  look,  "  I  would,  were  my  hands  loose, 
maintain  on  foot  or  horseback  against  all  mortals  ;  and  would 
hold  it  not  the  most  memorable  deed  of  my  life  to  support 
it  with  my  good  broadsword  against  a  score  of  these  sickles 
and  bodkins,"  pointing  at  the  curved  saber  and  small  poniard 
of  the  Emir. 

The  Saracen  recovered  his  composure  as  the  Christian 
spoke,  as  far  as  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  his  weapon,  as  if 
the  motion  had  been  without  meaning  ;  but  still  continued 
in  deep  ire. 

a  By  the  sword  of  the  Prophet,"  he  said,  "  which  is  the 
key  both  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  he  little  values  his  own  life, 
brother,  who  uses  the  language  thou  dost.  Believe  me,  that 
were  thine  hands  loose,  as  thou  term'st  it,  one  single  true 
believer  would  find  them  so  much  to  do,  that  thou  wouldst 
soon  wish  them  fettered  again  in  manacles  of  iron." 

"  Sooner  would  I  wish  them  hewn  off  by  the  shoulder- 
blades,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  Well.  Thy  hands  are  bound  at  present,"  said  the 
Saracen,  in  a  more  amicable  tone — "  bound  by  thine  own 
gentle  sense  of  courtesy.,  nor  have  I  any  present  purpose  of 
setting  them  at  liberty.  We  have  proved  each  other's 
strength  and  courage  ere  now,  and  we  may  again  meet  in  a 
fair  field  ;  and  shame  befall  him  who  shall  be  the  first  to 
part  from  his  foeman  !  But  now  we  are  friends,  and  I  look 
for  aid  from  thee,  rather  than  hard  terms  or  defiances." 

"We  are  friends."  repeated  the  knight ;  and  there  was  a 
pause,  during  which  the  fiery  Saracen  paced  the  tent,  like 
the  lion,  who,  after  violent  irritation,  is  said  to  take  that 
method  of  cooling  the  distemperature  of  his  blood,  ere  he 
stretches  himself  to  repose  in  his  den.  The  colder  European 
remained  unaltered  in  posture  and  aspect ;  yet  he,  doubt- 
less, was  also  engaged  in  subduing  the  angry  feelings  which 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  awakened. 

"  Let  us  reason  of  this  calmly,"  said  the  Saracen  ;  "  I  am 
a  physician,  as  thou  know'st,  and  it  is  written,  that  he  who 
would    have  his   wound   cured   must   not  shrink    when   the 
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leech  probes  and  tents  it.  Seest  thou,  I  am  about  to  lay  my 
finger  on  the  sore.  Thou  lovest  this  kinswoman  of  the 
Melech  Ric.  Unfold  the  veil  that  shrouds  thy  thoughts — 
or  unfold  it  not  if  thou  wilt,  for  mine  eyes  see  through  its 
coverings." 

"  I  loved  her,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a  pause,  "  as 
a  man  loves  Heaven's  grace,  and  sued  for  her  favor  like  a 
sinner  for  Heaven's  pardon." 

"And  you  love  her  no  longer  ?"  said  the  Saracen. 

"Alas,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  am  no  longer  worthy 
to  love  her.  I  pray  thee  cease  this  discourse  :  thy  words  are 
poniards  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  continued  Ilderim.  "  When 
thou,  a  poor  and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so  boldly  and  so 
highly  fix  thine  affection,  tell  me,  hadst  thou  good  hope  of 
its  issue  ?" 

"Love  exists  not  without  hope,"  replied  the  knight; 
"  but  mine  was  as  nearly  allied  to  despair  as  that  of  the 
sailor  swimming  for  his  life,  who,  as  he  surmounts  billow 
after  billow,  catches  by  intervals  some  gleam  of  the  distant 
beacon,  which  shows  him  there  is  land  in  sight,  though  his 
sinking  heart  and  wearied  limbs  assure  him  that  he  will  never 
reach  it." 

"And  now,"  said  Ilderim,  "  these  hopes  are  sunk — that 
solitary  light  is  quenched  forever  ?" 

"Forever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone  of  an  echo 
from  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  sepulchre. 

"Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  "if  all  thou  lackest  were 
some  such  distant  meteoric  glimpse  of  happiness  as  thou 
hadst  formerly,  thy  beacon-light  might  be  rekindled,  thy 
hope  fished  up  from  the  ocean  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and 
thou  thyself,  good  knight,  restored  to  the  exercise  and 
amusement  of  nourishing  thy  fantastic  passion  upon  a 
diet  as  unsubstantial  as  moonlight  :  for,  if  thou  stood'st  to- 
morrow fair  in  reputation  as  ever  thou  wert,  she  whom  thou 
lovest  will  not  be  less  the  daughter  of  princes  and  the  elected 
bride  of  Saladin." 

"I  would  it  so  stood,"  said  the  Scot,  "and  if  I  did  not 

He  stopped  short,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  boasting,  under 
circumstances  which  did  not  permit  his  being  put  to  the 
test.     The  Saracen  smiled  as  he  concluded  the  sentence. 

"  Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  Soldan  to  single  combat  ?" 
said  he. 

"And  if  I  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haughtily,  "Saladin's 
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would  neither  be  the  first  nor  the  best  turban  that  I  have 
couched  lance  at." 

••  Av,  but  uit'thiuks  the  Soldan  might  regard  it  as  too  un- 
equal a  mode  of  perilling  the  chance  of  a  royal  bride,  and 
the  event  of  a  great  war/"  said  the  Emir. 

"  He  may  he  met  with  in  the  front  of  battle,"  said  the 
knight,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  ideas  which  such  a  thought 
inspired. 

"  He  has  been  ever  found  there,"  said  Ilderim  ;  "  nor  is 
it  his  wont  to  turn  his  horse's  head  from  any  brave  en- 
counter. But  it  was  not  of  the  Soldan  that  I  meant  to 
speak.  In  a  word,  if  it  will  content  thee  to  be  placed  in 
such  reputation  as  may  be  attained  by  detection  of  the  thief 
who  stole  the  banner  of  England,  I  can  put  thee  in  a  fair 
way  of  achieving  this  task.  That  is,  if  thou  wilt  be  gov- 
erned ;  for  what  says  Eokman,  ( If  the  child  would  walk, 
the  nurse  must  lead  him  ;  if  the  ignorant  would  understand, 
the  wise  must  instruct/" 

"And  thou  art  wise,  Ilderim,"  said  the  Scot — "wise 
though  a  Saracen,  and  generous  though  an  infidel.  I  have 
witnessed  that  thou  art  both.  Take,  then,  the  guidance  of 
this  matter  ;  and  so  thou  ask  nothing  of  me  contrary  to  my 
loyalty  and  my  Christian  faith,  I  will  obey  thee  punctually. 
Do  what  thou  hast  said,  and  take  my  life  when  it  is  ac- 
complished." 

"Listen  thou  to  me  then,"  said  the  Saracen.  "Thy 
noble  hound  is  now  recovered,  by  the  blessing  of  that  divine 
medicine  which  healeth  man  and  beast,  and  by  his  sagacity 
shall  those  who  assailed  him  be  discovered." 

"Ha  !"  said  the  knight,  "methinks  I  comprehend  thee  ; 
I  was  dull  not  to  think  of  this  ! " 

"But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir,  "hast  thou  any  follow- 
ers or  retainers  in  the  camp  by  wThom  the  animal  may  be 
known  ?  " 

"I  dismissed,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "my  old  attendant,  thy 
patient,  with  a  varlet  that  waited  on  him,  at  the  time  when 
I  expected  to  suffer  death,  giving  him  letters  for  my  friends 
in  Scotland  ;  there  are  none  other  to  whom  the  dog  is 
familiar.  But  then  my  own  person  is  well  known — my  very 
speech  will  betray  me,  in  a  camp  where  I  have  played  no 
mean  part  for  many  months." 

"  Both  he  and  thou  shall  be  disguised,  so  as  to  escape 
even  close  examination.  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"  that  not  thy  brother  in  arms,  not  thy  brother  in  blood, 
shall  discover  thee,  if  thou  be  guided  by  my  counsels.    Thou 
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hast  seen  me  do  matters  more  difficult  :  he  that  can  call  the 
dying  from  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  can  easily 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  the  living.  But  mark  me — 
there  is  still  the  condition  annexed  to  this  service,  that  thou 
deliver  a  letter  of  Saladin  to  the  niece  of  the  Melech  Kic, 
whose  name  is  as  difficult  to  our  Eastern  tongue  and  lips  as 
her  beauty  is  delightful  to  our  eyes." 

Sir  Kenneth  paused  before  he  answered,  and  the  Saracen 
observing  his  hesitation,  demanded  of  him,  "  If  he  feared  to 
undertake  this  message  ?  " 

">  Not  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth  :  "  I  do  but  pause  to  consider  whether  it  consists 
with  my  honor  to  bear  the  letter  of  the  Soldan,  or  with  that 
of  the  Lady  Edith  to  receive  it  from  a  heathen  prince." 

"By  the  head  of  Mohammed  and  bv  the  honor  of  a  sol- 
dier,  by  the  tomb  at  Mecca  and  by  the  soul  of  my  father," 
said  the  Emir,  "  I  swear  to  thee  that  the  letter  is  written  in 
all  honor  and  respect.  The  song  of  the  nightingale  will 
sooner  blight  the  rose-bower  she  loves  than  will  the  words 
of  the  Soldan  offend  the  ears  of  the  lovely  kinswoman  of 
England." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  bear  the  Soldan's  letter 
faithfully,  as  if  I  were  his  born  vassal ;  understanding,  that 
beyond  this  simple  act  of  service,  which  I  will  render  with 
fidelity,  from  me  of  all  men  he  can  least  expect  mediation 
or  advice  in  this  his  strange  love-suit." 

"  Saladin  is  noble,"  answered  the  Emir,  "  and  will  not 
spur  a  generous  horse  to  a  leap  which  he  cannot  achieve. 
Come  with  me  to  my  tent,"  he  added,  "  and  thou  shalt  be 
presently  equipped  with  a  disguise  as  unsearchable  as  mid- 
night ;  so  thou  may'st  walk  the  camp  of  the  Nazarenes  as 
if  thou  hadst  on  thy  finger  the  signet  of  Giaougi."* 

*  Perhaps  the  same  with  Gyges. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  grain  of  dust, 
Soiling  our  cup,  will  make  our  sense  reject 
Fastidiously  the  draught  which  we  did  thirst  for ; 
A  rusted  nail,  placed  near  the  faithful  compass, 
Will  sway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  argosy. 
Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and  disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  'mongst  princes, 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 

The  Crusade. 

The  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the  Ethiopian 
slave  really  was,  with  what  purpose  he  had  sought  Richard's 
camp,  and  wherefore  and  with  what  hope  he  now  stood  close 
to  the  person  of  that  monarch,  as,  surrounded  by  his  valiant 
peers  of  England  and  Normandy,  Cceur-de-Lion  stood  on  the 
summit  of  St.  George's  Mount,  with  the  banner  of  England 
by  his  side,  borne  by  the  most  goodly  person  in  the  army, 
being  his  own  natural  brother,  William  with  the  Long  Sword, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  offspring  of  Henry  the  Second's  amour 
with  the  celebrated  Rosamond  of  Woodstock. 

From  several  expressions  in  the  King's  conversation  with 
Neville  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Nubian  was  left  in  anxious 
doubt  whether  his  disguise  had  not  been  penetrated,  espe- 
cially as  that  the  King  seemed  to  be  aware  in  what  manner 
the  agency  of  the  dog  was  expected  to  discover  the  thief 
who  stole  the  banner,  although  the  circumstance  of  such  an 
animal's  having  been  wounded  on  the  occasion  had  been 
scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's  presence.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  King  continued  to  treat  him  in  no  other  manner  than 
his  exterior  required,  the  Nubian  remained  uncertain  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  discovered,  and  determined  not  to  throw 
his  disguise  aside  voluntarily. 

Meanwhile,  the  powers  of  the  various  Crusading  princes, 
arrayed  under  their  royal  and  princely  leaders,  swept  in  long 
order  around  the  base  of  the  little  mound  ;  and  as  those  of 
each  different  country  passed  by,  their  commanders  advanced 
a  step  or  two  up  the  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy  to 
Richard  and  to  the  standard  of  England,  "  in  sign  of  regard 
and  amity,"  as  the  protocol  of  the  ceremony  needfully  ex- 
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pressed  it,  "  not  of  subjection  or  vassalage."  The  spiritual 
dignitaries,  who  in  those  days  veiled  not  their  bonnets  to 
created  being,  bestowed  on  the  King  and  his  symbol  of  com- 
mand their  blessing  instead  of  rendering  obeisance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished  as  they 
were  by  so  many  causes,  appeared  still  an  iron  host,  to  whom 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  might  seem  an  easy  task.  The 
soldiers,  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  united  strength, 
sate  erect  in  their" steel  saddles,  while  it  seemed  that  the 
trumpets  sounded  more  cheerfully  shrill,  and  the  steeds,  re- 
freshed bv  rest  and  provender,  chafed  on  the  bit,  and  trode 
the  ground  more  proudly.  On  they  passed,  troop  after 
troop,  banners  waving,  spears  glancing,  plumes  dancing,  in 
long:  perspective — a  host  composed  of  different  nations,  com- 
plexions, languages,  arms,  and  appearances,  but  all  fired,  for 
the  time,  with  the  holy  yet  romantic  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
distressed  daughter  of  Zion  from  her  thraldom,  and  redeem- 
ing the  sacred^earth,  which  more  than  mortal  had  trodden, 
from  the  yoke  of  the  unbelieving  pagan.  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  if,  in  other  circumstances,  the  species  of  courtesy 
rendered  to  the  King  of  England  by  so  many  warriors  from 
whom  he  claimed  no  natural  allegiance  had  in  it  something 
that  might  have  been  thought  humiliating,  yet  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  war  were  so  fitted  to  his  pre-eminently 
chivalrous  character  and  renowned  feats  in  arms,  that  claims 
which  might  elsewhere  have  been  urged  were  there  forgot- 
ten, and  the  brave  did  willing  homage  to  the  bravest,  in  an 
expedition  where  the  most  undaunted  and  energetic  courage 
was  necessary  to  success. 

The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about  half-way  up 
the  mount,  a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
which  left  his  manly  features  exposed  to  public  view,  as  with 
cool  and  considerate  eye  he  perused  each  rank  as  U  passed 
him,  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the  leaders,  His  tunic 
was  of  sky-colored  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and 
his  hose  of  crimson  silk,  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold.  V>y 
his  side  stood  the  seeming  jLthiopian  slave,  holding  the  noble 
iloo-  in  |  leash,  such  as  was  used  in  woodcraft,  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  attracted  no  notice,  for  many  of  the  princes 
of  the  Crusade  had  introduced  black  slaves  into  their  house- 
hold, in  imitation  of  the  barbarous  splendor  of  the  Saracens. 
Over  the  Kim-'s  head  streamed  the  large  folds  of  the  banner, 
and,  as  he  looked  to  it  from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard a  ceremony,  indifferent  to  himself  personally,  as  impor- 
tant, when  considered  as  atoning  an  indignity  offered  to  the 
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kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In  the  background,  and  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mount,  a  wooden  turret,  erected  for  the 
occasion,  held  the  Queen  Berengaria  and  the  principal  ladies 
of  the  court.  To  this  the  King  looked  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Nubian 
and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders  approached  as, 
from  circumstances  of  previous  ill-will,  he  suspected  of  being 
accessary  to  the  theft  of  the  standard,  or  whom  he  judged 
capable  of  a  crime  so  mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip  Augus- 
tus of  France  approached  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  troops 
of  Gallic  chivalry  ;  nay,  he  anticipated  the  motions  of  the 
French  king,  by  descending  the  mount  as  the  latter  came 
up  the  ascent,  so  that  they  met  in  the  middle  space,  and 
blended  their  greetings  so  gracefully  that  it  appeared  they 
met  in  fraternal  equality.  The  sight  of  the  two  greatest 
princes  of  Europe,  in  rank  at  once  and  power,  thus  publicly 
avowing  their  concord,  called  forth  bursts  of  thundering  ac- 
claim from  the  Crusading  host  of  many  miles'  distance,  and 
made  the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  desert  alarm  the  camp  of 
Saladin  with  intelligence  that  the  army  of  the  Christians  was 
in  motion.  Yet  who  but  the  King  of  kings  can  read  the 
hearts  of  monarchs  ?  Under  this  smooth  show  of  courtesy, 
Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicion  against  Philip, 
and  Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  and  his  host  from 
the  army  of  the  Cross,  and  leaving  Richard  to  accomplish  or 
fail  in  the  enterprise  with  his  own  unassisted  forces. 

Richard's  demeanor  was  different  when  the  dark-armed 
knights  and  squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry  approached — 
men  with  countenances  bronzed  to  Asiatic  blackness  by  the 
suns  of  Palestine,  and  the  admirable  state  of  whose  horses 
and  appointments  far  surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest 
troops  of  France  and  England.  The  King  cast  a  hasty 
glance  aside,  but  the  Nubian  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog 
sat  at  his  feet,  watching,  with  a  sagacious  yet  pleased  look, 
the  ranks  which  now  passed  before  them.  The  King's  look 
turned  again  on  the  chivalrous  Templars,  as  the  Grand 
Master,  availing  himself  of  his  mingled  character,  bestowed 
his  benediction  on  Richard  as  a  priest,  instead  of  doing  his 
reverence  as  a  military  leader. 

"The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  the  monk 
upon  me,"  said  Richard  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  "  But, 
Longsword,  we  will  let  it  pass.  A  punctilio  must  not  lose 
Christendom  the  services  of  th^sfe  experienced  lances,  because 
their  victories  have  rendered  them  overweening.     Lo  you, 
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here  comes  our  valiant  adversary,  the  Duke  of  Austria  ;  mark 
his  manner  and  bearing,  Longsword  ;  aud  thou,  Nubian  let 
the  hound  have  full  view  of  him.  By  Heaven,  he  brings  his 
buffoons  along  with  him  ! n. 

In  fact,  whether  from  habit,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  to 
intimate  contempt  of  the  ceremonial  he  was  about  to  comply 
with,  Leopold  was  attended  by  his  spruchsprecher  and  his 
jester,  and,  as  he  advanced  towards  Richard,  he  whistled  in 
what  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  an  indifferent  manner, 
though  his  heavy  features  evinced  the  sullenness,  mixed  with 
fear,  with  which  a  truant  schoolboy  may  be  seen  to  approach 
his  master.  As  the  reluctant  dignitary  made,  with  discomposed 
and  sulky  look,  the  obeisance  required,  the  spruclispreclier 
shook  his  baton,  and  proclaimed,  like  a  herald,  that,  in 
what  he  was  now  doing,  the  Archduke  of  Austria  was  not 
to  be  held  derogating  from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  to  which  the  jester  answered  with  a  sonor- 
ous "  amen,"  which  provoked  much  laughter  among  the 
bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the  Nubian  and 
his  dog  ;  but  the  former  moved  not,  nor  did  the  latter  strain 
at  the  leash,  so  that  Richard  said  to  the  slave  with  some 
scorn,  "  Thy  success  in  this  enterprise,  my  sable  friend,  even 
though  thou  hast  brought  thy  hound's  sagacity  to  back  thine 
own,  will  not,  I  fear,  place  thee  high  in  the  rank  of  wizards, 
or  much  augment  thy  merits  towards  our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  lowly  obeisance. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  next 
passed  in  order  before  the  King  of  England.  That  powerful 
and  wily  baron,  to  make  the  greater  display  of  his  forces, 
had  divided  them  into  two  bodies.  At  the  head  of  the  first, 
consisting  of  his  vassals  and  followers,  and  levied  from  his 
Syrian  possessions,  came  his  brother  Enguerrand,  and  he 
himself  followed,  leading  on  a  gallant  band  of  twelve  hundred 
Stradiots,  a  kind  of  light  cavalry  raised  by  the  Venetians  in 
their  Dalmatian  possessions,  and  of  which  they  had  entrusted 
the  command  to  the  Marquis,  with  whom  the  republic  had 
many  bonds  of  connection.  These  Stradiots  were  clothed  in 
a  fashion  partly  European,  but  partaking  chiefly  of  the  East- 
ern fashion.  They  wore,  indeed,  short  hauberks,  but  had 
over  them  parti-colored  tunics  of  rich  stuffs,  with  large  wide 
pantaloons  and  half-boots.  On  their  heads  were  straight  up- 
right caps,  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  carried 
small  round  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  scimitars,  and  poniards. 
They  were  mounted  on  horses,  carefully  selected,  and  well- 
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maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  Venice  ;  their 
saddles  and  appointments  resembled  those  of  the  Turks,  and 
they  rode  in  the  same  manner,  with  short  stirrups  and  upon 
a  high  seat.  These  troops  were  of  great  use  in  skirmishing 
with  the  Arabs,  though  unable  to  engage  in  close  combat, 
like  the  iron-sheathed  men-at-arms  of  Western  and  Northern 

Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Conrade,  m  the  same  garb 
with  the  Stradiots,  but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he  seemed  to 
blaze  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  milk-white  plume  fastened 
in  his  cap  by  a  clasp  of  diamonds  seemed  tall  enough  to  sweep 
the  clouds.  The  noble  steed  which  he  reined  bounded  and 
caracoled,  and  displayed  his  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  troubled  a  less  admirable  horseman  than 
the  Marquis,  who  gracefully  ruled  him  with  the  one  hand, 
while  the  other  displayed  the  baton,  whose  predominancy 
over  the  ranks  which  he  led  seemed  equally  absolute.  Yet 
his  authority  over  the  Stradiots  was  more  in  show  than  in 
substance  ;  for  there  paced  beside  him,  on  an  ambling  palfrey 
of  soberest  mood,  a  little  old  man,  dressed  entirely  in  black, 
without  beard  or  mustachios,  and  having  an  appearance 
altogether  mean  and  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the 
blaze  of  splendor  around  him.  But  this  mean-looking  old 
man  was  one  of  those  deputies  whom  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment sent  into  camps  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  generals 
to  whom  the  leading  was  consigned,  and  to  maintain  that 
jealous  system  of  espial  and  control  which  had  long  distin- 
guished the  policy  of  the  republic. 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humor,  had  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  favor  with  him,  no  sooner  was 
come  within  his  ken  than  the  King  of  England  descended 
a  step  or  two  to  meet  him,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
"  Ha,  Lord  Marquis,  thou  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  Stradiots, 
and  thy  black  shadow  attending  thee  as  usual,  whether  the 
sun  shines  or  not !  May  not  one  ask  thee  whether  the  rule 
of  the  troops  remains  with  the  shadow  or  the  substance  V 

Conrade  was  commencing  his  reply  with  a  smile,  when 
Roswal,  the  noble  hound,  uttering  a  furious  and  savage  yell, 
sprung  forward.  The  Nubian,  at  the  same  time,  slipped 
the  leash,  and  the  hound,  rushing  on,  leaped  upon  Conrade's 
noble  charger,  and  seizing  the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  pulled 
him  down  from  the  saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling 
on  the  sand,  and  the  frightened  horse  fled  in  wild  career 
through  the  camp. 

"  Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quarry,  I  war- 
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rant  him/'  said  the  King  to  the  Nubian,  "  and  I  vow  to  St. 
George  he  is  a  stag  of  ten  tynes.  Pluck  the  dog  off,  lest  he 
throttle  him." 

The  Ethiopian  accordingly,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
disengaged  the  dog  from  Oonrade,  and  fastened  him  up,  still 
highly  excited  and  struggling  in  the  leash.  Meanwhile, 
many  crowded  to  the  spot,  especially  followers  of  Conrade 
and  officers  of  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw  their  leader 
lie  gazing  wildly  on  the  sky,  raised  him  up  amid  a  tumul- 
tuary cry  of  "  Out  the  slave  and  his  hound  to  pieces  ! " 

But  the  voice  of  Richard,  loud  and  sonorous,  was  heard 
clear  above  all  other  exclamations.  "He  dies  the  death 
who  injures  the  hound.  He  hath  but  done  his  duty,  after 
the  sagacity  witfe  which  God  and  nature  have  endowed  the 
brave  animal.  Stand  forward  for  a  false  traitor,  thou, 
Conrade  Marquis  of  Montserrat.     I  impeach  thee  of  treason." 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up,  and  Con- 
rade, vexation,  and  shame,  and  confusion  struggling  with 
passion  in  his  manner  and  voice,  exclaimed,  "  W  hat  means 
this  ?  With  what  am  I  charged  ?  Why  this  base  usage 
and  these  reproachful  terms  ?  Is  this  the  league  of  concord 
which  England  renewed  but  so  lately  ?  f 

"  Are  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  hares  or  deers 
in  the  eyes  of  King  Richard,  that  he  should  slip  hounds  on 
them?"  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  Grand  Master  of 

the  Templars.  „ 

"  It  must  be  some  singular  accident — some  ratal  mistake, 

said  Philip  of  France,  who  rode  up  at  the  same  moment. 
"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Archbishop   of 

Tvre 

"A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens,"  cried  Henry  of  Cham- 
pagne. "  It  were  well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  and  put  the  slave 
to  the  torture." 

"Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Richard,  as 
he  loves  his  own  life.  Conrade,  stand  forth,  if  thou  darest, 
and  deny  the  accusation  which  this  mute  animal  hath  m 
his  noble  instinct  brought  against  thee,  of  injury  done  to 
him  and  foul  scorn  to  England  ?" 

"  I  never  touched  the  banner,"  said  Conrade  hastily. 

*<  Thy  words  betray  thee,  Conrade  !"  said  Richard  ;  "for 
how  didst  thou  know,  save  from  conscious  guilt,  that  the 
question  is  concerning  the  banner  ?" 

*  Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  m  turmoil  on  that 
and  no  other  score  ?"  answered  Conrade  ;  "and  dost  thou 
impute  to  a  prince  and  an  ally  a  crime  which,  after  all,  was 
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probably  committed  by  some  paltry  felon  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  thread?  Or  wouldst  thou  not  impeach  a  confederate 
on  the  credit  of  a  dog  ?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  so  that 
Philip  of  France  interposed. 

"  Princes  and  nobles/'  he  said,  "you  speak  in  presence 
of  those  whose  swords  will  soon  be  at  the  throats  of  each 
other,  if  they  hear  their  leaders  at  such  terms  together. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  draw  olf,  each  his  own  troops, 
into  their  separate  quarters,  and  ourselves  meet  an  hour 
hence  in  the  pavilion  of  council,  to  take  some  order  in  this 
new  state  of  confusion." 

"Content/'  said  King  Richard,  "though  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  interrogated  that  caitiff  while  his  gay  doublet 
was  yet  bcmirched  with  sand.  But  the  pleasure  of  France 
shall  be  ours  in  this  matter." 

The  leaders  separated  as  was  proposed,  each  prince  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  his  own   forces;  and  then  was 
heard  on  all  sides  the  crying  of  war-cries,  and  the  sounding 
of  gathering  notes  upon  bugles  and  trumpets,  by  which  the 
different  stragglers  were  summoned  to  their  prince's  banner  ; 
and  the  troops  were  shortly  seen  in  motion,  each  taking 
different  routes  through  the  camp  to  their  own  quarters. 
But  although  any  immediate  act  of  violence  was  thus  pre- 
vented, yet  the  accident  which  had  taken  place  dwelt  on 
every  mind  ;  and  those  foreigners,   who  had  that  morning 
hailed  Richard  as  the  worthiest  to  lead  their  army,  now  re- 
sumed their  prejudices  againfct  his  pride  and  intolerance, 
while  the  English,  conceiving  the  honor  of  their  country 
connected  with  the  quarrel,   of  which   various  reports  had 
gone  about,  considered  the  natives  of  other  countries  jealous 
of  the  fame  of  England  and  her  king,  and  disposed  to  under- 
mine it  by  the  meanest  arts  of  intrigue.     Many  and  various 
were  the  rumors  spread  upon  the  occasion,  and  there  was  one 
which  averred  that  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been  much 
alarmed  by  the  tumult,  and  that  one  of  them  had  swooned. 
The  council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour.     Conrade 
had  in  the  meanwhile  laid   aside  his  dishonored  dress,  and 
with  it  the  shame  and  confusion  which,  in  spite  of  his  talents 
and  promptitude,  had  at  first  overwhelmed  him,  owing  to 
the  strangeness  of  the  accident  and  suddenness  of  the  accu- 
sation.     He  wai  now  robed  like  a  prince,   and   entered   the 
council-chamber  attended  by  the   Archduke  of  Ausl  ria,  the 
Grand   Matters  both  of  the  Temple  and  of . the  Order  oi Sto 
John,  and   several  other  potentates,    who    made  a  show   of 
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supporting  him  and  defending  his  cause,  chiefly  perhaps 
from  political  motives,  or  because  they  themselves  nourished 
a  personal  enmity  against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favor  of  Conrade  was  far  from 
influencing  the  King  of  England.  He  entered  the  council 
with  his  usual  indifference  of  manner,  and  in  the  same  dress 
in  which  he  had  just  alighted  from  horseback.  He  cast  a 
careless  and  somewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who 
had  with  studied  affectation  arranged  themselves  around 
Conrade,  as  if  owning  his  cause,  and  in  the  most  direct  terms 
charged  Conrade  of  Montserrat  with  having  stolen  the 
banner  of  England,  and  wounded  the  faithful  animal  who 
stood  in  its  defense. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  of  man  and  brute,  king  or  dog,  avouched 
his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

"  Brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  willingly  as- 
sumed the  character  of  moderator  of  the  assembly,  "this  is 
an  unusual  impeachment.  We  do  not  hear  you  avouch  your 
own  knowledge  of  this  matter,  farther  than  your  belief  rest- 
ing upon  the  demeanor  of  this  hound  towards  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat.  Surely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  prince 
should  bear  him  out  against  the  barking  of  a  cur  ?" 

"Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  "recollect  that  the 
Almighty,  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of  our 
pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a  nature 
noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend 
nor  foe,  remembers,  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and 
injury.  He  hath  a  share  of  man's  intelligence,  but  no  share 
of  man's  falsehood.  You  mav  bribe  a  soldier  to  slav  a  man 
with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to  take  life  by  false  accusation  ; 
but  you  cannot  make  a  hound  tear  his  benefactor  :  he  is  the 
friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly  incurs  his  enmity. 
Dress  yonder  Marquis  in  what  peacock-robes  you  will,  dis- 
guise his  appearance,  alter  his  complexion  with  drugs  and 
washes,  hide  him  amidst  an  hundred  men  ;  I  will  yet  pawn 
my  scepter  that  the  hound  detects  him,  and  expresses  his 
resentment,  as  you  have  this  day  beheld.  This  is  no  new 
incident,  although  a  strange  one.  Murderers  and  robbers 
have  been,  ere  now,  convicted,  and  suffered  death  under 
such  evidence,  and  men  have  said  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
in  it.  In  thine  own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  matter  was  tried  by  a  solemn  duel  betwixt  the 
man  and  the  dog,  as  appellant  and  defendant  in  a  challenge 
of  murder.     The  dog  was  victorious ;  the   man  was  pun- 
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ished,  and  the  crime  was  confessed.  Credit  me,  royal 
brother,  that  hidden  crimes  have  of  ten  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  testimony  even  of  inanimate  substances,  not  to  men- 
tion animals  far  inferior  in  instinctive  sagacity  to  the  dog, 
who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  our  race." 

"  Such  a  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal  brother,"  am 
swered  Philip,  "and  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  prede- 
cessors, to  whom  God  be  gracious.  But  it  was  in  the  olden 
time,  nor  can  we  hold  it  a  precedent  fitting  for  this  occasion. 
The  defendant  in  that  case  was  a  private  gentleman,  of  small 
rank  or  respect  ;  his  offensive  weapons  were  only  a  club,  his 
defensive  a  leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot  degrade  a  prince 
to  the  disgrace  of  using  such  rude  arms,  or  to  the  ignominy 
of  such  a  combat. "  , 

<<  I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King  Riciiard  : 
"  it  were  foul  play  to  hazard  the  good  hound's  life  against 
that  of  such  a  double-faced  traitor  as  this  Conrade  hath 
proved  himself.  But  there  lies  our  own  glove  ;  we  appeal 
him  to  the  combat  in  respect  of  the  evidence  we  brought 
forth  against  him.     A  king,  at  least,  is  more  than  the  mate 

of  a  marquis." 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seize  on  the  pledge  which 
Richard  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  King 
Philip  had  time  to  reply,  ere  the  Marquis  made  a  motion  to 
lift  the  glove. 

"  A  king."  said  he  of  France,  "is  as  much  more  than  a 
match  for*  the  Marquis  Conrade  as  a  dog  would  be  less. 
Royal  Richard,  this  cannot  be  permitted.  You  are  the 
leader  of  our  expedition— the  sword  and  buckler  of  Chris- 
tendom." 

"I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Venetian  prov- 
editore,  "  nntil  the  King  of  England  shall  have  repaid  the 
fifty  thousand  bezants  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  republic. 
It  is  enough  to  be  threatened  with  loss  of  our  debt,  should 
our  debtor  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  without  the  addi- 
tional risk  of  his  being  slain  in  brawls  amongst  Christians 
concerning  dogs  and  banners." 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  "protest  in  my  turn  against  my  royal  brother 
periling  his  life,  which  is  the  property  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, in  such  a  cause.  Here,  noble  brother,  receive  back 
your  glove,  and  think  only  as  if  the  wind  had  blown  it  from 
your  hand.  Mine  shall  lie  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son, 
though  with  the  bar  sinister  on  his  shield,  is  atleasta  match 
for  this  marmoset  of  a  marquis." 
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"  Princes  and  nobles/'  said  Conrade,  "  I  will  not  accept 
King  Richards  defiance.  He  hath  been  chosen  our  leader 
against  the  Saracens,  and  if  his  conscience  can  answer  the 
accusation  of  provoking  an  ally  to  the  field  on  a  quarrel  so 
frivolous,  mine,  at  least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  ac- 
cepting it.  But  touching  his  bastard  brother,  William  of 
Woodstock,  or  against  any  other  who  shall  adopt,  or  shall 
dare  to  stand  godfather  to,  this  most  false  charge,  I  will 
defy  my  honor  in  the  lists,  and  prove  whosoever  impeaches 
it  a  false  liar." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Monsterrat,"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  "hath  spoken  like  a  wise  and  moderate  gentleman; 
and  methinks  this  controversy  might,  without  dishonor  to 
any  party  end  at  this  point." 

"  Methinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  the  King  of  France, 
"  provided  King  Richard  will  recall  his  accusation,  as  made 
upon  over-slight  grounds." 

"  Philip  of  France,"  answered  Coeur-de-Lion,  "my  words 
shall  never  do  my  thoughts  so  much  injury.  I  have  charged 
yonder  Conrade  as  a  thief,  who,  under  cloud  of  night, 
stole  from  its  place  the  emblem  of  England's  dignity.  I  still 
believe  and  charge  him  to  be  such ;  and  when  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  combat,  doubt  not  that,  since  Conrade  de- 
clines to  meet  us  in  person,  I  will  find  a  champion  to  appear 
in  support  of  my  challenge  ;  for  thou,  William,  must  not 
thrust  thy  long  sword  into  this  quarrel  without  oui  special 
license." 

"  Since  my  rank  makes  me  arbiter  in  this  most  unhappy 
matter,"  said  Philip  of  France,  "  I  appoint  the  fifth  day 
from  hence  for  the  decision  thereof,  by  way  of  combat,  ac- 
cording to  knightly  usage — Kichard  King  of  England  to 
appear  by  his  champion  as  appellant,  and  Conrade  Marquis 
of  Montserrat  in  his  own  person  as  defendant.  Yet  I  own, 
I  know  not  where  to  find  neutral  ground  where  such  a  quarrel 
may  be  fought  out  ;  for  it  must  not  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  camp,  where  the  soldiers  would  make  faction  on  the 
different  sides." 

"  It  were  well,"  said  Richard,  "to  apply  to  the  generosity 
of  the  royal  Saladin,  since,  heathen  as  he  is,  I  have  never 
known  knight  more  fulfilled  of  nobleness,  or  to  whose  good 
faith  we  may  so  peremptorily  entrust  ourselves.  I  speak  thus 
for  those  who  may  be  doubtful  of  mishap ;  for  myself, 
wherever  I  see  my  foe,  I  make  that  spot  my  battle- 
ground." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Philijr  "  Ci  we  will  make  tins  matter  known 
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to  Saladin,  although  it  be  showing  to  an  enemy  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  discord  which  we  would  willingly  hide  from  even 
ourselves,  were  it  possible.  Meanwhile,  I  dismiss  this  as- 
sembly, and  charge  you  all,  as  Christian  men  and  noble 
knights,  that  ye  let  this  unhappy  feud  breed  no  farther 
brawling  in  the  camp,  but  regard  it  as  a  thing  solemnly  re- 
ferred to  the  judgment  of  God,  to  whom  each  of  you  should 
pray  that  He  will  dispose  of  victory  in  the  combat  according 
to  the  truth  of  the  quarrel ;  and  therewith  may  His  will  be 
done  ! " 

"Amen — amen  !"  was  answered  on  all  sides;  while  the 
Templar  whispered  the  Marquis,  "  Conrade,  wilt  thou  not 
add  a  petition  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  dog,  as 
the  Psalmist  hath  it  ?  * 

"  Peace,  thou I"  replied    the  Marquis;   "there  is  a 

revealing  demon  abroad,  which  may  report,  amongst  other 
tidings,  how  far  thou  dost  carry  the  motto  of  thy  order — 
Feriatur  leo." 

"  Thou  wilt  stand  the  brunt  of  challenge  ? "  said  the 
Templar. 

"  Doubt  me  not/'  said  Conrade.  "  I  will  not,  indeed,  have 
willingly  met  the  iron  arm  of  Richard  himself,  and  I  shame 
not  to  confess  that  I  rejoice  to  be  free  of  his  encounter.  But, 
from  his  bastard  brother  downward,  the  man  breathes  not  in 
his  ranks  whom  I  fear  to  meet." 

"  It  is  well  you  are  so  confident,"  continued  the  Templar; 
"and  in  that  case  the  fangs  of  yonder  hound  have  done  more 
to  dissolve  this  league  of  princes  than  either  thy  devices  or 
the  dagger  of  the  Charegite.  Seest  thou  how,  under  a  brow 
studiously  overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  the  satisfac- 
tion which  he  feels  at  the  prospect  of  release  from  the  alliance 
which  sat  so  heavy  on  him  ?  Mark  how  Henry  of  Champagne 
smiles  to  himself,  like  a  sparkling  goblet  of  his  own  wine  ; 
and  see  the  chuckling  delight  of  Austria,  who  thinks  his 
quarrel  is  about  to  be  avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble  of  his 
own.  Hush,  he  approaches.  A  most  grievous  chance,  most 
royal  Austria,  that  these  breaches  in  the  walls  of  our 
Zion f 

"  If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I 
would  it  were  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  each  were  safe  at  home! 
I  speak  this  in  confidence." 

"  But,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,   "  to  think  this 

disunion  should  be  made  by  the  hands  of  King  Richard,  for 

whose  pleasure  we  have  been  contented  to  endure  so  much, 

and  to  whom  we  have  been  as  submissive  as  slaves  to  a  master, 

17 
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in  hopes  that  he  would  use  his  valor  against  our  enemies, 
instead  of  exercising  it  upon  our  friends  ! " 

"I  see  not  that  he  is  so  much  more  valorous  than  others/' 
said  the  Archduke.  "I  believe,  had  the  noble  Marquis  met 
him  in  the  lists,  he  would  have  had  the  better  ;  for,  though 
the  islander  deals  heavy  blows  with  the  pole-ax,  he  is  not  so 
very  dexterous  with  the  lance.  I  should  have  cared  little  to 
have  met  him  myself  on  our  old  quarrel,  had  the  weal  of 
Christendom  permitted  to  sovereign  princes  to  breathe  them- 
selves in  the  lists.  And  if  thou  desirest  it,  noble  Marquis,  I 
will  myself  be  your  godfather  in  this  combat. " 

"  And  I  also/'  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent,  noble 
sirs/'  said  the  Duke,  "and  we'll  speak  of  this  business  over 
some  right  Nierenstein." 

They  entered  together  accordingly. 

"  What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks  together  ?" 
said  Jonas  Schwanker  to  his  companion,  the  spr\iclispreclier> 
who  had  used  the  freedom  to  press  nigh  to  his  master  when 
the  council  was  dismissed,  while  the  jester  waited  at  a  more 
respectful  distance. 

"  Servant  of  folly,"  said  the  spruchspredier,  "  moderate 
thy  curiosity  ;  it  beseems  not  that  I  should  tell  to  thee  the 
counsels  of  our  master." 

"  Man  of  wisdom,  you  mistake,"  answered  Jonas  :  u  we 
are  both  the  constant  attendants  on  our  patron,  and  it  con- 
cerns us  alike  to  know  whether  thou  or  I — wisdom  or  folly — 
have  the  deeper  interest  in  him." 

"  He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  the  spruchsprecher, 
"and  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  he  was  aweary  of  these  wars, 
and  would  be  glad  he  was  safe  at  home." 

ft  That  is  a  drawn  cast,  and  counts  for  nothing  in  the 
game,"  said  the  jester  ;  "it  was  most  wise  to  think  thus,  but 
great  folly  to  tell  it  to  others.     Proceed." 

"Ha,  hem  !"  said  the  spruchsprecher  ;  "he  next  said  to 
them,  that  Richard  was  not  more  valorous  than  others,  or 
over-dexterous  in  the  tilt-yard." 

"  Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker  ;  "  this  was  egre- 
gious folly.     What  next  ?" 

"Nay,  I  am  something  oblivious,"  replied  the  man  of  wis- 
dom ;  "he  invited  them  to  a  goblet  of  Nierenstein.'2 

"  That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas,  "thou 
may'st  mark  it  to  thy  credit  in  the  meantime  ;  but  an  he 
drink  too  much,  as  is  most  likely,  I  will  have  it  pass  to  mine. 
Anything  more  ?  " 
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"Nothing  worth  memory,"  answered  the  orator,  "only  he 
wished  he  had  taken  the  occasion  to  meet  Richard  in  the 
lists.'1  .    . 

"  Out  upon  it— out  upon  it  !  "  said  Jonas  ;  "  tins  is  such 
dotage  of  folly,  that  I  am  wellhigh  ashamed  of  winning  the 
game  by  it.  "  Nevertheless,  fool  as  he  is,  we  will  follow  him, 
most  sage  spruchsprecher,  and  have  our  share  of  the  wine  of 
Nierenstein." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  thou,  too,  shalt  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  love,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more. 

Montrose's  Lines* 

When"  King  Richard  returned  to  his  tent,  he  commanded 
the  Nubian  to  be  brought  before  him.  He  entered  with  his 
usual  ceremonial  reverence,  and,  having  prostrated  himself, 
remained  standing  before  the  King,  in  the  attitude  of  a  slave 
awaiting  the  orders  of  his  master.  It  was  perhaps  well  for 
him  that  the  preservation  of  his  character  required  his  eyes 
to  be  fixed  on  the  ground,  since  the  keen  glance  with  which 
Richard  for  some  time  surveyed  him  in  silence  would,  if 
fully  encountered,  have  been  difficult  to  sustain. 

"Thou  canst  well  of  woodcraft,"  said  the  King,  after  a 
pause,  "and  hast  started  thy  game  and  brought  him  to  bay 
as  ably  as  if  Tristrem  f  himself  had  taught  thee.  But  this  is 
not  all  :  he  must  be  brought  down  at  force.  I  myself  would 
have  liked  to  have  leveled  my  hunting  spear  at  him.  There 
are,  it  seems,  respects  which  prevent  this.  Thou  art  about 
to  return  to  the  camp  of  Soldan,  bearing  a  letter,  requiring 
of  his  courtesy  to  appoint  neutral  ground  for  the  deed  of 
chivalry,  and,  should  it  consist  with  his  pleasure,  to  concur 
with  us  in  witnessing  it.  Now,  speak  conjecturally,  we 
think  thou  might'st  find  in  that  camp  some  cavalier  who, 
for  the  love  of  truth  and  his  own  augmentation  of  honor, 
will  do  battle  with  this  same  traitor  of  Monserrat  ?  " 

The  Nubian  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  King 
with  a  look  of  eager  ardor  ;  .then  raised  them  to  Heaven  with 
such  solemn  gratitude,  that  the  water  soon  glistened  in  them  ; 
then  bent  his  head,  as  affirming  what  Richard  desired,  and 
resumed  his  usual  posture  of  submissive  attention. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  King;  "and  I  see  thy  desire  to 
oblige  me  in  this  matter.  And  herein,  I  must  needs  say, 
lies  the  excellence  of  such  a  servant  as  thou,  who  hast  not 
speech  either  to  debate  our  purpose  or  to  require  explanation 
of  what  we  have  determined.     An  English  serving-man  in 

*  See  Note  9.  f  See  Sir  Tristrem.    Note  10. 
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thy  place,  had  given  me  his  dogged  advice  to  trust  the  com- 
bat with  some  good  lance  of  my  household,  who,  from  my 
brother  Longsword  downwards,  are  all  on  fire  to  do  battle  in 
my  cause  ;  and  a  chattering  Frenchman  had  made  a  thou- 
sand attempts  to  discover  wherefore  I  look  for  a  champion 
from  the  camp  of  the  infidels.  But  thou,  my  silent  agent, 
canst  do  my  errand  without  questioning  or  comprehending 
it  :  with  thee  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

A  bend  of  the  body,  and  a  genuflection,  were  the  appro- 
priate answer  of  the  Ethiopian  to  these  observations. 

"  And  now  to  another  point/' said  the  King,  and  speaking 
suddenly  and  rapidly.     "Have  you  yet  seen  Edith  Planta- 

genet ?  * 

The  mute  looked  up  as  in  the  act  of  being  about  to 
speak— nay,  his  lips  had  begun  to  utter  a  distinct  negative- 
when  the  abortive  attempt  died  away  in  the  imperfect  mur- 
murs of  the  dumb. 

"  Why',  lo  you  there  ! "  said  the  King,  ff  The  very  sound 
of  the  name  of  a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty  so  surpassing  as 
that  of  our  lovely  cousin,  seems  to  have  power  enough  well- 
nigh  to  make  the  dumb  speak  !  What  miracles  then  might 
her  eye  work  upon  such  a  subject !  I  will  make  the  experi- 
ment, friend  slave.  Thou  shalt  see  this  choice  beauty  of  our 
court,  and  do  the  errand  of  the  princely  Soldan." 

Again1  a  joyful  glance,  again  a  genuflection;  but,  as  he 
arose,  the  King  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and 
proceeded  with  stern  gravity  thus:  "  Let  me  in  one  thing 
warn  you,  my  sable  envoy.  Even  if  thou  shouldst  feel  that 
the  kindly  influence  of  her  whom  thou  art  soon  to  behold 
should  loosen  the  bonds  of  thy  tongue,  presently  imprisoned, 
as  the  good  Soldan  expresses  it,  within  the  ivory  walls  of  its 
castle,  beware  how  thou  changest  thy  taciturn  character,  or 
speakest  a  word  in  her  presence,  even  if  thy  powers  of  utter- 
ance were  to  be  miraculously  restored.  Believe  me,  that  I 
should  have  thy  tongue  extracted  by  the  roots,  and  its  ivory 
palace,  that  is,  I  presume,  its  range  of  teeth  drawn  out  one 
by  one.     AVherefore,  be  wise  and  silent  still." 

"  The  Nubian,  so  soon  as  the  King  had  removed  his  heavy 
grasp  from  his  shoulder,  bent  his  head,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  lips,  in  token  of  silent  obedience. 

But  Richard  again  laid  his  hand  on  him  more  gently,  and 
added,  "This  behest  we  lay  on  thee  as  on  a  slave.  Wert 
thou  knight  and  gentleman,  we  would  require  thine  honor 
in  pledge  of  thy  silence,  which  is  one  especial  condition  of 
our  present  trust." 
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The  Ethiopian  raised  his  body  proudly,  looked  full  at  the 
King,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  his  heart. 

Richard  then  summoned  his  chamberlain. 

"Go,  Neville,"  he  said,  "with  this  slave,  to  the  tent  of 
our  royal  consort,  and  say  it  is  our  pleasure  that  he  have 
an  audience — a  private  audience — of  our  cousin  Edith. 
He  is  charged  with  a  commission  to  her.  Thou  canst  show 
him  the  way  also,  in  case  he  requires  thy  guidance,  though 
thou  may's t  have  observed  it  is  wonderful  how  familiar  he 
already  seems  to  be  with  the  purlieus  of  our  camp.  And 
thou,  too,  friend  Ethiop,"  the  King  continued,  "what  thou 
dost,  do  quickly,  and  return  hither  within  the  half-hour." 

"  I  stand  discovered,"  thought  the  seeming  Nubian,  as, 
with  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms,  he  followed  the  hasty 
stride  of  Neville  towards  the  tent  of  Queen  Berengaria — "  I 
stand  undoubtedly  discovered  and  unfolded  to  King  Richard  ; 
yet  I  cannot  perceive  that  his  resentment  is  hot  against  me. 
If  I  understand  his  words,  and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
interpret them,  he  gives  me  a  noble  chance  of  redeeming  my 
honor  upon  the  crest  of  this  false  marquis,  whose  guilt  I 
read  in  his  craven  eye  and  quivering  lip,  when  the  charge  was 
made  against  him.  Roswal,  faithfully  hast  thou  served  thy 
master,  and  most  dearly  shall  thy  wrong  be  avenged  !  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  my  present  permission  to  look  upon 
her  whom  I  had  despaired  ever  to  see  again  ?  And  why  or 
how  can  the  royal  Plantagenet  consent  that  I  should  see  his  di- 
vine kinswoman,  either  as  the  messenger  of  the  heathen 
Saladin  or  as  the  guilty  exile  whom  he  so  lately  expelled 
from  his  camp,  his  audacious  avowal  of  the  affection  which 
is  his  pride  being  the  greatest  enhancement  of  his  guilt  ? 
That  Richard  should  consent  to  her  receiving  a  letter  from 
an  infidel  lover,  [and]  by  the  hands  of  one  of  such  dispro- 
portioned  rank,  are  either  of  them  circumstances  equally  in- 
credible, and,  at  the  same  time,  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
But  Richard,  when  unmoved  by  his  heady  passions,  is  liberal, 
generous,  and  truly  noble,  and  as  such  I  will  deal  with  him, 
and  act  according  to  his  instructions,  direct  or  implied, 
seeking  to  know  no  more  than  may  gradually  unfold  itself 
without  my  officious  inquiry.  To  him  who  has  given  me  so 
brave  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  my  tarnished  honor  I  owe 
acquiescence  and  obedience,  and,  painful  as  it  may  be,  the 
debt  shall  be  paid.  And  yet  " — thus  the  proud  swelling  of 
his  heart  farther  suggested — "  Cceur-de-Lion,  as  he  is  called, 
might  have  measured  the  feelings  of  others  by  his  own.  I 
urge  an  address  to  his  kinswoman  !    I}  who  never  spoke  word 
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to  her  when  I  took  a  royal  prize  from  her  hand,  when  I  was 
accounted  not  the  lowest  in  feats  of  chivalry  among  the 
defenders  of  the  Cross  !  /  approach  her  when  in  a  base  dis- 
guise, and  in  a  servile  habit,  and,  alas  !  when  my  actual 
condition  is  that  of  a  slave,  with  a  spot  of  dishonor  on  that 
which  was  once  my  shield  !  /do  this!  lie  little  knows  me. 
Yet  I  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  which  may  make  us  all 
better  acquainted  with  each  other." 

As  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they  paused  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Queen's  pavilion. 

They  were  of  course  admitted  by  the  guards,  and  Neville, 
leaving  the  Nubian  in  a  small  apartment  or  ante-chamber, 
which  was  but  too  well  remembered  by  him,  passed  into  that 
which  was  used  as  the  Queen's  presence-chamber.  He  com- 
municated his  royal  master's  pleasure  in  a  low  and  respectful 
tone  of  voice,  very  different  from  the  bluntness  of  Thomas 
de  Vaux,  to  whom  Richard  was  everything,  and  rest  of  the 
court,  including  Berengaria  herself,  was  nothing.  A  burst 
of  laughter  followed  the  communication  of  his  errand. 

"  And  what  like  is  the  Nubian  slave,  who  comes  ambassa- 
dor on  such  an  errand  from  the  Soldan — a  negro,  De  Neville, 
is  he  not  ?"  said  a  female  voice,  easily  recognized  for  that 
of  Berengaria.  "  A  negro,  is  he  not,  De  Neville,  with  black 
skin,  a  head  curled  like  a  ram's,  a  flat  nose,  and  blubber  lips 
— ha,  worthy  Sir  Henry  ?." 

"  Let  not  your  Grace  forget  the  shin-bones,"  said  another 
voice,  "bent  outwards  like  the  edge  of  a  Saracen  scimitar." 

"  Kather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cupid,  since  he  comes  upon  a 
lover's  errand,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Gentle  Neville,  thou  art 
ever  prompt  to  pleasure  us  poor  women,  who  have  so  little 
to  pass  away  our  idle  moments.  We  must  see  this  messenger 
of  love.  Turks  and  Moors  have  I  seen  many,  but  negro 
never." 

' '  I  am  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  commands,  so  you  will 
bear  rne  out  with  my  sovereign  for  doing  so,"  answered  the 
debonair  knight.  "  Yet,  let  me  assure  your  Grace,  you  will 
see  somewhat  different  from  what  you  expect." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  uglier  yet  than  our  imaginations 
can  fancy,  yet  the  chosen  love-messenger  of  this  gallant 
Soldan  ! " 

"  Gracious  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  "may  I  im- 
plore you  would  permit  the  good  knight  to  carry  this  mes- 
senger straight  to  the  Lady  Edith,  to  whom  his  credentials 
are  addressed  ?  We  have  already  escaped  hardly  for  such  a 
frolic." 
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"  Escaped  !  "  repeated  the  Queen,  scornfully.  "  Yet  thou 
mayst  be  right,  Calista,  in  thy  caution  ;  let  this  Nubian,  as 
thou  callest  him,  first  do  his  errand  to  our  cousin.  Besides, 
he  is  mute  too,  is  he  not  ?r? 

"  He  is,  gracious  madam/'  answered  the  knight. 

if  Royal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies,"  said  Berenearia, 
"  attended  by  those  before  whom  they  may  say  anything,  yet 
who  can  report  nothing  ;  whereas  in  our  camp,  as  the  prelate 
of  St.  Jude's  is  won't  to  say,  a  bird  of  the  air  will  carry  the 
matter." 

"  Because,"  said  De  Neville,  "yon*  Grace  forgets  that  you 
speak  within  canvass  walls." 

The  voices  sunk  on  this  observation,  and,  after  a  little 
whispering,  the  English  knight  again  returned  to  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  made  him  a  sign  to  follow.  He  did  so,  and  Neville 
conducted  him  to  a  pavilion,  pitched  somewhat  apart  from 
that  of  the  Queen,  for  the  accommodation,  it  seemed,  of  the 
Lady  Edith  and  her  attendants.  One  of  her  Coptic  maidens 
received  the  message  communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
and,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  the  Nubian  was 
ushered  into  Edith's  presence,  while  Neville  was  left  on  the 
outside  of  the  tent.  The  slave  who  introduced  him  with- 
drew on  a  signal  from  her  mistress,  and  it  was  with  humilia- 
tion, not  of  the  posture  only  but  of  the  very  inmost  soul,  that 
the  unfortunate  knight,  thus  strangely  disguised,  threw  him- 
self on  one  knee,  with  looks  bent  on  the  ground,  and  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom,  like  a  criminal  who  expects  his  doom. 
Edith  was  clad  in  the  same  manner  as  when  she  received 
King  Richard,  her  long  transparent  dark  veil  hanging  around 
her  like  the  shade  of  a  summer  night  on  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, disguising  and  rendering  obscure  the  beauties  which 
it  could  not  hide.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  silver  lamp,  fed 
with  some  aromatic  spirit,  which  burned  with  unusual  bright- 
ness. 

When  Edith  came  within  a  step  of  the  kneeling  and  mo- 
tionless slave,  she  held  the  light  towards  his  face,  as  if  to 
peruse  his  features  more  attentively,  then  turned  from  him, 
and  placed  her  lamp  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  of  his  face  in 
profile  upon  the  curtain  which  hung  beside.  She  at  length 
spoke  in  a  voice  composed,  yet  deeply  sorrowful. 

f  Is  it  you  ?  Is  it  indeed  you,  brave  Knight  of  the 
Leopard — gallant  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland — is  it, indeed 
you — thus  servilely  disguised — thus  surrounded  by  an 
hundred  dangers  ?  " 

At  hearing  the  tones  of  his  lady's  voice  thus  unexpectedly 
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addressed  to  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  compassion  approaching 
to  tenderness,  a  corresponding  reply  rushed  to  the  knight's 
lips,  and  scarce  could  Richard's  commands,  and  his  own 
promised  silence,  prevent  his  answering,  that  the  sight  he 
saw,  the  sounds  he  just  heard,  were  sufficient  to  recompense 
the  slavery  of  a  life,  and  dangers  which  threatened  that  life 
everv  hour.  He  did  recollect  himself,  however,  and  a  deep 
and  impassioned  sigh  was  his  only  reply  to  the  high-born 
Edith's  question. 

"  I  see — I  know  I  have  guessed  right/'  continued  Edith. 
"  I  marked  you  from  your  first  appearance  near  the  plat- 
form on  Avhich  I  stood  with  the  Queen.  I  knew,  too,  your 
valiant  hound.  She  is  no  true  lady,  and  is  unworthy  of  the 
service  of  such  a  knight  as  thou  art,  from  whom  disguises 
of  dress  or  hue  could  conceal  a  faithful  servant.  Speak, 
then,  without  fear,  to  Edith  Plantagenet.  She  knows  how 
to  grace  in  adversity  the  good  knight  who  served,  honored, 
and  did  deeds  of  arms  in  her  name  when  fortune  befriended 
him.  Still  silent  !  Is  it  fear  or  shame  that  keeps  thee  so  ? 
Fear  should  be  unknown  to  thee  ;  and  for  shame,  let  it  re- 
main with  those  who  have  wronged  thee." 

The  knight,  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  play  the  mute 
in  an  interview  so  interesting,  could  only  express  his  morti- 
fication by  sighing  deeply,  and  laying  his  finger  upon  his  lips. 
Edith  stepped  back  as  if  somewhat  displeased. 

"What  !"  she  said,  "the  Asiatic  mute  in  very  deed,  as 
well  as  in  attire  ?  This  I  looked  not  for.  Or  thou  may'st 
scorn  me,  perhaps,  for  thus  boldly  acknowledging  that  I 
have  needfully  observed  the  homage  thou  hast  paid  me  ? 
Hold  no  unworthy  thoughts  of  Edith  on  that  account. 
She  knows  well  the  bounds  which  reserve  and  modesty  pre- 
scribe to  high-born  maidens,  and  she  knows  when  and  how 
far  they  should  give  place  to  gratitude — to  a  sincere  desire 
that  it  were  in  her  power  to  repay  services  and  repair  injuries 
arising  from  the  devotion  which  a  good  knight  bore  towards 
her.  Why  fold  thy  hands  together,  and  wring  them  with 
so  much  passion  ?  Can  it  be,"  she  added,  shrinking  back 
at  the  idea,  i(  that  their  cruelty  has  actually  deprived  thee 
of  speech  ?  Thou  shakest  thy  head.  Be  it  a  spell,  be  it 
obstinacy,  I  question  thee  no  farther,  but  leave  thee  to  do 
thine  errand  after  thine  own  fashion.     I  also  can  be  mute." 

The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at  once  lament- 
ing  his  own  condition  and  deprecating  her  displeasure,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  presented  to  her,  wrapped,  as  usual,  in 
fine  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  the  letter  of  the  Soldan.     She 
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took  it,  surveyed  it  carelessly,  then  laid  it  aside,  and  bend- 
ing her  eyes  once  more  on  the  knight,  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Not  even  a  word  to  do  thine  errand  to  me  ?  " 

He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  to  intimate 
the  pain  which  he  felt  at  being  unable  to  obey  her  ;  but  she 
turned  from  him  in  anger. 

"  Begone  ! "  she  said.  "I  have  spoken  enough — too 
much — to  one  who  will  not  waste  on  me  a  word  in  reply. 
Begone  !  and  say,  if  I  have  wronged  thee,  I  have  done  pen- 
ance ;  for  if  I  have  been  the  unhappy  means  of  dragging 
thee  down  from  a  station  of  honor,  I  have,  in  this  interview, 
forgotten  my  own  worth  and  lowered  myself  in  thy  eyes  and 
in  my  own." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  deeply 
agitated.  Sir  Kenneth  would  have  approached,  but  she 
waved  him  back. 

"  Stand  off  !  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  suited  to  its 
new  station  ?  Aught  less  dull  and  fearful  than  a  slavish 
mute  had  spoken  a  word  of  gratitude,  were  it  but  to  recon- 
cile me  to  my  own  degradation.    Why  pause  you  ?    Begone  !  " 

The  disguised  knight  almost  involuntarily  looked  towards 
the  letter  as  an  apology  for  protracting  his  stay.  She 
snatched  it  up,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  irony  and  contempt,  "  I 
had  forgotten — the  dutiful  slave  waits  an  answer  to  his  mes- 
sage.    How's  this — from  the  Soldan  ! " 

She  hastily  ran  over  the  contents,  which  were  expressed 
both  in  Arabic  and  French,  and  when  she  had  done,  she 
laughed  in  bitter  anger. 

"Now  this  passes  imagination,"  she  said  :  "  no  jongleur 
can  show  so  deft  a  transmutation.  His  legerdemain  can 
transform  zechius  and  bezants  into  doits  and  maravedies  ; 
but  can  his  art  convert  a  Christian  knight,  ever  esteemed 
among  the  bravest  of  the  Holy  Crusade,  into  the  dust-kissing 
slave  of  a  heathen  Soldan — the  bearer  of  a  paynim's  insolent 
proposals  to  a  Christian  maiden — nay,  forgetting  the  laws  of 
honorable  chivalry,  as  well  as  of  religion  ?  But  it  avails  not 
talking  to  the  willing  slave  of  a  heathen  hound.  Tell  your 
master,  when  his  scourge  shall  have  found  thee  a  tongue, 
that  which  thou  hast  seen  me  do."  So  saying,  she  threw 
the  Soldan's  letter  on  the  ground,  and  placed  her  foot  upon 
it.  "And  say  to  him,  that  Edith  Plantagenet  scorns  the 
homage  of  an  unchristened  pagan." 

With  these  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from  the  knight, 
when,  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  bitter  agony,  he  ventured  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  her  robe  and  oppose  her  departure. 
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Heardst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave  ?  "  she  said, 
turning  short  round  on  him,  and  speaking  with  emphasis  : 
"  tell  the  heathen  Soldan,  thy  master,  that  I  scorn  his  suit 
as  much  as  I  despise  the  prostration  of  a  worthless  renegade 
to  religion  and  chivalry — to  God  and  to  his  lady  ! " 

So  saying,  she  burst  from  him,  tore  her  garment  from  his 
grasp,  and  left  the  tent. 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoned  him 
from  without.  Exhausted  and  stupefied  by  the  distress  he 
had  undergone  during  this  interview,  from  which  he  could 
only  have  extricated  himself  by  breach  of  the  engagement 
which  he  had  formed  with  King  Richard,  the  unfortunate 
knight  staggered  rather  than  walked  after  the  English  baron, 
till  they  reached  the  royal  pavilion,  before  which  a  party  of 
horsemen  had  just  dismounted.  There  was  light  and  motion 
within  the  tent,  and  when  Neville  entered  with  his  disguised 
attendant,  they  found  the  King,  with  several  of  his  nobility, 
engaged  in  welcoming  those  who  were  newly  arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall  ! 
I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain  ; 
For  time  may  happier  hours  recall, 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead  ; 
Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er, 
And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must  tread, 
"When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more. 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death, 
She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame, 
And,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth, 
She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name."* 

Ballad, 

The  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Richard  was  heard  in  joyous 
gratulation. 

"Thomas  deVaux  ! — stout  Tom  of  the  Gills  !  by  the  head 
of  King  Henry,  thou  art  welcome  to  me  as  ever  was  flask  of 
wine  to  a  jolly  toper  !  I  should  scarce  have  known  how  to 
order  my  battle  array,  unless  I  had  thy  bulky  form  in  mine 
eye  as  a  landmark  to  form  my  ranks  upon.  We  shall  have 
blows  anon,  Thomas,  if  the  saints  be  gracious  to  us  ;  and  had 
we  fought  in  thine  absence,  I  would  have  looked  to  hear  of 
thy  being  found  hanging  upon  an  elder-tree." 

"  I  should  have  borne  my  disappointment  with  more 
Christian  patience,  I  trust/'  said  Thomas  de  \raux,  "  than 
to  have  died  the  death  of  an  apostate.  But  I  thank  your 
Grace  for  my  welcome,  which  is  more  generous,  as  it  respects 
a  banquet  of  blows,  of  which  saving  your  pleasure,  you  are 
ever  too  apt  to  engross  the  larger  share  :  but  here  have  I 
brought  one  to  whom  your  Grace  will,  I  know,  give  a  yet 
warmer  welcome." 

The  person  who  now  stepped  forward  to  make  obeisance 
to  Richard  was  a  young  man  of  low  stature  and  slight  form. 
His  dress  was  as  modest  as  his  figure  was  unimpressive  ;  but 

*  The  last  four  lines  of  this  Ballad  are  by  the  Author  himself,  and 
the  previous  lines  from  "  The  Song  of  Genius,"  by  Helen  D'Arcy 
Cranstoun,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  (Laing) . 
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he  bore  on  his  bonnet  a  gold  buckle,  with  a  gem  the  luster 
of  which  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye 
which  the  bonnet  shaded.  Jt  was  the  only  striking  feature 
in  his  countenance  ;  but  when  once  noticed,  it  ever  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  spectator.  About  his  neck  there 
hung  in  a  scarf  of  skyblue  silk  a  "  wrest/'  as  it  is  called — 
that  is,  the  key  with  which  a  harp  is  tuned,  and  which  was 
of  solid  gold." 

This  personage  would  have  kneeled  reverently  to  Richard, 
but  the  monarch  raised  him  in  joyful  haste,  pressed  him  to 
his  bosom  warmly,  and  kissed  him  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

"  Blondel  de  Nesle  !"  he  exclaimed  joyfully  ;  "  welcome 
from  Cyprus,  my  king  of  minstrels  ! — welcome  to  the  King 
of  England,  who  rates  not  his  own  dignity  more  highly  than 
he 'does  thine.  I  have  been  rick,  man,  and,  by  my  soul,  I 
believe  it  was  for  lack  of  thee  ;  for,  were  I  half-way  to  the 
gate  of  Heaven,  methinks  thy  strains  could  call  me  back. 
And  what  news,  my  gentle  master,  from  the  land  of  the  lyre  ? 
Anything  fresh  from  the  foouveurs  of  Provence — anything 
from  the  minstrels  of  merry  Normandy — above  all  hast  thou 
thyself  been  busy  ?  But  I  need  not  ask  thee — thou  canst 
not  be  idle,  if  thou  wouldst :  thy  noble  qualities  are  like  a 
Jin-  burning  within,  and  compel  thee  to  pour  thyself  out  in 
music  and  song." 

"  Something  I  have  learned,  and  something  I  have  done, 
noble  king,"  answered  the  celebrated  Blondel,  with  a  retir- 
ing modesty  which  all  Richard's  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
his  skill  had  been  unable  to  banish. 

"  We  will  hear  thee,  man — we  will  hear  thee  instantly," 
said  the  King  ;  then  touching  BlondeFs  shoulder  kindly,  he 
added,  "  That  is,  if  thou  art  not  fatigued  with  thy  journey  ; 
for  I  would  sooner  ride  my  best  horse  to  death  than  injure  a 
note  of  thy  voice." 

f*  My  voice  is,  as  ever,  at  the  service  of  my  royal  patron," 
said  Blondel  ;  t4  but  your  Majesty."  he  added,  looking  at 
some  papers  on  the  table,  "  seems  more  importantly  engaged, 
and  the  hour  waxes  late." 

"Not  a  whit,  man — not  a  whit,  my  dearest  Blondel.  I 
did  but  sketch  an  array  of  battle  against  the  Saracens — a 
thing  of  a  moment,  almost  as  soon  done  as  the  routing  of 
them.* 

"Methinks,  however,"  said  Thomas  de  Yaux,  "it  were 
not  unfit  to  impure  what  soldiers  your  Grace  halh  to  array. 
I  bring  reports  on  that  subject  from  Ascalon." 

"  Thou   art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King — "  a  very 
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mule  for  dulness  and  obstinacy.  Come,  nobles — a  hall — a 
hall  ! — range  ye  around  him.  Give  Blondel  the  tabouret. 
Where  is  his  harp-bearer  ?  or,  soft — lend  him  my  harp,  his 
own  may  be  damaged  by  the  journey." 

"  I  would  your  Grace  would  take  my  report/'  said  Thomas 
de  Vaux,  u  I  have  ridden  far,  and  have  more  list  to  my  bed 
than  to  have  my  ears  tickled." 

"  Thy  ears  tickled  ! "  said  the  King  ;  "  that  must  be  with 
a  woodcock's  feather,  and  not  with  sweet  sounds.  Hark 
thee,  Thomas,  do  thine  ears  know  the  singing  of  Blondel 
from  the  braying  of  an  ass  ?  " 

"In  faith,  my  liege,"  replied  Thomas,  *'.  I  cannot  well  say  ; 
but,  setting  Blondel  out  of  the  question,  who  is  a  born  gen- 
tleman, and  doubtless  of  high  acquirements,  I  shall  never, 
for  the  sake  of  your  Grace's  question,  look  on  a  minstrel  but 
I  shall  think  upon  an  ass." 

"And  might  not  your  manners,"  said  Richard,  "have  ex- 
cepted me,  who  am  a  gentleman  born  as  well  as  Blondel,  and, 
like  him,  a  guild-brother  of  the  joycuse  science  ?" 

"  Your  Grace  should  remember,"  said  De  Vaux,  smiling, 
"  that  'tis  useless  asking  for  manners  from  a  mule." 

"  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  an  ill-condi- 
tioned animal  thou  art.  But  come  hither,  master  mule,  and 
be  unloaded,  that  thou  mayest  get  thee  to  thy  litter,  without 
any  music  being  wasted  on  thee.  Meantime,  do  thou,  good 
brother  of  Salisbury,  go  to  our  consort's  tent,  and  tell  her 
that  Blondel  has  arrived,  with  his  budget  fraught  with  the 
newest  minstrelsy.  Bid  her  come  hither  instantly,  and  do 
thou  escort  her,  and  see  that  our  cousin,  Edith  Plantagenet, 
remain  not  behind." 

His  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian,  with  that 
expression  of  doubtful  meaning  which  his  countenance  usually 
displayed  when  he  looked  at  him. 

"Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned?  Stand 
up,  slave,  behind  the  back  of  De  Neville,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
presently  sounds  which  will  make  thee  bless  God  that  He 
afflicted  thee  rather  with  dumbness  than  deafness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  company  towards 
De  Vaux,  and  plunged  instantly  into  the  military  details 
which  that  baron  laid  before  him. 

About  the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  had  finished  his 
audience,  a  messenger  announced  that  the  Queen  and  her 
attendants  were  approaching  the  royal  tent.  "  A  flask  of 
wine,  ho  ! "  said  the  King —  "  of  old  King  Isaac's  long-saved 
Cyprus,  which  we  won  when  we  stormed  Famagosta ;  fill  to 
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the  stout  Lord  of  Gilsland,  gentles — a  more  careful  and  faith- 
ful servant  never  had  any  prince. " 

"  I  am  glad/'  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  that  your  Grace 
finds  the  mule  a  useful  slave,  though  his  voice  be  less  musical 
than  horse-hair  or  wire." 

"  What,  thou  canst  not  yet  digest  that  quip  of  the  mule  ?" 
said  Richard.  "  Wash  it  down  with  a  brimming  flagon, 
man,  or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it.  Why,  so — well  pulled  ! 
And  now  I  will  tell  thee,  thou  art  a  soldier  as  well  as  I,  and 
we  must  brook  each  other's  jests  in  the  hall,  as  each  other's 
blows  in  the  tourney,  and  love  each  other  the  harder  we  hit. 
By  my  faith,  if  thou  didst  not  hit  me  as  hard  as  I  did  thee 
in  our  late  encounter,  thou  gavest  all  thy  wit  to  the  thrust. 
But  here  lies  the  difference  betwixt  thee  and  Blondel.  Thou 
art  but  my  comrade — I  might  say  my  pupil — in  the  art  of 
war  ;  Blondel  is  my  master  in  the  science  of  minstrelsy 
and  music.  To  thee  I  permit  the  freedom  of  intimacy  ;  to 
him  I  must  do  reverence,  as  to  my  superior  in  his  art. 
Come,  man,  be  not  peevish,  but  remain  and  hear  our  glee." 

"  To  see  your  Majesty  in  such  cheerful  mood/'  said  the 
Lord  of  Gilsland,  "by  my  faith,  I  could  remain  till  Blondel 
had  achieved  the  great  romance  of  King  Arthur,  which  lasts 
for  three  days." 

"  We  will  not  tax  your  patience  so  deeply,"  said  the  King. 
"But  see,  yonder  glare  of  torches  without  shows  that  our 
consort  approaches.  Away  to  receive  her,  man,  and  win 
thyself  grace  in  the  brightest  eyes  of  Christendom.  Nay, 
never  stop  to  adjust  thy  cloak.  See,  thou  hast  let  Neville 
come  between  the  wind  and  the  sails  of  thy  galley  !  " 

u  He  was  never  before  me  in  the  field  of  battle,"  said  De 
Vaux,  not  greatly  pleased  to  see  himself  anticipated  by  the 
more  active  service  of  the  chamberlain. 

"No,  neither  he  nor  any  one  went  before  thee  there,  my 
good  Tom  of  the  Gills,"  said  the  Ki7ig,  "  unless  it  was  our- 
self,  now  and  then." 

"Ay,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "and  let  us  do  justice  to 
the  unfortunate  :  the  unhappy  Knight  of  the  Leopard  hath 
been  before  me,  too,  at  a  season  ;  for,  look  you,  he  weighs 
less  on  horseback,  and  so " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  "not  a  word  of  him  !  "  and  instantly  stepped 
forward  to  greet  his  royal  consort ;  and  when  he  had  done 
so,  he  presented  to  her  Blondel,  as  king  of  minstrelsy,  and 
his  master  in  the  gay  science.  Berengaria,  who  well  knew 
that  her  royal  husband's  passion  for  poetry  and  music  almost 
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equalled  his  appetite  for  warlike  fame,  and  that  Blondel  was 
his  especial  favorite,  took  anxious  care  to  receive  him  with 
all  the  flattering  distinctions  due  to  one  whom  the  king  de- 
lighted to  honor.  Yet  it  was  evident  that,  though  Blondel 
made  suitable  returns  to  the  compliments  showered  on  him 
something  too  abundantly  by  the  royal  beauty,  he  owned 
with  deeper  reverence  and  more  humble  gratitude  the  simple 
and  graceful  welcome  of  Edith,  whose  kindly  greeting  ap- 
peared to  him,  perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its  brevity 
and  simplicity. 

Both  the  Queen  and  her  royal  husband  were  aware  of  this 
distinction,  and  Richard,  seeing  his  consort  somewhat 
piqued  at  the  preference  assigned  to  his  cousin,  by  which 
perhaps  he  himself  did  not  feel  much  gratified,  said  in  the 
hearing  of  both,  "  We  minstrels,  Berengaria,  as  thou  mayst 
see  by  the  bearing  of  our  master  Blondel,  pay  more  reverence 
to  a  severe  judge  like  our  kinswoman  than  to  a  kindly, 
partial  friend  like  thyself,  who  is  willing  to  take  our  worth 
upon  trust." 

Edith  was  moved  by  this  sarcasm  of  her  royal  kinsman, 
and  hesitated  not  to  reply,  that,  "To  be  a  harsh  and  severe 
judge  was  not  an  attribute  proper  to  her  alone  of  all  the 
Plantagenets." 

She  had  perhaps  said  'more,  having  some  touch  of  the 
temper  of  that  house,  which,  deriving  their  name  and  cogni- 
zance from  the  lowly  broom  (Plaiita  Genista),  assumed  as  an 
emblem  of  humility,  were  perhaps  one  of  the  proudest 
families  that  ever  ruled  in  England ;  but  her  eye,  when 
kindling  in  her  reply,  suddenly  caught  those  of  the  Nubian, 
although  he  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  nobles 
who  were  present,  and  she  sunk  upon  a  seat,  turning  so 
pale  that  the  Queen  Berengaria  deemed  herseM  obliged  to 
call  for  water  and  essences,  and  to  go  through  the  other 
ceremonies  appropriate  to  a  lady's  swoon.  Richard,  who 
better  estimated  Edith's  strength  of  mind,  called  to  Blondel 
to  assume  his  seat  and  commence  his  lay,  declaring  that 
minstrelsy  was  worth  every  other  recipe  to  recall  a  Plan- 
tagenet  to  life.  "  Sing  us/'  he  said,  "  that  song  of  the 
Bloody  Vest,  of  which  thou  didst  formerly  give  me  the  argu- 
ment, ere  I  left  Cyprus  ;  thou  must  be  perfect  in  it  by  this 
time,  or,  as  our  yeomen  say,  thy  bow  is  broken." 

The  anxious  eye  of  the  minstrel,  however,  dwelt  on  Edith, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  observed  her  returning  color  that  he 
obeyed  the  repeated  commands  of  the  King.  Then,  ac- 
companying his  voice  with  the  harp,  so  as  to  grace,  but  yet 
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not  drown,  the  sense  of  what  he  sung,  he  chanted  in  a  sort 
of  recitative  one  of  those  ancient  adventures  of  love  and 
knighthood  which  were  wont  of  yore  to  win  the  public  atten- 
tion. So  soon  as  he  began  to  prelude,  the  insignificance  of 
his  personal  appearance  seemed  to  disappear,  and  his  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  energy  and  inspiration.  His  full, 
manly,  mellow  voice,  so  absolutely  under  command  of  the 
purest  taste,  thrilled  on  every  ear  and  to  every  heart.  \ 
luchard,  rejoiced  as  after  victory,  called  out  the  appropriate 
summons  for  silence, 

"  Listen,  lords,  in  bower  and  hall ; " 

while,  with  the  zeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  pupil,  he  ar- 
ranged the  circle  around,  and  hushed  them  into  silence,  and 
he  himself  sat  down  with  an  air  of  expectation  and  interest, 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  the  gravity  of  the  professed 
critic.  The  courtiers  turned  their  eyes  on  the  King,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  trace  and  imitate  the  emotions  his 
features  should  express,  and  Thomas  de  Vaux  yawned  tre- 
mendously, as  one  who  submitted  unwillingly  to  a  weari- 
some penance.  The  song  of  Blondel  was  of  course  in  the 
Norman  language  ;  but  the  verses  which  follow  express  its 
meaning  and  its  manner. 

Gbe  mooby  Dest 

'Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevent, 
When  the  sun  was  setting  on  bough  and  bent, 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament ; 
"When  in  Lincoln  green  a  stripling  gent, 
Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess  sent, 
Wander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  went, 
Enquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas  a  Kent. 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  farther  must  fare, 
Till  he  finds  his  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rare — 
Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there  ; 
And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armorer's  care, 
With  his  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders  bare, 
The  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file  did  repair 
The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see  him  wear, 
For  the  honor  of  St.  John  and  his  lady  fair. 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he. 
And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee, 
"  She  is  Bene  vent's  princess  so  high  in  degree. 
And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  be  ; 
18 
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He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree, 

Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her  from  thee, 

Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  may  see 

His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  high  chivalrie. 

"Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair  page  he  said, 
And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand  and  with  head, 
"  Fling  aside  the  good  armor  in  which  thou  art  clad, 
And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear  instead, 
For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread  ; 
And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread, 
And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is  shed, 
And  bring  honor  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead." 

Untroubled  in  his  look  and  untroubled  in  his  breast, 
The  knight  the  weed  hath  taken  and  reverently  hath  kissed — 
"  Now  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be  blest ! 
Much  honor 'd  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady's  high  behest  t 
And  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear  night-weed  dress'd, 
To  the  best-armed  champion  I  will  not  veil  my  crest. 
But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  'tis  her  turn  to  take  the  test." 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  of  the  Lay  of  the  Bloody 
Vest. 

"  Thou  hast  changed  the  measure  upon  us  unawares  in 
that  last  couplet,  my  Blondel  ?  "  said  the  King. 

"Most  true,  my  lord,"  said  Blondel.  "I  rendered  the 
verses  from  the  Italian  of  an  old  harper  whom  I  met  in 
Cyprus,  and  not  having  having  had  time  either  to  translate 
it  accurately  or  commit  it  to  memory,  I  am  fain  to  supply 
gaps  in  the  music  and  the  verse  as  I  can  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  as  you  see  boors  mend  a  quickset  fence  with  a 
fagot/' 

"  Nay,  on  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  (( I  like  these  rattling 
rolling  Alexandrines  :  methinks  they  come  more  twangingly 
off  to  the  music  than  that  briefer  measure." 

"  Both  are  licensed,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Grace,"  an- 
swered Blondel. 

"They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Richard;  "yet  methinks 
the  scene,  where  there  is  like  to  be  fighting,  will  go  best  on 
in  these  same  thundering  Alexandrines,  which  sound  like 
the  charge  of  cavalry  ;  while  the  other  measure  is  but  like 
the  side-long  amble  of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

"  It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleases,"  replied  Blondel,  and 
began  again  to  prelude. 

"  Nay,  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cup  of  fiery  Chios 
wine,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  hark  thee,  I  would  have  thee 
fling  away  that  newfangled  restriction  of  thine,  of  terminat- 
ing in  accurate  and  similar  rhymes.     They  are  a  constraint 
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on  thy  flow  of  fancy,  and  make  thee  resemble  a  man  dancing 
in  fetters." 

"  The  fetters  are  easily  flung  off,  at  least/'  said  Blondel, 
again  sweeping  his  fingers  over  the  strings,  as  one  who 
would  rather  have  played  than  listened  to  criticism. 

"  But  why  put  them  on,  man  ?"  continued  the  King. 
"  Wherefore  thrust  thy  genius  into  iron  bracelets  ?  I 
marvel  how  you  got  forward  at  all  :  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  compose  a  stanza  in  yonder  ham- 
pered measure." 

Blondel  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with  the  strings 
of  his  harp,  to  hide  an  involuntary  smile  which  crept  over 
his  features  ;  but  it  escaped  not  Kichard's  observation. 

"  By  my  faith,  thou  laugh'st  at  me,  Blondel,"  he  said  ; 
"  and,  in  good  truth,  every  man  deserves  it  who  presumes 
to  play  the  master  when  he  should  be  the  pupil ;  but  we 
kings  get  bad  habits  of  self-opinion.  Come,  on  with  thy 
lay,  dearest  Blondel — on  after  thine  own  fashion,  better 
than  aught  that  we  can  suggest,  though  we  must  needs  be 
talking." 

Blondel  resumed  the  lay  ;  but,  as  extemporaneous  com- 
position was  familiar  to  him,  he  failed  not  to  comply  with 
the  King's  hints,  and  was  perhaps  not  displeased  to  show 
with  how  much  ease  he  could  new-model  a  poem  even 
while  in  the  act  of  recitation. 

Gbe  JBlooD^  \De6t 

Fytte  Second 

The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld  gallant  feats  : 

There  was  winning  of  honor  and  losing  of  seats, 

There  was  hewing  with  falchions  and  splintering  of  staves  ; 

The  victors  won  glory,  the  vanquished  won  graves. 

O,  many  a  knight  there  fought  bravely  and  well, 

Yet  one  was  accounted  his  peers  to  excel,  * 

And  'twas  he  whose  sole  armor  on  body  and  breast 

Seem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when  bound  for  her  rest. 

There  were  some  dealt  him  wounds  that  were  bloody  and  sore, 

But  others  respected  his  plight,  and  forbore. 

"  It  is  some  oath  of  honor,"  they  said,  "  and  I  trow, 

'Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  achieving  his  vow." 

Then  the  prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  tournament  cease  : 

He  flung  down  his  warder,  the  trumpets  sung  peace  ; 

And  the  judges  declare,  and  competitors  yield, 

That  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was  first  in  the  field. 
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The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nigher, 

When  before  the  fair  princess  low  louted  a  squire, 

And  delivered  a  garment  unseemly  to  view, 

With  sword-cut  and  spear-thrust  all  hack'd  and  pierced  through, 

All  rent  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted  with  blood, 

With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with  mud. 

Not  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  I  ween, 

Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsullied  and  clean. 

"  This  token  my  master,  Sir  Thomas  a  Kent, 
Restores  to  the  princess  of  fair  Benevent. 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the  fruit, 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail  in  his  suit : 
Through  life's  utmost  peril  the  prize  I  have  won, 
And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress  be  shown ; 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run 
Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front  of  the  sun. 

"  '  I  restore,'  saj^s  my  master,  '  the  garment  I've  worn, 

And  I  claim  of  the  princess  to  don  it  in  turn  ; 

For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should  prize  it  the  more, 

Since  by  shame  'tis  unsullied,  though  crimson'd  with  gore.'  *' 

Then  deep  blush'd  the  princess  ;  yet  kiss'd  she  and  press'd 

The  blood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  breast. 

"  Go  tell  my  true  knight,  church  and  chamber  shall  show, 

If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass, 

In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and  mass, 

The  first  walk'd  the  princess  in  purple  and  pall, 

But  the  blood-besmear  d  night-robe  she  wore  over  all ; 

And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine, 

When  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  proffered  the  wine, 

Over  all  her  rich  robes  and  state  jewels  she  wore 

That  wimple  unseemly,  bedabbled  with  gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well  you  may  think, 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink  ; 
And  the  prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  look'd  down, 
Turn'd  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and  spoke  with  a  frown : 
"  Now  since  thou  hast  publish'd  thy  folly  and  guilt, 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  hast  spilt ; 
Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both  will  repent, 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair  Benevent." 

Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall  where  he  stood, 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of  mood, 
1  The  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  thine, 
I  pour'd  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance  and  blame, 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  from  suffering  and  shame ; 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent, 
When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent ! " 

A  murmur  of   applause    ran  through  the  assembly,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of   Kichard  himself,  who  loaded  with 
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praises  his  favorite  minstrel,  and  ended  by  presenting  him 
with  a  ring  of  considerable  value.  The  Queen  hastened 
to  distinguish  the  favorite  by  a  rich  bracelet,  and  many  of 
the  nobles  who  were  present  followed  the  royal  example. 

"Is  our  cousin  Edith, "  said  the  King,  ''become  insen- 
sible to  the  sound  of  the  harp  she  once  loved  ?" 

"She  thanks  Blondel  for  his  lay,"  replied  Edith,  "but 
doubly  the  kindness  of  the  kinsman  who  suggested  it." 

"Thou  art  angry,  cousin,"  said  the  King — "angry  be- 
cause thou  hast  heard  of  a  woman  more  wayward  than  thy- 
self. But  you  escape  me  not :  I  will  walk  a  space  home- 
ward with  you  towards  the  Queen's  pavilion  ;  we  must  have 
conference  together  ere  the  night  has  waned  into  morning." 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  now  on  foot,  and  the 
other  guests  withdrew  from  the  royal  tent.  A  train  with 
blazing  torches,  and  an  escort  of  archers,  awaited  Berengaria 
without  the  pavilion,  and  she  was  soon  on  her  way  home- 
ward. Richard,  as  he  had  proposed,  walked  beside  his  kins- 
woman, and  compelled  her  to  accept  of  his  arm  as  her  sup- 
port, so  that  they  could  speak  to  each  other  without  being 
overheard. 

"  What  answer,  then,  am  I  to  return  to  the  noble  Soldan  ?" 
said  Richard.  "  The  kings  and  princes  are  falling  from  me, 
Edith  :  this  new  quarrel  hath  alienated  them  once  more.  I 
would  do  something  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  composition, 
if  not  by  victory  ;  and  the  chance  of  my  doing  this  depends, 
alas  !  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  I  would  lay  my  single 
spear  in  the  rest  against  ten  of  the  best  lances  in  Christen- 
dom, rather  than  argue  with  a  wilful  wench,  who  knows  not 
what  is  for  her  own  good.  What  answer,  coz,  am  I  to  return 
to  the  Soldan  ?     It  must  be  decisive." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  "  that  the  poorest  of  the  Planta- 
genets  will  rather  wed  with  misery  than  with  misbelief." 

«  Shall  I  say  with  shivery,  Edith  ?"said  the  King.  "  Mo- 
thinks  that  is  nearer  thy  thoughts." 

"There  re  no  room."  said  Edith,  "for  the  suspicion  you 
so  grossly  insinuate.  Slavery  of  the  body  might  have  been 
pitied,  but  that  of  the  soul  is  only  to  be  despised.  Shame 
to  thee,  king  of  Merry  England  !  rJ  nou  hast  enthralled  both 
the  limbs  and  the  spirit  of  a  knight  once  scarce  less  famed 
than  thyself." 

"Should  I  not  prevent  my  kinswoman  from  drinking 
poison,  by  sullying  the  vessel  which  contained  it,  iflsawno 
other  means  of  disgusting  her  with  the  fatal  liquor  ?  "  replied 
the  King. 
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"  It  is  thyself,"  answered  Edith,  "  that  would  press  me  to 
drink  poison,  because  it  is  proffered  in  a  golden  chalice." 

"Edith/'  said  Richard,  "I  cannot  force  thy  resolution  ; 
but  beware  you  shut  not  the  door  which  Heaven  opens. 
The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  he  whom  Popes  and  councils  have 
regarded  as  a  prophet,  hath  read  in  the  stars  that  thy  mar- 
riage shall  reconcile  me  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  that  thy 
husband  shall  be  Christian,  leaving  thus  the  fairest  ground 
to  hope  that  the  conversion  of  the  Soldan,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  to  the  pale  of  the  church,  will  be 
the  consequence  of  thy  wedding  with  Saladin.  Come,  thou 
must  make  some  sacrifice  rather  than  mar  such  happy  pros- 
pects." 

"Men  may  sacrifice  rams  and  goats,"  said  Edith,  "but 
not  honor  and  conscience.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  the 
dishonor  of  a  Christian  maiden  which  brought  the  Saracen 
into  Spain  ;  the  shame  of  another  is  no  likely  mode  of  ex- 
pelling them  from  Palestine." 

"Dost  thou  call  it  shame  to  become  an  empress  ?"  said 
the  King. 

"  I  call  it  shame  and  dishonor  to  profane  a  Christian  sacra- 
ment by  entering  into  it  with  an  infidel  whom  it  cannot 
bind  ;  and  I  call  it  foul  dishonor  that  I,  the  descendant  of  a 
Christian  princess,  should  become  of  free-will  the  head  of  a 
haram  of  heathen  concubines." 

"  Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
must  not  quarrel  with  thee,  though  I  think  thy  dependent 
condition  might  have  dictated  more  compliance." 

"My  liege,"  replied  Edith,  "your  Grace  hath  worthily 
succeeded  to  all  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  dominion  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet  ;  do  not,  therefore,  begrudge  your  poor 
kinswoman  some  small  share  of  their  pride." 

"By  my  faith,  wench,"  said  the  king,  "thou  hast  un- 
horsed me  with  that  very  word  ;  so  we  will  kiss  and  be  friends. 
I  will  presently  despatch  thy  answer  to  Saladin.  Bug,  after 
all,  coz,  were  it  not  better  to  suspend  your  answer  till  you 
have  seen  him  ?     Men  say  he  is  pre-eminently  handsome." 

"There  is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  my  lord,"  said  Edith. 

"  By  St.  George,  but  there  is  next  to  a  certainty  of  it," 
said  the  King  ;  "for  Saladin  will  doubtless  afford  us  a  free 
field  for  the  doing  of  this  new  '  battle  of  the  standard/  and 
will  witness  it  himself.  Berengaria  is  wild  to  behold  it  also, 
and  I  dare  be  sworn  not  a  feather  of  you,  her  companions 
and  attendants,  will  remain  behind — least  of  all  thou  thy- 
self, fair  coz.     But  come,  we  have  reached  the  pavilion,  and 
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must  part,  not  in  unkindness  though — nay,  thou  must  seal 
it  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  thy  hand,  sweet  Edith  ;  it  is  my 
right  as  a  sovereign  to  kiss  my  pretty  vassals." 

He  embraced  her  respectfully  and  affectionately,  and  re- 
turned through  the  moonlight  camp,  humming  to  himself 
such  snatches  of  BlondePs  lay  as  he  could  recollect. 

On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  up  his  despatches 
for  Saladin,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Nubian,  with  a  charge 
to  set  out  by  peep  of  day  on  his  return  to  the  Soldan. 


CHAPTER  XXYII 

We  heard  the  tecbir, — so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  acclaim, 
They  challenge  Heaven  to  give  them  victory. 

Siege  of  Damascus. 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  Richard  was  invited  to  a 
conference  by  Philip  of  France,  in  which  the  latter,  with 
mauy  expressions  of  his  high  esteem  for  his  brother  of  Eng- 
land, communicated  to  him,  in  terms  extremely  courteous, 
but  too  explicit  to  be  misunderstood  his  positive  intention 
to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  the  cares  of  his  kingdom,  as  en- 
tirely despairing  t)f  future  success  in  their  undertaking,  with 
their  diminished  forces  and  civil  discords.  Richard  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain  ;  and  when  the  conference  ended,  he  re- 
ceived without  surprise  a  manifesto  from  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria and  several  other  princes,  announcing  a  resolution  similar 
to  that  of  Philip,  and  in  no  modified  terms  assigning  for 
their  defection  from  the  cause  of  the  Cross  the  inordinate 
ambition  and  arbitrary  domination  of  Richard  of  England. 
All  hopes  of  continuing  the  war  with  any  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success  were  now  abandoned,  and  Richard,  while  he 
shed  bitter  tears  over  his  disappointed  hopes  of  glory,  was 
little  consoled  by  the  recollection  that  the  failure  was  in 
some  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages  which  he  had 
given  his  enemies  by  his  own  hasty  and  imprudent  temper. 

"  They  had  not  dared  to  have  deserted  my  father  thus," 
he  said  to  De  Vaux,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  resentment. 
"  No  slanders  they  could  have  uttered  against  so  wise  a  king 
would  have  been  believed  in  Christendom  ;  whereas — fool 
that  I  am  ! — I  have  not  only  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  de- 
serting me,  but  even  a  color  for  casting  all  the  blame  of  the 
rupture  upon  my  unhappy  foibles." 

These  thoughts  were  so  deeply  galling  to  the  King,  that 
De  Vaux  was  rejoiced  when  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador 
from  Saladin  turned  his  reflections  into  a  different  channel. 

This  new  envoy  was  an  emir  much  respected  by  the  Sol- 
dan,  whose  name  was  Abdallah  el  Hadgi.  He  derived  his 
descent  from  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  race  or  tribe 
of  Hashem,  in  witness  of  which  genealogy  he  wore  a  green 
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turban  of  large  dimensions.  He  had  also  three  times  per- 
formed the  journey  to  Mecca,  from  which  lie  derived  his 
epithet  of  Kl  Hadgi,  or  the  Pilgrim.  Notwithstanding  these 
various  pretentsions  to  sanctity,  Abdallah  was,  for  an  Arab, 
a  boon  companion,  who  enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  laid  aside 
his  gravity  so  far  as  to  quaff  a  blythe  flagon,  when  secrecy 
ensured  him  against  scandal.  He  was  likewise  a  statesman, 
whose  abilities  had  been  used  by  Saladin  in  various  negotia- 
tionswith  the  Christian  princes,and  particnlarlywith  Richard, 
to  whom  El  Hadgi  was  personally  known  and  acceptable. 
Animated  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence  with  which  the  envoy 
of  Saladin  afforded  a  fair  field  for  the  combat,  a  safe-conduct 
for  all  who  might  choose  to  witness  it,  and  offered  his  own 
person  as  a  guarantee  of  his  fidelity,  Richard  soon  forgot  his 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
Christian  league,  in  the  interesting  discussions  preceding  a 
combat  in  the  lists. 

The  station  called  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  was  assigned 
for  the  place  of  conflict,  as  being  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
betwixt  the  Christian  and  Saracen  camps.  It  was  agreed 
that  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  the  defendant,  with  his  god- 
fathers, the  Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Grand  Masters  of 
the  Templars,  should  appear  there  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
combat,  with  an  hundred  armed  followers,  and  no  more ; 
that  Richard  of  England  and  his  brother  Salisbury,  who  sup- 
ported the  accusation,  should  attend  with  the  same  number, 
to  protect  his  champion  ;  and  that  the  Soldan  should  bring 
with  him  a  guard  of  five  hundred  chosen  followers,  a  band 
considered  as  not  more  than  equal  to  the  two  hundred  Chris- 
tian lances.  Such  persons  of  consideration  as  either  party 
-e  to  invite  to  witness  the  contest  were  to  wear  no  other 
weapons  than  their  swords,  and  to  come  without  defensive 
armor.  The  Soldan  undertook  the  preparation  of  the  lists, 
and  to  provide  accommodations  and  refreshments  of  every 
kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  ;  and  his  let- 
ters expressed,  with  much  courtesy,  the  pleasure  which  he 
anticipated  in  the  prospect  of  a  personal  and  peaceful  meet- 
ing with  the  Melech  Ric,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  render  his 
reception  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and  communicated  to 
the  defendant  and  his  godfathers,  Abdallah  the  Hadgi  was 
ad  milted  to  a  more  private  interview,  where  he  heard  with 
delight  the  strains  of  Blondel.  Having  first  carefully  put 
his  green  turban  out  of  sight,  and  assumed  a  Greek  cap  in 
its  stead,  he  requited  the  Norman  minstrel's  music   with  a 
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drinking-song  from  the  Persian,  and  quaffed  a  heart)'  flagon 
of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show  that  his  practise  matched  his  prin- 
ciples. On  the  next  day,  grave  and  sober  as  the  water- 
drinker  Mirglip,  he  bent  his  brow  to  the  ground  before  Sala- 
din's  footstool,  and  rendered  to  the  Soldan  an  account  of  his 
embassy. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  combat,  Conrade 
and  his  friends  set  off  by  daybreak  to  repair  to  the  place  as- 
signed, and  Richard  left  the  camp  at  the  same  hour,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  but,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  took 
his  journey  by  a  different  route — a  precaution  which  had 
been  judged  necessary,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel 
betwixt  their  armed  attendants. 

The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humor  for  quarreling 
with  any  one.  Nothing  could  have  added  to  his  pleasurable 
anticipations  of  a  desperate  and  bloody  combat  in  the  lists, 
except  his  being  in  his  own  royal  person  one  of  the  combat- 
ants ;  and  he  was  half  in  charity  again  even  with  Conrade 
of  Montserrat.  Lightly  armed,  richly  dressed,  and  gay  as  a 
bridegroom  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  Richard  caracoled 
along  by  the  side  of  Queen  Berengaria's  litter,  pointing  out 
to  her  the  various  scenes  through  which  they  passed,  and 
cheering  with  tale  and  song  the  bosom  of  the  inhospitable 
wilderness.  The  former  route  of  the  Queen's  pilgrimage  to 
Engaddi  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains, so  that  the  ladies  were  strangers  to  the  scenery  of  the 
desert  ;  and  though  Berengaria  knew  her  husband's  disposi- 
tion too  well  not  to  endeavor  to  seem  interested  in  what  he 
was  pleased  either  to  say  or  to  sing,  she  could  not  help  in- 
dulging some  female  fears  when  she  found  herself  in  the  howl- 
ing wilderness  with  so  small  an  escort,  which  seemed  almost 
like  a  moving  speck  on  the  bosom  of  the  plain,  and  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  not  so  distant  from  the  camp  of 
Saladin  but  what  they  might  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and 
swept  off  by  an  overpowering  host  of  his  fiery-footed  cavalry, 
should  the  pagan  be  faithless  enough  to  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity thus  tempting.  But  when  she  hinted  these  suspicions 
to  Richard,  he  repelled  them  with  displeasure  and  disdain. 
"It  were  worse  than  ingratitude/'  he  said,  "to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  the  generous  Soldan." 

Yet  the  same  doubts  and  fears  recurred  more  than  once, 
not  to  the  timid  mind  of  the  Queen  alone,  but  to  the  firmer 
and  more  candid  soul  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  who  had  no  such 
confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  Molsem  as  to  render  her  per- 
fectly at  ease  when  so  much  in  their  power  ;  and  her  sur- 
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prise  had  been  far  less  than  her  terror  if  the  desert  around 
had  suddenly  resounded  with  the  shout  of  "  Alia  hu  \"  and 
a  band  of  Arab  cavalry  had  pounced  on  them  like  vultures 
on  their  prey.  -Nor  were  these  suspicions  lessened  when,  as 
evening  approached,  they  were  aware  of  a  single  Arab  horse- 
iu;in.  distinguished  by  his  turban  and  long  lance,  hovering 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  eminence  like  a  hawk  poised  in  the  air, 
and  who  instantly,  on  the  appearance  of  the  royal  retinue, 
darted  oil'  with  the  speed  of  the  same  bird  when  it  shoots 
down  the  wind  and  disappears  from  the  horizon. 

"  We  must  be  near  the  station,"  said  King  Richard  ;  "  and 
yonder  cavalier  is  one  of  Saladin's  outposts  ;  methinks  I  hear 
the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns  and  cymbals.  Get  you  into 
order,  my  hearts,  and  form  yourselves  around  the  ladies 
soldier-like  and  firmly." 

As  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  archer  hastily  closed 
in  upon  his  appointed  ground,  and  they  proceeded  in  the 
most  compact  order,  which  made  their  numbers  appear  still 
smaller  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  though  there  might  be  no 
fear,  there  was  anxiety  as  well  as  curiosity,  in  the  attention 
with  which  they  listened  to  the  wild  bursts  of  Moorish  music, 
which  came  ever  and  anon  more  distinctly  from  the  quarter 
in  which  the  Arab  horseman  had  been  seen  to  disappear. 

De  Vaux  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  King — "Were  it  not 
well,  my  liege,  to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of  that  sandbank  ? 
Or  would  it  stand  with  your  pleasure  that  I  prick  forward  ? 
Methinks,  by  all  yonder  clash  and  clang,  if  there  be  no  more 
than  five  hundred  men  beyond  the  sand-hills,  half  of  the 
Soldan's  retinue  must  be  drummers  and  cymbal-tossers. 
Shall  I  spur  on  ?  " 

The  baron  had  checked  his  horse  with  the  bit,  and  was 
just  about  to  strike  him  with  the  spurs,  when  the  King 
exclaimed — u  Not  for  the  world.  Such  a  caution*  would 
express  suspicion,  and  could  do  little  to  prevent  surprise, 
which,  however,  I  apprehend  not." 

They  advanced  accordingly  in  close  and  firm  order  till 
they  surmounted  the  line  of  low  sand-hills,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  appointed  station,  when  a  splendid,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  startling,  spectacle  awaited  them. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary  fountain, 
distinguished  only  amid  the  waste  by  solitary  groups  of 
palm-trees,  was  now  the  center  of  an  encampment,  the 
embroidered  flags  and  gilded  ornaments  of  which  glittered 
far  and  wide,  and  reflected  a  thousand  rich  tints  against 
the  setting  sun.     The  coverings  of  the  large  pavilons  were 
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of  the  gayest  colors — scarlet,  bright  yellow,  pale  blue,  and 
other  gaudy  and  gleaming  hues — and  the  tops  of  their  pillars, 
or  tent-poles,  were  decorated  with  golden  pomegranates  and 
small  silken  flags.  But,  besides  these  distinguished  pavil- 
ions, there  were  what  Thomas  de  Yaux  considered  as  a 
portentous  number  of  the  ordinary  black  tents  of  the  Arabs, 
being  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to  accommodate,  according 
to  the  Eastern  fashion,  a  host  of  five  thousand  men.  A 
number  of  Arabs  and  Kurds,  fully  corresponding  to  the 
extent  of  the  encampment,  were  hastily  assembling,  each 
leading  his  horse  in  his  hand,  and  their  muster  was  accom- 
panied by  an  astonishing  clamor  of  their  noisy  instruments 
of  martial  music,  by  which,  in  all  ages,  the  warfare  of  the 
Arabs  has  been  animated. 

They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of  dismounted 
cavalry  in  front  of  their  encampment,  when,  at  the  signal 
of  a  shrill  cry,  which  arose  high  over  the  clangor  of  the 
music,  each  cavalier  sprung  to  his  saddle.  A  cloud  of  dust, 
arising  at  the  moment  of  this  maneuver,  hid  from  Richard 
and  his  attendants  the  camp,  the  palm-trees,  and  the 
distant  ridge  of  mountains,  as  well  as  the  troops  whose 
sudden  movement  had  raised  the  cloud,  and,  ascending  high 
over  their  heads,  formed  itself  into  the  fantastic  forms  of 
wreathed  pillars,  domes,  and  minarets.  Another  shrill  yell 
was  heard  from  the  bosom  of  this  cloudy  tabernacle.  It 
was  the  signal  for  the  cavalry  to  advance,  which  they  did  at 
full  gallop,  disvjosing  themselves  as  they  came  forward,  so 
as  to  come  in  at  once  on  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear  of 
Richard's  little  body-guard,  who  were  thus  surrounded,  and 
almost  choked,  by  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them 
on  each  side,  through  which  were  seen  alternately,  and  lost, 
the  grim  forms  and  wild  faces  of  the  Saracens,  brandishing 
and  tossing  their  lances  in  every  possible  direction,  with  the 
wildest  cries  and  halloos,  and  frequently  only  reining  up 
their  horses  when  within  a  spear's  length  of  the  Christians, 
while  those  in  the  rear  discharged  over  the  heads  of  both 
parties  thick  volleys  of  arrows.  One  of  these  struck  the 
litter  in  which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly  screamed, 
and  the  red  spot  was  on  Richard's  brow  in  an  instant. 

"  Ha  !  St.  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  must  take  some 
order  with  this  infidel  scum  \" 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrust  her  head  out, 
and  with  her  hand  holding  one  of  the  shafts,  exclaimed, 
u  Royal  Richard,  beware  what  you  do  :  see,  these  arrows  are 
headless.-" 
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" Noble,  sensible  wench  \"  exclaimed  Richard;  "by 
Heaven,  thou  shamest  us  all  by  thy  readiness  of  thought 
and  eve.  Be  not  moved,  my  English  hearts/'  he  exclaimed 
to  his  followers  :  "  their  arrows  have  no  heads,  and  their 
spears,  too,  lack  the  steel  points.  It  is  but  a  wild  welcome, 
after  their  savage  fashion,  though  doubtless  they  would  re- 
joice to  see  us  daunted  or  disturbed.  Move  onward,  slow 
and  steady." 

The  little  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly,  accom- 
panied on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  shrillest  and  most 
piercing  cries,  the  bowmen,  meanwhile,  displaying  their 
ability  by  shooting  as  near  the  crests  of  the  Christians  as 
was  possible,  without  actually  hitting  them,  while  the 
lanaera  charged  each  other  with  such  rude  blows  of  their 
bltmt  weapons,  that  more  than  one  of  them  lost  his  saddle, 
and  well-nigh  his  life,  in  this  rough  sport.  All  this,  though 
designed  to  express  welcome,  had  rather  a  doubtful  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  half-way  toward  the  camp, 
King  Richard  and  his  suite  forming,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus 
round   which  this  tumultuary    body   of  horsemen  howled, 
whooped,  skirmished,  and  galloped,  creating  a  scene  of  in- 
di '.-vribable  confusion,  another  shrill  cry  was  heard,  on  which 
all  these  irregulars,  who  were  on  the  front  and  upon  the 
flanks   of  the  little  body  of  Europeans,    wheeled  off,    and 
forming  themselves  into  a  long  and  deep  column,  followed 
with  comparative  order  and  silence  in  the   rear  of  Richard's 
troop.     The  dust  began  now  to  dissipate  in  their  front,  when 
there  advanced  to  meet  them,  through  that  cloudy  veil,  a  body 
of  cavalry  of  a  different  and  more  regular  description,  com- 
pletely armed  with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  and  who 
might  well  have  served  as  a  body-guard  to  the  proudest  of 
Eastern   monarchs.     This  splendid  troop    consisted   of  five 
hundred  men,  and  each  horse  which  it  contained  was  worth 
an  earl's  ransom.     The  riders  were  (ieorgian  and  Circassian 
slaves  in  the  very  prime  of  life  ;  their  helmets  and  hauberks 
were  formed  of  steel  rings,  so  bright  that  they  shone  like 
silver  ;  their  vestures  were  of  the  gayest  colors,  and  some  of 
cloth  of  gold  or  silver;  the  sashes  were   twisted   with  silk 
and  gold,  their  rich  turbans  were  plumed   and  jeweled,  and 
their  sabers  and  poniards,  of  Damascene  steel,  were  adorned 
with  gold  and  gems  on  hilt  and  scabbard. 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  military 
music,  and  when  they  met  the  Christian  body,  they  opened 
their  tiles  to  the  right  and  Left,  and  let  them  enter  between 
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their  ranks.  Richard  now  assumed  the  foremost  place  in 
his  troop,  aware  that  Saladin  himself  was  approaching. 
Nor  was  it  long  when,  in  the  center  of  his  bodyguard,  sur- 
rounded by  his  domestic  officers,  and  those  hideous  negroes 
who  guard  the  Eastern  harem,  and  whose  misshapen  forms 
were  rendered  yet  more  frightful  by  the  richness  of  their 
attire,  came  the  Soldan,  with  the  look  and  manners  of  one 
on  whose  brow  Nature  had  written,  This  is  a  King  !  In  his 
snow-white  turban,  vest,  and  wide  Eastern  trousers,  wearing 
a  sash  of  scarlet  silk,  without  any  other  ornament,  Saladin 
might  have  seemed  the  plainest  dressed  man  in  his  own 
guard.  But  closer  inspection  discerned  in  his  turban  that 
inestimable  gem,  which  was  called  by  the  poets  the  Sea  of 
Light ;  the  diamond  on  which  his  signet  was  engraved,  and 
which  he  wore  in  a  ring,  was  probably  worth  all  the  jewels 
of  the  English  crown,  and  a  sapphire,  which  terminated  the 
hilt  of  his  canjiar,  was  of  not  much  inferior  value.  It  should 
be  added  that  to  protect  him  from  the  dust,  which,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  resembles  the  finest  ashes,  or,  per- 
haps, out  of  Oriental  pride,  the  Soldan  wore  a  sort  of  veil 
attached  to  his  turban,  which  partly  obscured  the  view  of 
his  noble  features.  He  rode  a  milk-white  Arabian,  whicli 
bore  him  as  if  conscious  and  proud  of  his  noble  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  further  introduction.  The  two 
heroic  monarchs,  for  such  they  both  were,  threw  themselves 
at  once  from  horseback,  and  the  troops  halting  and  the  music 
suddenly  ceasing,  they  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  pro- 
found silence,  and,  after  a  courteous  inclination  on  either 
side,  they  embraced  as  brethren  and  equals.  The  pomp  and 
display  upon  both  sides  attracted  no  further  notice — no  one 
saw  aught  save  Richard  and  Saladin,  and  they  too  beheld 
nothing  but  each  other.  The  looks  with  which  Richard 
surveyed  Saladin,  were,  however,  more  intently  curious  than 
those  which  the  Soldan  fixed  upon  him  ;  and  the  Soldan 
also  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

u  The  Melech  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water  to  this 
desert.  I  trust  he  hath  no  distrust  of  this  numerous  array. 
Excepting  the  armed  slaves  of  my  household,  those  who  sur- 
round you  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  of  welcome,  are,  even 
the  humblest  of  them,  the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand 
tribes  ;  for  who  that  could  claim  a  title  to  be  present,  would 
remain  at  home  when  such  a  Prince  was  to  be  seen  as  Rich- 
ard, with  the  terrors  of  whose  name,  even  on  the  sands  of 
Yemen,  the  nurse  stills  her  child,  and  the  free  Arab  sub- 
dues his  restive  steed  ! " 
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"  And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby  ?"  said  Richard,  look- 
ing around  on  wild  forms  with  their  persons  covered  with 
haiks,  their  countenance  swart  with  the  sunbeams,  their 
teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  their  black  eyes  glancing  with 
fierce  and  preternatural  luster  from  under  the  shade  of 
their  turbans,  and  their  dress  being  in  general  simple,  even 
to  meanness. 

"They  claim  such  rank,"  said  Saladin  ;  "but,  though 
numerous,  they  are  within  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and 
bear  no  arms  but  the  saber ;  even  the  iron  of  their  lances  is 
left  behind." 

"I  fear/'  muttered  De  Vaux  in  English,  "  they  have  left 
them  where  they  can  be  soon  found.  A  most  flourishing 
House  of  Peers,  I  confess,  and  would  find  Westminster  Hall 
something  too  narrow  for  them." 

"Hush,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "I  command  thee. 
Noble  Saladin,"  he  said,  "  suspicion  and  thou  cannot  exist  on 
the  same  ground.  Seest  thou,"  pointing  to  the  litters — "I 
too  have  brought  some  champions  with  me,  though  armed, 
perhaps,  in  breach  of  agreement,  for  bright  eyes  and  fair 
features  are  weapons  which  cannot  be  left  behind." 

The  Soldan,  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an  obeisance  as 
lowly  as  if  looking  towards  Mecca,  and  kissed  the  sand  in 
token  of  respect. 

"Nay"  said  Richard,  "they  will  not  fear  a  closer  en- 
counter, brother ;  Wilt  thou  not  ride  towards  their  litters, 
and  the  curtains  will  be  presently  withdrawn." 

"That  may  Allah  prohibit  !"  said  Saladin,  "since  not  an 
Arab  looks  on  who  Avould  not  think  it  shame  to  the  noble 
ladies  to  be  seen  with  their  faces  uncovered." 

' «  Thou  Shalt  see  them,  then,  in  private,  my  royal  brother," 
answered  Richard. 

"To  what  purpose?"  answered  Saladin,  mournfully. 
"  Thy  last  letter  was,  to  the  hopes  which  I  had  entertained, 
like  water  to  fire  ;  and  wherefore  should  I  again  light  a 
flame  which  may  indeed  consume,  but  cannot  cheer,  me  ? 
But  will  not  my  brother  pass  to  the  tent  which  his  servant 
hath  prepared  for  him  ?  My  principal  black  slave  hath  taken 
order  for  the  reception  of  the"  princesses  ;  the  officers  of  my 
household  will  attend  your  followers  ;  and  ourselves  will  be 
the  chamberlain  of  the  royal  Richard." 

He  led  the  way  accordingly  to  a  splendid  pavilion,  where 
was  everything  that  royal  luxury  could  devise.  De  Vaux, 
who  was'  in  attendance,  then  removed  the  chappe  {capo)  or 
long  riding-cloak  which  Richard  wore,  and  he  stood  before 
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Salad  in  in  the  close  dress  which  showed  to  advantage  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  while  it  bore  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  flowing  robes  which  disguised  the  thin  frame 
of  the  Eastern  monarch.  It  Avas  Richard's  two-handed  sword 
that  chielly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Saracen — a  broad 
straight  blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy  length  of  which  ex- 
tended well-nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel  of  the  wearer. 

"Had  I  not,"  said  Saladin,  "seen  this  brand  flaming  in 
the  front  of  battle,  like  that  of  Azrael,*I  had  scarce  believed 
that  human  arm  could  wield  it.  Might  I  request  to  see  the 
Melech  Ric  strike  one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and  in  pure 
trial  of  strength  ?  M 

"  Willingly,  noble  Saladin,"  answered  Richard  ;  and  look- 
ing around  for  something  whereon  to  exercise  his  strength, 
he  saw  a  steel  mace,  held  by  one  of  the  attendants,  the 
handle  being  of  the  same  metal,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.     This  he  placed  on  a  block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master's  honor  led  him  to 
whisper  in  English,  Ci  For  the  blessed  Virgin's  sake,  beware 
what  you  attempt,  my  liege  !  Your  full  strength  is  not  as 
yet  returned  ;  give  no  triumph  to  the  infidel." 

"  Peace,  fool !  "  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  his  ground, 
and  casting  a  fierce  glance  around  ;  "thinkest  thou  that  I 
can  fail  in  Ms  presence  ?  " 

The  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  his  hands,  rose 
aloft  to  the  King's  left  shoulder,  circled  round  his  head, 
descended  with  the  sway  of  some  terrific  engine,  and  the  bar 
of  iron  rolled  on  the  ground  in  two  pieces,  as  a  woodsman 
would  sever  a  sapling  with  a  hedging-bill. 

"By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderful  blow  !" 
said  the  Soldan,  critically  and  accurately  examining  the  iron 
bar  which  had  been  cut  asunder  ;  and  the  blade  of  the  sword 
was  so  well  tempered  as  to  exhibit  not  the  least  token  of 
having  suffered  by  the  feat  it  had  performed.  He  then  took 
the  King's  hand,  and  looking  on  the  size  and  muscular 
strength  which  it  exhibited,  laughed  as  he  placed  it  beside 
his  own,  so  lank  and  thin,  so  inferior  in  brawn  and  sinew. 

"Ay,  look  Avell,"  said  De  Vaux,  in  English,  "it  will  be 
long  ere  your  long  jackanape's  fingers  do  such  a  feat  with 
your  fine  gilded  reaping-hook  there." 

"  Silence,  De  Vaux/' said  Richard;  "by  Our  Lady,  he 
understands  or  guesses  thy  meaning — be  not  so  broad,  I 
pray  thee." 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said — "  Something  I  would 
fain  attempt,  though  wherefore  should  the  weak  show  thei* 
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inferiority  in  presence  of  the  strong  ?     Yet,  each  land  hath 
its  own  exercises,  and  this  may  be  new  to  the  Melech  Rio. 
So  Baying,  he  took  from  the  floor  a  cushion  of  silk  and  down, 
and  placed  it  upright  on  one  end.     '■<  Can  thy  weapon,  my 
brother,  sever  that  cushion  ?  "  he  said  to  King  Richard. 

"No,  surely/'  replied  the  King;  "no  sword  on  earth, 
were  it' the  Excalibar  of  King  Arthur,  can  cut  that  which 
opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the  blow." 

"  Mark,  then,"  said  Salaam  ;  and,  tucking  up  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown,  showed  his  arm,  thin  indeed  and  spare,  but 
which  constant  exercise  had  hardened  into  a  mass  consisting 
of  nought  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew.  He  unsheathed  his 
scimitar,  a  curved  and  narrow  blade,  which  glittered  not  like 
the  swords  of  the  Franks,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  adnll 
blue  color,  marked  with  ten  millions  of  meandering  lines, 
which  showed  how  anxiously  the  metal  had  been  welded  by 
the  armorer.  Wielding  this  weapon,  apparently  so  ineffi- 
cient when  compared  to  that  of  Richard,  the  Soldan  stood 
resting  his  weight  upon  his  left  foot,  which  was  slightly  ad- 
vanced ;  he  balanced  himself  a  little  as  if  to  steady  his  aim, 
then  stepping  at  once  forward,  drew  the  scimitar  across 
the  cushion,  applying  the  edge  so  dexterously,  and  with  so 
little  apparent  effort,  that  the  cushion  seemed  rather  to  tall 
asunder  than  to  be  divided  by  violence.  > 

"It  is  a  juggler's  trick,"  said  De  Vaux,  darting  forward 
and  snatching  up  the  portion  of  the  cushion  which  had  been 
cut  off,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  feat ;  "  there 
is  gramarye  in  this." 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he  undid  the 
sort  of  veil  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  laid  it  double  along 
the  edo-e  of  his  saber,  extended  the  weapon  edgeways  m  the 
air,  and  drawing  it  suddenly  through  the  veil,  although  it 
hung  on  the  blade  entirely  loose,  severed  that  also  into  two 
parts,  which  floated  to  different  sides  of  the  tent,  equally 
displaying  the  extreme  temper  and  sharpness  of  the  weapon 
and  the  exquisite  dexterity  of  him  who  used  it. 

"Now  in  good  faith,  my  brother,"  said  Richard,  thou 
art  even  matchless  at  the  trick  of  the  sword,  and  right  peril- 
ous were  it  to  meet  thee.  Still,  however,  I  put  some  iaith 
in  a  downright  English  blow,  and  what  we  cannot  do  by 
sleight  We  e'ke  out  by  strength.  Nevertheless,  m  truth  thou 
art  as  expert  in  inflicting  wounds  as  my  sage  Hakim  in  cur- 
ing them.  I  trust  I  shall  see  the  learned  leech  ;  I  have 
much  to  thank  him  for,  and  had  brought  some  small  pres- 
ent." 
i9 
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As  he  spoke,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for  a  Tartar 
cap.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  De  Vaux  opened  at 
once  his  extended  mouth  and  his  large  round  eyes,  and 
Richard  gazed  with  scarce  less  astonishment,  while  the 
Soldan  spoke  in  a  grave  and  altered  voice  :  "  The  sick  man, 
sayeth  the  poet,  while  he  is  yet  infirm,  knoweth  the  physi- 
cian by  his  step  ;  but  when  he  is  recovered,  he  knoweth  not 
even  his  face  when  he  looks  upon  him." 

"  A  miracle  ! — a  miracle  !  "  exclaimed  Richard. 

"  Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,"  said  Thomas  de 
Van  x. 

"That  I  should  lose  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  Richard, 
"  merely  by  absence  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and  that  I  should 
find  him  again  in  my  royal  brother  Saladin  !  v 

"  Such  is  oft  the  fashion  of  the  world,"  answered  the 
Soldan  :  "the  tattered  robe  makes  not  always  the  dervise." 

"And  it  was  through  thy  intercession,"  said  Richard, 
"  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard  was  saved  from  death  ; 
and  by  thy  artifice  that  he  revisited  my  camp  in  disguise  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Saladin  ;  "  I  was  physician  enough 
to  know  that,  unless  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  honor  were 
stanched,  the  days  of  his  life  must  be  few.  His  disguise 
was  more  easily  penetrated  than  I  had  expected  from  the 
success  of  my  own." 

"  An  accident,"  said  King  Richard  (probably  alluding  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the 
supposed  Nubian),  "let  me  first  know  that  his  skin  was  ar- 
tificially discolored  ;  and  that  hint  once  taken,  detection  be- 
came easy,  for  his  form  and  person  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
I  confidently  expect  that  he  will  do  battle  on  the  morrow." 

"  He  is  full  in  preparation  and  high  in  hope,"  said  the 
Soldan.  "  I  have  furnished  him  with  weapons  and  horse, 
thinking  nobly  of  him  from  what  I  have  seen  under  various 
disguises." 

"  Knows  he  now,"  said  Richard,  "  to  whom  he  lies  under 
obligation  ?  " 

"  He  doth,"  replied  the  Saracen  ;  "  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess my  person  when  I  unfolded  my  purpose." 

"And  confessed  he  aught  to  you?"  said  the  King  of 
England. 

"  Nothing  explicit,"  replied  the  Soldan  ;  "  but  from  much 
that  passed  between  us,  I  conceive  his  love  is  too  highly 
placed  to  be  happy  in  its  issue." 

"And  thou  knowest  that  his  daring  and  insolent  passion 
crossed  thine  own  wishes  ?  "  said  Richard. 
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' 1 1  might  guess  so  much,"  said  Saladin  ;  "  but  his  passion 
had  existed  ere  my  wishes  had  been  formed,  and,  I  must  now 
add,  is  likely  to  survive  them.  I  cannot,  in  honor,  revenge 
me  for  my  disappointment  on  him  who  had  no  hand  in  it. 
Or,  if  this  high-born  dame  loved  him  better  than  myself, 
who  can  say  that  she  did  not  justice  to  a  knight,  of  her  own 
religion,  who  is  full  of  nobleness  ?  " 

"  Yet  of  too  mean  lineage  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  Plan- 
tagenet,"  said  Richard,  haughtily.  a^ 

"  Such  may  be  your  maxims  in  Frangistan,"  replied  the 
Soldan.  "  Our  poets  of  the  Eastern  countries  say,  that  a 
valiant  camel-driver  is  worthy  to  kiss  the  lip  of  a  fair  queen, 
when  a  cowardly  prince  is  not  worthy  to  salute  the  hem  of 
her  garment.  But  with  your  permission,  noble  brother,  I 
must  take  leave  of  thee  for  the  present,  to  receive  the  Duke 
of  Austria  and  yonder  Nazarene  knight,  much  less  worthy 
of  hospitality,  but  who  must  yet  be  suitably  entreated,  not 
for  their  sakes,  but  for  mine  own  honor,  for  what  saith  the 
sage  Lokman — '  Say  not  that  the  food  is  lost  unto  thee  which 
is  given  to  the  stranger  ;  for  if  his  body  be  strengthened  and 
fattened  therewithal,  not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good 
name  cherished  and  augmented  ?'" 

The  Saracen  monarch  departed  from  King  Richard's  tent, 
and  having  indicated  to  him,  rather  with  signs  than  with 
speech,  where  the  pavilion  of  the  Queen  and  her  attendants 
was  pitched,  he  went  to  receive  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat 
and  his  attendants,  for  whom,  with  less  good-will,  but  with 
equal  splendor,  the  magnificent  Soldan  had  provided  accom- 
modations. The  most  ample  refreshments,  both  in  the 
Oriental  and  after  the  European  fashion,  were  spread  before 
the  royal  and  princely  guests  of  Saladin,  each  in  their  own 
separate  pavilion  ;  and  so  attentive  was  the  Soldan  to  the 
habits  and  taste  of  his  visitors,  that  Grecian  slaves  were 
stationed  to  present  them  with  the  goblet,  which  is  the 
abomination  of  the  sect  of  Mohammed.  Ere  Richard  had 
finished  his  meal,  the  ancient  omrah,  who  had  brought  the 
Soldan's  letter  to  the  Christian  camp,  entered  with  a  plan  of 
the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day  of  com- 
bat. Richard,  who  knew  the  taste  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
invited  him  to  pledge  him  in  a  flagon  of  wine  of  Schiraz  ; 
but  Abdallah  gave  him  to  understand,  with  a  rueful  aspect, 
that  self-denial,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  a  matter 
in  which  his  life  was  concerned  ;  for  that  Saladin,  tolerant  in 
many  respects,  both  observed  and  enforced  by  high  penalties 
the  laws  of  the  prophet. 
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"  Nay,  then,"  said  Richard,  "if  he  loves  not  wine,  that 
lightener  of  the  human  heart,  his  conversation  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  the  prediction  of  the  mad  priest  of  Engaddi 
goes  like  chaff  down  the  wind." 

The  King  then  addressed  himself  to  settle  the  articles  of 
combat,  which  cost  a  considerable  time,  as  it  was  necessary 
on  some  points  to  consult  with  the  opposite  parties,  as  well 
as  with  the  Soldan. 

They  were  at  length  finally  agreed  upon,  and  adjusted  by 
a  protocol  in  French  and  in  Arabian,  which  was  subscribed 
by  Saladin  as  umpire  of  the  field,  and  by  Richard  and  Leopold 
as  guarantees  for  the  two  combatants.  As  the  omrali  took 
his  final  leave  of  King  Richard  for  the  evening,  De  Vaux 
entered. 

"  The  good  knight,"  he  said,  "who  is  to  do  battle  to- 
morrow requests  to  know  whether  he  may  not  to-night  pay 
duty  to  his  royal  godfather  ?" 

"  Hast  thou  seen  him,  De  Yaux?"  said  the  King,  smil- 
ing  ;  "  and  didst  thou  know  an  ancient  acquaintance  ?  " 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Lanercost,"  answered  De  Yaux,  "there 
are  so  many  surprises  and  changes  in  this  land,  that  my  poor 
brain  turns.  I  scarce  knew  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland  till  his 
good  hound,  that  had  been  for  a  short  while  under  my  care, 
came  and  fawned  on  me  ;  and  even  then  I  only  knew  the  tyke 
by  the  depth  of  his  chest,  the  roundness  of  his  foot,  and 
his  manner  of  baying  ;  for  the  poor  gaze-hound  was  painted 
like  any  A^enetian  courtezan." 

"  Thou  art  better  skilled  in  brutes  than  men,  De  Yaux," 
said  the  King. 

"I  will  not  deny,"  said  De  Yaux,  "I  have  found  them 
ofttimes  the  honester  animals.  Also,  your  Grace  is  pleased 
to  term  me  sometimes  a  brute  myself  ;  besides  that  I  serve 
the  Lion,  whom  all  men  acknowledge  the  king  of  brutes." 

"By  St.  George,  there  thou  brokest  thy  lance  fairly  on 
my  brow,"  said  the  King.  "I  have  ever  said  thou  hast  a 
sort  of  wit,  De  Yaux — marry,  one  must  strike  thee  with  a 
sledge-hammer  ere  it  can  be  made  to  sparkle.  But  to  the 
present  gear  ;  is  the  good  knight  well  armed  and  equipped  ?  " 

"Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly,"  answered  De  Yaux;  "I 
know  the  armor  well :  it  is  that  which  the  Venetian  com- 
missary offered  your  Highness,  just  ere  you  became  ill,  for 
five  hundred  bezants." 

"And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infidel  Soldan,  I  warrant  me, 
for  a  few  ducats  more,  and  present  payment.  These  Vene* 
tians  would  sell  the  Sepulcher  itself  V1 
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"The  armor  will  never  be  borne  in  a  nobler  cause,"  said 
De  Yaux. 

"  Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen/'  said  the  King, 
"  not  to  the  avarice  of  the  Venetians." 

"I  would  to  God  your  Grace  would  be  more  cautious," 
said  the  anxious  De  Yaux.  "  Here  are  we  deserted  by  all 
our  allies,  for  points  of  offense  given  to  one  or  another  ;  we 
cannot  hope  to  prosper  upon  the  land,  and  we  have  only  to 
quarrel  with  the  amphibious  republic  to  lose  the  means  of 
retreat  by  sea  I " 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  Richard,  impatiently  ;  "  but  school 
me  no  more.  Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is  of  interest,  hath  the 
knight  a  confessor  ?" 

"He  hath,"  answered  De  Yaux;  "the  hermit  of  En- 
gaddi.  who  erst  did  him  that  office  when  preparing  for  death, 
attends  him  on  the  present  occasion,  the  fame  of  the  duel 
having  brought  him  hither." 

"'tis  well,"  said  Richard  ;  "and  now  for  the  knight's  re- 
quest. Say  to  him,  Richard  will  receive  him  when  the  dis- 
charge of  his  devoir  beside  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  shall 
have  atoned  for  his  fault  beside  the  Mount  of  St.  George  ; 
and  as  thou  passest  through  the  camp,  let  the  Queen  know 
I   will   visit   her   pavilion  ;    and   tell    Blondel  to  meet  me 

there." 

De  Vaux  departed,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
Richard,  wrapping  his  mantle  around  him,  and  taking  his 
ghittem  in  his  hand,  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Queen's 
pavilion.  Several  Arabs  passed  him,  but  always  with  averted 
heads  and  looks  fixed  upon  the  earth,  though  he  could  ob- 
serve that  all  gazed  earnestly  after  him  when  he  was  past. 
This  led  him  justly  to  conjecture  that  his  person  was  known 
to  them,  but  that  either  the  Soldan's  commands  or  their  own 
Oriental  politeness  forbade  them  to  seem  to  notice  a  sovereign 
who  desired  to  remain  incognito. 

When  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his  Queen,  he 
found  it  guarded  \v  those  unhappy  officials  whom  Eastern 
jealousv  places  around  the  zenana.  Blondel  was  walking 
before  the  door,  and  touched  his  rote  from  time  to  time  in 
a  manner  which  made  the  Africans  show  their  ivory  teeth, 
and  h'-ar  burden  with  their  strange  gestures  and  shrill  un- 
natural voices. 

"  What  art  thou  after  with  this  herd  of  black  cattle, 
Blondel  ?"  said  the  King.  "  Where  fore  goest  thou  not  into 
the  tent?" 

"  Because  my  trade  can   neither  spare  the  head  nor  the 
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fingers/'   said   Blond  el ;    "and   these   honest   blackamoors 
threatened  to  ent  me  joint  from  joint  if  I  pressed  forward." 

"  Well,  enter  with  me,"  said  the  King,  "  and  I  will  be  thy 
safeguard." 

The  blacks  accordingly  lowered  pikes  and  swords  to  King 
Richard,  and  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  unworthy 
to  look  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of  the  pavilion,  they 
found  Thomas  de  Vaux  in  attendance  on  the  Queen.  While 
Berengaria  welcomed  Blondel,  King  Richard  spoke  for  some 
time  secretly  and  apart  with  his  fair  kinswoman. 

At  length,  "Are  we  still  foes,  my  fair  Edith  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  whisper. 

"No,  my  liege,"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  just  so  low  as  not 
to  interrupt  the  music  ;  "  none  can  bear  enmity  against 
King  Richard,  when  he  deigns  to  show  himself  as  he  really 
is,  generous  and  noble,  as  well  as  valiant  and  honorable." 
So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

The  King  kissed  it  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  then 
proceeded,  "You  think,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  my  anger 
in  this  matter  was  feigned  ;  but  you  are  deceived.  The 
punishment  I  inflicted  upon  this  knight  was  just ;  for  he 
had  betrayed — no  matter  for  how  tempting  a  bribe,  fair 
cousin — the  trust  committed  to  him.  But  I  rejoice,  per- 
chance as  much  as  you,  that  to-morrow  gives  him  a  chance 
to  win  the  field,  and  throw  back  the  strain  which  for  a  time 
clung  to  him  upon  the  actual  thief  and  traitor.  No  !  future 
times  may  blame  Richard  for  impetuous  folly  ;  but  they 
shall  say  that,  in  rendering  judgment,  he  was  just  when  he 
should,  and  merciful  when  he  could." 

"Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  King,"  said  Edith.  "They 
may  call  thy  justice  cruelty,  thy  mercy  caprice." 

"And  do  not  thou  pride  thyself,"  said  the  King,  "as  if 
thy  knight,  who  hath  not  yet  buckled  on  his  armor,  were 
unbelting  it  in  triumph.  Conrade  of  Montserrat  is  held  a 
good  lance.     What  if  the  Scot  should  lose  the  day  ?" 

"It  is  impossible  !"  said  Edith,  firmly.  "My  own  eyes 
saw  yonder  Conrade  tremble  and  change  color,  like  a  base 
thief.  He  is  guilty,  and  the  trial  by  combat  is  an  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  (rod.  I  myself,  in  such  a  cause,  would  en- 
counter him  without  fear." 

"By  the  mass,  I  think  thou  wonldst,  wench,"  said  the 
King,  "  and  beat  him  to  boot ;  for  there  never  breathed  a 
truer  Plantagenet  than  thou." 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone,  "  See  that 
thou  continue  to  remember  what  is  due  to  thy  birth." 
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"  What  means  that  advice,  so  seriously  given  at  this 
moment  ?"  said  Edith.  uAra  I  of  such  light  nature  as  to 
forget  my  name — my  condition  ?  " 

"  I  will  speak  plainly,  Edith,"  answered  the  King,  "  and 
as  to  a  friend  :  What  will  this  knight  be  to  you,  should  he 
come  off  victor  from  yonder  lists  ? 

"  To  mef"  said  Edith,  blushing  deep  with  shame  and  dis- 
pleasure. "What  pan  he  be  to  me  more  than  an  honored 
knight,  worthy  of  such  grace  as  Queen  Berengaria  might 
confer  on  him,  had  he  selected  her  for  his  lady,  instead  of  a 
more  unworthy  choice  ?  The  meanest  knight  may  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  an  empress,  but  the  glory  of  his 
choice,"  she  said  proudly,  "must  be  his  reward." 

"  Yet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you,"  said  the 
King. 

"  I  have  paid  his  services  with  honor  and  applause,  and 
his  sufferings  with  tears,"  answered  Edith.  "  Had  he  de- 
sired other  reward,  he  would  have  done  wisely  to  have 
bestowed  his  affections  within  his  own  degree." 

"You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  night-gear  for  his 
sake  ?  "  said  King  Richard. 

"  No  more,"  answered  Edith,  "  than  I  would  have  required 
him  to  expose  his  life  by  an  action  in  which  there  was  more 
madness  than  honor." 

"  Maidens  talk  ever  thus,"  said  the  King  ;  "but  when  the 
favored  lover  presses  his  suit,  she  says,  with  a  sigh,  her  stars 
had  decreed  otherwise." 

"Your  Grace  has  now,  for  the  second  time,  threatened 
me  with  the  influence  of  my  horoscope,''  Edith  replied,  with 
dignity.  4i  Trust  me,  my  liege,  whatever  be  the  power  of 
the  stars,  your  poor  kinswoman  will  never  wed  either  infidel 
or  obscure  adventurer.  Permit  me,  that  I  listen  to  the 
music  of  Blondel,  for  the  tone  of  your  royal  admonitions  is 
scarce  so  grateful  to  the  ear." 

The  conclusion  of  the  evening  offered  nothing  worthy  of 
notice. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Ileard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse? 

Gray. 

It  had  been  agreed,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
that  the  judicial  combat,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  present 
assemblage  of  various  nations  at  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert, 
should  take  place  at  one  hour  after  sunrise.  The  wide  lists, 
which  had  been  constructed  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  inclosed  a  space  of  hard  sand, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long  by  forty  in 
width.  They  extended  in  length  from  north  to  south,  so 
as  to  give  both  parties  the  equal  advantage  of  the  rising  sun. 
Saladin's  royal  seat  was  erected  on  the  western  side  of  the 
inclosure,  just  in  the  center,  where  the  combatants  were 
expected  to  meet  in  mid  encounter.  Opposed  to  this  was 
a  gallery  with  closed  casements,  so  contrived  that  the 
ladies,  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  erected,  might 
see  the  fight  without  being  themselves  exposed  to  view. 
At  either  extremity  of  the  lists  was  a  barrier,  which  could 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  Thrones  had  been  also 
erected,  but  the  Archduke,  perceiving  that  his  was  lower 
than  King  Richard's,  refused  to  occupy  it  :  and  Cceur-de- 
Lion,  who  would  have  submitted  to  much  ere  any  formality 
should  have  interfered  with  the  combat,  readily  agreed  that 
the  sponsors,  as  they  were  called,  should  remain  on  horse- 
back during  the  fight.  At  one  extremity  of  the  lists  were 
placed  the  followers  of  Richard,  and  opposed  to  them  were 
those  who  accompanied  the  defender,  Conrad e.  Around 
the  throne  destined  for  the  Soldan  were  ranged  his  splended 
Georgian  Guards,  and  the  rest  of  the  inclosure  was  occupied 
by  Christian  and  Mohammedan  spectators. 

*  Lono-  before  daybreak,  the  lists  were  surrounded  by  even 
a  larger  number  of  Saracens  than  Richard  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  evening.  When  the  first  ray  of  the  sun's  glorious 
orb  arose  above  the  desert,  the  sonorous  call,  "  To  prayer — 
to  prayer  ! "  was  poured  forth  by  the  Soldan  himself,  and 
answered  by  others,  whose  rank  and  zeal  entitled  them  to 
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act  as  muezzins.  It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  them  all 
sink  to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  their  devotions, 
with  their  faces  turned  to  Mecca.  Bat  when  they  arose  from 
the  ground,  the  sun's  rays,  now  strengthening  fast,  seemed 
to  confirm  the  Lord  of  Gilsland's  conjecture  of  the  night 
before.  They  were  flashed  back  from  many  a  spear-head, 
for  the  pointless  lances  of  the  preceding  day  were  certainly 
no  longer  such.  De  Vaux  pointed  it  out  to  his  master,  who 
answered  with  impatience,  that  he  had  perfect  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  Soldan  ;  but  if  De  Vaux  was  afraid 
of  his  bulky  body,  he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  whole  Saracen  cavaliers  threw  them- 
selves from  their  horses,  and  prostrated  themselves,  as  if  for 
a  second  morning  prayer.  This  was  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  Queen,  with  Edith  and  her  attendants,  to  pass  from 
the  pavilion  to  the  gallery  intended  for  them.  Fifty  guards 
of  Saladin's  seraglio  escorted  them,  with  naked  sabers, 
whose  orders  were,  to  cut  to  pieces  whomsoever,  were  he 
prince  or  peasant,  should  venture  to  gaze  on  the  ladies  as 
they  passed,  or  even  presume  to  raise  his  head  until  the 
cessation  of  the  music  should  make  all  men  aware  that  they 
were  lodged  in  their  gallery,  not  to  be  gazed  on  by  the 
curious  eye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  Oriental  reverence  to  the 
fair  sex  called  forth  from  Queen  Berengaria  some  criticisms 
very  unfavorable  to  Saladin  and  his  country.  But  their 
den,  as  the  royal  fair  called  it,  being  securely  closed  and 
guarded  by  their  sable  attendants,  she  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  contenting  herself  with  seeing,  and  laying  aside  for 
the  present  the  still  more  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  seen. 

Meantime  the  sponsors  of  both  champions  went,  as  was 
their  duty,  to  see  that  they  were  duly  armed,  and  prepared 
for  combat.  The  Archduke  of  Austria  was  in  no  hurry  to 
perform  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  having  had  rather  an 
unusually  severe  debauch  upon  wine  of  Schiraz  the  preced- 
ing evening.  But  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  more 
deeply  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  combat,  was  early 
before  the  tent  of  Conrade  of  Montserrat.  To  his  great 
surprise,  the  attendants  refused  him  admittance. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  ye  knaves?"  said  the  Grand 
Master,  in  great  anger. 

"  We  do,  most  valiant  and  reverend,"  answered  Conrade's 
squire  ;  "  but  even  you  may  not  at  present  enter  :  the  Mar- 
quis is  about  to  confess  himself. " 
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"  Confess  himself  ! "  exclaimed  the  Templar,  in  a  tone 
where  alarm  mingled  with  surprise  and  scorn  ;  "  and  to 
whom,  I  pray  thee  ?  9X 

"  My  master  bid  me  be  secret/'  said  the  squire  ;  on  which 
the  Grand  Master  pushed  past  him,  and  entered  the  tent 
almost  by  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  in  the  act  of  beginning  his  con- 
fession. * 

"  What  means  this,  Marquis  ?"  said  the  Grand  Master; 
"  up,  for  shame — or,  if  you  must  needs  confess,  am  not 
I  here?" 

"  I  have  confessed  to  you  too  often  already,"  replied 
Conrade,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  faltering  voice.  "  For 
God's  sake,  Grand  Master,  begone,  and  let  me  unfold  my 
conscience  to  this  holy  man." 

"In  what  is  he  holier  than  I  am?"  said  the  Grand 
Master.  "  Hermit — prophet — madman,  say,  if  thou  darest, 
in  what  thou  excellest  me  ?  " 

"  Bold  and  bad  man,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  know  that  I 
am  like  the  latticed  window,  and  the  divine  light  passes 
through  to  avail  others,  though,  alas  !  it  helpeth  not  me. 
Thou  art  like  the  iron  stanchions,  which  neither  receive 
light  themselves  nor  communicate  it  to  any  one." 

"  Prate  not  to  me,  but  depart  from  this  tent,"  said  the 
Grand  Master  ;  u  the  Marquis  shall  not  confess  this  morning, 
unless  it  be  to  me,  for  I  part  not  from  his  side." 

"  Is  this  your  pleasure?"  said  the  hermit  to  Conrade; 
"  for  think  not  I  will  obey  that  proud  man,  if  you  continue 
to  desire  my  assistance." 

"  Alas,"  said  Conrade,  irresolutely,  "  what  would  you 
have  me  say  ?     Farewell  for  a  while  ;  we  will  speak  anon." 

"  Oh,  procrastination,"  exclaimed  the  hermit,  "  thou  art 
a  soul- murderer  !  Unhappy  man,  farewell,  not  for  a  while, 
but  until  we  shall  both  meet — no  matter  where.  And  for 
thee,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Grand  Master,  "  Tremble  !" 

"Tremble!"  replied  the  Templar,  contemptuously,  "I 
cannot  if  I  would." 

The  hermit  heard  not  his  answer,  having  left  the  tent. 

"  Come,  to  this  gear  hastily,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
"  since  thou  wilt  needs  go  through  the  foolery.  Hark  thee, 
I  think  I  know  most  of  thy  frailties  by  heart,  so  we  may 
omit  the  detail,  which  may  be  somewhat  a  long  one,  and 
begin  with  the  absolution.  What  signifies  counting  the  spots 
of  dirt  that  we  are  about  to  wash  from  our  hands  ?  " 
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il  Knowing  what  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Conrade,  "  it  is 
blasphemous  to  speak  of  pardoning  another." 

"  That  is  not  according  to  the  canon,  Lord  Marquis/'  said 
the  Templar  :  "  thou  art  more  scrupulous  than  orthodox. 
The  absolution  of  the  wicked  priest  is  as  effectual  as  if  he 
were  himself  a  saint ;  otherwise,  God  help  the  poor  penitent  ! 
What  wounded  man  inquires  whether  the  surgeon  that  tents 
his  gashes  have  clean  hands  or  no  ?  Come,  shall  we  to  this 
toy?" 

"  No,"  said  Conrade,  "  I  will  rather  die  unconfessed  than 
mock  the  sacrament." 

"  Come,  noble  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar,  "  rouse  up 
your  courage,  and  speak  not  thus.  In  an  hour's  time  thou 
shalt  stand  victorious  in  the  lists,  or  confess  thee  in  thy 
helmet  like  a  valiant  knight." 

"  Alas,  Grand  Master,"  answered  Conrade,  "all  augurs  ill 
for  this  affair.  The  strange  discovery  by  the  instinct  of  a 
dog,  the  revival  of  this  Scottish  knight,  who  comes  into  the 
lists  like  a  specter — all  betokens  evil." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  the  Templar,  "  I  have  seen  thee  bend  thy 
lance  boldly  against  him  in  sport,  and  with  equal  chance  of 
success  ;  think  thou  art  but  in  a  tournament,  and  who 
bears  him  better  in  the  tilt-yard  than  thou  ?  Come,  squires 
and  armorers,  your  master  must  be  accoutered  for  the 
field." 

The  attendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  to  arm  the 
Marquis. 

"  What  morning  is  without  ?"  said  Conrade. 

"The  sun  rises  dimly,"  answered  a  squire. 

"Thouseest,  Grand  Master,"  said  Conrade,  "naught 
smiles  on  us." 

"  Thou  wilt  fight  the  more  coolly,  my  son,"  answered  the 
Templar  ;  "  thank  Heaven,  that  hath  tempered  the  sun  of , 
Palestine  to  suit  thine  occasion." 

Thus  jested  the  Grand  Master  ;  but  his  jests  had  lost  their 
influence  on  the  harassed  mind  of  the  Marquis,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  attempts  to  seem  gay,  his  gloom  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  Templar. 

"This  craven,"  he  thought,  "will  lose  the  day  in  pure 
faintness  and  cowardice  of  heart,  which  he  calls  tender  con- 
science. I,  whom  visions  and  auguries  shake  not — who  am 
firm  in  my  purpose  as  the  living  rock — I  should  have  fought 
the  combat  myself.  Would  to  God  the  Scot  may  strike  him 
dead  on  the  spot ;  it  were  next  best  to  his  winning  the  vic- 
tory.    But  come  what  will,  he  must  have  no  other  confessor 
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than  myself  ;  our  sins  are  too  much  in  common,  and  he  might 
confess  my  share  with  his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
continued  to  assist  the  Marquis  in  arming,  but  it  was  in 
silence. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
knights  rode  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted 
like  men  who  were  to  do  battle  for  a  kingdom's  honor. 
They  wore  their  vizors  up.  and  riding  around  the  lists  three 
times,  showed  themselves  to  the  spectators.  Both  were 
goodly  persons,  and  both  had  noble  countenances.  But 
there  was  an  air  of  manly  confidence  on  the  brow  of  the  Scot 
— a  radiancy  of  hope,  which  amounted  even  to  cheerfulness, 
while,  although  pride  and  effort  had  recalled  much  of  Com- 
rade's natural  courage,  there  lowered  still  on  his  brow  a  cloud 
of  ominous  despondence.  Even  his  steed  seemed  to  tread 
less  lightly  and  blithely  to  the  trumpet-sound  than  the  noble 
Arab  which  was  bestrode  by  Sir  Kenneth  ;  and  the  sprucli- 
sprecher  shook  his  head  while  he  observed  that,  while  the 
challenger  rode  around  the  lists  in  the  course  of  the  sun, 
that  is,  from  right  to  left,  the  defender  made  the  same  cir- 
cuit widdersins,  that  is,  from  left  to  right,  which  is  in 
most  countries  held  ominous. 

A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the  gallery  oc- 
cupied by  the  Queen,  and  beside  it  stood  the  hermit  in  the 
dress  of  his  order  as  a  Carmelite  friar.  Other  churchmen 
were  also  present.  To  this  altar  the  challenger  and  de- 
fender were  successively  brought  forward,  conducted  by  their 
respective  sponsors.  Dismounting  before  it,  each  knight 
avouched  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  a  solemn  oath  on  the 
Evangelists,  and  prayed  that  his  success  might  be  according 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  then  swore.  They  also 
made  oath  that  they  came  to  do  battle  in  knightly  guise, 
and  with  the  usual  weapons,  disclaiming  the  use  of  spells, 
charms,  or  magical  devices,  to  incline  victory  to  their  side. 
The  challenger  pronounced  his  vow  with  a  firm  and  manly 
voice,  and  a  bold  and  cheerful  countenance.  When  the 
ceremony  was  finished,  the  Scottish  knight  looked  at  the 
gallery,  and  bent  his  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honor  of 
those  invisible  beauties  which  were  inclosed  within  ;  then, 
loaded  with  armor  as  he  was,  sprung  to  the  saddle  without 
the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  made  his  courser  carry  him  in  a 
succession  of  caracoles  to  his  station  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lists.  Conrade  also  presented  himself  before  the  altar 
with  boldness  enough  :  but  his  voice,  as  he  took  the  oath, 
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sounded  hollow,  as  if  drowned  in  his  helmet.  The  lips  with 
which  he  appealed  to  Heaven  to  adjudge  victory  to  the  just 
quarrel  grew  white  as  they  uttered  the  impious  mockery. 
As  he  turned  to  remount  his  horse,  the  Grand  Master  ap- 
proached him  closer,  as  if  to  rectify  something  about  the 
sitting  of  his  gorget,  and  whispered — "  Coward  and  fool ! 
ill  thy  senses,  and  do  me  this  battle  bravely,  else,  by 
Heaven,  shouldst  thou  escape  him,  thou  escapest  wot  me!" 

The  savage  tone  in  which  this  was  whispered  perhaps  com- 
pleted the  confusion  of  the  Marquis's  nerves,  for  he  stumbled 
as  he  made  to  horse  ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  feet, 
sprung  to  the  saddle  with  his  usual  agility,  and  displayed  his 
address  in  horsemanship  as  he  assumed  his  position  opposite 
to  the  challenger's,  yet  the  accident  did  not  escape  those 
who  were  on  the  watch  for  omens,  which  might  predict  the 
fate  of  the  day. 

The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer  that  God  would  show 
the  rightful  quarrel,  departed  from  the  lists.  The  trum- 
pets of  the  challenger  then  rung  a  flourish,  and  a  herald-at- 
arms  proclaimed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lists — "  Here 
stands  a  good  knight,  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  champion 
for  the  royal  King  Richard  of  England,  who  accuseth  Con- 
rade  Marquis  of  Montserrat  of  foul  treason  and  dishonor 
done  to  the  said  kinor." 


.-■ 


When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  announced  the 
name  and  character  of  the  champion,  hitherto  scarce  gener- 
ally known,  a  loud  and  cheerful  acclaim  burst  from  the 
followers  of  King  Richard,  and  hardly,  notwithstanding 
repeated  commands  of  silence,  suffered  the  reply  of  the  de- 
fendant to  be  heard.  He,  of  course,  avouched  his  innocence, 
and  offered  his  body  for  battle.  The  esquires  of  the  com- 
batants now  approached,  and  delivered  to  each  his  shield  and 
lance,  assisting  to  hang  the  former  around  his  neck,  that  his 
two  hands  might  remain  free,  one  for  the  management  of 
the  bridle,  the  other  to  direct  the  lance. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  bearing,  the  leo- 
pard, but  with  the  addition  of  a  collar  and  broken  chain,  in 
allusion  to  his  late  captivity.  The  shield  of  the  Marquis 
bore,  in  reference  to  his  title,  a  serrated  and  rocky  mountain. 
Each  shook  his  lance  aloft,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and 
toughness  of  the  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  the 
rest.  The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  squires  now  retired  to  the 
barriers,  and  the  combatants  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  face 
to  face,  with  couched  lance  and  closed  vizor,  the  human 
form   so   completely   enclosed  that   they   looked  more  like 
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statues  of  molten  iron  than  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
silence  of  suspense  was  now  general  :  men  breathed  thicker, 
and  their  very  souls  seemed  seated  in  their  eyes,  while  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  snorting  and  pawing  of  the 
good  steeds,  who,  sensible  of  what  was  about  to  happen, 
were  impatient  to  dash  into  career.  They  stood  thus  for 
perhaps  three  minutes,  when,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  Soldan, 
an  hundred  instruments  rent  the  air  with  their  brazen 
clamors,  and  each  champion  striking  his  horse  with  the 
spurs  and  slacking  the  rein,  the  horses  started  into  full 
gallop,  and  the  knights  met  in  mid  space  with  a  shock  like 
a  thunderbolt.  The  victory  was  not  in  doubt — no,  not  one 
moment.  Conrade,  indeed,  showed  himself  a  practised  war- 
rior ;  for  he  struck  his  antagonist  knightly  in  the  midst  of 
his  shield,  bearing  his  lance  so  straight  and  true  that  it 
shivered  into  splinters  from  the  steel  spear-head  up  the  very 
gauntlet.  The  horse  of  Sir  Kenneth  recoiled  two  or  three 
yards  and  fell  on  his  haunches,  but  the  rider  easily  raised 
him  with  his  hand  and  rein.  But  for  Conrade  there  was  no 
recovery.  Sir  Kenneth's  lance  had  pierced  through  the 
shield,  through,  a  plated  corslet  of  Milan  steel,  through  a 
"  secret,"  or  coat  of  linked  mail,  worn  beneath  the  corslet, 
had  wounded  him  deep  in  the  bosom,  and  borne  him  from 
his  saddle,  leaving  the  truncheon  of  the  lance  fixed  in  his 
wound.  The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  Saladin  himself,  de- 
scending from  his  throne,  crowded  around  the  wounded 
man  ;  while  Sir  Kenneth,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ere  yet 
he  discovered  his  antagonist  was  totally  helpless,  now  com- 
manded him  to  avow  his  guilt.  The  helmet  was  hastily  un- 
closed, and  the  wounded  man,  gazing  wildly  on  the  skies, 
replied — "  What  would  you  more  ?  God  hath  decided 
justly  :  I  am  guilty  ;  but  there  are  worse  traitors  in  the 
camp  than  I.     In  pity  to  my  soul,  let  me  have  a  confessor  !  " 

He  revived  as  he  uttered  these  words. 

"The  talisman — the  powerful  remedy,  royal  brother!" 
said  King  Richard  to  Saladin. 

"The  traitor,"  answered  the  Soldan,  "is  more  fit  to  be 
dragged  from  the  lists  to  the  gallows  by  the  heels  than  to 
profit  by  its  virtues  ;  and  some  such  fate  is  in  his  look,"  he 
added,  after  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  wounded  man;  "for, 
though  his  wound  may  be  cured,  yet  Azrael's  seal  is  on  the 
wretch's  brow." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Richard,  "  I  pray  you  do  for  him 
what  you  may,  that  he  may  at  least  have  time  for  confession. 
Slay  not  soul  and  body.     To  him  one  half-hour  of  time  may 
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be  worth  more,  by  ten  thousandfold,  than  the  life  of  the 
oldest  patriarch." 

"  My  royal  brother's  wish  shall  be  obeyed/'  said  Saladin. 
<{  Slaves,  bear  this  wounded  man  to  our  tent." 

"  Do  not  so,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
gloomily  looking  on  in  silence.  M  The  royal  Duke  of  Austria 
and  myself  will  not  permit  this  unhappy  Christian  prince  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  Saracens,  that  they  may  try  their 
spells  upon  him.  We  are  his  sponsors,  and  demand  that  he 
be  assigned  to  our  care." 

"  That  is,  you  refuse  the  certain  means  offered  to  recover 
him  ?  "  said  Richard. 

u  Not  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollecting  himself. 
"  If  the  Soldan  useth  lawful  medicines,  he  may  attend  the 
patient  in  my  tent." 

' '  Do  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Richard  to  Saladin, 
1 '  though  the  permission  be  ungraciously  yielded.  But  now 
to  a  more  glorious  work.  Sound,  trumpets — shout,  England 
— in  honor  of  England's  champion  ! " 

Drum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cymbal  rung  forth  at  once, 
and  the  deep  and  regular  shout  which  for  ages  has  been  the 
English  acclamation  sounded  amidst  the  shrill  and  irregular 
yells  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  diapason  of  the  organ  amid  the 
howling  of  a  storm.     There  was  silence  at  length. 

"  Brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard,"  resumed  Cceur-de-Lion, 
"  thou  hast  shown  that  the  Ethiopian  may  change  his  skin, 
and  the  leopard  his  spots,  though  clerks  quote  Scripture  for 
the  impossibility.  Yet  I  have  more  to  say  to  you  when  I 
have  conducted  you  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  the  best 
judges  and  best  rewarders  of  deeds  of  chivalry." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent. 

"And  thou,  princely  Saladin,  wilt  also  attend  them.  I 
promise  thee  our  Queen  will  not  think  herself  welcome,  if 
she  lacks  the  opportunity  to  thank  her  royal  host  for  her 
most  princely  reception." 

Saladin  bent  his  head  gracefully,  but  declined  the  invita- 
tion. 

"  I  must  attended  the  wounded  man,"  he  said.  "The 
leech  leaves  not  his  patient  more  than  the  champion  the  lists, 
even  if  he  be  summoned  to  a  bower  like  those  of  Paradise. 
And  farther,  royal  Richard,  know  that  the  blood  of  the  East 
flows  not  so  temperately  in  the  presence  of  beauty  as  that  of 
your  land.  What  saith  the  Book  itself — '  Her  eye  is  as  the 
edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Prophet,  who  shall  look  upon  it  ? ' 
He  that  would  not  be  burnt  avoideth  to  tread  on  hot  embers  ; 
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wise  men  spread  not  the  flax  before  a  bickering  torch. 
'  He/  saith  the  sage,  '  who  hath  forfeited  a  treasure,  doth 
not  wisely  to  turn  back  his  head  to  gaze  at  it/ 

Richard,  it  may  be  believed,  respected  the  motives  of 
delicacy  which  flowed  from  manners  so  different  from  his  own, 
and  urged  his  request  no  farther. 

"  At  noon,"  said  the  Soldan,  as  he  departed,  "  I  trust  ye 
will  all  accept  a  collation  under  the  black  camel-skin  tent  of 
a  chief  of  Kurdistan." 

The  same  invitation  was  circulated  among  the  Christians, 
comprehending  all  those  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ad- 
mit t-ed  to  sit  at  a  feast  made  for  princes. 

'•'  Hark  ! "  said  Richard,  "  the  timbrels  announce  that  our 
Queen  and  her  attendants  are  leaving  their  gallery  ;  and  see, 
the  turbans  sink  on  the  ground,  as  if  struck  down  by  a  de- 
stroying angel.  All  lie  prostrate,  as  if  the  glance  of  an 
Arab's  eye  could  sully  the  luster  of  a  lady's  cheek  !  Come, 
we  will  to  the  pavilion,  and  lead  our  conqueror  thither  in 
triumph.  How  I  pity  that  noble  Soldan,  who  knows  but  of 
love  as  it  is  known  to  those  of  inferior  nature  ! " 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  measure,  to  welcome 
the  introduction  of  the  victor  into  the  pavilion  of  Queen 
Berengaria.  He  entered,  supported  on  either  side  by  his 
sponsors,  Richard  and  Thomas  [William]  Longsword,  and 
knelt  gracefully  down  before  the  Queen,  though  more  than 
half  the  homage  was  silently  rendered  to  Edith,  who  sat  on 
her  right  hand. 

(i  Unarm  him,  my  mistresses,"  said  the  King,  whose  de- 
light was  in  the  execution  of  such  chivalrous  usages.  "  Let 
beauty  honor  chivalry  !  Undo  his  spurs,  Berengaria  ;  Queen 
though  thou  be  thou  owest  him  what  marks  of  favor  thou 
canst  give.  Unlace  his  helmet,  Edith — by  this  hand  thou 
shalt,  wert  thou  the  proudest  Plantagenet  of  the  line,  and 
he  the  poorest  knight  on  earth  ! " 

Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands — Berengaria  with 
bustling  assiduity,  as  anxious  to  gratify  her  husband's 
humor,  and  Edith  blushing  and  growing  pale  alternately,  as 
slowly  and  awkwardly  she  undid,  with  Longsword's  assist- 
ance, the  fastenings  which  secured  the  helmet  to  the  gorget. 

"And  what  expect  you  from  beneath  this  iron  shell?" 
said  Richard,  as  the  removal  of  the  casque  gave  to  view  the 
noble  countenance  of  Sir  Kenneth,  his  face  glowing  with 
recent  exertion,  and  not  less  so  with  present  emotion. 
"  What  think  ye  of  him,  gallants  and  beauties  ? "  said 
Richard.      "  Doth  he  resemble  an  Ethiopian  slave,  or  doth 
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he  present  the  face  of  am  obscure  ahd  nameless  adventurer  ? 
No,  by  my  good  sword  !  Here  terminate  his  various  dis- 
guises. He  hath  knelt  down  before  you  unknown  save  by  his 
worth  ;  he  arises  equally  distinguished  by  birth  and  by  for- 
tune. The  adventurous  knight,  Kenneth,  arises  David  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland  \" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  Edith 
dropped  from  her  hand  the  helmet  which  she  had  just 
received. 

"Yes,  my  masters,"  said  the  King,  "it  is  even  so.  Ye 
know  how  Scotland  deceived  us  when  she  proposed  to  send 
this  valiant  earl,  With  a  bold  company  of  her  best  and  noblest, 
to  aid  our  arms  in  this  conquest  of  Palestine,  but  failed  to 
comply  with  her  engagements.  This  noble  youth,  under 
whom  the  Scottish  Crusaders  were  to  have  been  arrayed, 
thought  foul  scorn  that  his  arm  should  be  withheld  from  the 
holy  warfare,  and  joined  us  at  Sicily  with  a  small  train  of 
devoted  and  faithful  attendants,  which  was  augmented  by 
many  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  the  rank  of  their  leader 
was  unknown.  The  confidants  of  the  royal  prince  had  all, 
save  one  old  follower,  fallen  by  death,  when  his  secret,  but 
too  well  kept,  had  nearly  occasioned  my  cutting  off,  in  a 
Scottish  adventurer,  one  of  the  noblest  hopes  of  Europe. 
Why  did  you  not  mention  your  rank,  noble  Huntingdon, 
when  endangered  by  my  hasty  and  passionate  sentence  ? 
Was  it  that  you  thought  Eichard  capable  of  abusing  the 
advantage  I  possessed  over  the  heir  of  a  king  whom  I  have 
so  often  found  hostile  ?" 

"  I  did  you  not  that  injustice,  royal  Richard/''  answered 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  "but  my  pride  brooked  not  that 
I  should  avow  myself  Prince  of  Scotland  in  order  to  save  my 
life,  endangered  for  default  of  loyalty.  And,  moreover,  I 
had  made  my  vow  to  preserve  my  rank  unknown  till  the 
Crusade  should  be  accomplished  ;  nor  did  I  mention  it  save  in 
articulo  morlis,  and  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  yonder 
reverend  hermit." 

"  It  was  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then,  which  made 
the  good  man  so  urgent  with  me  to  recall  my  severe  sen- 
tence ?"  said  Richard.  "Well  did  he  say  that,  had  his  good 
knight  fallen  by  my  mandate,  I  should  have  wished  the  deed 
undone  though  it  had  cost  me  a  limb.  A  limb  !  I  should 
have  wished  it  undone  had  it  cost  me  my  life,  since  the  world 
w<»uld  have  said  that  Richard  had  abused  the  condition  in 
Which  the  heir  of  Scotland  had  placed  himself,  by  his  con- 
fidence in  his  generosity." 

2Q 
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"  Yet,  may  we  know  of  your  Grace  by  what  strange  and 
happy  chance  this  riddle  was  at  length  read?"  said  the 
Queen  Berengaria. 

"  Letters  were  brought  to  us  from  England,"  said  the  King 
"  in  which  we  learnt,  among  other  unpleasant  news,  that  the 
King  of  Scotland  had  seized  upon  three  of  our  nobles,  when  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  St.  N inian,  and  alleged  as  a  cause  that  his  heir, 
being  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  against  the  heathen  of  Borussia,  was,  in  fact,  in  our 
camp  and  in  our  power  ;  and,  therefore,  William  proposed  to 
hold  these  nobles  as  hostages  for  his  safety.  This  gave  me 
the  first  light  on  the  real  rank  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  De  Yaux,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Ascalon,  brought  back  with  him  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon's  sole  attendant,  a  thick-skulled  slave,  who  had 
gone  thirty  miles  to  unfold  to  De  Vaux  a  secret  he  should 
have  told  to  me." 

"  Old  Strauchan  must  be  excused,"  said  the  Lord  of  Gils- 
land.  "  He  knew  from  experience  that  my  heart  is  some- 
what softer  than  if  I  wrote  myself  Plantagenet." 

"Thy  heart  soft,  thou  commodity  of  old  iron  and  Cumber- 
land flint  that  thou  art  ! "  exclaimed  the  King.  "It  is  we 
Plantagenets  who  boast  soft  and  feeling  hearts,  Edith,"  turn- 
ing to  his  cousin,  with  an  expression  which  called  the  blood 
into  her  cheek.  "  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  fair  cousin,  and, 
Prince  of  Scotland,  thine." 

"  Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  hanging  back,  and  en- 
deavoring to  hide  her  confusion  under  an  attempt  to  rally 
her  royal  kinsman's  credulity.  "  Eemember  you  not  that  my 
hand  was  to  be  the  signal  of  converting  to  the  Christian  faith 
the  Saracen  and  Arab,  Saladin  and  all  his  turbaned  host  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  the  wind  of  prophecy  hath  chopped  about,  and 
sits  now  in  another  corner,"  replied  Richard. 

"  Mock  not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  said  the 
hermit,  stepping  forward.  "  The  heavenly  host  write 
nothing  but  truth  in  their  brilliant  records  :  it  is  man's  eves 
which  are  too  weak  to  read  their  characters  aright.  Know  that, 
when  Saladin  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland  slept  in  my  grotto,  I 
read  in  the  stars  that  there  rested  under  my  roof  a  prince, 
the  natural  foe  of  Richard,  with  whom  the  fate  of  Edith 
Plantagenet  was  to  be  united.  Could  I  doubt  that  this  must 
be  the  Soldan,  whose  rank  was  well  known  to  me,  as  he  often 
visited  my  cell  to  converse  on  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ?  Again,  the  lights  of  the  firmament  proclaimed  that 
this  prince,  the  husband  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  should  be  a 
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Christian  ;  and  I — weak  and  wild  interpreter  ! — argued  thence 
the  conversion  of  the  noble  Saladin,  whose  good  qualities 
seemed  often  to  incline  him  towards  the  better  faith.  The 
sense  of  my  weakness  hath  humbled  me  to  the  dust,  but  in 
the  dnst,  I  have  found  comfort.  I  have  not  read  aright  the 
'ate  of  others  ;  who  can  assure  me  but  that  I  may  have  mis- 
calculated mine  own  ?  God  will  not  have  us  break  into  His 
council-house  or  spy  out  His  hidden  mysteries.  We  must 
wait  His  time  with  watching  and  prayer,  with  fear  and  with 
hope.  I  came  hither  the  sern  seer — the  proud  prophet — 
skilled,  as  I  thought,  to  instruct  princes,  and  gifted  even  with 
supernatural  powers,  but  burdened  with  a  weight  which  I 
deemed  no  shoulders  but  mine  could  have  borne.  But  my 
hands  have  been  broken  :  I  go  hence  humble  in  my  ignorance, 
penitent,  and  not  hopeless." 

With  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that,  from  that  period,  his  frenzy  fits  seldom 
occurred,  and  his  penances  were  of  a  milder  character,  and 
accompanied  with  better  hopes  of  the  future.  So  much  is 
there  of  self-opinion,  even  in  insanity,  that  the  conviction  of 
his  having  entertained  and  expressed  an  unfounded  predic- 
tion with  so  much  vehemence  seemed  to  operate,  like  loss  of 
blood  on  the  human  frame,  to  modify  and  lower  the  fever  of 
the  brain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  farther  particulars  the  confer- 
ences at  the  royal  tent,  or  to  inquire  whether  David  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  was  as  mute  in  the  presence  of  Edith  Plantagenet 
as  when  he  was  bound  to  act  under  the  character  of  an 
obscure  and  nameless  adventurer.  It  may  be  well  believed 
that  he  there  expressed,  with  suitable  earnestness,  the  pas- 
sion to  which  he  had  so  often  before  found  it  difficult  to  give 
words. 

The  hour  of  noon  now  approached,  and  Saladin  waited  to 
receive  the  princes  of  Christendom  in  a  tent  which,  but  for 
its  large  size,  differed  little  from  that  of  the  ordinary  shelter 
of  the  common  Kurdman,  or  Arab  ;  yet  beneath  its  ample 
and  sable  covering  was  preparcMl  a  banquet  after  the  most 
gorgeous  fashion  of  the  East,  extended  upon  carpets  of  the 
richest  stuffs,  with  cushions  laid  for  the  guests.  But  we 
cannot  stop  to  describe  the  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
superb  embroidery  in  arabesque,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere, 
and  the  muslins  of  India,  which  were  here  unfolded  in  all 
their  splendor:  far  less  to  tell  the  different  sweetmeats, 
ragouts  edged  with  rice  colored  in  various  manners,  with  all 
the    other    niceties    of    Eastern    cookery.     Lambs    roasted 
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whole,  and  game  and  poultry  dressed  in  pilaus,  were  piled  in 
vessels  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  porcelain,  and  intermixed 
with  large  mazers  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow  and  ice  from  the 
caverns  of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  magnificent  pile  of  cushions 
at  the  head  of  the  banquet  seemed  prepared  for  the  master 
of  the  feast  and  such  dignitaries  as  he  might  call  to  share 
that  place  of  distinction,  while,  from  the  roof  of  the  tent  in 
all  quarters,  but  over  this  seat  of  eminence  in  particular, 
waved  many  a  banner  and  pennon,  the  trophies  of  battles 
won  and  kingdoms  overthrown.  But  amongst  and  above 
them  all,  a  long  lance  displayed  a  shroud,  the  banner  of 
Death,  with  this  impressive  inscription — "  Saladix,  Kxbtg 
of  Kings — Saladin,  Victor  of  Victors — Saladix  must 
die."  Amid  these  preparations,  the  slaves  who  had  ar- 
ranged the  refreshments  stood  with  drooped  heads  and  folded 
arms,  mute  and  motionless  as  monumental  statuary,  or  as 
automata,  which  waited  the  touch  of  the  artist  to  put  them 
in  motion. 

Expecting  the  approach  of  his  princely  guests,  the  Soldan, 
imbued,  as  most  were,  with  the  superstitions  of  his  time, 
paused  over  a  horoscope  and  corresponding  scroll,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  hermit  of  Engaddi  when  he  departed 
from  the  camp. 

"  Strange  and  mysterious  science,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  which,  pretending  to  draw  the  curtain  of  futurity, 
misleads  those  whom  it  seems  to  guide,  and  darkens  the  scene 
which  it  pretends  to  illuminate  !  Who  would  not  have  said 
that  I  was  that  enemy  most  dangerous  to  Richard,  whose 
enmity  was  to  be  ended  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  ? 
Yet  it  now  appears  that  a  union  betwixt  this  gallant  earl  and 
the  lady  will  bring  about  friendship  betwixt  Richard  and 
Scotland,  an  enemy  more  dangerous  than  I,  as  a  wildcat  in 
a  chamber  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  lion  in  a  distant 
desert.  But  then,"  he  continued  to  mutter  to  himself,  "  the 
combination  intimates  that  this  husband  was  to  be  Christian. 
Christian  !  "  he  repeated,  after  a  pause.  "  That  gave  the 
insane,  fanatic  star-gazer  hopes  that  I  might  renounce  my 
faith  !  but  me,  the  faithful  follower  of  our  Prophet — me  it 
should  have  undeceived.  Lie  there,  mysterious  scroll,"  he 
added,  thrusting  it  under  the  pile  of  cushions  ;  "  strange  are 
thy  bodements  and  fatal,  since,  even  when  true  in  themselves, 
they  work  upon  those  who  attempt  to  decipher  their  meaning 
all  the  effects  of  falsehood.  How  now  !  what  means  this 
intrusion  ?" 

He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Xectabanus,  who  rushed  into  the 
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tout  fearfully  agitated,  with  each  strange  and  dispropor- 
tions! feature  wrenched  by  horror  into  still  more  extrava- 
ganl  ugliness — his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  staring,  his  hands, 
with  their  shriveled  and  deformed  fingers,  wildly  expanded. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  the  Soldan,  sternly. 

4>  Air'ipe  liocl  "  groaned  out  the  dwarf. 

"Ha  !  sayst  thou  ?"  answered  Saladin. 

"  Accipe  hoc!"  replied  the  panic-struck  creature,  un- 
conscious, perhaps,  that  he  repeated  the  same  words  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Hence,  I  am  in  no  vein  for  foolery,"  said  the  Emperor. 

"Nor  am  I  further  fool,"  said  the  dwarf,  "than  to  make 
my  folly  help  out  my  wits  to  earn  my  bread,  poor  helpless 
wretch  !     Hear — hear  me,  great  Soldan." 

"  Nay,  if  thou  hast  actual  wrong  to  complain  of,"  said 
Saladin,  "  fool  or  wise,  thou  art  entitled  to  the  ear  of  a 
king.  Retire  hither  with  me;"  and  he  led  him  into  the 
inner  tent. 

Whatever  their  conference  related  to,  it  was  soon  broken 
off  by  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  various  Christian  princes,  whom  Saladin  welcomed  to 
his  tent  with  a  royal  courtesy  well  becoming  their  rank  and 
his  own,  but  chiefly  he  saluted  the  young  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  generously  congratulated  him  upon  prospects 
which  seemed  to  have  interfered  with  and  overclouded  those 
which  he  had  himself  entertained. 

"  But  think  not,"  said  the  Soldan,  "thou  nohl  e  youth, 
that  the  Prince  of  Scotland  is  more  welcome  to  Saladin  than 
Was  Kenneth  to  the  solitary  Ilderim  when  they  met  in  the 
desert,  or  the  distressed  Ethiop  to  the  Hakim  Adonhec.  A 
brave  and  generous  disposition  like  thine  hath  a  value  in- 
dependent of  condition  and  birth,  as  the  cool  draught  which 
I  here  proffer  thee  is  as  delicious  from  an  earthen  vessel  as 
from  a  goblet  of  gold." 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  made  a  suitable  reply,  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  various  important  services  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  generous  Soldan  ;  but  when  he  had  pledged 
Saladin  in  the  bowl  of  sherbet  which  the  Soldan  had  prof- 
fered to  him,  he  could  not  help  remarking  with  a  smile, 
"The  brave  cavalier,  Ilderim,  knew  not  of  the  formation  of 
ice,  but  the  munificent  Soldan  cools  his  sherbet  with  snow." 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Kurdman  as  wise  as  a 
Hakim?"  said  the  Soldan.  "He  who  does  on  a  disguise 
must  make  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  and  the  learning  of 
his  head  accord  with  the  dress  which  he  assumes.     I  desired 
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to  see  how  a  brave  and  single-hearted  cavalier  of  Frangistan 
would  conduct  himself  in  debate  with  such  a  chief  as  I  then 
seemed  ;  and  I  questioned  the  truth  of  a  well-known  fact, 
to  know  by  what  arguments  thou  wouldst  support  thy 
assertion." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who 
stood  a  little  apart,  was  struck  with  the  mention  of  iced 
sherbet,  and  took  with  pleasure  and  some  bluntness  the  deep 
goblet,  as  the  Earl  of   Huntington  was  about  to  replace  it. 

"  Most  delicious  \"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  deep  draught, 
which  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  feverishness  follow- 
ing the  debauch  of  the  preceding  day,  had  rendered  doubly 
acceptable.  He  sighed  as  he  handed  the  cup  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars.  Saladin  made  a  sign  to  the  dwarf, 
who  advanced  and  pronounced,  with  a  harsh  voice,  the 
words,  "  Accipe  hoc  !  "  The  Templar  started,  like  a  steed 
who  sees  a  lion  under  a  bush  beside  the  pathway  ;  yet  in- 
stantly recovered,  and  to  hide,  perhaps,  his  confusion,  raised 
the  goblet  to  his  lips  ;  but  those  lips  never  touched  that 
goblet's  rim.  The  saber  of  Saladin  left  its  sheath  as  light- 
ning leaves  the  cloud.  It  was  waved  in  the  air,  and  the  head 
of  the  Grand  Master  rolled  to  the  extremity  of  the  tent, 
while  the  trunk  remained  for  a  second  standing,  with  the 
goblet  still  clenched  in  its  grasp,  then  fell,  the  liquor  min- 
gling with  the  blood  that  spurted  from  the  veins.* 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  "  Treason,"  and 
Austria,  nearest  to  whom  Saladin  stood  with  the  bloody 
saber  in  his  hand,  started  back  as  if  apprehensive  that  his 
turn  was  to  come  next.  Richard  and  others  laid  hand  on 
their  swords. 

"Fear  nothing,  noble  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as  compos- 
edly as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "  nor  you,  royal  England, 
be  wroth  at  what  you  have  seen.  Not  for  his  manifold 
treasons  ;  not  for  the  attempt  which,  as  may  be  vouched  by 
his  own  squire,  he  instigated  against  King  Richard's  life ; 
not  that  he  pursued  the  Prince  of  Scotland  and  myself  in 
the  desert,  reducing  us  to  save  our  lives  by  the  speed  of  our 
horses  ;  not  that  he  had  stirred  up  the  Maronites  to  attack 
us  upon  this  very  occasion,  had  I  not  brought  up  unexpect- 
edly so  many  Arabs  as  rendered  the  scheme  abortive — not 
for  any  or  all  of  these  crimes  does  he  now  lie  there,  although 
each  were  deserving  such  a  doom  ;  but  because,  scarce  half 
an  hour  ere  he  polluted  our  presence,  as  the  simoom  em- 
poisons the  atmosphere,  he  poniarded  his  comrade  and  ac- 

g  See  Death  of  Grand  Master.    Note  11. 
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complice,  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  lest  he  should  confess  the 
infamous  plots  in  which  they  had  both  been  engaged." 

"  How  !  Conrade  murdered  !  And  by  the  Grand  Master, 
his  sponsor  and  most  intimate  friend  !  "  exclaimed  Richard. 
"  Noble  Soldan,  I  would  not  doubt  thee  ;  yet  this  must  be 
proved,  otherwise " 

"  There  stands  the  evidence,"  said  Saladin,  pointing  to 
the  terrified  dwarf.  "  Allah,  who  sends  the  firefly  to  illumi- 
nate the  night-season,  can  discover  secret  crimes  by  the  most 
contemptible  means." 

The  Soldan  proceeded  to  tell  the  dwarfs  story,  which 
amounted  to  this  : — In  his  foolish  curiosity,  or,  as  he  partly 
confessed,  with  some  thoughts  of  pilfering,  Nectabanus  had 
strayed  into  the  tent  of  Conrade,  which  had  been  deserted 
by  his  attendants,  some  of  whom  had  left  the  encampment 
to  carry  the  news  of  his  defeat  to  his  brother,  and  others 
were  availing  themselves  of  the  means  which  Saladin  had 
supplied  for  reveling.  The  wounded  man  slept  under  the 
influence  of  Saladin's  wonderful  talisman,  so  that  the  dwarf 
had  opportunity  to  pry  about  at  pleasure,  until  he  was 
frightened  into  concealment  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  step. 
He  skulked  behind  a  curtain,  yet  could  see  the  motions,  and 
hear  the  words,  of  the  Grand  Master,  who  entered,  and 
carefully  secured  the  covering  of  the  pavilion  behind  him. 
nis  victim  started  from  sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he 
instantly  suspected  the  purpose  of  his  old  associate,  for  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  alarm  that  he  demanded  wherefore  he  dis- 
turbed him. 

"  I  come  to  confess  and  to  absolve  thee,"  answered  the 
Grand  Master. 

Of  their  further  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  remembered 
little,  save  that  Conrade  implored  the  Grand  Master  not  to 
break  a  wounded  reed,  and  that  the  Templar  struck  him  to 
the  heart  with  a  Turkish  dagger,  with  the  words  "  Accipe 
]l0c" — words  which  long  afterwards  haunted  the  terrified 
imagination  of  the  concealed  witness. 

"  I  verified  the  tale,v  said  Saladin,  "by  causing  the  body 
to  be  examined  ;  and  I  made  this  unhappy  being,  whom 
Allah  hath  made  the  discoverer  of  the  crime,  repeat  in  your 
own  presence  the  words  which  the  murderer  spoke  ;  and  you 
yourselves   saw  the  effect   which   they   produced   upon  his 


conscience." 


The  Soldan  paused  ;    and   the   King   of   England   broke 
silence  : 

"  If  this  be  true,  as  I  doubt  not,  we  have  witnessed  a  great 
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act  of  justice,  though  it  bore  a  different  aspect.     But  where- 
fore  iri  this  presence  ?  wherefore  with  thine  own  hand  ? 

"I  had  designed  otherwise,"  said  Saladin  ;  "  but,  had  I 
not  hastened  his  doom,  it  had  been  altogether  averted, 
since,  if  I  had  permitted  him  to  taste  of  my  cup,  as  he  was 
about  to  do,  how  could  I,  without  incurring  the  brand  of  in- 
hospitality,  have  done  him  to  death  as  he  deserved  ?  Had 
he  murdered  my  father,  and  afterwards  partaken  of  my  food 
and  my  bowl,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  could  have  been  injured 
by  me.  But  enough  of  him — let  his  careass  and  his  memory 
be  removed  from  amongst  us." 

The  bodv  was  carried  away,  and  the  marks  of  the  slaughter 
obliterated  or  concealed  with  such  ready  dexterity  as  showed 
that  the  case  was  not  altogether  so  uncommon  as  to  paralyze 
the  assistants  and  officers  of  Saladin's  household. 

But  the  Christian  princes  felt  that  the  scene  which  they 
had  beheld  weighed  heavily  on  their  spirits,  and  although, 
at  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Soldan,  they  assumed 
their  seats  at  the  banquet,  yet  it  was  with  the  silence  of 
doubt  and  amazement.  The  spirits  of  Richard  alone  sur- 
mounted all  cause  for  suspicion  or  embarrassment.  Yet  he, 
too,  seemed  to  ruminate  on  some  proposition,  as  if  he  were 
desirous  of  making  it  in  the  most  insinuating  and  accept- 
able manner  which  was  possible.  At  length  he  drank  off  a 
large  bowl  of  wine,  and,  addressing  the  Soldan,  desired  to 
know  whether  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  honored  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  with  a  personal  encounter. 

Saladin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  proved  his 
horse  and  his  weapons  with  the  heir  of  Scotland,  as  cavaliers 
are  wont  to  do  with  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  desert ; 
and  modestly  added  that,  though  the  combat  was  not  en- 
tirely decisive,  he  had  not,  on  his  part,  much  reason  to 
pride  himself  on  the  event.  The  Scot,  on  the  other,  hand, 
disclaimed  the  attributed  superiority,  and  wished  to  assign 
it  to  the  Soldan. 

"  Enough  of  honor  thou  hast  had  in  the  encounter,"  said 
Richard,  "  and  I  envy  thee  more  for  that  than  for  the  smiles 
of  Edith  Plantagenet,  though  one  of  them  might  reward  % 
bloody  day's  work.  But  what  say  you,  noble  princes  ;  is  it 
fitting  that  such  a  royal  ring  of  chivalry  should  break  up 
without  something  being  done  for  future  times  to  speak  of? 
What  is  the  overthrow  and  death  of  a  traitor  to  such  a  fair 
garland  of  honor  as  is  here  assembled,  and  which  ought  not 
to  part  without  witnessing  something  more  worthy  of  their 
regard  ?     How  say  you,  princely  Soldan  ?     What  if  Ave  two 
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should  now,  and  before  this  fair  company,  decide  the  long- 
contended  question  for  this  land  of  Palestine,  and  end  at 
once  these  tedious  wars  ?  Yonder  are  the  lists  ready,  nor 
can  Paynimrie  ever  hope  a  better  champion  than  thou.  I, 
unless  worthier  offers,  will  lav  down  my  gauntlet  in  behalf 
of  Christendom,  and,  in  all  love  and  honor,  we  will  do 
mortal  battle  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  for  the  Soldan's  answer.  His 
cheek  and  brow  colored  highly,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  preoent  that  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  accept 
the  challenge.  At  length  he  said,  "  Fighting  for  the  Holy 
City  against  those  whom  we  regard  as  idolaters,  and  wor- 
shipers of  stocks  and  stones  and  graven  images,  I  might  con- 
fide that  Allah  would  strengthen  my  arm  ;  or  if  I  fell  be- 
neath the  sword  of  the  Melech  Ric,  I  could  not  pass  to  Par- 
adise by  a  more  glorious  death.  But  Allah  has  already  given 
Jerusalem  to  the  true  believers,  and  it  were  a  tempting  the 
God  of  the  Prophet  to  peril,  upon  my  own  personal  strength 
and  skill,  that  which  I  hold  securely  by  the  superiority  of 
my  forces." 

(<  If  not  for  Jerusalem,  then,"  said  Richard,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  would  entreat  a  favor  of  an  intimate  friend, 
"yet  for  the  love  of  honor,  let  us  run  at  least  three  courses 
with  grinded  lances  ?  " 

"  Even  this,"  said  Saladin,  half-smiling  at  Cceur-de- Lion's 
affectionate  earnestness  for  the  combat — "  even  this  I  may 
not  lawfully  do.  The  master  places  the  shepherd  over  the 
flock,  not  for  the  shepherd's  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  sheep.  Had  I  a  son  to  hold  the  scepter  when  I  fell,  I 
might  have  had  the  liberty,  as  I  have  the  will,  to  brave  this 
bold  encounter ;  but  your  own  Scripture  sayeth,  that  when 
the  herdsman  is  smitten,  the  sheep  are  scattered." 

"  Thou  hast  had  all  the  fortune,"  said  Richard,  turning 
to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  would  have 
given  the  best  year  in  my  life  for  that  one  half-hour  beside 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert ! " 

The  chivalrous  extravagance  of  Richard  awakened  the 
spirits  of  the  assembly,  and  when  at  length  they  arose  to 
depart,  Saladin  advanced  and  took  Cceur-de-Lion  by  the 
hand. 

"  Noble  King  of  England,"  he  said,  awe  now  part,  never 
to  meet  again.  That  your  league  is  dissolved,  no  more  to 
be  reunited,  and  that  your  native  forces  are  far  too  few  to 
enable  you  to  prosecute  your  enterprise,  is  as  well  known  to 
me  as  to  yourself.     I  may  not  yield  you  up  that  Jerusalem 
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which  you  so  much  desire  to  hold.  It  is  to  us,  as  to  you,  a 
Holy  City.  But  whatever  other  terms  Richard  demands  of 
Saladin  shall  be  as  willingly  yielded  as  yonder  fountain 
yields  its  waters.  Ay,  and  the  same  should  be  as  frankly 
afforded  by  Saladin  if  Richard  stood  in  the  desert  with  but 
two  archers  in  his  train/' 


The  next  day  saw  Richard's  return  to  his  own  camp,  and 
in  a  short  space  afterwards  the  young  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
was  espoused  by  Edith  Plantagenet.  The  Soldan  sent,  as  a 
nuptial  present  on  this  occasion,  the  celebrated  Talisman  ; 
but  though  many  cures  were  wrought  by  means  of  it  in 
Europe,  none  equaled  in  success  and  celebrity  those  which 
the  Soldan  achieved.  It  is  still  in  existence,  having  been 
bequeathed  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  a  brave  knight  of 
Scotland,  Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee,  in  whose  ancient  and  highly- 
honored  family  it  is  still  preserved  ;  and  although  charmed 
stones  have  been  dismissed  from  the  modern  pharmacopeia, 
its  virtues  are  still  applied  to  for  stopping  blood  and  in  cases 
of  canine  madness. 

Our  story  closes  here,  as  the  terms  on  which  Richard  re- 
linquished his  conquests  are  to  be  found  in  every  history  of 
the  period. 
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As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower 

Where  the  wa'flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 
"Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 

And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care  ; 
The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 

The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky, 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 

And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 

Robert  Burns. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO  CASTLE  DANGEROUS 

The  following  introduction  to  Castle  Dangerous  was  forwarded 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  Naples  in  February,  1832,  together  with 
some  corrections  of  the  text,  and  notes  on  localities  mentioned  in 
the  Novel. 

The  materials  for  the  Introduction  must  have  been  collected  be- 
fore he  left  Scotland,  in  September,  1831  ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring for  his  voyage  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  them  so  as  to 
accompany  the  first  edition  of  this  Romance. 

A  few  notes,  supplied  by  the  [original]  Editor  [J.  G.  Lockhart], 
are  followed  by  his  name  in  brackets. 

The  incidents  on  which  the  ensuing  Novel  mainly  turns  are 
derived  from  the  ancient  metrical  chronicle  of  The  Bruce  by 
Archdeacon  Barbour,  and  from  77/6  History  of  th e  Houses  of 
Dmglas  and  Angus,  by  David  Hume  of  Godscroft ;  and  are 
sustained  by  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  western  parts 
of  Scotland.  They  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the  spirit 
and  manners  of  the  troubled  age  to  which  they  are  referred, 
that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  founded  in 
fact  :  the  names,  indeed,  of  numberless  localities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Douglas  Castle  appear  to  attest,  beyond  suspicion, 
many  even  of  the  smallest  circumstances  embraced  in  the 
story  of  Godscroft. 

Among  all  the  associates  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  his  great 
enterprise  of  rescuing  Scotland  from  the  power  of  Edward, 
the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  James,  the  eighth 
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Lord  Douglas,  to  this  day  venerated  by  his  countrymen  as 
"the  Good  Sir  James"  : 

And  Gud  Schyr  James  off  Douglas, 

That  in  bis  time  sa  worthy  was. 

That  off  his  price  and  his  bounte, 

In  fer  landis  renownyt  wes  he. — Barbour  [bk.  i.]. 

The  Good  Sir  James,  the  dreadful  blacke  Douglas, 

That  in  his  dayes  so  wise  and  worthie  was, 

Wha  here,  and  on  the  infidels  of  Spain, 

Such  honor,  praise,  and  triumphs  did  obtain. — Gordon.* 

From  the  time  when  the  King  of  England  refused  to  rein- 
state him,  on  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had  received 
the  education  of  chivalry,  in  the  extensive  possessions  of  his 
family,  which  had  been  held  forfeited  by  the  exertions  of  his 
father,  William  the  Hardy,  the  young  "knight  of  Douglas 
appears  to  have  embraced  "the  cause  of  Bruce  with  enthusi- 
astic ardor,  and  to  have  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sov- 
ereign with  unwearied  fidelity  and  devotion.  "  The  Doug- 
lasse,"  says  Hollinshed  [Historie  of  Scotland,  p.  215,  ed. 
1585],  "was  joyfully  received  of  King  Robert,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  faithfully  continued,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  his 
life's  end.  Though  the  surname  and  familie  of  the  Doug- 
lasses was  in  some  estimation  of  nobilitie  before  those  daies, 
yet  the  rising  thereof  to  honour  chanced  through  this  James 
Douglasse  ;  for,  by  meanes  of  his  advancement,  others  of  that 
lineage  took  occasion,  by  their  singular  manhood  and  noble 
prowess,  shewed  at  sundrie  times  in  defence  of  the  realme, 
to  grow  to  such  height  in  authoritie  and  estimation,  that 
their  mightie  puissance  in  mainrent,  lands,  and  great  pos- 
sessions at  length  was,  through  suspicion  conceived  by  the 
kings   that   succeeded,  the  cause  in  part  of  their  ruinous 

decay." 

In  every  narrative  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence,  a 
considerable  space  is  devoted  to  those  years  of  perilous  adven- 
ture and  suffering  which  were  spent  by  the  illustrious  friend 
of  Bruce  in  harassing  the  English  detachments  successively 
occupying  his  paternal  territory,  and  in  repeated  and  success- 
ful attempts  to  wrest  the  formidable  fortress  of  Douglas 
Castle  itself  from  their  possession.  In  the  English  as  well 
as  Scotch  Chronicles,  and  in  Rymer's  Feeder  cu  occur  frequent 
notices  of  the  different  officers  entrusted  by  Edward  with  the 
keeping  of  this  renowned  stronghold  ;  especially  Sir  Robert 
de  Clifford,  ancestor  of  the  heroic  race  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls 

*  Patrick  Gordon,  who  published  in  1615,  in  heroic  verse,  the  first 
book  of  The  History  of  Pii nee  Robert,  surnamed  the  Bruce  (Laing). 
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of  Cumberland  ;  his  lieutenants,  Sir  Richard  dc  Thurlewalle 
(written  sometimes  Thruswall),  of  Thirlwall  Castle,  on  the 
Tipalt  in  Northumberland  ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the 
romantic  story  of  whose  love-pledge,  to  hold  the  Castle  of 
Douglas  for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  surrender  all  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  mistress's  favor,  with  the  tragic  consequences  softened 
in°the  Noyel,  is  given  at  length  in  Godscroft,  and  has  often 
been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  affecting  passages  in  the 
chronicles  of  chivalry.* 

The  Author,  before  he  had  made  much  progress  m  this, 
probably  the  last  of  his  Novels,  undertook  a  journey  to 
Douglas  Dale,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of 
the  famous  castle,  the  kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  the  patron 
saint  of  that  great  family,  and  the  various  localities  alluded 
to  by  Godscroft  in  his  account  of  the  early  adventures  of 
Good  Sir  James  :  but  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  zealous  and  well-informed  cicerone  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Haddow,  and  had  every  assistance  from  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Finlay,  the  resident  chamberlain  of  his  friend,Lord 
Douglas,  the  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  was  so  feeble,  that 
he  found  himself  incapable  of  pursuing  his  researches,  as  in 
better  days  he  would  have  delighted  to  do,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  be  contented  with  such  a  cursory  view  of  scenes,  in 
themselves  most  interesting,  as  could  be  snatched  in  a  single 
morning,  when  any  bodily  exertion  was  painful.  Mr.  Had- 
dow was  attentive  enough  to  forward  subsequently  some  notes 
on  the  points  which  the  Author  had  seemed  desirous  of 
investigating ;  but  these  did  not  reach  him  until,  being 
obliged  to  prepare  matters  for  a  foreign  excursion  in  quest 
of  health  and  strength,  he  had  been  compelled  to  bring  his 
work,  such  as  it  is,  to  a  conclusion. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Douglas  \  are  inconsider- 
able. They  consist  indeed  of  but  one  ruined  tower,  standing 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  modern  mansion,  which  itself  is 
only  a  fragment  of  the  design  on  which  the  Duke  of  Douglas 
meant  to  reconstruct  the  edifice,  after  its  last  accidental  de- 
struction by  fire.  His  Grace  had  kept  in  view  the  ancient 
prophecy  that,  as  often  as  Douglas  Castle  might  be  destroyed, 
it  should  rise  again  in  enlarged  dimensions  and  improved 
splendor,  and  projected  a  pile  of  building  which,  if  it  had 
been  completed,  would  have  much  exceeded  any  nobleman's 

*  The  reader  will  find  both  this  story  and  that  of  Count  Robert  of 
Paris  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  essay  on  "  Chivalry,"  published  in  1818,  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Lockhart). 
11  fSeeNote3. 
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residence  then  existing  in  Scotland,  as  indeed  what  had  been 
finished,  amounting  to  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  plan,  is 
sufficiently  extensive  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  contains  some  apartments  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  magnificent.  The  situation  is  commanding  ;  ami 
though  the  Duke's  successors  have  allowed  the  mansion  to 
continue  as  he  left  it,  great  expense  has  been  lavished  on  the 
environs,  which  now  present  a  vast  sweep  of  richly  undulated 
woodland,  stretching  to  the  border  of  the  Cairntable  moun- 
tains, repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  favorite  retreat  of  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the  days  of  his  hardship  and 
persecution.  There  remains  at  the  head  of  the  adjoining 
bourg  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Bride,  having 
beneath  it  the  vault  which  was  used  till  lately  as  the  burial- 
place  of  this  princely  race,  and  only  abandoned  when  their 
stone  and  leaden  coffins  had  accumulated,  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  hundred  years,  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  accom- 
modate no  more.  Here  a  silver  case,  containing  the  dust  of 
what  was  once  the  brave  heart  of  Good  Sir  James,  is  still 
pointed  out ;  a?id  in  the  dilapidated  choir  above  appears, 
though  in  a  sorely  ruinous  state,  the  once  magnificent  tomb 
of  the  warrior  himself.  After  detailing  the  well-known  cir- 
cumstances of  Sir  James's  death  in  Spain,  20[25]th  August, 
1330,  where  he  fell,  assisting  the  King  of  Arragon  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors,  when  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland 
from  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  had  conveyed  the  heart  of 
Bruce,  the  old  poet  Barbour  tells  us  [bk.xiv.]  that — 

Quhen  his  men  lang  mad  murnyn, 
Thai  debowalyt  him,  and  syne 
Gert  scher  him  swa.  that  mycht  be  tane 
The  flesch  all  haly  fra  the  bane, 
And  the  carioune  thai*  in  haly  place 
Erdyt,  with  rycht  gret  worschip,  was. 

The  banys  haue  thai  with  thaim  tane ; 
And  syne  ar  to  their  schippis  gane  ; 

Syne  towart  Scotland  held  thair  way, 
And  thar  ar  cummyn  in  full  gret  hy. 
And  the  banys'honorabilly 
In  till  the  kyrk  off  Douglas  war 
Erdyt,  Avith  the  dule  and  mekill  car 
Schyr  Archebald  his  sone  gert  syn 
Off  alabastre,  bath  fair  and  fyne, 
Ordane  a  tumbe  sa  richly 
As  it  behowyt  to  swa  worthy. 

The  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  wantonly  mutilated 
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and  defaced  by  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who,  as 
was  their  custom,  converted  the  kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas 
into  a  stable  for  their  horses.  Enough,  however,  remains  to 
identify  the  resting-place  of  the  Great  Sir  James.  The  effigy, 
of  dark  stone,  is  cross-legged,  marking  his  character  as  one 
who  had  died  after  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  in  actual  conflict  with  the  infidels  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  heart,  adopted  as  an  addition  to 
the  old  arms  of  Douglas,  in  consequence  of  the  knight's  fulfil- 
ment of  Bruce's  dying  injunction,  appears,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  posture  of  the  figure,  to  set  the  question 
at  rest.  The  monument  in  its  original  state,  must  have  been 
not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  best  of  the  same  period  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  the  curious  reader  is  referred  for 
farther  particulars  of  it  to  The  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Edward  Blore,  F.S.A.  (London,  1820), 
where  may  also  be  found  interesting  details  of  some  of  the 
other  tombs  and  effigies  in  the  cemetery  of  the  first  house  of 
Douglas. 

As  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  witli  the  his- 
torical incidents  on  which  this  novel  is  founded,  it  is  due  to 
the  reader  to  place  before  him  such  extracts  from  Godscroft 
and  Barbour  as  may  enable  him  to  correct  any  mis-impres- 
sion. The  passages  introduced  in  the  Appendix,  from  the 
ancient  poem  of  The  Bruce,  will  moreover  gratify  those  who 
have  not  in  their  possession  a  copy  of  the  text  of  Barbour, 
as  given  in  the  valuable  quarto  edition  of  my  learned  friend 
Dr.  Jamieson,  as  furnishing  on  the  whole  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  style  and  manner  of  a  venerable  classic  who 
wrote  when  Scotland  was  still  full  of  the  fame  and  glory  of 
her  liberators  from  the  yoke  of  Plantagenet,  and  especially 
of  Sir  James  Douglas,  "  of  whom/'  says  Godscroft  [p.  52, 
ed.  1644],  "  we  will  not  omit  here  (to  shut  up  all)  the  judg- 
ment of  those  times  concerning  him,  in  a  rude  verse  indeed, 
yet  such  as  beareth  witness  of  his  true  magnanimity  and  in- 
vincible mind  in  either  fortune,  good  or  bad  : — 

Good  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  wise,  and  wight,  and  worthy  was, 
Was  never  overglad  in  no  winning,  nor  yet  o  versad  for  no  tineing ; 
Good  fortune  and  evil  chance  he  weighed  both  in  one  balance. 

W.  S. 
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Hosts  have  been  known  at  that  dread  sound  to  yield, 
^And,  Douglas  dead,  his  name  hath  won  the  field. 

John  Home. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  an  early  spring  day,  when  nature,  in  a 
cold  province  of  Scotland,  was  reviving  from  her  winter's 
sleep,  and  the  air  at  least,  though  not  the  vegetation,  gave 
promise  of  an  abatement  of  the  rigor  of  the  season,  that 
two  travelers,  whose  appearance  at  that  early  period  suffi- 
ciently announced  their  wandering  character,  which,  in 
general,  secured  a  free  passage  even  through  a  daugerons 
country,  were  seen  coming  from  the  south  westward,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  seemed  to  behold- 
ing their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
whose  dale  afforded  a  species  of  approach  to  that  memo- 
rable feudal  fortress.  The  stream,  small  in  comparsion  to 
the  extent  of  its  fame,  served  as  a  kind  of  drain  to  the 
country  in  its  neighborhood,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded 
the  means  of  a  rough  road  to  the  castle  and  village.  The 
high  lords  to  whom  the  castle  had  for  ages  belonged  might, 
had  they  chosen,  have  made  this  access  a  great  deal  smoother 
and  more  convenient  ;  but  there  had  been  as  yet  little  or  no 
exercise  for  those  geniuses  who  have  taught  all  the  world 
that  it  is  better  to  take  the  more  circuitous  road  round  the 
base  of  a  hill  than  the  direct  course  of  ascending  it  on  the 
one  side  and  descending  it  directly  on  the  other,  without 
yielding  a  single  step  to  render  the  passage  more  easy  to  the 
traveler  ;  still  less  were  those  mysteries  dreamed  of  which 
MacAdam  *  has  of  late  days  expounded.  But,  indeed,  to 
what  purpose  should  the  ancient  Douglasses  have  employed 
his  principles,  even  if  they  had  known  them  in  ever  so  much 
perfection  ?  Wheel-carriages,  except  of  the  most  clumsy 
description,  and  for  the  most  simple  operations  of  agriculture, 
were  totally  unknown.     Even  the  most  delicate  female  had 

*  See  Note  4. 
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no  resource  save  a  horse,  or,  in  case  of  sore  infirmity,  a  lit- 
ter. The  men  use  their  own  sturdy  limbs,  or  hardy  horses, 
to  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place  ;  and  travelers, 
females  in  particular,  experienced  no  small  inconvenience 
from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  A  swollen  torrent 
sometimes  crossed  their  path,  and  compelled  them  to  wait 
until  the  waters  had  abated  their  frenzy.  The  bank  of  a 
small  river  was  occasionally  torn  away  by  the  effects  of  a 
thunderstorm,  a  recent  inundation,  or  the  like  convulsions 
of  nature  ;  and  the  wayfarer  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  district,  or  obtained  the  best  local  information  in  his 
power,  how  to  direct  his  path  so  as  to  surmount  such  un- 
toward obstacles. 

The  Douglas  issues  from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  southwest,  from  whose  con- 
tributions, and  the  aid  of  sudden  storms,  it  receives  its 
scanty  supplies.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that 
of  the  pastoral  hills  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  forming,  as  is 
usual,  bleak  and  wild  farms,  many  of  which  had,  at  no  great 
length  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  story,  been  covered  with 
trees,  as  some  of  them  still  attest  by  bearing  the  name  of 
"  shaw,"  that  is,  wild  natural  wood.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  Douglas  water  itself  was  flat  land,  capable  of  bearing 
strong  crops  of  oats  and  rye,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
what  they  required  of  these  productions.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  few  special  spots  excepted, 
the  soil  capable  of  agriculture  was  more  and  more  mixed 
with  the  pastoral  and  woodland  country,  till  both  terminated 
in  desolate  and  partly  inaccessible  moorlands. 

Above  all,  it  was  war-time,  and  of  necessity  all  circum- 
stances of  mere  convenience  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  a 
paramount  sense  of  danger  ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  amend  the  paths  which  connected  them 
with  other  districts,  were  thankful  that  the  natural  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  them  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  break 
up  or  to  fortify  the  access  from  more  open  countries.  Their 
wants,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  completely  supplied, 
as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  rude  and  scanty  produce  of 
their  own  mountains  and  "  holms,"  the  last  of  which  served 
for  the  exercise  of  their  limited  agriculture,  while  the  better 
part  of  the  mountains  and  forest  glens  produced  pasture  for 
their  herds  and  flocks.  The  recesses  of  the  unexplored 
depths  of  these  silvan  retreats  being  seldom  disturbed,  es- 
pecially since  the  lords  of  the  district  had  laid  aside,  during 
this  time  of  strife,  their  constant  occupation  of  hunting,  the 
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various  kinds  of  game  had  increased  of  late  very  considerably ; 
so  that  not  only  in  crossing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  hilly 
mid  desolate  country  we  are  describing  different  varieties  of 
deer  were  occasionally  seen,  but  even  the  wild  cattle  peculiar 
to  Scotland  sometimes  showed  themselves,  and  other 
animals,  which  indicated  the  irregular  and  disordered  state 
of  the  period.  The  wildcat  was  frequently  surprised  in  the 
dark  ravines  or  the  swampy  thickets  ;  and  the  wolf,  already 
a  stranger  to  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  Lothians, 
here  maintained  his  ground  against  the  encroachments  of 
man,  and  was  still  himself  a  terror  to  those  by  whom  he  was 
finally  to  be  extirpated.  In  winter  especially — and  winter 
was  hardly  yet  past — these  savage  animals  were  wont  to  be 
driven  to  extremity  for  lack  of  food,  and  used  to  frequent,  in 
dangerous  numbers,  the  battlefield,  the  deserted  churchyard 
— nay,  sometimes  the  abodes  of  living  men,  there  to  watch 
for  children,  their  defenseless  prey,  with  as  much  familiarity 
as  the  fox  nowadays  will  venture  to  prowl  near  the  mistress's  * 
poultry-yard. 

From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers,  if  they  have  made 
— as  who  in  these  days  has  not  ? — the  Scottish  tour,  will  be 
able  to  form  a  tolerably  jnst  idea  of  the  wilder  and  upper 
part  of  Douglas  Dale,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  14th 
century.  The  setting  sun  cast  his  gleams  along  a  moorland 
country,  which  to  the  westward  broke  into  larger  swells,  ter- 
minating in  the  mountains  called  the  Larger  and  Lesser 
Caimtable.  The  first  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood,  the  source  of  an  hundred 
streams,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  ridge,  still  holding  in 
his  dark  bosom,  and  in  the  ravines  with  which  his  sides 
are  plowed,  considerable  remnants  of  those  ancient  forests 
with  which  all  the  high  grounds  of  that  quarter  were  once 
covered,  and  particularly  the  hills,  in  which  the  rivers — both 
those  which  run  to  the  east  and  those  which  seek  the  west 
to  discharge  themselves  into  the  Solway — hide,  like  so  many 
hermits,  their  original  and  scanty  sources. 

The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of 
the  evening  sun,  sometimes  thrown  back  from  pool  or  stream  ; 
sometimes  resting  on  gray  rocks,  huge  cumberers  of  the  soil, 
which  labor  and  agriculture  have  since  removed  ;  and  some- 
times contenting  itself  with  gilding  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
tinged  alternately  gray,  green,  or  ruddy,  as  the  ground  it- 
self consisted  of  rock,  or  grassy  turf,  or  bare  earthen  mound, 

*  The  good  dame  or  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer  is  almost  uni* 
versally  thus  designated  in  Scotland. 
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or  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  rampart  of  dark  red  porphyry. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  eye  rested  on  the  steep  brown  extent 
of  moorland,  as  the  sunbeam  glanced  back  from  the  little 
tarn  or  mountain  pool,  whose  luster,  like  that  of  the  eye  in 
the  human  countenance,  gives  a  life  and  vivacity  to  every 
feature  around. 

The  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two  travelers  whom  we  have 
mentioned  was  a  person  well,  and  even  showilv,  dressed,  ac- 
cording to  the  finery  of  the  times,  and  bore  at  his  back,  as 
wandering  minstrels  were  wont,  a  case,   containing  a  small 
harp,  rote,  or  viol,  or  some  such  species  of  musical  instru- 
ment for  accompanying  the  voice.     The  leathern  case  an- 
nounced so  much,  although    it   proclaimed   not   the  exact 
nature   of  the    instrument.       The    color   of   the   traveler's 
doublet  was  blue,  and  that  of  his  hose  violet,  with  slashes 
which  showed  a  lining  of  the  same  color  with  the  jerkin.    A 
mantle  ought,  according  to  ordinary  custom,  to  have  covered 
this  dress  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  though  the  season  was 
so  early,  had  induced  the    wearer   to  fold  up  his  cloak  in 
small  compass,  and  form  it  into  a  bundle,  attached  to  the 
shoulders  like  the  military  great-coat  of  the  infantry  soldier 
of  the  present  day.     The  neatness  with  which  it  was  made 
up  argued  tne  precision   of  a  practised  traveler,   who  had 
been  long  accustomed  to   every  resource  which  change  of 
weather  required.     A  great  profusion  of  narrow  ribbons  or 
points,  constituting  the  loops  with  which  our  ancestors  con- 
nected their  doublet  and  hose,  formed  a  kind  of  cordon, 
composed  of  knots  of  blue  or  violet,  which  surrounded  the 
traveler's  person,  and  thus  assimilated  in  color  with  the  two 
garments  which  it  was  the  office  of  these  strings  to  combine. 
The  bonnet  usually  worn  with  this  showy  dress  was  of  that 
kind  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  son,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  are  usually  represented.     It  was  more   fitted,  from 
the  gay  stuff  of  which  it  was  composed,  to  appear  in  a  public 
place  than  to  encounter   a   storm   of  rain.     It  was  party- 
colored,  being  made  of  different  stripes  of  blue  and  violet  ; 
and  the  wearer  arrogated  a  certain  degree  of  gentility  to 
himself,  by  wearing  a  plume  of  considerable  dimensions  of 
the  same   favorite   colors.     The   features   over   which   this 
feather  drooped  were  in  no  degree  remarkable  for  peculiarity 
of  expression.     Yet  in  so  desolate  a  country  as  the  west  of 
Scotland  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  pass  the  man  with- 
out more  minute  attention  than  he  would  have  met  with 
where  there  was  more  in  the  character  of  the  scenerv  to 
arrest  the  gaze  of  the  passengers. 
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A  quick  eye,  a  sociable  look,  seeming  to  say,  "  Ay,  look  at 
me,  I  am  a  man  worth  noticing,  and  nob  unworthy  your  at- 
tention," carried  with  it,  nevertheless,  an  interpretation 
which  might  be  thought  favorable  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  person  whom  the  traveler  met.  A  knight 
or  soldier  would  merely  have  thought  that  he  had  met  a  merry 
fellow,  who  could  sing  a  wild  song,  or  tell  a  wild  tale,  and 
help  to  empty  a  flagon,  with  all  the  accomplishments  neces- 
sary for  a  boon  companion  at  an  hostelry,  except  perhaps  an 
alacrity  at  defraying  his  share  of  the  reckoning.  A  church- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  might  have  thought  he  of  the  blue 
and  violet  was  of  too  loose  habits,  and  accustomed  too  little  to 
limit  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  beseeming  mirth,  to 
be  fit  society  for  one  of  his  sacred  calling.  Yet  the  man  of 
song  had  a  certain  steadiness  of  countenance,  which  seemed 
fitted  to  hold  place  in  scenes  of  serious  business  as  well  as  of 
gaiety.  A  wayfaring  passenger  of  wealth,  not  at  that  time 
a  numerous  class,  might  have  feared  in  him  a  professional 
robber,  or  one  whom  opportunity  was  very  likely  to  convert 
into  such  ;  a  female  might  have  been  apprehensive  of  uncivil 
treatment ;  and  a  youth,  or  timid  person,  might  have  thought 
of  murder  or  such  direful  doings.  Unless  privately  armed, 
however,  the  minstrel  was  ill-accoutered  for  any  dangerous 
occupation.  His  only  visible  weapon  was  a  small  crooked 
sword,  like  what  we  now  call  a  hanger ;  and  the  state  of  the 
times  would  have  justified  any  man,  however  peaceful  his 
intentions,  in  being  so  far  armed  against  the  perils  of  the 
road. 

If  a  glance  at  this  man  had  in  any  respect  prejudiced  him 
in  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  met  on  his  journey,  a  look 
at  his  companion  would,  so  far  as  his  character  could  be 
guessed  at — for  he  was  closely  muffled  up — have  passed  for 
an  apology  and  warrant  for  his  associate.  The  younger 
traveler  was  apparently  in  early  youth,  a  soft  and  gentle  boy, 
whose  Sclavonic  gown,  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  pilgrim, 
he  wore  more  closely  drawn  about  him  than  the  coldness  of 
the  weather  seemed  to  authorize  or  recommend.  His  fea- 
tures, imperfectly  seen  under  the  hood  of  his  pilgrim's  dress, 
were  prepossessing  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  though  he  wore  a 
walking-sword,  it  seemed  rather  to  be  in  compliance  with 
general  fashion  than  from  any  violent  purpose  he  did  so. 
There  were  traces  of  sadness  upon  his  brow,  and  of  tears 
upon  his  cheeks  ;  and  his  weariness  was  such  as  even  his 
rougher  companion  seemed  to  sympathize  with,  while  he 
privately  participated  also  in  the  sorrow  which  left  its  marks 
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upon  a  countenance  so  lovely.  They  spoke  together,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two,  while  he  assumed  the  deferential  air  proper 
to  a  man  of  inferior  rank  addressing  a  superior,  showed,  in 
tone  and  gesture,  something  that  amounted  to  interest  and 
affection. 

"  Bertram,  my  friend,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  "  how 
far  are  we  still  from  Douglas  Castle  ?  We  have  already  come 
farther  than  the  twenty  miles  which  thou  didst  say  was  the 
distance  from  Commock — or  how  didst  thou  call  the  last 
hostelry  which  we  left  by  daybreak  ?  9\ 

"Cumnock,  my  dearest  lady — I  beg  ten  thousand  excuses 
— my  gracious  young  lord." 

"•  Call  me  Augustine,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  if  you  mean 
to  speak  as  is  fittest  for  the  time." 

"  Nay,  as  for  that,"  said  Bertram,  f<  if  your  ladyship  can 
condescend  to  lay  aside  your  quality,  my  own  good-breeding 
is  not  so  firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I  can  doff  it  and  re- 
sume it  again  without  its  losing  a  stitch  ;  and  since  your  lady- 
ship, to  whom  I  am  sworn  in  obedience,  is  pleased  to  com- 
mand that  I  should  treat  you  as  my  own  son,  shame  it  were 
to  me  if  I  were  not  to  show  you  the  affection  of  a  father, 
more  especially  as  I  may  well  swear  my  great  oath  that  I  owe 
you  the  duty  of  such,  though  well  I  wot  it  has,  in  our  case, 
been  the  lot  of  the  parent  to  be  maintained  by  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  the  child  ;  for  when  was  it  that  I  hungered 
or  thirsted,  and  the  black  stock  *  of  Berkely  did  not  relieve 
my  wants  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  it  so,"  answered  the  young  pilgrim — "  I 
would  have  it  so.  What  use  of  the  mountains  of  beef  and 
the  oceans  of  beer  which  they  say  our  domains  produce,  if 
there  is  a  hungry  heart  among  our  vassalage,  or  especially  if 
thou,  Bertram,  who  hast  served  as  the  minstrel  of  our  house 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  shouldst  experience  such  a  feel- 
ing ?  " 

f  Certes,  lady,"  answered  Bertram,  "  it  would  be  like  the 
catastrophe  which  is  told  of  the  baron  of  Fastenough,  when 
his  last  mouse  was  starved  to  death  in  the  very  pantry  ;  and 
if  I  escape  this  journey  without  such  a  calamity,  I  shall  think 
myself  out  of  reach  of  thirst  or  famine  for  the  whole  of  my 
life." 

"Thou  hast  suffered  already  once  or  twice  by  these  at- 
tacks, my  poor  friend,"  said  the  lady. 

"It  is  little,"  answered  Bertram,  "anything  that  I  have 

*  The  table  dormant,  which  stood  in  a  baron's  hall,  was  often  so 
designated. 
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suffered  ;  and  I  were  ungrateful  to  give  the  inconvenience 
of  missing  a  breakfast,  or  making  an  untimely  dinner,  so 
serious  a  name.  But  then  I  hardly  see  how  your  ladyship 
can  endure  this  gear  much  longer.  You  must  yourself  feel 
that  the  plodding  along  these  highlands,  of  which  the  Scots 
give  us  such  good  measure  in  their  miles,  is  no  jesting  mat- 
ter ;  and  as  for  Douglas  Castle,  why,  it  is  still  three  good 
miles  off." 

"  The  question  then  is/'  quoth  the  lady,  heaving  a  sigh, 
"  what  we  are  to  do  when  we  have  so  far  to  travel,  and 
when  the  castle  gates  must  be  locked  long  before  we  arrive 
there?" 

"  For  that  I  will  pledge  my  word/'  answered  Bertram. 
"The  gates  of  Douglas,  under  the  keeping  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  do  not  open  so  easily  as  those  of  the  buttery  hatch 
at  our  own  castle  when  it  is  well  oiled  ;  and  if  your  ladyship 
take  my  advice,  you  will  turn  southward  ho,  and  in  two  days 
at  farthest  we  shall  be  in  a  land  where  men's  wants  are  pro- 
vided for,  as  the  inns  proclaim  it,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  the  secret  of  this  little  journey  shall  never  be 
known  to  living  mortal  but  ourselves,  as  sure  as  I  am  sworn 
minstrel  and  man  of  faith." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  advice,  mine  honest  Bertram,"  said 
the  lady,  "  but  I  cannot  profit  by  it.  Should  thy  knowledge 
of  these  parts  possess  thee  with  an  acquaintance  Avith  any 
decent  house,  whether  it  belong  to  rich  or  poor,  I  would 
willingly  take  quarters  there,  if  I  could  obtain  them  from 
this  time  until  to-morrow  morning.  The  gates  of  Douglas 
Castle  will  then  be  open  to  guests  of  so  peaceful  an  appear- 
ance as  we  carry  witli  us,  and — and — it  will  out — we  might 
have  time  to  make  such  applications  to  our  toilet  as  might 
insure  us  a  good  reception,  by  drawing  a  comb  through  our 
locks,  or  such-like  foppery." 

"Ah,  madam! "said  Bertram,  "were  not  Sir  John  de 
Walton  in  question,  methinks  I  should  venture  to  reply,  that 
an  unwashed  brow,  an  unkempt  head  of  hair,  and  a  look  far 
more  saucy  than  your  ladyship  ever  wears,  or  can  wear,  were 
the  proper  disguise  to  trick  out  that  "minstrel's  boy  whom 
you  wish  to  represent  in  the  present  pageant." 

"  Do  you  suffer  your  youthful  pupils  to  be  indeed  so 
slovenly  and  so  saucy,  Bertram  ?"  answered  the  lady.  "1 
for  one  will  not  imitate  them  in  that  particular  ;  and  whether 
Sir  John  be  now  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas  or  not,  I  will  treat 
the  soldiers  who  hold  so  honorable  a  charge  with  a  washed 
brow  and  a  head  of  hair  somewhat  ordered.     As  for  going 
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back  without  seeing  a  castle  which  has  mingled  even  with 
my  very  dreams — at  a  word,  Bertram,  thou  mayst  go  that 
way,  but  I  will  not." 

"  And  if  I  part  with  your  ladyship  on  such  terms,"  re- 
sponded the  minstrel,  "now  your  frolic  is  so  nearly  accom- 
plished, it  shall  be  the  foul  fiend  himself,  and  nothing  more 
comely  or  less  dangerous,  that  shall  tear  me  from  your  side ; 
and  for  lodging,  there  is  not  fai  from  hence  the  house  of  one 
Tom  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  one  of  the  most  honest  fellows  of 
the  dale,  and  who,  although  a  laboring  man,  ranked  as  high 
as  a  warrior,  when  I  was  in  this  country,  as  any  noble  gentle- 
man that  rode  in  the  band  of  the  Douglas." 

"  He  is,  then,  a  soldier  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"  When  his  country  or  his  lord  need  his  sword,"  replied 
Bertram,  "and,  to  say  the  truth,  they  are  seldom  at  peace  ; 
but  otherwise,  he  is  no  enemy,  save  to  the  wolf  which  plun- 
ders his  herds." 

"  But  forget  not,  my  trusty  guide,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  that  the  blood  in  our  veins  is  English,  and,  consequently, 
that  we  are  in  danger  from  all  who  call  themselves  foes  to 
the  ruddy  cross." 

"  Do  not  fear  this  man's  faith,"  answered  Bertram.  "  You 
may  trust  to  him  as  to  the  best  knight  or  gentleman  of  the 
land.  We  may  make  good  our  lodging  by  a  tune  or  a  song  ; 
and  it  may  remember  you  that  I  undertook,  provided  it 
pleased  your  ladyship,  to  temporize  a  little  with  the  Scots, 
who,  poor  souls,  love  minstrelsy,  and  wheu  they  have  but  a 
silver  penny  will  willingly  bestow  it  to  encourage  the  gay 
science — I  promised  you,  I  say,  that  we  should  be  as  welcome 
to  them  as  if  we  had  been  born  amidst  their  own  wild  hills  ; 
and  for  the  best  that  such  a  house  as  Dickson's  affords,  the 
gleeman's  son,  fair  lady,  shall  not  breathe  a  wish  in  vain. 
And  now,  will  you  speak  your  mind  to  your  devoted  friend 
and  adopted  father,  or  rather  your  sworn  servant  and  guide, 
Bertram  the  Minstrel,  what  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  in  this 
matter  ?  " 

"  0,  we  will  certainly  accept  of  the  Scot's  hospitality," 
said  the  lady,  "your  minstrel  word  being  plighted  that  he 
is  a  true  man.     Tom  Dickson,  call  you  him  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Bertram,  "such  is  his  name;  and  by 
looking  on  these  sheep,  I  am  assured  that  we  are  now  upon 
his  land." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  lady,  with  some  surprise  ;  "  and  how 
is  your  wisdom  aware  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  see  the  first  letter  of  his  name  marked  upon  this  flock," 
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answered  the  guide.  "  Ah,  learning  is  what  carries  a  man 
through  the  world,  as  well  as  if  he  had  the  ring  by  virtue  of 
which  old  minstrels  tell  that  Adam  understood  the  language 
of  the  beasts  in  Paradise.  Ah,  madam  !  there  is  more  wit 
taught  in  the  shepherd's  shieling  than  the  lady  thinks  of  who 
sews  her  painted  seam  in  her  summer  bower." 

"  Be  it  so,  good  Bertram.  And  although  not  so  deeply 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  written  language  as  you  are,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  esteem  its  value  more  than  I  actually 
do  ;  so  hold  we  on  the  nearest  road  to  this  Tom  Dickson's, 
whose  very  sheep  tell  of  his  whereabout.  I  trust  we  have 
not  very  far  to  go,  although  the  knowledge  that  our  journey 
is  shortened  by  a  few  miles  has  so  much  recovered  my  fatigue 
that  methinks  I  could  dance  all  the  rest  of  the  way." 


CHAPTER  II 

Rosalind.  Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Touchstone.  Aye,  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I.     When  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place  ;  but  travelers  must  be  content, 

Ros.  Aye,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.     Look  you,  who  comes  here  ; 
a  young  man  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  Scene  IV. 

As  the  travelers  spoke  together,  they  reached  a  turn  of  the 
path  which  presented  a  more  extensive  prospect  than  the 
broken  face  of  the  country  had  yet  shown  them.  A  valley, 
through  which  flowed  a  small  tributary  stream,  exhibited 
the  wild,  but  not  unpleasant,  features  of  "  a  long  vale  of 
green  bracken,"  here  and  there  besprinkled  with  groups  of 
aider-trees,  of  hazels,  and  of  coj3se  oak-wood,  which  had 
maintained  their  stations  in  the  recesses  of  the  valley, 
although  they  had  vanished  from  the  loftier  and  more  ex- 
posed sides  of  the  hills.  The  farm-house,  or  mansion-house, 
for,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  it  might  have  been  the  one 
or  the  other,  was  a  large  but  low  building,  and  the  walls  of 
the  outhouses  were  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  band  of 
casual  depredators.  There  was  nothing,  however,  which 
could  withstand  a  more  powerf  ul  force  ;  for,  in  a  country  laid 
waste  by  war,  the  farmer  was  then,  as  now,  obliged  to  take 
his  chance  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  that  state  of 
things  ;  and  his  condition,  never  a  very  eligible  one,  was 
rendered  considerably  worse  by  the  insecurity  attending  it. 
About  half  a  mile  farther  was  seen  a  Gothic  building  of  very 
small  extent,  having  a  half-dismantled  chapel,  which  the 
minstrel  pronounced  to  be  the  abbey  of  St.  Bride.  "  The 
place,"  he  said,  "  I  understand,  is  allowed  to  subsist,  as  two 
or  three  old  monks  and  as  many  nuns,  whom  it  contains, 
are  permitted  by  the  English  to  serve  God  there,  and  some- 
times to  give  relief  to  Scottish  travelers ;  and  who  have  ac- 
cordingly taken  assurance  with  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and 
accepted  as  their  superior  a  churchman  on  whom  he  thinks 
he  can  depend.  But  if  these  guests  happen  to  reveal  any 
secrets,  they  are,  by  some  means  or  other,  believed  to  fly 
towards  the  English  governor  ;  and  therefore,  unless  your 
ladyship's  commands  be  positive,  I  think  we  had  best  not 
trust  ourselves  to  their  hospitality.*' 

332 
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"  Of  a  surety,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "  if  thou  canst  provide 
me  with  lodgings  where  we  shall  have  more  prudent  hosts." 

At  this  moment,  two  human  forms  were  seen  to  approach 
the  farm-house  in  a  different  direction  from  the  travelers 
and  speaking  so  high,  in  a  tone  apparently  of  dispute,  that 
the  minstrel  and  his  companion  could  distinguish  their 
voices  though  the  distance  was  considerable.  Having 
screened  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  some  minutes,  Bertram 
at  length  exclaimed,  "By  Our  Lady,  it  is  my  old  friend, 
Tom  Dickson,  sure  enough  !  What  can  make  him  in  such 
bad  humor  with  the  lad,  who,  I  think,  may  be  the  little  wild 
boy,  his  son  Charles,  who  used  to  run  about  and  plait  rushes 
some  twenty  years  ago  ?  It  is  lucky,  however,  we  have 
found  our  friends  astir;  for,  I  warrant,  Tom  hath  a  hearty 
piece  of  beef  in  the  pot  ere  he  goes  to  bed,  and  he  must  have 
changed  his  wont  if  an  old  friend  hath  not  his  share  ;  and 
who  knows,  had  we  come  later,  at  what  hour  they  may  now 
find  it  convenient  to  drop  latch  and  draw  bolt  so  near  a 
hostile  garrison  ;  for,  if  we  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
such  is  the  proper  term  for  an  English  garrison  in  the  castle 
of  a  Scottish  nobleman." 

"  Foolish  man,"  answered  the  lady,  (i  thou  judgest  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton  as  thou  wouldst  of  some  rude  boor,  to  whom 
the  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  wills  is  a  temptation  and 
license  to  exercise  cruelty  and  oppression.  Now,  I  could 
plight  you  my  word  that,  setting  apart  the  quarrel  of  the 
kingdoms,  which,  of  course,  will  be  fought  out  in  fair  battle 
on  both  sides,  you  will  find  that  English  and  Scottish,  within 
this  domain,  and  within  the  reach  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's 
influence,  live  together  as  that  same  flock  of  sheep  and  goats 
do  with  the  shepherd's  dog — a  foe  from  whom  they  fly  upon 
certain  occasions,  but  around  whom  they  nevertheless  eagerly 
gather  for  protection  should  a  wolf  happen  to  show  himself." 

"It  is  not  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Bertram,  "that  I 
should  venture  to  state  my  opinion  of  such  matters  ;  but  the 
young  knight,  when  he  is  sheathed  in  armor,  is  a  different 
being  from  him  who  feasts  in  halls  among  press  of  ladies  ; 
and  lie  that  feasts  by  another  man's  fireside,  and  when  his 
landlord,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  chances  to  be  the  Black 
Douglas,  has  reason  to  keep  his  eyes  about  him  as  he  makes 
his  meal.  But  it  were  better  I  looked  after  our  own  evening 
refreshment  than  that  I  stood  here  gaping  and  talking  about 
other  folks'  matters."  So  saying,  he  called  Out  in  a  thun- 
dering tone  of  voice,  u  Dickson  ! — what  ho,  Thomas  Dick- 
pon  !  will  you  not  acknowledge  an  old  friend,  who  is  much 
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disposed  to  trust  his  supper  and  night's  lodging  to  your 
hospitality  ?  " 

The  Scotchman,  attracted  by  the  call,  looked  first  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  then  upwards  to  the  bare  side  of  the 
hill,  and  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  two  figures  who 
were  descending  from  it. 

As  if  he  felt  the  night  colder  while  he  advanced  from  the 
more  sheltered  part  of  the  valley  to  meet  them,  the  Douglas 
Dale  farmer  wrapped  closer  around  him  the  gray  plaid  which, 
from  an  early  period,  has  been  used  by  the  shepherds  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  the  appearance  of  which  gives  a 
romantic  air  to  the  peasantry  and  middle  classes  ;  and  which, 
although  less  brilliant  and  gaudy  in  its  colors,  is  as  pictur- 
esque in  its  arrangement  as  the  more  military  tartan  mantle 
of  the  Highlands.  When  they  approached  near  to  each 
other,  the  lady  might  observe  that  this  friend  of  her  guide 
was  a  stout  athletic  man,  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life, 
and  already  showing  marks  of  the  approach,  but  none  of  the 
infirmities,  of  age,  upon  a  countenance  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  many  a  storm.  Sharp  eyes,  too,  and  a  quick  obser- 
vation, exhibited  signs  of  vigilance,  acquired  by  one  who  had 
lived  long  in  a  country  where  he  had  constant  occasion  for 
looking  around  him  with  caution.  His  features  were  still 
swollen  with  displeasure  ;  and  the  handsome  young  man  who 
attended  him  seemed  to  be  discontented,  like  one  who  had 
undergone  no  gentle  marks  of  his  father's  indignation,  and 
who,  from  the  sullen  expression  which  mingled  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  shame  on  his  countenance,  seemed  at  once  affected 
by  anger  and  remorse. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  old  friend  ?  "  said  Bertram, 
as  they  approached  within  a  distance  for  communing;  "or 
have  the  twenty  years  which  have  marched  over  us  since  we 
met  carried  along  with  them  all  remembrance  of  Bertram, 
the  English  minstrel  ? ,? 

"In  troth,"  answered  the  Scot,  "it  is  not  for  want  of 
plenty  of  your  countrymen  to  keep  you  in  my  remembrance, 
and  I  have  hardly  heard  one  of  them  so  much  as  whistle 
Hey,  now  the  day  dawns, 

but  it  has  recalled  some  note  of  your  blithe  rebeck  ;  and  yet 
such  animals  are  we,  that  I  had  forgot  the  mien  of  my  old 
friend,  and  scarcely  knew  him  at  a  distance.  But  we  have 
had  trouble  lately  :  there  are  a  thousand  of  your  countrymen 
that  keep  garrison  in  the  Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas  yonder, 
as  well  as  in  other  places  through  the  vale,  and  that  is  but  a 
wof ul  sight  for  a  true  Scotchman ;  even-  my  own  poor  house 
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has  not  escaped  the  dignity  of  a  garrison  of  a  man-at-arms, 
besides  two  or  three  archer  knaves,  and  one  or  two  slips  of 
mischievous  boys  called  pages,  and  so  forth,  who  will  not  let 
a  man  say,  '  this  is  my  own/  by  his  own  fireside.  Do  not, 
therefore,  think  hardly  of  me,  old  comrade,  if  I  show  you  a 
welcome  something  colder  than  you  might  expect  from  a 
friend  of  other  days  ;  for,  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  have 
scarcely  anything  left  to  which  I  can  say  welcome." 

li  Small  welcome  will  serve,"  said  Bertram.  "  My  son, 
make  thy  reverence  to  thy  father's  old  friend.  Augustine 
is  learning  my  joyous  trade,  but  he  will  need  some  practise 
ere  he  can  endure  its  fatigues.  If  you  could  give  him  some 
little  matter  of  food,  and  a  quiet  bed  for  the  night,  there's  no 
fear  but  that  we  shall  both  do  well  enough  ;  for  I  daresay  when 
you  travel  with  my  friend  Charles  there — if  that  tall  youth 
chance  to  be  my  old  acquaintance  Charles — you  will  find  your- 
self accommodated  when  his  wants  are  once  well  provided  for." 

"  Nay,  the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  I  do,"  answered  the  Scot- 
tish husbandman.  "  I  know  not  what  the  lads  of  this  day 
are  made  of — not  of  the  same  clay  as  their  fathers  to  be  sure 
— not  sprung  from  the  heather,  which  fears  neither  wind  nor 
rain,  but  from  some  delicate  plant  of  a  foreign  country,  which 
will  not  thrive  unless  it  be  nourished  under  glass,  with  a 
murrain  to  it !  The  good  Lord  of  Douglas — I  have  been  his 
henchman,  and  can  vouch  for  it — did  not  in  his  pagehood 
desire  such  food  and  lodging  as,  in  the  present  day,  will 
hardly  satisfy  such  a  lad  as  your  friend  Charles." 

"  Nay,"  said  Bertram,  "  it  is  not  that  my  Augustine  is 
over  nice  ;  but,  for  other  reasons,  I  must  request  of  you  a 
bed  to  himself  :  he  hath  of  late  been  unwell." 

"Ay,  I  understand,"  said  Dickson,  " your  son  hath  had  a 
touch  of  that  illness  which  terminates  so  frequently  in  the 
black  death  you  English  folk  die  of  ?  We  hear  much  of  the 
havoc  it  has  made  to  the  southward.     Comes  it  hitherward  ?  " 

Bertram  nodded. 

"  Well,  my  father's  house,"  continued  the  farmer,  a  hath 
more  rooms  than  one,  and  your  son  shall  have  one  well  aired 
and  comfortable  ;  and  for  supper,  ye  shall  have  a  part  of 
what  is  prepared  for  your  countrymen,  though  I  would  rather 
have  their  room  than  their  company.  Since  I  am  bound  to 
feed  a  score  of  them,  they  will  not  dispute  the  claim  of  such 
a  skilful  minstrel  as  thou  art  to  a  night's  hospitality.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  must  do  their  bidding  even  in  my  own 
house.  Well-a-day,  if  my  good  lord  were  in  possession  of 
his  own,  I  have  heart  and  hand  enough  to  turn  the  whole  of 
them  out  of  my  house,  like — like " 
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"To  speak  plainly/'  said  Bertram,  'Mike  a  Southron 
strolling  gang  from  Redesdale,  whom  I  have  seen  you  fling 
out  of  your  house  like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies  when  not  one 
of  them  looked  behind  to  see  who  had  done  him  the  courtesy 
until  he  was  half-way  to  Cairn  table." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Scotchman,  drawing  himself  up  at  least 
six  inches  taller  than  before  ;  "  then  I  had  a  house  of  my  own, 
and  a  cause  and  an  arm  to  keep  it.  Now  I  am — what  signifies 
it  what  I  am  ?— the  noblest  lord  in  Scotland  is  little  better/ 

"  Truly,  friend/'  said  Bertram,  "  now  you  view  this  mat- 
ter in  a  rational  light.  I  do  not  say  that  the  wisest,  the 
richest,  or  the  strongest  man  in  this  world  has  any  right  to 
tyrannize  over  his  neighbor,  because  he  is  the  more  weak, 
ignorant,  and  the  poorer  ;  but,  yet,  if  he  does  enter  into  such 
a  controversy,  he  must  submit  to  the  course  of  nature,  and 
that  will  always  give  the  advantage  in  the  tidef>f  battle  to 
wealth,  strength,  and  health." 

"With  permission,  however,"  answered  Dickson,  "the 
weaker  party,  if  he  uses  his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  may,  in 
the  long-run,  obtain  revenge  upon  the  author  of  his  suffer- 
ings, which  would  be  at  least  compensation  for  his  temporary 
submission  ;  and  he  acts  simply  as  ft  man,  and  most  foolishly 
as  a  Scotchman,  whether  he  sustains  these  wrongs  with  the 
insensibility  of  an  idiot  or  whether  he  endeavor  to  revenge 
them  before  Heaven's  appointed  time  has  arrived.  But  if  I 
talk  thus  I  shall  scare  you,  as  I  have  scared  some  of  your 
countrymen,  from  accepting  a  meal  of  meat  and  a  night's 
lodging  in  a  house  where  you  might  be  called  with  the  morn- 
ing to  a  bloody  settlement  of  a  national  quarrel." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Bertram,  "  we  have  been  known  to 
each  other  of  old  ;  and  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  meeting  un- 
kindness  in  your  house  than  you  expect  me  to  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  injuries  of  which  vou  com- 
plain. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Dickson  ;  "  and  you,  my  old  friend,  are  as 
welcome  to  my  abode  as  when  it  never  held  any  guest  save  of 
my  own  inviting.  And  you,  my  young  friend,  Master  Augus- 
tine, shall  be  looked  after  as  well  as  if  you  came  with  a  gay 
brow  and  alight  cheek,  such  as  best  becomes  the  gay  science." 

"But  wherefore,  may  I  ask,"  said  Bertram,  "  so  much 
displeased  but  now  at  my  young  friend  Charles  ?  " 

The  youth  answered  before  his  father  had  time  to  speak. 
"  My  father,  good  sir,  may  put  what  show  upon  it  he  will, 
but  shrewd  and  wise  men  wax  weak  in  the  brain  in  these 
troublous  times.     He  saw  two  or  three  wolves  seize  upon 
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three  of  our  choicest  wethers  ;  and  because  I  shouted  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  English  garrison,  he  was  angry  as  if  he 
could  have  murdered  me — just  for  saving  the  sheep  from  the 
jaws  that  would  have  devoured  them.'" 

"  This  is  a  strange  account  of  thee,  old  friend,"  said  Ber- 
tram. "  Dost  thou  connive  with  the  wolves  in  robbing  thine 
own  fold?" 

"Why,  let  it  pass  if  thou  lovest  me,"  answered  the  coun-| 
try  man  :  "  Charles   could  tell   thee   something   nearer   the 
truth  if  he  had  a  mind  ;  but  for  the  present  let  it  pass." 

The  minstrel,  perceiving  that  the  Scotchman  was  fretted 
and  embarrassed  with  the  subject,  pressed  it  no  farther. 

At  this  moment,  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  Thomas 
Dickson's  house,  they  were  greeted  with  sounds  from  two 
English  soldiers  within.  <(  Quiet,  Anthony,"  said  one  voice 
— "  quiet,  man  !  for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  if  not  com- 
mon manners ;  Kobin  Hood  himself  never  sat  down  to  his 
board  ere  the  roast  was  ready." 

"Ready  !"  quoth  another  rough  voice  ;  "it  is  roasting  to 
rags,  and  small  had  been  the  knave  Dickson's  share,  even  of 
these  rags,  had  it  not  been  the  express  orders  of  the  worship- 
ful Sir  John  de  Walton  that  the  soldiers  who  lie  at  outposts 
should  afford  to  the  inmates  such  provisions  as  are  not  nec- 
essary for  their  own  subsistence." 

"  Hush,  Anthony — hush,  for  shame  !"  replied  his  fellow- 
soldier,  "  if  ever  I  heard  our  host's  step,  I  heard  it  this  in- 
stant ;  so  give  over  thy  grumbling,  since  our  captain,  as  we 
all  know,  hath  prohibited,  under  strict  penalties,  all  quar- 
rels between  his  followers  and  the  people  of  the  country." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Anthony,  "  that  I  have  ministered 
occasion  to  none  ;  but  I  would  I  were  equally  certain  of  the 
good  meaning  of  this  sullen-browed  Thomas  Dickson  to- 
wards the  English  soldiers,  for  I  seldom  go  to  bed  in  this 
dungeon  of  a  house  but  I  expect  my  throat  will  gape  as 
wide  as  a  thirsty  oyster  before  I  awaken.  Here  he  comes, 
however,"  added  Anthony,  sinking  his  sharp  tones  as  he 
spoke  ;  "  and  I  hope  to  be  excommunicated  if  he  has  not 
brought  with  him  that  mad  animal,  his  son  Charles,  and 
two  other  strangers,  hungry  enough,  I'll  be  sworn,  to  eat 
up  the  whole  supper,  if  they  do  us  no  other  injury." 

<c  Shame  of  thyself,  Anthony," repeated  his  comrade  ;  "a 
good  archer  thou  as  ever  wore  Kendal  green,  and  yet  affect 
to  be  frightened  for  two  tired  travelers,  and  alarmed  for  the 
inroad  their  hunger  may  make  on  the  night's  meal.  There 
are  four  or  live  of  us  here  -}  we  have  our  bows  and  our  bills 
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within  reach,  and  scorn  to  be  chased  from  our  supper,  or 
cheated  out  of  our  share  of  it,  by  a  dozen  Scotchmen, 
whether  stationary  or  strollers.  How  say'st  thou  ? v  he 
added,  turning  to  Dickson — "  how  say  ye,  quartermaster  ?  it 
is  no  secret  that,  by  the  directions  given  to  our  post,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  occupations  of  such  guests  as  you  may 
receive  besides  ourselves,  your  unwilling  inmates  ;  you  are 
as  ready  for  supper,  I  warrant,  as  supper  is  for  you,  and  I 
will  only  delay  you  and  my  friend  Anthony,  who  becomes 
dreadfully  impatient,  until  you  answer  two  or  three  ques- 
tions Avhich  you  wot  of." 

"  Bend-the-Bow,"  answered  Dickson,  "thou  art  a  civil 
fellow  ;  and  although  it  is  something  hard  to  be  constrained 
to  give  an  account  of  one's  friends,  because  they  chance  to 
quarter  in  one's  own  house  for  a  night  or  two,  yet  I  must 
submit  to  the  times,  and  make  no  vain  opposition.  You 
may  mark  down  in  your  breviary  there  that,  upon  the  four- 
teenth day  before  Palm  Sunday,  Thomas  Dickson  brought 
to  his  house  of  Hazelside,  in  which  you  hold  garrison,  by 
orders  from  the  English  governor,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  two 
strangers,  to  whom  the  said  Thomas  Dickson  had  promised 
refreshment  and  a  bed  for  the  evening,  if  it  be  lawful  at  this 
time  and  place." 

"But  what  are  they — these  strangers?"  said  Anthony, 
somewhat  sharply. 

"  A  fine  world  the  while,"  murmured  Thomas  Dickson, 
"  that  an  honest  man  should  be  forced  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  every  paltry  companion  !  "  But  he  mitigated  his 
voice  and  proceeded — "  The  eldest  of  my  guests  is  Bertram, 
an  ancient  English  ministrel,  who  is  bound  on  his  own  er- 
rand to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  will  communicate  what 
he  has  to  say  of  news  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself.  I 
have  known  him  for  twenty  years,  and  never  heard  anything 
of  him  save  that  he  was  good  man  and  true.  The  younger 
stranger  is  his  son,  a  lad  recovering  from  the  English  disor- 
der, which  has  been  raging  far  and  wide  in  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Bend-the-Bow,  "  this  same  Bertram,  was 
he  not  about  a  year  since  in  the  service  of  some  noble  lady 
in  our  own  country  ?" 

"I  have  heard  so," answered  Dickson. 

"  We  shall,  in  that  case,  I  think,  incur  little  danger," 
replied  Bend-the-Bow,  "  by  allowing  this  old  man  and  his 
son  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  castle." 

"  You  are  my  elder  and  my  better,"  answered  Anthony ; 
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u  but  I  may  remind  you  that  it  is  not  so  clearly  our  duty  to 
give  free  passage  into  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  of  all 
ranks  to  a  youth  who  has  been  so  lately  attacked  by  a  con- 
tagious disorder  ;  and  I  question  if  our  commander  would 
not  rather  hear  that  the  Black  Douglas,  with  a  hundred  devils 
as  black  as  himself,  since  such  is  his  color,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  outpost  of  Hazelside  with  sword  and  battle- 
ax  than  that  one  person  suffering  under  this  fell  sickness 
had  entered  peaceably,  and  by  the  opened  wicket  of  the 
castle." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,  Anthony/'  re- 
plied his  comrade  ;  "  and  considering  that  our  governor, 
since  he  has  undertaken  the  troublesome  job  of  keeping  a 
castle  which  is  esteemed  so  much  more  dangerous  than  any 
other  within  Scotland,  has  become  one  of  the  most  cautious 
and  jealous  men  in  the  world,  we  had  better,  I  think,  inform 
him  of  the  circumstance,  and  take  his  commands  how  the 
stripling  is  to  be  dealt  with." 

?'  Content  am  I,"  said  the  archer  ;  "  and  first,  methinks, 
I  would  just,  in  order  to  show  that  we  know  what  belongs  to 
such  a  case,  ask  the  stripling  a  few  questions,  as  how  long 
he  has  been  ill,  by  what  physicians  he  has  been  attended, 
when  he  was  cured,  and  how  his  cure  is  certified,  etc." 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Bend-the-Bow.  "  Thou  hearest, 
minstrel,  we  would  ask  thy  son  some  questions.  What  has 
become  of  him  ?     He  was  in  this  apartment  but  now." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Bertram,  "  he  did  but  pass 
through  the  apartment.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  at  my  en- 
treaty, as  well  as  in  respectful  reverence  to  your  honor's 
health,  carried  him  through  the  room  without  tarriance, 
judging  his  own  bed-chamber  the  fittest  place  for  a  young 
man  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  after  a  day  of  no 
small  fatigue." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  elder  archer,  "  though  it  is  un- 
common for  men  who,  like  us,  live  by  bow-string  and  quiver, 
to  meddle  with  interrogations  and  examinations  ;  yet,  as  the 
case  stands,  we  must  make  some  inquiries  of  your  son  ere 
we  permit  him  to  set  forth  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where 
you  say  his  errand  leads  him." 

"  Rather  my  errand,  noble  sir,"  said  the  minstrel,"  than 
that  of  the  young  man  himself." 

"  If  such  be  the  case," answered  Bend-the-Bow,  "we  may 
sufficiently  do  our  duty  by  sending  yourself,  with  the  first 
gray  light  of  dawn,  to  the  castle,  and  letting  your  son  remain 
in  bed,  which  I  warrant  is  the  fittest  place  for  him,  until  we 
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shall  receive  Sir  John  de  Walton's  commands  whether  he  is 
to  be  brought  onward  or  not." 

"  And  we  may  as  well,"  said  Anthony,  "  since  we  are  to 
have  this  man's  company  at  supper,  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  out  garrison  stationed  here  for  the 
time,"  So  saying,  he  pulled  a  scroll  from  his  leathern  pouch, 
and  said,  "  Minstrel,  canst  thou  read  ?" 

"  It  becomes  my  calling,"  said  the  minstrel. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  though,"  answered  the 
archer,  "and  therefore  do  thou  read  these  regulations  aloud  ; 
for,  since  I  do  not  comprehend  these  characters  by  sight,  I 
lose  no  chance  of  having  them  read  over  to  me  as  often  as  I 
can,  that  I  may  fix  their  sense  in  my  memory.  So  beware 
that  thou  read  est  the  words  letter  for  letter  as  they  are  set 
down  ;  for  thou  dost  so  at  thy  peril,  sir  minstrel,  if  thou 
readest  not  like  a  true  man." 

§*  On  my  minstrel  word,"  said  Bertram,  and  began  to  read 
excessively  slow,  for  he  wished  to  gain  a  little  time  for 
consideration,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent his  being  separated  from  his  mistress,  whieh  was  likely 
to  occasion  her  much  anxiety  and  distress.  He  therefore 
began  thus  :  "'Outpost  at  Hazelside.*  the  steading  of 
Goodman  Thomas  Dickson/  Ay,  Thomas,  and  is  thy 
house  so  called  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  steading."  said  the  Scot, 
"being  surrounded  by  a  hazel-shaw.  or  thicket." 

"  Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  minstrel,"  said  Anthony, 
"  and  proceed,  as  you  value  that  or  your  ears,  which  you 
seem  disposed  to  make  less  use  of." 

"  '  His  garrison/"  proceeded  the  minstrel,  reading. 
"' consists  of  a  lance  with  its  furniture/  What,  then,  a 
lance,  in  other  words,  a  belted  knight1,  commands  this 
party  ?  " 

"  'Tis  no  concern  of  thine,"  said  the  archer. 

"  But  it  is,"  answered  the  minstrel  :  "  we  have  a  right  to 
be  examined  by  the  highest  person  in  presence." 

"  I  will  show  thee,  thou  rascal,"  said  the  archer,  starting 
up,  "  that  1  am  lance  enough  for  thee  to  reply  to,  and  I  will 
break  thy  head  if  thou  say'st  a  word  more." 

"Take  care,  brother  Anthony,"  said  his  comrade,  "we 
are  to  use  travelers  courteously — and,  with  your  leave,  those 
travelers  best  who  come  from  our  native  land." 

"  It  is  even  so  stated  here,"  said  the  minstrel,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read — "  '  The  watch  at  this  outpost  of  Hazelside 

*See  Note  5. 
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shall  stop  and  examine  all  travelers  passing  by  the  said 
station,  suffering  such  to  pass  onwards  to  the  town  of  Doug- 
las, or  to  Douglas  Castle,  always  interrogating  them  with 
civility,  and  detaining  and  turning  them  back  if  there  arise 
matter  of  suspicion  ;  but  conducting  themselves  in  all  mat- 
ters civilly  and  courteously  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
to  those  who  travel  in  it/  You  see,  most  excellent  and 
valiant  archer,"  added  the  commentator  Bertram,  "  that 
courtesy  and  civility  are,  above  all,  recommended  to  your 
worship  in  your  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants,  and  those 
passengers  who,  like  us,  may  chance  to  fall  under  your  rules 
in  such  matters." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  the  archer, 
"how  to  conduct  myself  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  Let 
me  advise  you,  sir  minstrel,  to  be  frank  and  open  in  your 
answers  to  our  inquiries,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain." 

"  I  hope,  at  all  events,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  have  your 
favor  for  my  son,  who  is  a  delicate  stripling,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  play  his  part  among  the  crew  which  inhabit  this 
wild  world." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  elder  and  more  civil  of  the  two 
archers,  "  if  thy  son  be  a  novice  in  this  terrestrial  naviga- 
tion, I  warrant  that  thou,  my  friend,  from  thy  look  and 
manner  of  speech,  hast  enough  of  skill  to  use  thy  compass. 
To  comfort  thee,  although  thou  must  thyself  answer  the 
questions  of  our  governor  or  deputy-governor,  in  order  that 
he  may  see  there  is  no  offense  in  thee,  I  think  there  may  be 
permission  granted  for  thy  son's  residing  here  in  the  con- 
vent hard  by — where  the  nuns,  by  the  way,  are  as  old  as  the 
monks,  and  have  nearly  as  long  beards,  so  thou  mayst  be 
easy  about  thy  son's  morals — until  thou  hast  clone  thy 
business  at  Douglas  Castle,  and  art  ready  to  resume  thy 
journey." 

"  If  such  permission,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  can  be  obtained . 
I  should  be  better  pleased  to  leave  him  at  the  abbey,  and  go 
myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the  directions  of  your  com- 
manding-officer." 

f  Certainly,"  answered  the  archer,  "  that  will  be  the 
safest  and  best  way  ;  and  with  a  piece  or  two  of  money  thou 
mayst  secure  the  protection  of  the  abbot." 

"  Thou  say'st  well,"  answered  the  minstrel  ;  "  I  have 
known  life,  I  have  known  every  stile,  gap,  pathway,,  and 
pass  of  this  wilderness  of  ours  for  some  thirty  years  ;  and  he 
that  cannot  steer  his  course  fairly  through  it  like  an  able 
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seaman,  after  having  served  such  an  apprenticeship  can 
hardly  ever  be  taught,  were  a  century  to  be  given  him  to 
learn  it  in." 

"  Since  thou  art  so  expert  a  mariner,"  answered  the  archer 
Anthony,  "  thou  hast,  I  warrant  me,  met  in  thy  wanderings 
a  potation  called  a  morning's  draught,  which  they  who  are 
conducted  by  others  where  they  themselves  lack  experience 
are  used  to  bestow  upon  those  who  undertake  the  task  of 
guide  upon  such  an  occasion  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  quoth  the  minstrel ;  "  and  al- 
though money,  or  '  drink-geld/  as  the  Fleming  calls  it,  is 
rather  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  purse  of  one  of  my  calling, 
yet,  according  to  my  feeble  ability,  thou  shalt  have  no  cause 
to  complain  that  thine  eyes  or  those  of  thy  comrades  have 
been  damaged  by  a  Scottish  mist  while  we  can  find  an 
English  coin  to  pay  for  the  good  liquor  which  should  wash 
them  clear." 

"  Content,"  said  the  archer  ;  "  we  now  understand  each 
other,  and  if  difficulties  arise  on  the  road,  thou  shalt  not 
want  the  countenance  of  Anthony  to  sail  triumphantly 
through  them.  But  thou  hadst  better  let  thy  son  know 
soon  of  the  early  visit  to  the  abbot  to-morrow,  for  thou 
mayst  guess  that  we  cannot  and  dare  not  delay  our  depart- 
ure for  the  convent  a  minute  after  the  eastern  sky  is  ruddy  ; 
and,  with  other  infirmities,  young  men  often  are  prone  to 
laziness  and  a  love  of  ease." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  think  so,"  answered  the 
minstrel  :  "  not  the  lark  himself,  when  waked  by  the  first 
ray  peeping  over  the  black  cloud,  springs  more  lightly  to 
the  sky  than  will  my  Augustine  answer  the  same  brilliant 
summons.  And  now  we  understand  each  other,  I  would 
ouly  further  pray  you  to  forbear  light  talk  while  my  son  is 
in  your  company, — a  boy  of  innocent  life,  and  timid  in  con- 
versation." 

"  Nay,  jolly  minstrel,"  said  the  elder  archer,  "  thou  givest 
us  here  too  gross  an  example  of  Satan  reproving  sin.  If 
thou  hast  followed  thy  craft  for  twenty  years,  as  thou  pre- 
tendest,  thy  son,  having  kept  thee  company  since  child- 
hood, must  by  this  time  be  fit  to  open  a  school  to  teach 
even  devils  the  practise  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  of  which 
none  know  the  theory  if  those  of  the  gay  science  are  lacking." 

"  Truly,  comrade,  thou  speakest  well,"  answered  Bertram, 
"  and  I  acknowledge  that  we  minstrels  are  too  much  to  blame 
in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  good  sooth,  the  fault  is  not 
one  of  which  I  myself  am  particularly  guilty  ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  I  think  that  he  who  would  wish  to  have  his  own  hair 
honored  when  time  has  strewed  it  with  silver  should  so  rein 
his  mirth  when  in  the  presence  of  the  young  as  may  show  in 
what  respect  he  holds  innocence.  I  will,  therefore,  with 
your  permission,  speak  a  word  to  Augustine,  that  to-morrow 
we  must  be  on  foot  early. " 

"  Do  so,  my  friend/'  said  the  English  soldier;  "and  do 
the  same  the  more  speedily  that  our  poor  supper  is  still 
awaiting  until  thou  art  ready  to  partake  of  it." 

"  To  which,  I  promise  thee/'  said  Bertram,  "  I  am  disposed 
to  entertain  no  delay." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Dickson,  ' c  and  I  will  show  thee 
where  this  young  bird  of  thine  has  his  nest." 

Their  host  accordingly  tripped  up  the  wooden  stair,  and 
tapped  at  a  door,  which  he  thus  indicated  was  that  of  his 
younger  guest. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  he,  as  the  door  opened,  "  would 
speak  with  you,  Master  Augustine." 

"Excuse  me,  my  host,"  answered  Augustine  ;  "the  truth 
is  that  this  room  being  directly  above  your  eating-chamber, 
and  the  flooring  not  in  the  best  possible  repair,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  the  unhandsome  practise  of  eavesdropping, 
and  not  a  word  has  escaped  me  that  passed  concerning  my 
proposed  residence  at  the  abbey,  our  journey  to-morrow, 
and  the  somewhat  early  hour  at  which  I  must  shake  off 
sloth,  and,  according  to  thy  expression,  fly  down  from  the 
roost." 

"And  how  dost  thou  relish,"  said  Dickson,  "being  left 
with  the  abbot  of  St.  Bride's  little  flock  here  ?" 

"Why,  well,"  said  the  youth,  "if  the  abbot  is  a  man  of 
respectability  becoming  his  vocation,  and  not  one  of  those 
swaggering  churchmen  who  stretch  out  the  sword,  and  bear 
themselves  like  rank  soldiers  in  these  troublous  times." 

"For  that,  young  master,"  said  Dickson,  "if  you  let  him 
put  his  hand  deep  enough  into  your  purse,  he  will  hardly 
quarrel  with  anything." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  him  to  my  father,"  replied  Augustine, 
"  who  will  not  grudge  him  anything  he  asks  in  reason." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  Scotchman,  "you  may  trust 
to  our  abbot  for  good  accommodation  ;  and  so  both  sides  are 
pleased." 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Bertram,  who  now  joined  in  the 
conversation  ;  "and  that  thou  mayst  be  ready  for  thy  early 
traveling,  I  shall  presently  get  our  host  to  send  thee  some 
food,  after  partaking  of  which  thou  shouldst  go  to  bed  and 
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Bleep  off  the  fatigue  of  to-day,   since  to-morrow   will  bring 
work  for  itself." 

a  And  as  for  thy  engagement  to  these  honest  archers," 
answered  Augustine,  "  I  hope  yon  will  be  able  to  do  what 
will  give  pleasure  to  our  guides,  if  they  are  disposed  to  be 
civil  and  true  men." 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  child  \"  answered  Bertram  :  "thou 
k newest  already  what  would  drag  after  thy  be  i  all  the  Eng- 
lish archers  that  were  ever  on  this  side  of  the  Sol  wav.  There 
is  no  fear  of  t  gray-goose  shaft,  if  you  sing  a  reveiUez  like  to 
that  which  chimed  even  now  from  that  silken  nest  of  dainty 
young  goldfinches." 

"Hold  me  as  in  readiness,  then,"  said  the  seeming  youth, 
"when  you  depart  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  within  hear- 
ing, I  suppose,  of  the  bells  of  St.  Bride's  chapel,  and  have 
no  fear,  through  my  sloth,  of  keeping  you  or  your  company 
waiting." 

"Good  night,  and  God  bless  thee,  my  child  !"  again  said 
the  minstrel;  "remember  that  your  father  sleeps  not  far 
distant,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  will  not  fail  to  be  with 
you.  I  need  scarce  bid  thee  recommend  thyself,  meantime, 
to  the  great  Being  who  is  the  friend  and  father  of  us  all." 

The  pilgrim  thanked  his  supposed  father  for  his  evening 
blessing,  and  the  visitors  withdrew  without  farther  speech  at 
the  time,  leaving  the  young  lady  to  those  engrossing  fears 
which,  the  novelty  of  her  situation  and  the  native  delioacv 
of  her  sex  being  considered,  naturally  thronged  upon  her. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse's  foot  was  not  long  after  heard  at  the 
house  of  Hazelside,  and  the  rider  was  welcomed  by  its  garris.  »n 
with  marks  of  respect.  Bertram  understood  so  much  as  to 
discover  from  the  conversation  of  the  warders  that  this  late 
arrival  was  Aymer  de  Valence,  the  knight  who  commanded 
the  little  party,  and  to  the  furniture  of  whose  lance,  as  it 
was  technically  called,  belonged  the  archers  with  whom  we 
have  already  been  acquainted,  a  man-at-arms  or  two,  a  certain 
proportion  of  pages  or  grooms,  and,  in  short,  the  command 
and  guidance  of  the  garrison  at  Thomas  nick-en's,  while  in 
rank  lie  w;is  deputy-governor  of  Douglas  Castle. 

To  prevent  all  suspicion  repecting  himself  and  his  com- 
panion, as  well  as  the  risk  of  the  latter  being  disturbed,  the 
minstrel  thought  it  proper  to  present  himself  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  this  knight,  the  great  authority  of  the  little  place. 
He  found  him,  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  archers  hereto- 
fore, making  a  supper  off  the  relics  of  the  roast-beef. 

Before  this  young  knight  Bertram  underwent  an  examina- 
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tion,  while  an  old  soldier  took  down  in  writing  such  items  of 
information  as  the  exanimate  thought  proper  to  express  in 
his  replies,  both  with  regard  to  the  minuiiaj  of  his  present 
journey,  his  business  at  Castle  Douglas,  and  his  route  when 
that  business  should  be  aecomplished — a  much  more  minute 
examination,  in  a  word,  than  he  had  hitherto  undergone  by 
the  archers,  or  perhaps  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  him,  be- 
ing encumbered  with  at  least  the  knowledge  of  one  secret, 
whatever  more.  Not  that  this  new  examinator  had  anything 
st<  l'n  or  severe  in  his  looks  or  his  questions.  As  to  the  first, 
he  was  mild,  gentle,  and  "meek  as  a  maid,"  and  possessed 
exactly  of  the  courteous  manners  ascribed  by  our  father 
Chaucer  to  the  pattern  of  chivalry  whom  he  describes  upon 
his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  But,  with  all  his  gentleness, 
De  Valence  showed  a  great  degree  of  aeuteness  and  accuracy 
in  his  queries  ;  and  well  pleased  was  Bertram  that  the  young 
knight  did  not  insist  upon  seeing  his  supposed  son,  although 
even  in  that  case  his  ready  wit  had  resolved,  like  a  seaman 
in  a  tempest,  to  sacrifice  one  part  to  preserve  the  rest.  He 
was  not,  however,  driven  to  this  extremity,  being  treated  by 
Sir  Aymer  with  that  degree  of  courtesy  which  in  that  age 
men  of  song  were  in  general  thought  entitled  to.  The  knight 
kindly  and  liberally  consented  to  the  lad's  remaining  in  the 
convent,  as  a  fit  and  quiet  residence  for  a  stripling  and  an 
invalid,  until  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  express  his  pleasure 
on  the  subject  ;  and  Sir  Aymer  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  more  willingly,  as  it  averted  all  possible  danger  of 
bringing  disease  into  the  English  garrison. 

By  the  young  knight's  order,  all  in  Dickson's  house  were 
despatched  earlier  to  rest  than  usual  ;  the  matin  bell  of  the 
neighboring  chapel  being  the  signal  for  their  assembly  by 
daybreak.  They  rendezvoused  accordingly,  and  proceeded 
to  St.  Bride's,  where  they  heard  mass,  after  which  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  the  abbot  Jerome  and  the  minstrel, 
in  which  the  former  undertook,  with  the  permission  of  De 
Valence,  to  receive  Augustine  into  his  abbey  as  a  guest  for 
a  few  days,  less  or  more,  and  for  which  Bertram  promised 
an  acknowledgment  in  name  of  alms,  which  was  amply  satis- 
factory. 

"So  be  it,"  said  Bertram,  taking  leave  of  his  supposed 
son:  "rely  on  it  I  will  not  tarry  a  day  longer  at  Douglas 
Castle  than  Bhall  Buffice  for  transacting  my  business  there, 
which  is  to  look  after  the  old  books  you  wot  of,  and  I  will 
speedily  return  for  thee  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bride,  to  resume 
in  company  our  journey  homeward. " 
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"  0,  father,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  "  I  fear,  if 
you  get  among  romances  and  chronicles,  you  will  be  so 
earnest  in  your  researches  that  you  will  forget  poor  Augus- 
tine and  his  concerns." 

"  Never  fear  me,  Augustine,"  said  the  old  man,  making 
the  motion  of  throwing  a  kiss  towards  the  boy  ;  "  thou  art 
good  and  virtuous,  and  Heaven  will  not  neglect  thee  were 
thy  father  unnatural  enough  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  all  the 
old  songs  since  Merlin's  day  shall  not  make  me  forget  thee." 

Thus  they  separated,  the  minstrel,  with  the  English 
knight  and  his  retinue,  to  move  towards  the  castle,  and  the 
youth  in  dutiful  attendance  on  the  venerable  abbot,  who  was 
delighted  to  find  that  his  guest's  thoughts  turned  rather 
upon  spiritual  things  than  on  the  morning  repast,  of  the 
approach  of  which  he  could  not  help  being  himself  sensible. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick, 

It  looks  a  little  paler  ;  'tis  a  day 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  party  on  its  way  to  Douglas 
Castle,  the  knight  of  Valeuce  offered  the  minstrel  the  con- 
venience of  a  horse,  which  the  fatigues  of  yesterday  made 
him  gladly  accept.  Any  one  acquainted  with  equestrian  ex- 
ercise is  aware  that  no  means  of  refreshment  carries  away 
the  sense  of  fatigue  from  over-walking  so  easily  as  the  ex- 
change to  riding,  which  calls  into  play  another  set  of  muscles, 
and  leaves  those  which  have  been  over-exerted  an  opportu- 
nity of  resting  through  change  of  motion  more  completely 
than  they  could  in  absolute  repose.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
was  sheathed  in  armor,  and  mounted  on  his  charger  ;  two  of 
the  archers,  a  groom  of  mean  rank,  and  a  squire,  who  looked 
in  his  day  for  the  honor  of  knighthood,  completed  the  de- 
tachment, which  seemed  so  disposed  as  to  secure  the  min- 
strel from  escape  and  to  protect  him  against  violence. 
"Not,"  said  the  young  knight,  addressing  himself  to  Ber- 
tram, "  that  there  is  usually  danger  in  traveling  in  this 
country,  any  more  than  in  the  most  quiet  districts  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  some  disturbances,  as  you  may  have  learned,  have 
broken  out  here  within  this  last  year,  and  have  caused  the 
garrison  of  Castle  Douglas  to  maintain  a  stricter  watch. 
But  let  us  move  on,  for  the  complexion  of  the  day  is  con- 
genial with  the  original  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  description  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  it  belonged — 
Sholto  Dhu  Glass  (see  yon  dark  gray  man),  and  dark  gray 
will  our  route  prove  this  morning,  though  by  good  luck  it  is 
not  long." 

The  morning  was  indeed  what  the  original  Gaelic  words 
implied,  a  drizzly,  dark,  moist  day  ;  the  mist  had  settled 
upon  the  hills,  and  unrolled  itself  upon  brook,  glade,  and 
tarn,  and  the  spring  breeze  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
raise  the  veil,  though,  from  the  wild  sounds  which  were 
heard  occasionally  on  the  ridges,  and  through  the  glens,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  wail  at  a  sense  of  its  own  inability. 

347 
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The  route  of  the  travelers  was  directed  by  the  course  which 
the  river  had  plowed  for  itself  down  the  valley,  the  banks  of 
which  bore  in  general  that  dark  gray  livery  which  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence  had  intimated  to  be  the  prevalent  tint  of 
the  country.  Some  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  sun  shot  a 
ray  here  and  there  to  salute  the  peaks  of  the  hills  ;  yet  these 
were  unable  to  surmount  the  dulness  of  a  March  morning, 
and,  at  so  early  an  hour,  produced  a  variety  of  shades,  rather 
than  a  gleam  of  brightness,  upon  the  eastern  horizon.  The 
view  was  monotonous  and  depressing,  and  apparently  the 
good  knight  Aymer  sought  some  amusement  in  occasional 
talk  with  Bertram,  who,  as  was  usual  with  his  craft,  pos- 
sessed a  fund  of  knowledge  and  a  power  of  conversation  well 
suited  to  pass  away  a  dull  morning.  The  minstrel,  well 
pleased  to  pick  up  such  information  as  he  might  be  able 
concerning  the  present  state  of  the  country,  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  sustaining  the  dialogue. 

"  I  would  speak  with  you,  sir  minstrel,"  said  the  young 
knight.  "  If  thou  dost  not  find  the  air  of  this  morning  too 
harsh  for  thine  organs,  heartily  do  I  wish  thou  wouldst 
fairly  tell  me  what  can  have  induced  thee,  being,  as  thou 
seemest,  a  man  of  sense,  to  thrust  thyself  into  a  wild  coun- 
try like  this,  at  such  a  time.  And  you,  my  masters,"  ad- 
dressing the  archers  and  the  rest  of  the  part}',  il  methinks 
it  would  be  as  fitting  and  seeming  if  you  reined  back  your 
steeds  for  a  horse's  length  or  so,  since  I  apprehend  you 
can  travel  on  your  way  without  the  pastime  of  minstrels}'." 
The  bowmen  took  the  hint,  and  fell  back,  but,  as  was  ex- 
pressed by  their  grumbling  observations,  by  no  means  pleased 
that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  their  overhearing  what 
conversation  should  pass  between  the  young  knight  and  the 
minstrel,  which  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"I  am,  then,  to  understand,  ■,  good  minstrel,"  said  the 
knight,  ''that  you,  who  have  in  your  time  borne  arms,  and 
even  followed  St.  George's  red-cross  banner  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, are  so  little  tired  of  the  danger  attending  our  pro- 
fession, that  you  feel  yourself  attracted  unnecessarily  to  re- 
gions where  the  sword,  forever  loose  in  its  scabbard,  is  ready 
to  start  on  the  slightest  provocation  ?" 

"  It  would  be  hard,"  replied  the  minstrel,  bluntly,  "  to 
answer  such  a  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  yet,  when 
you  consider  how  nearly  allied  is  his  profession  who  cele- 
brates deeds  of  arms  with  that  of  the  knight  who  performs 
them,  your  honor,  I  think,  will  hold  it  advisable  that  a 
minstrel  desirous  of  doing  his  devoir  should,  like  a  young 
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bright,  seek  the  truth  of  adventures  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  rather  visit  countries  where  the  knowledge  is  preserved 
of  high  and  noble  deeds  than  those  lazy  and  quiet  realms  m 
which  men  live  indolently,  and  die  ignobly  in  peace,  or  by 
sentence  of  law.  You  yourself,  sir,  and  those  like  you,  who 
hold  life  cheap  in  respect  of  glory,  guide  your  course  through 
this  world  on  the  very  same  principle  which  brings  your 
poor  rhyming  servant  Bertram  from  a  far  province  of  Merry 
England  to  this  dark  country  of  rugged  Scotland  called 
Douglas  Dale.  You  long  to  see  adventures  worthy  of  notice, 
:in,l  I_under  favor  for  naming  us  two  in  the  same  breath- 
seek  a  scanty  and  precarious,  but  not  a  dishonorable,  living 
by  preparing  for  immortality,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  particulars 
of  such  exploits,  especially  the  names  of  those  who  were  the 
heroes  of  these  actions.  Each,  therefore,  labors  in  his  voca- 
tion ;  nor  can  the  one  be  justly  wondered  at  more  than  the 
other,  seeing  that,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  danger  to  which  both  the  hero  and  the  poet  are  exposed, 
the  courage,  strength,  arms,  and  address  of  the  valiant 
knight  render  it  safer  for  him  to  venture  into  scenes  of  peril 
than  for  the  poor  man  of  rhyme." 

"  You  say  well,"  answered  the  warrior  ;  ff  and  although 
it  is  something  of  novelty  to  me  to  hear  your  craft  represented 
as  upon  a  level  with  my  own  mode  of  life,  yet  shame  were  it 
to  say  that  the  minstrel  who  toils  so  much  to  keep  in  memory 
the  feats  of  gallant  knights  should  not  himself  prefer  fame 
to  existence,  and  a  single  achievement  of  valor  to  a  whole 
age  without  a  name,  or  to  affirm  that  he  follows  a  mean  and 
unworthy  profession." 

"  Your  worship  will  then  acknowledge,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  in  such  as  myself,  who,  sim- 
ple as  1  am,  have  taken  my  regular  degrees  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gay  science  at  the  capital  town  of  Aigues- 
Mortes,  to  struggle  forward  into  this  Northern  district,  where 
I  am  well  assured  many  things  have  happened  which  have 
been  adopted  to  the  harp  by  minstrels  of  great  fame  in  an- 
cient days,  and  have  become  the  subject  of  lays  which  lie 
deposited  in  the  library  of  Castle  Douglas,  where,  unless 
copied  over  by  some  one  who  understands  the  old  British 
characters  and  language,  they  must,  with  whatever  they  may 
contain,  whether  of  entertainment  or  edification,  be  speedily 
lost  to  posterity.  If  these  hidden  treasures  were  preserved 
and  recorded  by  the  minstrel  art  of  my  poor  self  and  others, 
it  might  be  held  well  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  a  chance 
blow  of  a  broadsword,  or  the  sweep  of  a  brown-bill,  received 
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while  I  am  engaged  in  collecting  them  ;  and  I  were  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  a  man,  much  more  of  an  inventor  or  finder,* 
should  I  weigh  the  loss  of  life,  a  commodity  always  so  un- 
certain, against  the  chance  of  that  immortality  which  will 
survive  in  my  lay  after  my  broken  voice  and  shivered  harp 
shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to  express  tune  or  accompany 
tale." 

' '  Certainly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  ( '  having  a  heart  to  feel  such 
a  motive,  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  express  it  ;  nor 
should  I  have  been  in  any  degree  disposed  to  question  it  had 
I  found  many  minstrels  prepared,  like  yourself,  to  prefer 
renown  even  to  life  itself,  which  most  men  think  of  greatly 
more  consequence." 

"  There  are,  indeed,  noble  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "  min- 
strels, and,  with  your  reverence,  even  belted  knights  them- 
selves, who  do  not  sufficiently  value  that  renown  which  is 
acquired  at  the  risk  of  life.  To  such  ignoble  men  we  must 
leave  their  own  reward  :  let  us  abandon  to  them  earth,  and 
the  things  of  earth,  since  the}T  cannot  aspire  to  that  glory 
which  is  the  best  reward  of  others." 

The  minstrel  uttered  these  last  words  with  such  enthusi- 
asm that  the  knight  drew  his  bridle  and  stood  fronting  Ber- 
tram, with  his  countenance  kindling  at  the  same  theme,  on 
which,  after  a  short  silence,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  like 
vivacity. 

"  Well  fare  thy  heart,  gay  companion  !  I  am  happy  to  see 
there  is  still  so  much  enthusiam  surviving  in  the  world. 
Thou  hast  fairly  won  the  minstrel  groat  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
pay  it  in  conformity  to  my  sense  of  thy  merit,  it  shall  be  the 
fault  of  dame  Fortune,  who  has  graced  my  labors  in  these 
Scottish  wars  with  the  niggard  pay  of  Scottish  money.  A 
gold  piece  or  two  there  must  be  remaining  of  the  ransom 
of  one  French  knight  whom  chance  threw  into  my  hands, 
and  that,  my  friend,  shall  surely  be  thine  own  ;  and  hark 
thee,  I,  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  now  speak  to  thee,  am  born 
of  the  noble  house  of  Pembroke  ;  and  though  now  landless, 
shall,  by  the  grace  of  Our  Lady,  have  in  time  a  fitting 
establishment,  wherein  1  will  find  room  for  a  minstrel  like 
thee,  if  thy  talents  have  not  by  that  time  found  thee  a  better 
patron." 

"  Thank  thee,  noble  knight,"  said  the  ministrel,  il  as 
well  for  thy  present  intentions  as  I  hope  I  shall  for  thy  future 
performance  ;  but  I  may  say  with  truth  that  X  haie.  not  the 
sordid  inclination  of  many  of  my  brethren." 

*  See  Maker  or  Trouveur.    Note  6. 
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"  He  who  partakes  the  true  thirst  of  noble  fame,"  said 
the  young  knight,  "  can  have  little  room  in  his  heart  for  the 
love  of  gold.  But  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me,  friend  minstrel, 
what  are  the  motives,  in  particular,  which  have  attracted  thy 
wandering  steps  to  this  wild  country  ?" 

"Were  I  to  do  so,"  replied  Bertram,  rather  desirous  to 
avoid  the  question  as  in  some  respects  too  nearly  bordering 
on  the  secret  purpose  of  his  journey,  "  it  might  sound  like 
a  studied  panegyric  on  thine  own  bold  deeds,  sir  knight,  and 
those  of  your  companion-in-arms  ;  and  such  adulation,  min- 
strel as  I  am,  I  hate  like  an  empty  cup  at  a  companion's  lips. 
But  let  me  say  in  few  words,  that  Douglas  Castle,  and  the 
deeds  of  valor  which  it  has  witnessed,  have  sounded  wide 
through  England  ;  nor  is  there  a  gallant  knight  or  trusty 
minstrel  whose  heart  does  not  throb  at  the  name  of  the  strong- 
hold, which  in  former  days  the  foot  of  an  Englishman  never 
entered,  except  in  hospitality.  There  is  a  magic  in  the  very 
names  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  the 
gallant  defenders  of  a  place  so  often  won  back  by  its  ancient 
lords,  and  with  such  circumstances  of  valor  and  cruelty  that 
it  bears  in  England  the  name  of  the  Dangerous  Castle." 

"  Yet  I  would  fain  hear,"  answered  the  knight,  "your 
own  minstrel  account  of  those  legends  which  have  induced 
you,  for  the  amusement  of  future  times,  to  visit  a  country 
which,  at  this  period,  is  so  distracted  and  perilous." 

i(  If  you  can  endure  the  length  of  a  minstrel  tale,"  said 
Bertram,  "  I  for  one  am  always  amused  by  the  exercise  of 
my  vocation,  and  have  no  objection  to  tell  my  story,  provided 
you  do  not  prove  an  impatient  listener." 

"Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  a  fair 
listener  thou  shalt  have  of  me  ;  and  if  my  reward  be  not 
great,  my  attention  at  least  shall  be  remarkable." 

"  And  he,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  must  be  a  poor  gleeman 
who  does  not  hold  himself  better  paid  with  that  than  with 
gold  or  silver,  were  the  pieces  English  rose-nobles.  On  this 
condition,  then,  I  begin  a  long  story,  which  may,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  details,  find  subject  for  better  minstrels  than  my- 
self, and  be  listened  to  by  such  warriors  as  you  hundreds  of 
years  hence," 


CHAPTER  IV 

While  many  a  merry  lay  and  many  a  song 

Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wished  the  rough  road  long; 

The  rough  road,  then  returning  in  a  round, 

Mark'd  their  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

"It  was  about  the  year  of  redemption  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  [1283]  years/''  began  the  minstrel, 
(i  when  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland  lost  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  whose  only  child,  of  the  same  name,  called 
the  Maiden  of  Norway,  as  her  father  was  king  of  that  country, 
became  the  heiress  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
of  her  father's  crown.  An  unhappy  death  was  this  for  Alex- 
ander, who  had  no  nearer  heirs  left  of  his  own  body  than 
this  grandchild.  She  indeed  might  claim  his  kingdom  by 
birthright,  but  the  difficulty  of  establishing  such  a  claim  of 
inheritance  must  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  Scottish  king,  therefore, 
endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  loss  by  replacing  his  late 
queen,  who  was  an  English  princess,  sister  of  our  Edward 
the  First,  with  Juletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux. 
The  solemnities  at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which  took  place 
in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  were  very  great  and  remarkable, 
and  particularly  when,  amidst  the  display  of  a  pageant  which 
was  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  a  ghastly  specter  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  as  the  King  of  Terrors 
is  said  to  be  represented.  Your  worship  is  free  to  laugh  at 
this,  if  you  think  it  a  proper  subject  for  mirth  ;  but  men  are 
alive  who  viewed  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  the  event  showed 
too  well  of  what  misfortunes  this  apparition  was  the  singular 
prognostication." 

u  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but  the 
monk  who  told  it  me  suggested  that  the  figure,  though  un- 
happily chosen,  was  perhaps  purposely  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  pageant." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  minstrel,  drily  ;  "  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  shortly  after  this  apparition  King  Alexander 
died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people.     The  Maid  of  Nor- 
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wav,  his  heiress,  speedily  followed  her  grandfather  to  the 
grave,  and  our  English  king,  sir  knight,  raked  up  a  claim 
of  dependency  and  homage  dne,  he  said,  by  Scotland,  which 
neither  the  lawyers,  nobles,  priests,  nor  the  very  minstrels 
of  Scotland  had  ever  before  heard  of." 

11  Now,  beshrew  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
"  this  is  beyond  bargain.  I  agreed  to  hear  your  tale  with 
patience,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  that  it  should  contain 
matter  to  the  reproach  of  Edward  the  First,  of  blessed 
memory  ;  nor  will  I  permit  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  my 
hearing  without  the  respect  due  to  his  high  rank  and  noble 

qualities.  ■     ';■' 

"  Nay,"  said  the  minstrel,  "I  am  no  Highland  bagpiper 
or  genealogist,  to  carry  respect  for  my  art  so  far  as  to  quar- 
rerwith  a  man  of  worship  who  stops  me  at  the  beginning  of 
a  pibroch.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  wish  dearly  well  to  my 
country  ;  and,  above  all,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  But  I 
will  avoid  disputable  topics.  Your  age,  sir,  though  none  of 
the  ripest,  authorizes  me  to  suppose  you  may  have  seen  the 
battle  of  Ealkirk,  and  other  onslaughts  in  which  the  compe- 
tition of  Bruce  and  Baliol  has  been  fiercely  agitated,  and  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  that,  if  the  Scottish  have  not  had  the 
right  upon  their  side,  they  have  at  least  defended  the  wrong 
with  the  efforts  of  brave  men  and  true." 

«  Of  brave  men,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  knight,  "  for  I 
have  seen  no  cowards  amongst  them  ;  but  as  for  truth,  they 
can  best  judge  of  it  who  know  how  often  they  have  sworn 
faith  to  England,  and  how  repeatedly  they  have  broken  their 


vow." 


<l  shall  not  stir  the  question,"  said  the  minstrel,  "leav- 
ing it  to  your  worship  to  determine  which  has  most  false- 
hood, he  who  compels  a  weaker  person  to  take  an  unjust 
oath,  or  he  who,  compelled  by  necessity,  takes  the  imposed 
oatli  without  the  intention  of  keeping  his  word." 

tf  Nay— nay,"  said  De  Valence,  "  let  us  keep  our  opinions, 
for  we  are  not  likely  to  force  each  other  from  the  faith  we 
have  adopted  on  this  subject.  But  take  my  advice,  and, 
whilst  thou  travelest  under  an  English  pennon,  take  heed 
that  thou  keepest  off  this  conversation  in  the  hall  and 
kitchen,  where  perhaps  the  soldier  may  be  less  tolerant  than 
the  officer.  And  now,  in  a  word,  what  is  thy  legend  of  this 
Dangerous  Castle  ?"  • 

"For  that,"  replied  Bertram,  "  methinks  your  worship  is 
most  likely  to  have  a  better  edition  than  I,  who  have  not 
beeu  in  this  country  for  many  years  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
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bandy  opinions'  with  your  knightship.  I  will  even  proceed 
with  the  tale  as  I  have  heard  it.  I  need  not,  I  presume,  in- 
form your  worship  that  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  who  founded 
this  castle,  are  second  to  no  lineage  in  Scotland  in  the  anti- 
quity of  their  descent.  Nay,  they  have  themselves  boasted 
that  their  family  is  not  to  be  seen  or  distinguished,  like  other 
great  houses,  until  it  is  found  at  once  in  a  certain  degree  of 
eminence.  "  You  may  see  us  in  the  tree/'  they  say,  "you 
cannot  discover  us  in  the  twig  ;  you  may  see  us  in  the  stream,' 
you  cannot  trace  us  to  the  fountain."  In  a  word,  they  deny 
that  historians  or  genealogists  can  point  out  the  first  mean 
man  named  Douglas  who  originally  elevated  the  family  ;  and 
true  it  is  that,  so  far  back  as  we  have  known  this  race,  they 
have  always  been  renowned  for  valor  and  enterprise,  accom- 
panied with  the  power  which  made  that  enterprise  effectual. " 

"  Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "I  have  heard  of  the  pride 
and  power  of  that  great  family,  nor  does  it  interest  me  in 
the  least  to  deny  or  detract  from  their  bold  claims  to  con- 
sideration in  this  respect." 

"Without  doubt  you  must  also  have  heard,  noble  sir," 
replied  the  minstrel,  "  many  things  of  James,  the  present 
heir  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ?  " 

"  More  than  enough,"  answered  the  English  knight ;  "he 
is  known  to  have  been  a  stout  supporter  of  that  outlawed 
traitor,  William  Wallace  ;  and  again,  upon  the  first  raising 
of  the  banner  by  this  Robert  Bruce,  who  pretends  to  be  King 
of  Scotland,  this  young  springald,  James  Douglas,  must 
needs  start  into  rebellion  anew.  He  plunders  his  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  fill  the  Scottish  usurper's  not  over-burdened  treasury,  de- 
bauches the  servants  of  his  relation,  takes  arms,  and,  though 
repeatedly  chastised  in  the  field,  still  keeps  his  vaunt,  and 
threatens  mischief  to  those  who.  in  the  name  of  his  rightful 
sovereign,  defend  the  Castle  of  Douglas  Dale." 

"  It  is  your  pleasure  to  say  so,  sir  knight,"  replied  Ber- 
tram ;  "yet  I  am  sure,  were  you  a  Scot,  you  would  with 
patience  hear  me  tell  over  what  has  been  said  of  this  young 
man  by  those  who  have  known  him,  and  whose  account  of 
his  adventures  shows  how  differently  the  same  tale  may  be 
told.  These  men  talk  of  the  present  heir  of  this  ancient 
family  as  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  augment  its  reputa- 
tion ;  ready,  indeed,  to  undergo  every  peril  in  the  cause  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  because  the  Bruce  is  esteemed  by  him  his 
lawful  king ;  and  sworn  and  devoted,  with  such  small  strength 
as  he  can  muster,  to  revenge  himself  on  those  Southrons  who 
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have,  for  several  years,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly  possessed  them- 
selves of  their  father's  abode." 

"  0,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  we  have  heard  much 
of  his  achievements  in  this  respect,  and  of  his  threats  against 
our  governor  and  ourselves  ;  yet  we  think  it  scarce  likely  that 
Sir  John  de  Walton  will  move  from  Douglas  Dale  without 
the  King's  order,  although  this  James  Douglas,  a  mere 
chicken,  take  upon  himself  to  crack  his  voice  by  crowing 
like  a  cock  of  the  game."" 

"  Sir,"  answered  Bertram,  "  our  acquaintance  is  but  brief, 
and  yet  I  feel  it  has  been  so  beneficial  to  me,  that  I  trust 
there  is  no  harm  in  hoping  that  James  Douglas  and  you  may 
never  meet  in  bodily  presence  till  the  state  of  the  two  coun- 
tries shall  admit  of  peace  being  between  you." 

"  Thou  art  obliging,  friend,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "and, 
I  doubt  not,  sincere;  and  truly  thou  seemest  to  have  a 
wholesome  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  this  young  knight  when 
men  talk  of  him  in  his  native  valley  of  Douglas.  For  me,  I 
am  only  poor  Aymer  of  Valence,  without  an  acre  of  land,  or 
much  hope  of  acquiring  any,  unless  I  cut  something  huge 
with  my  broadsword  out  of  the  middle  of  these  hills.  Only 
this,  good  minstrel,  if  thou  livest  to  tell  my  story,  may  I  pray 
thee  to  use  thy  scrupulous  custom  of  searching  out  the  verity, 
and  whether  I  live  or  die  thou  shalt  not,  I  think,  discover 
that  thy  late  acquaintance  of  a  spring  morning  hath  added 
more  to  the  laurels  of  James  of  Douglas  than  any  man's  deatli 
must  give  to  him  by  whose  stronger  arm,  or  more  lucky 
chance,  it  is  his  lot  to  fall." 

"  I  nothing  fear  you,  sir  knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for 
yours  is  that  happy  brain  which,  bold  in  youth  as  beseems  a 
young  knight,  is  in  more  advanced  life  the  happy  source  of 
prudent  counsel,  of  which  I  would  not,  by  an  early  death, 
wish  thy  country  to  be  deprived." 

<<  Thou  art  so  candid,  then,  as  to  wish  Old  England  the 
benefit  of  good  advice,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "though  thou 
leanest  to  the  side  of  Scotland  in  the  controversy  ?  " 

"Assuredly,  sir  knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "since,  in 
wishing  that"  Scotland  and  England  each  knew  their  own 
true  interest,  I  am  bound  to  wish  them  both  alike  well ;  and 
they  should,  I  think,  desire  to  live  in  friendship  together. 
Occupying  each  their  own  portion  of  the  same  island,  and 
living  "under  the  same  laws,  and  being  at  peace  with  each 
other,  they  might,  without  fear,  face  the  enmity  of  the 
whole  world.' 

"  If  thy  faith  be  so  liberal,"  answered  the  knight,  "  as  be- 
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comes  a  good  man,  thou  must  certainly  pray,  sir  minstrel, 
for  the  success  of  England  in  the  war,  by  which  alone  these 
murderous  hostilities  of  the  Northern  nation  can  end  in  a 
solid  peace.  The  rebellions  of  this  obstinate  country  are  but 
the  struggles  of  the  stag  when  he  is  mortally  wounded  :  the 
animal  grows  weaker  and  weaker  with  every  struggle,  till  his 
resistance  is  effectually  tamed  by  the  hand  of  death." 

"Not  so,  sir  knight,"  said  the  minstrel ;  ?« if  my  creed  is 
well  taught  me,  we  ought  not  so  to  pray.  We  may,  without 
offense,  intimate  in  our  prayers  the  end  we  wish  to  obtain  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  us  poor  mortals  to  point  out  to  an  all-seeing 
Providence  the  precise  manner  in  which  our  petitions  are  to 
be  accomplished,  or  to  wish  the  downfall  of  a  country  to  end 
its  commotions,  as  the  death-stab  terminates  the  agonies  of 
the  wounded  stag.  Whether  I  appeal  to  my  heart  or  to  my 
understanding,  the  dictate  would  be  to  petition  Heaven  for 
what  is  just  and  equal  in  the  case  ;  and  if  I  should  fear  for 
thee,  sir  knight,  in  an  encounter  with  James  of  Douglas,  it 
is  only  because  he  upholds,  as  I  conceive,  the  better  side  of 
the  debate,  and  powers  more  than  earthly  have  presaged  to 
him  success." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so,  sir  minstrel,"  said  De  Valence  in  a 
threatening  tone,  "  knowing  me  and  my  office  ?  " 

"Your  personal  dignity  and  authority,"  said  Bertram, 
"cannot  change  the  right  into  wrong,  or  avert  what  Provi- 
dence has  decreed  to  take  place.  Youknow,  I  must  presume, 
that  the  Douglas  hath,  by  various  devices,  already  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas  three 
several  times,  and  that  Sir  John  De  Walton,  the  present 
governor,  holds  it  with  a  garrison  trebled  in  force,  and  under 
the  assurance  that  if,  without  surprise,  he  should  keep  it 
from  the  Scottish  power  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he  shall  obtain 
the  barony  of  Douglas,  with  its  extensive  appendages,  in  free 
property  for  his  reward  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  shall 
suffer  the  fortress  during  this  space  to  be  taken,  either  by 
guile  or  by  open  force,  as  has  happened  successively  to  the 
holders  of  the  Dangerous  Castle,  he  will  become  liable  to  dis- 
honor as  a  knight  and  to  attainder  as  a  subject ;  and  the 
chiefswho  take  share  with  him  and  serve  under  him  will 
participate  also  in  his  guilt  and  his  punishment." 

"All  this  I  know  well,"  said  Sir  Aymer  ;  "and  I  only 
wonder  that,  having  become  public,  the  conditions  have, 
nevertheless,  been  told  with  so  much  accuracy  ;  but  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  combat,  if  the  Douglas 
and  I  should  chance  to  meet  ?    I  will  not  surely  be  disposed 
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to  flffht  with  lesa-miimation  because  I  wear  my  fortune  \  pon 
,nv  word,  or  become  coward  because  I  fight  for  a  portion  of 
the  Douglas's  estate,  as  well  as  for  fame  and  for  fatherland  P 

And  after  all "  .  l.  , 

••  Hear  iiie/'  said  the  minstrel  ;  ff  an  ancient  gleeman  has 
said  that  in  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valor,  and  the 
ir  praise  won  therein  is,  when  balanced  against  honest 
fame,  as  valueless  as  a  wreath  formed  out  of  copper  com- 
pared to  a  chaplet  of  pure  gold  ;  but  1  bid  you  not  take  me 
for  thy  warrant  in  this  important  question.  lhou  well 
knowest  how  James  ox  Thirlwall,  the  last  English  com- 
mander before  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  surprised,  and  the 
castle  sacked  with  circumstances  of  great  inhumanity 

"Truly  "said  Sir  Avmer,  "1  think  that  Scotland  and 
England  both  have  heard  of  that  onslaught,  and  of  the  dis- 
gusting proceedings  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  when  he 
caused  transport  into  the  wild  forest  gold  silver,  ammuni- 
tion, and  armor,  and  all  things  that  could  be  easily  removed, 
and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  m  a  manner 
equally  savage  and  unheard  of." 

f«  Perhaps!  sir  knight,"  said  Bertram,  «  you  were  yourself 
an  eyewitness  of  that  transaction,  which  has  been  spoken  ot 
far  and  wide,  and  is  called  the  Douglas  Larder  .J 

"  I  saw  not  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  need,  said 
De  Valence—"  that  is,  I  witnessed  it  not  a-doing—but  i 
beheld  enough  of  the  sad  relics  to  make  the  Douglas  Larder 
never  by  me  to  he  forgotten  as  a  record  of  horror  and  abomi- 
nation/ I  would  speak  it  truly,  by  the  hand  of  my  father 
and  bv  my  honor  as  a  knight  !  and  I  will  leave  it  to  thee  to 
Hidee"  whether  it  was  a  deed  calculated  to  secure  the  smiles 
of  Heaven  in  favor  of  the  actors.     This  is  my  edition  of  the 

°"  A*  large  quantity  of  provisions  had  during  two  years  or 
thereabouts   been  collected  from   different  points,  and  the 
castle  of  Douglas,  newly  repaired,  and,  as  was  thought,  care- 
fully guarded,  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  said 
provisions  were  to  be  put  in  store  for  the  service  of  the  King 
of  England,  or  of  the  Lord  Clifford,  whichever  should  first 
enter  the  western  marches  with  an  English  army,  and  stand 
in  need  of  such  a  supply.     This  army  was  also  to  relieve  our 
•vants-I   mean  those  of  my  uncle  the   Earl  of  Ternbroke, 
who  for  some  time  before  had  lain  with  a  considerable  force. 
in  the  town  called  Ayr,  near  the  old  Caledonia*  *™m\  timl 
where  we  had  hot  wars  with  the  insurgent  Scots;     \\  ell,  sir, 
it  happened,  as  in  similar  cases,  that  Thirlwall,  though  a 
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bold  and  active  soldier,  was  surprised  in  the  Castle  of  Doug- 
las, about  Hallowmass,  by  this  same  worthy,  young  James 
Douglas.  In  no  very  good  humor  was  he,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  for  his  father,  called  William  the  Hardy,  or  William 
Long-legs,  having  refused,  on  any  terms,  to  become  Angli- 
cized, was  made  a  lawful  prisoner,  aud  died  as  such,  closely 
confined  in  Berwick,  or,  as  some  say,  in  Newcastle.  The 
news  of  his  father's  death  had  put  young  Douglas  into  no 
small  rage,  and  tended,  I  think,  to  suggest  what  he  did  in 
his  resentment.  Embarrassed  by  the  quantity  of  provisions 
which  he  found  in  the  castle,  which,  the  English  being  su- 
perior in  the  country,  he  had  neither  the  means  to  remove 
nor  the  leisure  to  stay  and  consume,  the  fiend,  as  I  think, 
inspired  him  with  a  contrivance  to  render  them  unfit  for 
human  use.  You  shall  judge  yourself  whether  it  was  likely 
to  be  suggested  by  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

"According  to  this  device,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
transportable  commodities  being  carried  to  secret  places  of 
safety,  Douglas  caused  the  meat,  the  malt,  and  other  corn 
or  grain,  to  be  brought  down  into  the  castle  cellar,  where  he 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  sacks  into  one  loathsome  heap, 
striking  out  the  heads  of  the  barrels  and  puncheons,  so  as 
to  let  the  mingled  drink  run  through  the  heap  of  meal, 
grain,  and  so  forth.  The  bullocks  provided  for  slaughter 
were  in  like  manner  knocked  on  the  head,  and  their  blood 
suffered  to  drain  into  the  mass  of  edible  substances  ;  and 
lastly,  the  flesh  of  these  oxen  was  buried  in  the  same  mass, 
in  which  were  also  included  the  dead  bodies  of  those  in  the 
castle,  who,  receiving  no  quarter  from  the  Douglas,  paid 
dear  enough  for  having  kept  no  better  watch.  This  base 
and  unworthy  abuse  of  provisions  intended  for  the  use  of 
man,  together  with  throwing  into  the  well  of  the  castle  car- 
casses of  men  and  horses,  and  other  filth  for  polluting  the 
same,  has  since  that  time  been  called  the  Douglas  Lakder." 

"I  pretend  not,  good  Sir  Aymer,"  said  the  minstrel,  "to 
vindicate  what  you  justly  reprove,  nor  can  I  conceive  any 
mode  of  rendering  provisions  arranged  after  the  form  of  the 
Douglas  Larder  proper  for  the  use  of  any  Christian  ;  yet 
this  young  gentleman  might  perhaps  act  under  the  sting  of 
natural  resentment,  rendering  his  singular  exploit  more  ex- 
cusable than  it  may  seem  at  first.  Think,  if  your  own  noble 
Jather  had  just  died  in  a  lingering  captivity,  his  inheritance 
seized  upon,  and  occupied  as  a  garrison  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
would  not  these  things  stir  you  to  a  mode  of  resentment 
which,  in  cold  blood,  and  judging  of  it  as  the  action  of  an 
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enemy  your  honor  might  hold  in  natural  and  laudable  ab- 
horrence ?  Would  you  pay  respect  to  dead  and  senseless 
objects,  which  no  one  could  blame  your  appropriating  to 
your  own  use,  or  even  scruple  the  refusal  of  quarter  to  pris- 
oners, which  is  so  often  practised  even  in  wars  which  are 
otherwise  termed  fair  and  humane  ?" 

"  You  press  me  close,  minstrel,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence. 
"  I  at  least  have  no  great  interest  to  excuse  the  Douglas  in 
this  matter,  since  its  consequences  were,  that  I  myself,  and 
the  rest  of  my  uncle's  host,  labored  with  Clifford  and  his 
army  to  rebuild  this  same  Dangerous  Castle  ;  and  feeling  no 
stomach  for  the  cheer  that  the  Douglass  had  left  us  we 
suffered  hard  commons,  though  I  acknowledge  we  did  uot 
hesitate  to  adopt  for  our  own  use  such  sheep  and  oxen  as  the 
miserable  Scots  had  still  left  around  their  farmhouses  ;  and 
I  jest  not,  sir  ministrel,  when  I  acknowledge  in  sad  earnest 
that  we  martial  men  ought  to  make  our  petitions  with 
peculiar  penitence  to  Heaven  for  mercy,  when  we  reflection 
the  various  miseries  which  the  nature  of  our  profession 
compels  us  to  inflict  upon  each  other." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  that  those 
who  feel  the  stings  of  their  own  conscience  should  be  more 
lenient  when  they  speak  of  the  offenses  of  others  ;  nor  do  I 
greatly  rely  on  a  sort  of  prophecy  which  was  delivered,  as 
the  men  of  this  hill  district  say,  to  the  young  Douglas,  by  a 
man  who  in  the  course  of  nature  should  have  been  long  since 
dead,  promising  him  a  course  of  success  against  the  English 
for  having  sacrificed  his  own  castle  to  prevent  their  making 
it  a  garrison." 

"  We  have  time  enough  for  the  story,"  said  Sir  Aymer, 
«  and  methinks  it  would  suit  a  knight  and  a  minstrel  better 
than  the  grave  converse  we  have  hitherto  held,  which  would 
have  beseemed— so  God  save  me  !— the  mouths  of  two 
traveling  friars." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  minstrel:  "the  rote  or  the  viol 
easily  changes  its  time  and  varies  its  note." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  tale  of  sorrow,  for  your  eyes  may  weep  ; 
A  tale  of  horror,  for  your  flesh  may  tingle  ; 
A  tale  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows  arch, 
And  the  flesh  curdles,  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

Old  Play. 

"  Your  honor  must  be  informed,  gentle  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  that  I  have  heard  this  story  told  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  land  in  which  it  happened,  by  a  sworn  minstrel, 
the  ancient  friend  and  servant  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  one 
of  the  best,  it  is  said,  who  ever  belonged  to  that  noble 
family.  This  minstrel,  Hugo  Hngonet  by  name  attended 
Ins  young  master  when  on  this  fierce  exploit,  as  was  his 
wont. 

"  The  castle  was  in  total  tumult  ;  in  one  corner  the  war- 
men  were  busy  breaking  up  and  destroying  provisions  ;  in 
another,  they  were  slaying  men,  horses,  "and  cattle,  and 
these  actions  were  accompanied  with  appropriate  sounds. 
The  cattle,  particularly,  had  become  sensible  of  their  im* 
pending  fate,  and  with  awkward  resistance  and  piteous  cries 
testified  that  reluctance  with  which  these  poor  creatures  look 
instinctively  on  the  shambles.  The  groans  and  screams  of 
men  undergoing,  or  about  to  undergo,  the  stroke  of  death, 
and  the  screeches  of  the  poor  horses  which  were  in  mortal 
agony,  formed  a  fearful  chorus.  Hugonet  was  desirous  to 
remove  himself  from  such  unpleasant  sights  and  sounds  ; 
but  his  master,  the  Douglas,  had  been  a  man  of  some  reading, 
and  his  old  servant  was  anxious  to  secure  a  book  of  poetry. 
to  which  he  had  been  attached  of  old.  This  contained  the 
lays  of  an  ancient  Scottish  bard,  who,  if  an  ordinary  human 
creature  while  he  was  in  this  life  cannot  now  perhaps  be 
exactly  termed  such. 

"  He  was,  in  short,  that  Thomas,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Rhymer,  and  whose  intimacy,  it  is  said,  became 
so  great  with  the  gifted  people  called  the  faery  folk  that  he 
could,  like  them,  foretell  the  future  deed  before  it  came  to 
pass,  and  united  in  his  own  person  the  quality  of  bard  and  of 
soothsayer.  But  of  late  years  he  had  vanished  almost  entirely 
from  this  mortal  scene  ;  and  although  the  time  and  manner 
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of  his  death  were  never  publicly  known,  yet  the  general 
belief  was,  that  he  was  not  severed  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  but  removed  to  the  land  of  faery,  from  whence  he 
sometimes  made  excursions,  and  concerned  himself  only 
about  matters  which  were  to  come  hereafter.  Hugonet  was 
the  more  earnest  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  works  of  this 
ancient  bard,  as  many  of  his  poems  and  predictions  were 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  castle,  and  were  supposed  to 
contain  much  especially  connected  with  the  old  house  of 
Douglas,  as  well  as  other  families  of  ancient  descent,  who  had 
been  subjects  of  this  old  man's  prophecy  ;  and  accordingly 
he  determined  to  save  this  volume  from  destruction  in  the 
general  conflagration  to  which  the  building  was  about  to  be 
consigned  by  the  heir  of  its  ancient  proprietors.  With  this 
view  he  hurried  up  into  the  little  old  vaulted  room  called 
"  the  Douglas's  study,''  in  which  there  might  be  some  dozen 
old  books  written  by  the  ancient  chaplains,  in  what  the 
minstrels  call  the  letter  black.  He  immediately  discovered 
the  celebrated  lay,  called  Sir  Tristran*  which  has  been  so 
often  altered  and  abridged  as  to  bear  little  resemblance  to 
the  original.  Hugonet,  who  well  knew  the  value  in  which 
this  poem  was  held  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  castle,  took 
the  parchment  volume  from  the  shelves  of  the  library,  and 
laid  it  upon  a  small  desk  adjacent  to  the  baron's  chair. 
Having  made  such  preparation  for  putting  it  in  safety,  he 
fell  into  a  brief  reverie,  in  which  the  decay  of  light,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  Douglas  Larder,  but  especially  the  last 
sight  of  objects  which  had  been  familiar  to  his  eyes,  now  on 
the  eve  of  destruction,  engaged  him  at  that  moment. 

"  The  bard,  therefore,  was  thinking  within  himself  upon 
the  uncommon  mixture  of  the  mystical  scholar  and  warrior 
in  his  old  master,  when,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  book 
of  the  ancient  Rhymer,  he  was  astonished  to  observe  it  slowly 
removed  from  the  desk  on  which  it  lay  by  an  invisible  hand. 
The  old  man  looked  with  horror  at  the  spontaneous  motion 
of  the  book  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  interested,  and 
had  the  courage  to  approach  a  little  nearer  the  table,  in 
order  to  discover  by  what  means  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

"  I  have  said  the  room  was  already  becoming  dark,  so  as 
to  render  it  diflicult  to  distinguish  any  person  in  the  chair, 
though  it  now  appeared  on  closer  examination,  that  a  kind 
of  shadowy  outline  of  a  human  form  was  seated  in  it,  but 
neither  precise  enough  to  convey  its  exact  figure  to  the  mind 
nor  so  detailed  as  to  intimate  distinctly  its  mode  of  action. 

*  See  Note  7. 
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The  bard  of  Douglas,  therefore,  gazed  upon  the  object  of  his 
fear,  as  if  he  had  looked  upon  something  not  mortal ;  never- 
theless, as  he  gazed  more  intently,  he  became  more  capable 
of  discovering  the  object  which  offered  itself  to  his  eyes,  and 
they  grew  by  degrees  more  keen  to  penetrate  what  they  wit- 
nessed. A  tall  thin  form,  attired  in,  or  rather  shaded  with,  a 
long  flowing  dusky  robe,  having  a  face  and  physiognomy  so 
wild  and  overgrown  with  hair  as  to  be  hardly  human,  were 
the  only  marked  outlines  of  the  phantom  ;  and,  looking  more 
attentively,  Hugonet  was  still  sensible  of  two  other  forms, 
the  outlines,  it  seemed,  of  a  hart  and  a  hind,  which  appeared 
half  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  person  and  under  the 
robe  of  this  supernatural  figure." 

u  A  probable  tale,"  said  the  knight,  "  for  you,  sir  minstrel, 
a  man  of  sense  as  you  seem  to  be,  to  recite  so  gravely  !  From 
what  wise  authority  have  you  had  this  tale,  which,  though  it 
might  pass  well  enough  amid  clanging  beakers,  must  be  held 
quite  apocryphal  in  the  sober  hours  of  the  morning  ?  " 

"  By  my  minstrel  Avord,  sir  knight,"  answered  Bertram, 
i(  I  am  no  propagator  of  the  fable,  if  it  be  one ;  Hugonet, 
the  violer,  when  he  had  retired  into  a  cloister  near  the  Lake 
of  Pembelmere  in  Wales,  communicated  the  story  to  me  as  I 
now  tell  it.  Therefore,  as  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  an 
eyewitness,  I  apologize  not  for  relating  it  to  you,  since  I  could 
hardly  discovor  a  more  direct  source  of  knowledge." 

"  Be  it  so,  sir  minstrel,"  said  the  knight;  "tell  on  thy 
tale,  and  may  thy  legend  escape  criticism  from  others  as  well 
as  from  me." 

"  Hugonet,  sir  knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  was  a  holy 
man,  and  maintained  a  fair  character  during  his  whole  life, 
notwithstanding  his  trade  may  be  esteemed  a  light  one.  The 
vision  spoke  to  him  in  an  antique  language,  like  that  for- 
merly used  in  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  being  a  species  of 
Scots  or  Gaelic,  which  few  would  have  comprehended. 

"  '  You  are  a  learned  man/  said  the  apparition,  'and  not 
unacquainted  with  the  dialects  used  in  your  country  formerly, 
although  they  are  now  out  of  date,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
translate  them  into  the  vulgar  Saxon  of  Deira  or  Northum- 
berland ;  but  highly  must  an  ancient  British  bard  prize  one 
in  this  '  remote  term  of  time  ?  who  sets  upon  the  poetry  of 
his  native  country  a  value  which  invites  him  to  think  of  its 
preservation  at  a  moment  of  such  terror  as  influences  the 
present  evening/ 

"'It  is,  indeed/  said  Hugonet,  'a  night  of  terror,  that 
calls  even  the  dead  from  the  grave,  and  makes  them  the 
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ghastly  and  fearful  companions  of  the  living.  Who  or  what 
art  thou,  in  God's  name,  who  breakest  the  bounds  which 
divide  them,  and  revisitest  thus  strangely  the  state  thou  hast 
so  long  bid  adieu  to  ?" 

"  *  1  am/  replied  the  vision,  ( that  celebrated  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  by  some  called  Thomas  of  Ercildoun,  or 
Thomas  the  True  Speaker.  Like  other  sages,  I  am  permitted 
at  times  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  former  life,  nor  am  I  in- 
capable of  removing  the  shadowy  clouds  and  darkness  which 
overhang  futurity ;  and  know,  thou  afflicted  man,  that 
what  thou  now  seest  in  this  woeful  country  is  not  a  general 
emblem  of  what  shall  therein  befall  hereafter ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Douglasses  are  now  suffering  the  loss  and  de- 
struction of  their  home  for  their  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heir 
of  the  Scottish  Kingdom,  so  hath  Heaven  appointed  for  them 
a  just  reward  ;  and  as  they  have  not  spared  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy their  own  house  and  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  Bruce's 
cause,  so  is  it  the  doom  of  Heaven  that,  as  often  as  the  walls 
of  Douglas  Castle  shall  be  burned  to  the  ground,  they  shall 
be  again  rebuilt  still  more  safely  and  more  magnificent  than 
before." 

"A  cry  was  now  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  in  the 
courtyard,  joining  in  a  fierce  shout  of  exultation  ;  at  the 
same  time  a  broad  and  ruddy  glow  seemed  to  burst  from  the 
beams  and  rafters,  and  sparks  flew  from  them  as  from  the 
smith's  stithy,  while  the  element  caught  to  its  fuel,  and  the 
conflagration  broke  its  way  through  every  aperture. 

li  i  See  ye  that  ?'  said  the  vision,  casting  his  eye  towards 
the  windows,  and  disappearing.  '  Begone  !  The  fated  hour 
of  removing  this  book  is  not  yet  come,  nor  art  thine  the 
destined  hands.  But  it  will  be  safe  where  I  have  placed  it, 
and  the  time  of  its  removal  shall  come.'  The  voice  was  heard 
after  the  form  had  vanished,  and  the  brain  of  Hugonet 
almost  turned  round  at  the  wild  scene  which  he  beheld  ; 
his  utmost  exertion  was  scarely  sufficient  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  terrible  spot ;  and  Douglas  Castle  that  night  sunk 
into  ashes  and  smoke,  to  arise,  in  no  great  length  of  time, 
in  a  form  stronger  than  ever."  The  minstrel  stopped,  and  his 
hearer,  the  English  knight,  remained  silent  for  some  minutes 
ere  at  length  he  replied, 

"  It  is  true,  minstrel/''  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "that  your 
tale  is  so  far  undeniable,  that  this  castle,  three  times  burned 
down  by  the  heirs  of  the  house  and  of  the  barony,  has  hither- 
to been  as  often  reared  again  by  Henry  Lord  Clifford  and 
other  generals  of  the  English,  who  endeavored  on  every  oc- 
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casion  to  build  it  up  more  artificially  and  more  strongly  than 
it  had  formerly  existed,  since  it  occupies  a  position  too  im- 
portant to  the  safety  of  our  Scottish  border  to  permit  our 
yielding  it  up.  This  I  myself  have  partly  witnessed.  But 
I  cannot  think  that,  because  the  castle  has  been  so  destroyed, 
it  is  therefore  decreed  so  to  be  repaired  in  future,  consider- 
ing that  such  cruelties  as  surely  cannot  meet  the  approbation 
of  Heaven  have  attended  the  feasts  of  the  Douglasses.  But 
I  see  thou  art  determined  to  keep  thine  own  faith,  nor  can  I 
blame  thee,  since  the  wonderful  turns  of  faith  which  have 
attended  this  fortress  are  sufficient  to  warrant  any  one  to 
watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indications  of  the  will  of 
Heaven  ;  but  thou  mayst  believe,  good  minstrel,  that  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine  if  the  young  Douglas  shall  have  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  cookery  upon  a  second  edition  of 
his  family  larder,  or  to  profit  by  the  predictions  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer." 

"I  do  not  doubt  due  circumspection  upon  your  own  part 
and  Sir  John  de  Wal ton's,"  said  Bertram  ;  "  but  there  is  no 
crime  in  my  saying  that  Heaven  can  accomplish  its  own  pur- 
poses. I  look  upon  Douglas  Castle  as  in  some  degree  a  fated 
place,  and  I  long  to  see  what  changes  time  may  have  made 
in  it  during  the  currency  of  twenty  years.  Above  all,  I 
desire  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  volume  of  this  Thomas  of 
Erchildoun,  having  in  it  such  a  fund  of  forgotten  minstrelsy, 
and  of  prophecies  respecting  the  future  fates  of  the  British 
kingdom,  both  northern  and  southern." 

The  knight  made  no  answer,  but  rode  a  little  space  forward, 
keeping  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  water,  by  which 
the  road  down  the  vale  seemed  to  be  rather  sharply  con- 
ducted. It  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  an  acclivity  of 
considerable  length.  From  this  point,  and  behind  a  con- 
spicuous rock,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pushed  aside,  as  it 
were,  like  the  scene  of  a  theater,  to  admit  a  view  of  the 
under  part  of  the  valley,  the  travelers  beheld  the  extensive 
vale,  parts  of  which  have  been  already  shown  in  detail,  but 
which,  as  the  river  became  narrower,  was  now  entirely  laid 
bare  m  its  height  and  depth  as  far  as  it  extended,  and  dis- 
played in  its  precincts,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  course  of 
the  stream,  the  towering  and  lordly  castle  to  which  it  gave 
the  name.  The  mist,  which  continued  to  encumber  the 
valley  with  its  fleecy  cloud,  showed  imperfectly  the  rude 
fortifications  which  served  to  defend  the  small  town  of 
Douglas,  which  was  strong  enough  to  repel  a  desultory 
attack,  but  not  to  withstand  what  was  called  in  those  days 
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a  formal  siege.  The  most  striking  feature  was  its  church, 
an  ancient  Gothic  pile  raised  on  an  eminence  in  the  center 
of  the  town,  and  even  then  extremely  ruinous.  To  the  left, 
and  lying  in  the  distance,  might  be  seen  other  towers  and 
battlements  ;  and,  divided  from  the  town  by  a  piece  of 
artificial  water,  which  extended  almost  around  it,  arose  the 
Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas. 

Sternly  was  it  fortified,  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle 
ages, with  donjon  and  battlements  ;  displaying,  above  others, 
the  tall  tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  Lord  Henry's  or  the 
Clifford's  Tower. 

"  Yonder  is  the  castle/'  said  Aymerde  Valence,  extending 
his  arm,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  upon  his  brow;  "thou 
mayst  judge  thyself  whether  the  defenses  added  to  it  under 
the  Clifford  are  likely  to  render  its  next  capture  a  more  easy 
deed  than  the  last." 

The  minstrel  barely  shook  his  head,  and  quoted  from  the 
Psalmist — "  Nisi  Dominies  custodiet"  Nor  did  he  prose- 
cute the  discourse,  though  De  Valence  answered  eagerly, 
"  My  own  edition  of  the  text  is  not  very  different  from  thine  ; 
but,  methinks,  thou  art  more  spiritually-minded  than  can 
always  be  predicated  of  a  wandering  minstrel." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Bertram,  "that  if  I,  or  such  as  I,  are 
forgetful  of  the  finger  of  Providence  in  accomplishing  its 
purposes  in  this  lower  world,  we  have  heavier  blame  than 
that  of  other  people,  since  we  are  perpetually  called  upon, 
in  the  exercise  of  our  fanciful  profession,  to  admire  the  turns 
of  fate  which  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  which  render  those 
who  think  only  of  their  own  passions  and  purposes  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Heaven." 

"  I  do  submit  to  what  you  say,  sir  minstrel,"  answered  the 
knight,  "  and  it  would  be  unlawful  to  express  any  doubt  of 
the  truths  which  you  speak  so  solemnly,  any  more  than  of 
your  own  belief  in  them.  Let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  think  I 
have  power  enough  in  this  garrison  to  bid  you  welcome,  and 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  hope,  will  not  refuse  access  to  hall, 
castle,  or  knight's  bower  to  a  person  of  your  profession,  and 
by  whose  conversation  we  shall  perhaps  profit  somewhat.  I 
cannot,  however,  lead  you  to  expect  such  indulgence  for  your 
son,  considering  the  present  state  of  his  health  ;  but  if  I  pro- 
cure him  the  privilege  to  remain  at  the  convent  of  St.  Bride, 
he  will  be  there  unmolested  and  in  safety,  until  you  have  re- 
newed your  acquaintance  with  Douglas  Dale  and  its  history, 
and  are  disposed  to  set  forward  on  your  journey." 

"  I  embrace  your  honor's  proposal  the  more  willingly," 
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said  the  minstrel,  "  that  I  can  recompense  the  father 
abbot. " 

"A  main  point  with  holy  men  or  women,"  replied  De  Val- 
ence, "  who,  in  time  of  warfare,  subsist  by  affording  the  visit- 
ors of  their  shrine  the  means  of  maintenance  in  their  clois- 
ters for  a  passing  season." 

The  party  now  approached  the  sentinels  on  guard  at  the 
castle,  who  were  closely  and  thickly  stationed,  and  who  re- 
spectfully admitted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valance,  as  next  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Fabian — for  so  was  the 
young  squire  named  who  attended  on  De  Valence — mentioned 
it  as  his  master's  pleasure  that  the  minstrel  should  also  be 
admitted. 

An  old  archer,  however,  looked  hard  at  the  minstrel  as  he 
followed  Sir  Aymer.  "  It  is  not  for  us,"  said  he,  "or  any 
of  our  degree,  to  oppose  the  pleasure  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  such  a  matter  ;  and  for 
us,  Master  Fabian,  welcome  are  you  to  make  the  gleeman 
your  companion  both  at  bed  and  board,  as  well  as  your  visit- 
ant, a  week  or  two  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas ;  but  your  wor- 
ship is  well  aware  of  the  strict  order  of  watch  laid  upon 
us,  and  if  Solomon  king  of  Israel  were  to  come  here  as  a 
traveling  minstrel,  by  my  faith  I  durst  not  give  him  en- 
trance, unless  I  had  positive  authority  from  Sir  John  de 
Walton." 

"  Do  you  doubt,  sirrah,"  said  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who 
returned  on  hearing  an  altercation  betwixt  Fabian  and  the 
archer — "do  you  doubt  that  I  have  good  authority  to  enter- 
tain a  guest,  or  do  you  presume  to  contest  it  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  said  the  old  man,  "  that  I  should  pre- 
sume to  place  my  own  desire  in  opposition  to  your  worship, 
who  has  so  lately  and  so  honorably  acquired  your  spurs  ;  but 
in  this  matter  I  must  think  what  will  be  the  wish  of  Sir  John 
tie  Walton,  who  is  your  governor,  sir  knight,  as  well  as  mine  ; 
and  so  far  I  hold  it  worth  while  to  detain  your  guest  until 
Sir  John  return  from  a  ride  to  the  outposts  of  the  castle  ; 
and  this,  I  conceive,  being  my  duty,  will  be  no  matter  ^i 
offense  to  your  worship." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  knight,  "it  is  saucy  in  thee  to  sup- 
pose that  my  commands  can  have  anything  in  them  improper, 
or  contradictory  to  those  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  thou  mayst 
trust  to  me  at  least  that  thou  shall  come  to  no  harm.  Keep  this 
man  in  the  guard-room  ;  let  him  not  want  good  cheer,  and 
when  Sir  John  de  Walton  returns,  report  him  as  a  person  ad- 
mitted by  my  invitation,  and  if  anything  more  be  wanted  to 
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make  out  your  excuse,  I  shall  not  be  reluctant  in  stating  it 
to  the  governor." 

The  archer  made  a  signal  of  obedience  with  the  pike  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  resumed  the  grave  and  solemn 
manner  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post.  He  first,  however,  ush- 
ered in  the  minstrel,  and  furnished  him  with  food  and 
liquor,  speaking  at  the  same  time  to  Fabian,  who  remained 
behind.  The  smart  young  stripling  had  become  very  proud 
of  late,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  the  name  of  Sir  Aymer's 
squire,  and  advancing  a  step  in  chivalry,  as  Sir  Aymer  him- 
self had,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  usual  period,  been 
advanced  from  squire  to  knight. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  old  archer,  whose  gravity, 
sagacity,  and  skill  in  his  vocation,  while  they  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  all  in  the  castle,  subjected  him,  as  he  himself 
said,  occasionally  to  the  ridicule  of  the  young  coxcombs,  and 
at  the  same  time,  we  may  add,  rendered  him  somewhat  prag- 
matic and  punctilious  towards  those  who  stood  higher  than 
himself  in  birth  and  rank — "I  tell  thee,  Fabian,  thou  wilt 
do  thy  master,  Sir  Aymer,  good  service  if  thou  wilt  give 
him  a  hint  to  suffer  an  old  archer,  man-at-arms,  or  such-like, 
to  give  him  a  fair  and  civil  answer  respecting  that  which  he 
commands  ;  for  undoubtedly  it  is  not  in  the  first  score  of  a 
man's  years  that  he  learns  the  various  proper  forms  of  military 
service  ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  a  most  excellent  com- 
mander no  doubt,  is  one  earnestly  bent  on  pursuing  the  strict 
line  of  his  duty,  and  will  be  rigorously  severe,  as  well,  be- 
lieve me,  with  thy  master  as  with  a  lesser  person.  Nay,  he 
also  possesses  that  zeal  for  his  duty  which  induces  him  to 
throw  blame,  if  there  be  the  slightest  ground  for  it,  upon 
Aymer  de  Valence  himself,  although  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's  steady  patron,  and  laid 
the  beginning  of  his  good  fortune  ;  for  all  which,  by  train- 
ing up  his  nephew  in  the  true  discipline  of  the  French  wars, 
Sir  John  has  taken  the  best  way  of  showing  himself  grateful 
to  the  old  earl." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  old  Gilbert  Greenleaf,"  answered  Fabian, 
"  thou  knowest  I  never  quarrel  with  thy  sermonizing,  and 
therefore  give  me  credit  for  submitting  to  many  a  lecture 
from  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  thyself  ;  but  thou  drivest  this 
a  little  too  far,  if  thou  canst  not  let  a  day  pass  without  giving 
me  a  flogging.  Credit  me,  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  not 
thank  thee  if  thou  term  him  one  too  old  to  remember  that 
he  himself  had  once  some  green  sap  in  his  veins.  Ay,  thus 
it  is,  the  old  man  will  not  forget  that  he  has  once  been 
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young,  nor  the  young  that  he  must  some  day  be  old  ;  and  so 
the  one  changes  his  manners  into  the  lingering  formality  of 
advanced  age,  and  the  other  remain  like  a  midsummer  tor- 
rent swollen  with  rain,  every  drop  of  water  in  it  noise,  froth, 
and  overflow.  There  is  a  maxim  for  thee,  Gilbert  !  Heardest 
thou  ever  better  ?  Hang  it  up  amidst  thy  axioms  of  wisdom, 
and  see  if  it  will  not  pass  among  them  like  fifteen  to  the 
dozen.  It  will  serve  to  bring  thee  off,  man,  when  the  wine- 
pot — thine  only  fault,  good  Gilbert — hath  brought  thee  on 
occasion  into  something  of  a  scrape." 

"  Best  keep  it  for  thyself,  good  sir  squire,"  said  the  old 
man ;  "  methinks  it  is  more  like  to  stand  thyself  one  day  in 
good  stead.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  knight  or  of  the  wood  of 
which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a  squire,  being  punished 
corporally  like  a  poor  old  archer  or  horseboy  ?  Your  worst 
fault  will  be  mended  by  some  of  these  witty  sayings,  and 
your  best  service  will  scarce  be  rewarded  more  thankfully 
than  by  giving  thee  the  name  of  Fabian  the  Fabler,  or 
some  such  witty  title." 

Having  unloosed  his  repartee  to  this  extent,  old  Greenleaf 
resumed  a  certain  acidity  of  countenance,  which  maybe  said 
to  characterize  those  whose  preferment  hath  become  frozen 
under  the  influence  of  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  and  who 
display  a  general  spleen  against  such  as  have  obtained  the 
advancement  for  which  all  are  struggling  earlier,  and,  as 
they  suppose,  with  less  merit  than  their  own.  From  time  to 
time  the  eye  of  the  old  sentinel  stole  from  the  top  of  his  pike, 
and  with  an  air  of  triumph  rested  upon  the  young  man  Fabian, 
as  if  to  see  how  deeply  the  wound  had  galled  him,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  held  himself  on  the  alert  to  perform  what- 
ever mechanical  duty  his  post  might  require.  Both  Fabian 
and  his  master  were  at  the  happy  period  of  life  when  such 
discontent  as  that  of  the  grave  archer  affected  them  lightly, 
and,  at  the  very  worst,  was  considered  as  the  jest  of  an  old 
man  and  a  good  soldier  ;  the  more  especially  as  he  was  always 
willing  to  do  the  duty  of  his  companions,  and  was  much 
trusted  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who,  though  very  much 
younger,  had  been  bred  up  like  Greenleaf  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  was  tenacious  in  upholding  strict  dis- 
cipline, which,  since  the  death  of  that  great  monarch,  had 
been  considerably  neglected  by  the  young  and  warm-blooded 
valor  of  England. 

Meantime  it  occurred  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  that, 
though,  in  displaying  the  usual  degree  of  hospitality  shown 
to  such  a  man  as  Bertram,  he  had  merely  done  what  was 
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becoming  his  own  rank,  as  one  possessed  of  the  highest 
honors  of  chivalry,  the  self-styled  minstrel  might  not  in 
reality  be  a  man  of  that  worth  which  he  assumed.  There 
was  certainly  something  in  his  conversation,  at  least  more 
grave,  if  not  more  austere,  than  was  common  to  those  of  his 
calling  ;  and  when  he  recollected  many  points  of  Sir  John 
do  Walton's  minuteness,  a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind  that  the 
governor  might  not  approve  of  his  having  introduced  into 
the  castle  a  person  of  Bertram's  character,  who  was  capable 
of  making  observations  from  which  the  garrison  might  after- 
wards feel  much  danger  and  inconvenience.  Secretly,  there- 
fore, he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fairly  intimated  to  the 
wandering  minstrel  that  his  reception,  or  that  of  any  stran- 
ger, within  the  Dangerous  Castle  was  not  at  present  per- 
mitted by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  this  case,  the 
express  line  of  his  duty  would  have  been  his  vindication,  and 
instead,  perhaps,  of  discountenance  and  blame,  he  would 
have  had  praise  and  honor  from  his  superior. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  some  tacit 
apprehension  arose  of  a  rebuke  on  the  part  of  his  command- 
ing-officer, for  this  officer,  notwithstanding  his  strictness, 
Sir  Aymer  loved  as  well  as  feared.  lie  went,  therefore, 
towards  the  guard-room  of  the  castle,  under  the  pretense  of 
seeing  that  the  rites  of  hospitality  had  been  duly  observed 
towards  his  late  traveling  companion.  The  minstrel  arose 
respectfully,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  com- 
pliments seemed,  if  he  had  not  expected  this  call  of  inquiry, 
at  least  to  be  in  no  degree  surprised  at  it.  Sir  Aymer,  on 
the  other  hand,  assumed  an  air  something  more  distant  than 
he  had  yet  used  towards  Bertram,  and  in  reverting  to  his 
former  invitation,  he  now  so  far  qualified  it  as  to  say,  that 
the  minstrel  knew  that  he  was  only  second  in  command,  and 
that  effectual  permission  to  enter  the  castle  ought  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

There  is  a  civil  way  of  seeming  to  believe  any  apology 
which  people  are  disposed  to  receive  in  payment,  without 
alleging  suspicion  of  its  currency.  The  minstrel,  therefore, 
tendered  his  thanks  for  the  civility  which  had  so  far  been 
shown  to  him.  "  It  was  a  mere  wish  of  passing  curiosity," 
he  said,  "  which,  if  not  granted,  could  be  attended  with  no 
consequences  either  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to  him. 
Thomas  of  Ercildoun  was,  according  to  the  Welsh  triads, 
one  of  the  three  bards  of  Britain  who  never  stained  a  spear 
with  blood,  or  was  guilty  either  of  taking  or  retaking  castles 
and  fortresses,  and  thus  far  not  a  person  likely,  after  death, 
24 
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to  be  suspected  of  such  warlike  feats.  But  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive why  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  have  allowed  the 
usual  rites  of  hospitality  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  why  a  man 
of  public  character  like  myself  ought  not  to  desire  food  or 
lodging  where  it  is  accounted  so  dangerous  ;  and  it  can  sur- 
prise no  one  why  the  governor  did  not  even  invest  his  worthy 
young  lieutenant  with  the  power  of  dispensing  with  so  strict 
and  unusual  a  rule." 

These  words,  very  coolly  spoken,  had  something  of  the 
effect  of  affronting  the  young  knight,  as  insinuating  that  he 
was  not  held  sufficiently  trustworthy  by  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  affection  and  familiar- 
ity, though  the  governor  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  and 
upwards,  and  his  lieutenant  did  not  yet  write  himself  one- 
and-twenty,  the  full  age  of  chivalry  having  been  in  his  case 
particularly  dispensed  with,  owing  to  a  feat  of  early  man- 
hood. Ere  he  had  fully  composed  the  angry  thoughts  which 
were  chafing  in  his  mind,  the  sound  of  a  hunting-bugle  was 
heard  at  the  gate,  and  from  the  sort  of  general  stir  which  it 
spread  through  the  garrison,  it  was  plain  that  the  governor 
had  returned  from  his  ride.  Every  sentinel,  seemingly  ani- 
mated by  his  presence,  shouldered  his  pike  more  uprightly, 
gave  the  word  of  the  post  more  sharply,  and  seemed  more 
fully  awake  and  conscious  of  his  duty.  Sir  Johnde  Walton, 
having  alighted  from  his  horse,  asked  Greenleaf  what  had 
passed  during  his  absence  ;  the  old  archer  "  thought  it  his 
duty  to  say  that  a  minstrel,  who  seemed  like  a  Scotchman, 
or  wandering  Borderer,  had  been  admitted  into  the  castle^ 
while  his  son,  a  lad  sick  of  the  pestilence  so  much  talked  of, 
had  been  left  for  a  time  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Bride."  This 
he  said  on  Fabian's  information.  The  archer  added,  that 
"  the  father  was  a  man  of  tale  and  song,  who  could  keep  the 
whole  garrison  amused,  without  giving  them  leave  to  attend 
to  their  own  business." 

"  We  want  no  such  devices  to  pass  the  time,"  answered 
the  governor  ;  "  and  we  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if 
our  lieutenant  had  been  pleased  to  find  us  other  guests,  and 
fitter  for  a  direct  and  frank  communication,  than  one  who, 
by  his  profession,  is  a  detractor  of  God  and  a  deceiver  of 
man." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  old  soldier,  who  could  hardly  listen  even 
to  his  commander  without  indulging  the  humor  of  contra- 
diction, "1  have  heard  your  honor  intimate  that  the  trade 
of  a  minstrel,  when  it  is  justly  acted  up  to,  is  as  worthy  as 
even  the  degree  of  knighthood  itself." 
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"  Such  it  may  have  been  in  former  days  answered  the 
knight ;  (<  but  in  modern  minstrelsy  the  duty  of  rendering 
the  art  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  well  if 
the  poetry  which  fired  our  fathers  to  noble  deeds  does  not 
now  push  on  their  children  to  such  as  are  base  and  unworthy. 
But  I  will  speak  upon  this  to  my  friend  Aymer,  than  whom 
I  do  not  know  a  more  excellent  or  a  more  high-spirited 
young  man." 

While  discoursing  with  the  archer  in  this  manner,  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  of  a  tall  and  handsome  figure,  advanced 
and  stood  within  the  ample  arch  of  the  guard-room  chimney, 
and  was  listened  to  in  reverential  silence  by  trusty  Gilbert, 
who  filled  up  with  nods  and  signs,  as  an  attentive  auditor, 
the  pauses  in  the  conversation. 

The  conduct  of  another  hearer  of  what  passed  was  not 
equally  respectful,  but,  from  his  position,  he  escaped  ob- 
servation. This  third  person  was  no  other  than  the  squire 
Fabian,  who  was  concealed  from  observation  by  his  position 
behind  the  hob,  or  projecting  portion  of  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  and  hid  himself  yet  more  carefully  when  he  heard 
the  conversation  between  the  governor  and  the  archer  turn 
to  the  prejudice,  as  he  thought,  of  his  master.  The  squire's 
employment  at  this  time  was  the  servile  task  of  cleaning  Sir 
Aymer's  arms,  which  was  conveniently  performed  by  heating, 
upon  the  projection  already  specified,  the  pieces  of  steel 
armor  for  the  usual  thin  coating  of  varnish.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  if  he  should  be  discovered,  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  anything  insolent  or  disrespectful.  He  was  better  screened 
from  view,  as  a  thick  smoke  arose  from  a  quantity  of  oak 
panelling,  carved  in  many  cases  with  the  crest  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Douglas  family,  which,  being  the  fuel  nearest 
at  hand,  lay  smoldering  in  the  chimney,  and  gathering  to 
a  blaze. 

The  governor,  unconscious  of  this  addition  to  his  audience, 
pursued  his  conversation  with  Gilbert  Greenleaf.  il  I  need 
not  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  interested  in  the  speedy 
termination  of  this  siege  or  blockade  with  which  Douglas 
continues  to  threaten  us ;  my  own  honor  and  affections  are 
engaged  in  keeping  this  Dangerous  Castle  safe  in  England's 
behalf,  but  I  am  troubled  at  the  admission  of  this  stranger  ; 
and  young  De  Valence  would  have  acted  more  strictly  in  the 
line  of  his  duty  if  he  had  refused  to  this  wanderer  any  com- 
munication with  this  garrison  without  any  permission." 

"  Pity  it  is,"  replied  old  Greenleaf,  shaking  his  head, 
"  that  this  good-natured  and  gallant  young  knight  is  some- 
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what  drawn  aside  by  the  rash  advices  of  his  squire,  the  boy 
Fabian,  who  has  bravery,  but  as  little  steadiness  in  him  as  a 
bottle  of  fermented  small  beer." 

''Now  hang  thee,"  thought  Fabian  to  himself,  "for  an 
old  relic  of  the  wars,  stuffed  full  of  conceit  and  warlike 
terms,  like  the  soldier  who,  to  keep  himself  from  the  cold, 
has  lapped  himself  so  close  in  a  tattered  ensign  for  a  shelter, 
that  his  very  outside  may  show  nothing  but  rags  and 
blazonry." 

"  I  would  not  think  twice  of  the  matter,  were  the  party 
less  dear  to  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton.  "But  I  would 
fain  be  of  use  to  this  young  man,  even  although  I  should 
purchase  his  improvement  in  military  knowledge  at  the  ex- 
pense of  giving  him  a  little  pain.  Experience  should,  as  it 
were,  be  burnt  in  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and  not 
merely  impressed  by  marking  the  lines  of  his  chart  out  for 
him  with  chalk  ;  I  will  remember  the  hint  you,  Greenleaf, 
have  given,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  severing  these  two 
young  men  ;  and  though  I  most  dearly  love  the  one,  and  am 
far  from  Avishing  ill  to  the  other,  yet  at  present,  as  you  well 
hint,  the  blind  is  leading  the  blind,  and  the  young  knight 
has  for  his  assistant  and  counselor  too  young  a  squire,  and 
that  must  be  amended." 

"  Marry,  out  upon  thee,  old  palmer-worm  !"  said  the  page 
within  himself;  "  have  I  found  thee  in  the  very  fact  of 
maligning  myself  and  my  master,  as  it  is  thy  nature  to  do 
towards  all  the  hopeful  young  buds  of  chivalry  ?  If  it  were 
not  to  dirty  the  arms  of  an  eleve  of  chivalry,  by  measuring 
them  with  one  of  thy  rank,  I  might  honor  thee  with  a 
knightly  invitation  to  the  field,  while  the  scandal  which  thou 
hast  spoken  is  still  foul  upon  thy  tongue  ;  as  it  is,  thou  shalt 
not  carry  one  kind  of  language  publicly  in  the  castle,  and 
another  before  the  governor,  upon  the  footing  of  having 
served  with  him  under  the  banner  of  Long-shanks.  I  will 
carry  to  my  master  this  tale  of  thine  evil  intentions  ;  and 
when  we  have  concerted  together,  it  shall  appear  whether  the 
youthful  spirits  of  the  garrison  or  the  gray  beards  are  most 
likely  to  be  the  hope  and  protection  of  this  same  Castle  of 
Douglas." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fabian  pursued  his  purpose,  in 
carrying  to  his  master,  and  in  no  very  good  humor,  there- 
port  of  what  had  passed  between  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  the 
old  soldier.  He  succeeded  in  representing  the  whole  as  a 
formal  offense  intended  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  ;  while  all 
that  the  governor  did  to  remove  the  suspicions  entertained 
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by  the  young  knight  could  not  in  any  respect  bring  him  to 
take  a  kindly  view  of  the  feelings  of  his  commander  towards 
him.  Tie  retained  the  impression  which  he  had  formed  from 
Fabian's  recital  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  did  not  think  he 
was  doing  Sir  John  de  Walton  any  injustice  in  supposing 
him  desirous  to  engross  the  greatest  share  of  the  fame  ac- 
quired in  the  defense  of  the  castle,  and  thrusting  back  his 
companions,  who  might  reasonably  pretend  to  a  fair  portion 
of  it. 

The  mother  of  mischief,  says  a  Scottish  proverb,  is  no 
bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.*  In  this  matter  of  quarrel 
neither  the  young  man  nor  the  old  knight  had  afforded  each 
other  any  just  cause  of  offense.  De  Walton  was  a  strict 
observer  of  military  discipline,  in  which  he  had  been  educated 
from  his  extreme  youth,  and  by  which  he  was  almost  as  com- 
pletely ruled  as  by  his  natural  disposition  ;  and  his  present 
situation  added  force  to  his  original  education. 

Common  report  had  even  exaggerated  the  military  skill, 
Nthe  love  of  adventure,  and  the  great  variety  of  enterprise  as- 
cribed to  James,  the  young  Lord  of  Douglas.  He  had,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  Southern  garrison,  the  faculties  of  a  fiend,  rather 
than  those  of  a  mere  mortal ;  for  if  the  English  soldiers 
cursed  the  tedium  of  the  perpetual  watch  and  ward  upon 
the  Dangerous  Castle,  which  admitted  of  no  relaxation  from 
the  severity  of  extreme  duty,  they  agreed  that  a  tall  form 
was  sure  to  appear  to  them  with  a  battle-ax  in  his  hand,  and, 
entering  into  conversation  in  the  most  insinuating  manner, 
never  failed,  with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  equal  to  that 
of  a  fallen  spirit,  to  recommend  to  the  discontented  sentinel 
some  mode  in  which,  by  giving  his  assistance  to  betray  the 
English,  he  might  set  himself  at  liberty.  The  variety  of 
these  devices,  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence,  kept 
Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety  so  perpetually  upon  the  stretch, 
that  he  at  no  time  thought  himself  exactly  out  of  the  Black 
Douglas's  reach  any  more  than  the  good  Christian  supposes 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wiles  of  the  Devil  ;  while 
every  new  temptation,  instead  of  confirming  his  hope,  seems 
to  announce  that  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  Evil  One  will 
be  followed  by  some  new  attack  yet  more  cunningly  devised. 
Under  this  general  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  the 
temper  of  the  governor  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse, 
and  they  who  loved  him  best  regretted  most  that  he  became 
addicted  to  complain  of  the  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  neither  invested  with  responsibility  like  his  nor 

*  i.  e.  Gnat's  wing. 
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animated  by  the  hope  of  such  splendid  rewards,  did  not  en- 
tertain the  same  degree  of  watchful  and  incessant  suspicion 
as  himself.  The  soldiers  muttered  that  the  vigilance  of  their 
governor  was  marked  with  severity  ;  the  officers  and  men  of 
rank,  of  whom  there  were  several,  as  the  castle  was  a  renowned 
school  of  arms,  and  there  was  a  certain  merit  attained  even 
by  serving  within  its  walls,  complained,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Sir  John  de  Walton  no  longer  made  parties  for  hunting, 
for  hawking,  or  for  any  purpose  which  might  soften  the 
rigors  of  warfare*  and  suffered  nothing  to  go  forward  but  the 
precise  discipline  of  the  castle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  usually  granted  that  the  castle  is  well  kept  where  the 
governor  is  a  disciplinarian ;  and  where  feuds  and  personal 
quarrels  are  found  in  the  garrison,  the  young  men  are  usually 
more  at  fault  than  those  whose  greater  experience  has  con- 
vinced them  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  strictest  precau- 
tions. 

A  generous  mind — and  such  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's — 
is  often  in  this  way  changed  and  corrupted  by  the  habit  of 
over-vigilance,  and  pushed  beyond  its  natural  limits  of  candor. 
Neither  was  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  free  from  a  similar 
change  :  suspicion,  though  from  a  different  cause,  seemed 
also  to  threaten  to  bias  his  open  and  noble  disposition,  in 
those  qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  proper  to  him.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  studiously  sought  op- 
portunities to  give  his  younger  friend  indulgences  which  at 
times  were  as  far  extended  as  the  duty  of  the  garrison  per- 
mitted. The  blow  was  struck  :  the  alarm  had  been  given  to 
a  proud  and  fiery  temper  on  both  sides  ;  and  while  De  Valence 
entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  unjustly  suspected  by  a 
friend  who  was  in  several  respects  bound  to  him,  De  Walton, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  led  to  conceive  that  a  young  man  of 
whom  he  took  a  charge  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had  been  a 
son  of  his  own,  and  who  owed  to  his  lessons  what  he  knew  of 
warfare,  and  what  success  he  had  obtained  in  life,  had  taken 
offense  at  trifles,  and  considered  himself  ill-treated  on  very 
inadequate  grounds.  The  seeds  of  disagreement  thus  sown 
between  them  failed  not,  like  the  tares  sown  by  the  Enemy 
among  the  wheat,  to  pass  from  one  class  of  the  garrison  to 
another  ;  the  soldiers,  though  without  any  better  reason  than 
merely  to  pass  the  time,  took  different  sides  between  their 
governor  and  his  young  lieutenant ;  and  so  the  ball  of  con- 
tention, being  once  thrown  up  between  them,  never  lacked 
some  arm  or  other  to  keep  it  in  motion. 


CHAPTEE  VI 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above, 

And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain, 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain, 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  dear  brother, 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining  ; 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder. 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Coleridge,  Christ abel. 

In  prosecution  of  the  intention  which,  when  his  blood  was 
cool,  seemed  to  him  wisest,  Sir  John  de  Walton  resolved  that 
he  would  go  to  the  verge  of  indulgence  with  his  lieutenant 
and  his  young  officers,  furnish  them  with  every  species  of 
amusement  which  the  place  rendered  possible,  and  make 
them  ashamed  of  their  discontent  by  overloading  them  with 
courtesy.  The  first  time,  therefore,  that  he  saw  Aymer  de 
Valence  after  his  return  to  the  castle,  he  addressed  him  in 
high  spirits,  whether  real  or  assumed. 

"  What  thinkest  thou,  my  young  friend,"  said  de  Walton, 
"  if  we  try  some  of  the  woodland  sports  proper,  they  say,  to 
this  country  ?  There  are  still  in  our  neighborhood  some 
herds  of  the  Caledonian  breed  of  wild  cattle,*  which  are  no- 
where to  be  found  except  among  the  moorlands,  the  black 
and  rugged  frontier  of  what  was  anciently  called  the  king- 
dom of  Strathclyde.  There  are  some  hunters,  too,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and  who  vouch  that  these 
animals  are  by  far  the  most  bold  and  fierce  subjects  of  chase 
in  the  island  of  Britain." 

' i  You  will  do  as  you  please,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  coldly  ; 
"  but  it  is  not  I,  Sir  John,  who  would  recommend,  for  the 

*  See  Note  8. 
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Bake  of  a  hunting-match,  that  you  should  involve  the  whole 
garrison  in  danger  :  you  know  best  the  responsibilities  in- 
curred by  your  oilice  here,  and  no  doubt  must  have  needfully 
attended  to  them  before  making  a  proposal  of  such  a  nature." 

"  I  do  indeed  know  my  own  duty/'  replied  De  Walton, 
offended  in  turn,  "  and  might  be  allowed  to  think  of  yours 
also,  without  assuming  more  than  my  own  share  of  respon- 
sibility ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  commander  of  this 
Dangerous  Castle,  among  other  inabilities,  were,  as  old 
people  in  this  country  say,  subjected  to  a  spell,  and  one 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  guide  his  conduct  so 
as  to  afford  pleasure  to  those  whom  he  is  most  desirous  to 
oblige.  Not  a  great  many  weeks  since,  whose  eyes  would 
have  sparkled  like  those  of  "Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  at  the  pro- 
posal of  a  general  hunting-match  after  a  new  object  of 
game  ;  and  now  what  is  his  bearing  when  such  sport  is  pro- 
posed— merely,  I  think,  to  disappoint  my  purpose  of  obliging 
him  ?  A  cold  acquiescence  drops  half-frozen  from  his  lips, 
and  he  proposes  to  go  to  rouse  the  wild  cattle  with  an  air  of 
gravity,  as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  a  martyr." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  John,"  answered  the  young  knight.  "  In 
our  present  situation  we  stand  conjoined  in  more  charges, 
than  one,  and  although  the  greater  and  controlling  trust  is 
no  doubt  laid  upon  you  as  the  elder  and  abler  knight,  yet 
still  I  feel  that  I  myself  have  my  own  share  of  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility. I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  indulgently  hear  my 
opinion,  and  bear  with  it,  even  though  it  should  appear  to 
have  relation  to  that  part  of  our  common  charge  which  is 
more  especially  entrusted  to  your  keeping.  The  dignity  of 
knighthood  which  I  have  the  honor  to  share  with  you,  the 
accolade  laid  on  my  shoulder  by  the  royal  Plantagent,  en- 
titles me,  me  thinks,  to  so  much  grace." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  elder  cavalier  ;  "  I  forgot  how 
important  a  person  I  had  before  me,  dubbed  by  King  Ed- 
ward himself,  who  was  moved  no  doubt  by  special  reasons  to 
confer  such  an  early  honor  ;  and  I  certainly  feel  that  I  over- 
step my  duty  when  I  propose  anything  that  savors  like  idle 
sport  to  a  person  of  such  grave  pretensions." 

"Sir  John  de  Walton,"  retorted  De  Valence,  "we  have 
had  something  too  much  of  this — let  it  stop  here.  All  that 
I  mean  to  say  is  that,  in  this  wardship  of  Douglas  Castle,  it 
will  not  be  by  my  consent  if  any  amusement  which  distinctly 
infers  a  relaxation  of  discipline  be  unnecessarily  engaged  in, 
and  especially  such  as  compels  us  to  summon  to  our  assistance 
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a  number  of  the  Scots,  whose  evil  disposition  towards  us  we 
well  know  ;  nor  will  I,  though  my  years  have  rendered  me 
liable  to  such  suspicion,  suffer  anything  of  this  kind  to  be 
imputed  to  me  ;  and  if  unfortunately — though  I  am  sure  I 
know  not  why — we  are  in  future  to  lay  aside  those  bonds  of 
familiar  friendship  which  formerly  linked  us  to  each  other, 
yet  1  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  bear  ourselves  in  our 
necessary  communications  like  knights  and  gentlemen,  and 
put  the  best  construction  on  each  other's  motives,  since  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  imputing  the  worst  to  anything  that 
comes  from  either  of  us." 

"  You  may  be  right,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,"  said  the 
governor,  bending  stiffly  ;  i '  and  since  we  say  we  are  no  longer 
bound  to  each  other  as  friends,  you  may  be  certain,  never- 
theless, that  I  will  never  permit  a  hostile  feeling  of  which 
you  are  the  object  to  occupy  my  bosom.  You  have  been  long, 
and  I  hope  not  uselessly,  my  pupil  in  the  duties  of  chivalry. 
You  are  the  near  relation  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  my  kind 
and  constant  patron,  and  if  these  circumstances  are  well 
weighed,  they  form  a  connection  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
at  least  for  me,  to  break  through.  If  you  feel  yourself,  as 
you  seem  to  intimate,  less  strictly  tied  by  former  obligations, 
you  must  take  your  own  choice  in  fixing  our  relations  towards 
each  other." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  that  my  conduct 
will  naturally  be  regulated  by  your  own  ;  and  you,  Sir  John, 
cannot  hope  more  devoutly  than  I  do  that  our  military  duties 
may  be  fairly  discharged  without  interfering  with  our  friendly 
intercourse." 

The  knights  here  parted,  after  a  conference  which  once  or 
twice  had  very  nearly  terminated  in  a  full  and  cordial  expla- 
nation ;  but  still  there  was  wanting  one  kind  heartfelt  word 
from  either  to  break,  as  it  were,  the  ice  which  was  fast 
freezing  upon  their  intercourse,  and  neither  chose  to  be  the 
first  in  making  the  necessary  advances  with  sufficient  cordi- 
ality, though  each  would  have  gladly  done  so  had  the  other 
appeared  desirous  of  meeting  it  with  the  same  ardor ;  but 
their  pride  was  too  high,  and  prevented  either  from  saying 
what  might  at  once  have  put  them  upon  an  open  and  manly 
footing.  They  parted,  therefore,  without  again  returning 
to  the  subject  of  the  proposed  diversion  ;  until  it  was  after- 
wards resumed  in  a  formal  note,  praying  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence to  accompany  the  commandant  of  Douglas  Castle  upon 
a  sol  em  hunting-match,  which  had  for  its  object  the  wild 
cattle  of  the  neighboring  dale. 
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The  time  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  six  in  the  morning, 
beyond  the  gate  of  the  outer  barricade  ;  and  the  chase  was 
declared  to  be  ended  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  recheat 
should  be  blown  beneath  the  great  oak,  known  by  the  name 
of  Sholto's  Club,  which  stood,  a  remarkable  object,  where 
Douglas  Dale  was  bounded  by  several  scattered  trees,  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  and  hill  country.  The  usual  warning 
was  sent  out  to  the  common  people,  or  vassals  of  the  district, 
which  they,  notwithstanding  their  feeling  of  antipathy,  re- 
ceived in  general  with  delight,  upon  the  great  epicurean 
principle  of  carpe  diem — that  is  to  say,  in  whatever  circum- 
stances it  happens  to  present  itself,  be  sure  you  lose  no 
recreation  which  life  affords.  A  hunting-match  has  still  its 
attractions,  even  though  an  English  knight  take  his  pleasure 
in  the  woods  of  the  Douglas. 

It  was  no  doubt  afflicting  to  these  faithful  vassals  to  ac- 
knowledge another  lord,  than  the  redoubted  Douglas,  and  to 
wait  by  wood  and  river  at  the  command  of  English  officers, 
and  in  the  company  of  their  archers,  whom  they  accounted 
their  natural  enemies.  Still  it  was  the  only  species  of  amuse- 
ment which  had  been  permitted  them  for  a  long  time,  and 
they  were  not  disposed  to  omit  the  rare  opportunity  of  join- 
ing in  it.  The  chase  of  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  or  even  the 
timid  stag,  required  sylvan  arms  ;  the  wild  cattle  still  more 
demanded  this  equipment  of  war-bows  and  shafts,  boar-spears 
and  sharp  swords,  and  other  tools  of  the  chase,  similar  to 
those  used  in  actual  war.  Considering  this  the  Scottish  in- 
habitants were  seldom  allowed  to  join  in  the  chase,  except 
under  regulations  as  to  number  and  arms,  and  especially  in 
preserving  a  balance  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  English  sol- 
diers, which  was  very  offensive  to  them.  The  greater  part 
of  the  garrison  was  upon  such  occasions  kept  on  foot,  and 
several  detachments,  formed  according  to  the  governor's 
direction,  were  stationed  in  different  positions,  in  case  any 
quarrel  should  suddenly  break  out. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  drivers  through  the  wood  went, 

For  to  raise  the  deer ; 
Bowmen  bickered  upon  the  bent, 

With  their  broad  arrows  clear. 

The  wylde  through  the  woods  went, 

On  every  side  shear  ; 
Grehounds  through  the  groves  glent, 

For  to  kill  thir  deer. 

Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  Old  Edit. 

The  appointed  morning  came  in  cold  and  raw,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scottish  March  weather.  Dogs  yelled,  yawned, 
and  shivered,  and  the  huntsmen,  though  hardy  and  cheerful 
in  expectation  of  the  day's  sport,  twitched  their  mauds,  or 
Lowland  plaids,  close  to  their  throats,  and  looked  with  some 
dismay  at  the  mists  which  floated  about  the  horizon,  now 
threatening  to  sink  down  on  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  promi- 
nent mountains,  and  now  to  shift  their  position  under  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  uncertain  gales  which  rose  and  fell 
alternately  as  they  swept  along  the  valley. 

Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  formed,  as  is 
usual  in  almost  all  departments  of  the  chase,  a  gay  and  jovial 
spectacle.  A  brief  truce  seemed  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  nations,  and  the  Scottish  people  appeared  for  the  time 
rather  as  exhibiting  the  sports  of  their  mountains  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  the  accomplished  knights  and  bonny  archers  of  Old 
England  than  as  performing  a  feudal  service,  neither  easy 
nor  dignified  in  itself,  at  the  instigation  of  usurpiug  neigh- 
bors. The  figures  of  the  cavaliers,  now  half  seen,  new  ex- 
hibited fully,  and  at  the  height  of  stenuous  exertion,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  dangerous  and  broken  ground, 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pedestrians,  who, 
leading  the  dogs  or  beating  the  thickets,  dislodged  such 
objects  of  chase  as  they  found  in  the  dingles,  and  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  their  companions,  rendered  more  remarkable 
from  being  mounted,  and  the  speed  at  which  they  urged 
their  horses  ;  the  disregard  of  all  accidents  being  as  perfect 
as  Melton  Mowbray  itself,  or  any  other  noted  field  of  hunters 
of  the  present  day,  can  exhibit. 
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The  principles  on  which  modern  and  ancient  hunting  were 
conducted  are,  however,  as  different  as  possible,  A  fox,  or 
even  a  hare,  is  in  our  own  day  considered  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  a  day's  exercise  to  forty  or  fifty  dogs,  and  nearly 
as  many  men  and  horses  ;  but  the  ancient  chase,  even  though 
not  terminating,  as  it  often  did,  in  battle,  carried  with  it 
objects  more  important,  and  an  interest  immeasurably  more 
stirring.  If,  indeed,  one  species  of  exercise  can  be  pointed 
out  as  more  universally  exhilarating  and  engrossing  than 
others,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  chase.  The  poor  over- 
labored drudge,  who  has  served  out  his  day  of  life,  and 
wearied  all  his  energies,  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-mortals, 
he  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  slave  of  agriculture,  or, 
still  worse,  of  manufactures,  engaged  in  raising  a  single 
peck  of  corn  from  year  to  year,  or  in  the  monotonous  labors 
of  the  desk,  can  hardly  remain  dead  to  the  general  happi- 
ness when  the  chase  sweeps  past  him  with  hound  and  horn, 
and  for  a  moment  feels  all  the  exultation  of  the  proudest 
cavalier  who  partakes  the  amusement.  Let  any  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  sight  recall  to  his  imagination  the  vigor 
and  lively  interest  which  he  has  seen  inspired  into  a  village, 
including  the  oldest  and  feeblest  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
words  of  Wordsworth,  it  is,  on  such  occasions — 

Up  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away, 
Not  a  soul  will  remain  in  the  village  to-day  ; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's  grounds, 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 

But  compare  these  inspiring  sounds  to  the  burst  of  a  whole 
feudal  population  enjoying  the  sport,  whose  lives,  instead  of 
being  spent  in  the  monotonous  toil  of  modern  avocations, 
have  been  agitated  by  the  hazards  of  Avar  and  of  the  chase, 
its  near  resemblance,  and  you  must  necessarily  suppose  that 
the  excitation  is  extended  like  a  fire  which  catches  to  dry 
heath.  To  use  the  common  expression,  borrowed  from  an- 
other amusement,  all  is  fish  that  comes  in  the  net  on  such 
occasions.  An  ancient  hunting-match,  the  nature  of  the 
carnage  excepted,  was  almost  equal  to  a  modern  battle,  when 
the  strife  took  place  on  the  surface  of  a  varied  and  unequal 
country.  A  whole  district  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who 
formed  a  ring  of  great  extent,  called  technically  a  tinchel, 
and,  advancing  and  narrowing  their  circle  by  degrees,  drove 
before  them  the  alarmed  animals  of  every  kind,  all  and  each 
of  which,  as  they  burst  from  the  thicket  or  the  moorland, 
were  objects  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  or  whatever  missile 
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weapons  the  hunters  possessed  ;  while  others  were  rundown 
and  worried  by  large  greyhounds,  or  more  frequently  brought 
to  bay,  when  the  more  important  persons  present  claimed 
for  themselves  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to  death  with 
their  chivalrous  hands,  incurring  individually  such  danger 
as  is  inferred  from  a  mortal  contest  even  with  the  timid  buck, 
when  he  is  brought  to  the  death-struggle.,  and  has  no  choice 
but  yielding  his  life  or  putting  himself  upon  the  defensive, 
by  the  aid  of  his  splendid  antlers,  and  with  all  the  courage 
of  despair. 

The  quantity  of  game  found  in  Douglas  Dale  on  this  oc- 
casion was  very  considerable,  for,  as  already  noticed,  it  was 
a  long  time  since  a  hunting  upon  a  great  scale  had  been  at- 
tempted under  the  Douglasses  themselves,  whose  misfor- 
tunes had  commenced,  several  years  before,  with  those  of 
their  country.  The  English  garrison,  too,  had  not  sooner 
judged  themselves  strong  or  numerous  enough  to  exercise 
these  valued  feudal  privileges.  In  the  meantime  the  game 
increased  considerably.  The  deer,  the  wild  cattle,  and  the 
wild  boars  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  made 
frequent  irruptions  into  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  which 
in  Douglas  Dale  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  an  oasis,  sur- 
rounded by  tangled  woods  and  broken  moors,  occasionally 
rocky,  and  showing  large  tracts  of  that  bleak  dominion  to 
which  wild  creatures  gladly  escape  when  pressed  by  the 
neighborhood  of  man. 

As  the  hunters  traversed  the  spots  which  separated  the 
field  from  the  wood,  there  was  always  a  stimulating  uncer- 
tainty what  sort  of  game  was  to  be  found,  and  the  marks- 
mam  with  his  bow  ready  bent,  or  his  javelin  poised,  and  his 
good  and  well-bitted  horse  thrown  upon  its  haunches,  ready 
for  a  sudden  start,  observed  watchfully  what  should  rush 
from  the  covert,  so  that,  were  it  deer,  boar,  wolf,  wild  cattle, 
or  any  other  species  of  game,  he  might  be  in  readiness. 

The  wolf,  whieh,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  was  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  did  not,  however,  supply  the 
degree  of  diversion which  his  name  promised:  he  usually 
fled  far— in  some  instances  many  miles — before  he  took 
courage  to  turn  to  bay,  and  though  formidable  at  such  mo- 
ments, destroying  both  dogs  and  men  by  bis  terrible  bite, 
yet  at  other  times  was  rather  despised  for  his  cowardice. 
The  boar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  much  more  irascible  and 
courageous  animal. 

The  wild  eattle,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  tenants  of 
the  ancient  Caledonian  forest,  were,  however,  to  the  English 
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cavaliers  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  of  pursuit. 
Altogether,  the  ringing  of  bugles,  the  clattering  of  horses' 
hoofs,  the  lowing  and  bellowing  of  the  enraged  mountain 
cattle,  the  sobs  of  deer  mangled  by  throttling  dogs,  the  wild 
shouts  of  exultation  of  the  men,  made  a  chorus  which  ex- 
tended far  through  the  scene  in  which  it  arose,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  even  in  its  inmost- 
recesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hunting,  when  a  stag  or  a  boar 
was  expected,  one  of  the  wild  cattle  often  came  rushing  for- 
ward, bearing  down  the  young  trees,  crashing  the  branches 
in  its  progress,  and  in  general  dispersing  whatever  opposition 
was  presented  to  it  by  the  hunters.  Sir  John  de  "Walton  was 
the  only  one  of  the  chivalry  of  the  party  who  individually 
succeeded  in  mastering  one  of  these  powerful  animals.  Like 
a  Spanish  tauridor,  he  bore  down  and  killed  with  his  lance 
a  ferocious  bull  ;  two  well-grown  calves  and  three  kine  were 
also  slain,  being  unable  to  carry  off  the  quantity  of  arrows, 
javelins,  and  other  missiles  directed  against  them  by  the 
archers  and  drivers  ;  but  many  others,  in  spite  of  every  en- 
deavor to  intercept  them,  escaped  to  their  gloomy  haunts  in 
the  remote  skirts  of  the  mountain  called  Cairntable,  with  their 
hides  well-feathered  with  those  marks  of  human  enmity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  this  way, 
until  a  particular  blast  from  the  master  of  the  hunt  an- 
nounced that  he  had  not  forgot  the  discreet  custom  of  the 
repast,  which,  on  such  occasions,  was  provided  for  upon  a 
scale  proportioned  to  the  multitude  who  had  been  convened 
to  attend  the  sport. 

The  blast  peculiar  to  the  time  assembled  the  whole  party 
in  an  open  space  in  a  wood,  where  their  numbers  had  room 
and  accommodation  to  sit  down  upon  the  green  turf,  the 
slain  game  affording  a  plentiful  supply  for  roasting  or  broil- 
ing, an  employment  in  which  the  lower  class  were  all  im- 
mediately engaged  ;  while  puncheons  and  pipes,  placed  in 
readiness,  and  scientifically  opened,  supplied  Gascoigne  wine 
and  mighty  ale  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  chose  to  appeal 
to  them. 

The  knights,  whose  rank  did  not  admit  of  interference, 
were  seated  by  themselves,  and  ministered  to  by  their  squires 
and  pages,  to  whom  such  menial  services  were  not  accounted 
disgraceful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper  step  of  their 
education.  The  number  of  those  distinguished  persons  seated 
upon  the  present  occasion  at  the  table  of  dais,  as  it  was 
called,  in  virtue  of  a  canopy  of  green  boughs  with  which  it  was 
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overshadowed,  comprehended  Sir  John  de  Walton,  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence,  and  some  reverend  brethren  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  St.  Bride,  who,  though  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  were 
treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the  English  soldiers.  One 
or  two  Scottish  retainers  or  vavasours,  maintaining,  perhaps 
in  prudence,  a  suitable  deference  to  the  English  knight, 
sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  as  many  English  archers, 
peculiarly  respected  by  their  superiors,  were  invited,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  phrase,  to  the  honors  of  the  sitting. 

Sir  John  de  Walton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  his  eye, 
though  it  seemed  to  have  no  certain  object,  yet  never  for  a 
moment  remained  stationary,  but  glanced  from  one  counte- 
nance to  another  of  the  ring  formed  by  his  guests,  for  such 
they  all  were,  no  doubt,  though  he  himself  could  hardly 
have  told  upon  what  principle  he  had  issued  the  invitations  ; 
and  even  apparently  was  at  a  loss  to  think  what,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  had  procured  him  the  honor  of  their  presence. 

One  person  in  particular  caught  De  Walton's  eye,  as  having 
the  air  of  a  redoubted  man-at-arms,  although  it  seemed  as  if 
fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled  upon  his  enterprises.  He 
was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  an  extremely  rugged  coun- 
tenance, and  his  skin,  which  showed  itself  through  many  a 
loophole  in  his  dress,  exhibited  a  complexion  which  must 
have  endured  all  the  varieties  of  an  outlawed  life  ;  and  akin 
to  one  who  had,  according  to  the  customary  phrase,  "  ta'en 
the  bent  with  Robin  Bruce ' — in  other  words,  occupied  the 
moors  with  him  as  an  insurgent.  Some  such  idea  certainly 
crossed  De  Walton's  mind.  Yet  the  apparent  coolness  and 
absence  of  alarm  with  which  the  stranger  sat  at  the  board 
of  an  English  officer,  at  the  same  time  being  wholly  in  his 
power,  had  much  in  it  which  was  irreconcilable  with  any 
such  suggestion.  De  Walton,  and  several  of  those  about 
him,  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  observed  that  this  tattered 
cavalier,  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  whose  garb  and  equip- 
ments consisted  of  an  old  coat-of-mail  and  a  rusted  yet 
massive  partizan  about  eight  feet  long,  was  possessed  of 
superior  skill  in  the  art  of  hunting  to  any  individual  of  their 
numerous  party.  The  governor  having  looked  at  this  sus- 
picious figure  until  he  had  rendered  the  stranger  aware  of 
the  special  interest  which  he  attracted,  at  length  filled  a 
goblet  of  choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
pupils  of  Sir  Tristrem  who  had  attended  upon  the  day's 
chase,  to  pledge  him  in  a  vintage  superior  to  that  supplied 
to  the  general  company. 

"I  suppose,  however,  sir/'  said  De  Walton,  "you  will 
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have  no  objections  to  put  off  my  challenge  of  a  brimmer  until 
you  can  answer  my  pledge  in  Gascoigne  wine,  which  grew 
in  the  King's  own  demesne,  was  pressed  for  his  own  lip,  and 
is  therefore  fittest  to  be  emptied  to  his  Majesty's  health  and 
prosperity." 

"  One  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,"  said  the  woodsman, 
with  great  composure,  "  will  be  of  your  honor's  opinion  ; 
but,  as  I  belong  to  the  other  half,  even  the  choicest  liquor 
in  Gascony  cannot  render  that  health  acceptable  to  me." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  warriors 
present  ;  the  priests  hung  their  heads,  looked  deadly  grave, 
and  muttered  their  paternosters. 

(( You  see,  stranger,"  said  De  Walton,  sternly,  "that 
your  speech  discomposes  the  company." 

"  It  may  be  so,*'  replied  the  man,  in  the  same  blunt  tone  ; 
"  and  it  may  happen  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  speech 
notwithstanding. " 

"Do  you  consider  that  it  is  made  in  my  presence  ?"  an- 
swered De  Walton. 

"  Yes,  sir  governor." 

il  And  have  you  thought  what  must  be  the  necessary  in- 
ference ?  "  continued  De  Walton. 

"  I  may  form  a  round  guess,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  what  I  might  have  to  fear,  if  your  safe-conduct  and  word 
of  honor,  when  inviting  me  to  this  hunting,  were  less  trust- 
worthy than  I  know  full  well  it  really  is.  But  I  am  your 
guest ;  your  meat  is  even  now  passing  my  throat  ;  your  cup, 
filled  with  right  good  wine,  I  have  just  now  quaffed  off ;  and 
I  would  not  fear  the  rankest  paynim  infidel,  if  we  stood  in 
such  relation  together,  much  less  an  English  knight.  I  tell 
you  besides,  sir  knight,  you  undervalue  the  wine  Ave  have 
quaffed.  The  high  flavor  and  contents  of  your  cup,  grow 
where  it  will,  give  me  spirit  to  tell  you  one  or  two  circum- 
stances, which  cold  cautious  sobriety  would,  in  a  moment 
like  this,  have  left  unsaid.  You  wish,  I  doubt  not,  to  know 
who  I  am  ?  My  Christian  name  is  Michael ;  my  surname  is 
that  of  Turnbull — a  redoubted  clan,  to  whose  honors,  even 
in  the  field  of  hunting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added  something. 
My  abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of  Buberslaw,  by  the  fair 
streams  of  Teviot.  You  are  surprised  that  I  know  how  to 
hunt  the  wild  cattle — I,  who  have  made  them  my  sport  from 
infancy  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Jed  and  Southdean,  and  have 
killed  more  of  them  than  you  or  any  Englishman  in  your 
host  ever  saw,  even  if  you  include  the  doughtv  deeds  of  this 
day." 
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The  bold  Borderer  made  this  declaration  with  the  same 
provoking  degree  of  coolness  which  predominated  in  his 
whole  demeanor,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  attribute. 
His  effrontery  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect  upon  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  who  instantly  called  out — "  To  arms  ! — 
to  arms  !  Secure  the  spy  and  traitor.  Ho  !  pages  and  yeo- 
men— William,  Anthony,  Bend-the-Bow,  and  Greenleaf — 
seize  the  traitor,  and  bind  him  with  your  bowstriugs  and  dog- 
leashes — bind  him,  I  say,  until  the  blood  stars  from  beneath 
his  nails." 

"  Here  is  a  goodly  summons  !  "  said  Turnbull,  with  a  sort 
of  horse-laugh.  "  Were  I  as  sure  of  being  answered  by  twenty 
men  I  could  name,  there  would  be  small  doubt  of  the  upshot 
of  this  day." 

The  archers  thickened  around  the  hunter,  yet  laid  no 
hold  on  him,  none  of  them  being  willing  to  be  the  first  who 
broke  the  peace  proper  to  the  occasion. 

"Tell  me,"  said  De  Walton,  "thou  traitor,  for  what 
waitest  thou  here  ?" 

"  Simply  and  solely,"  said  the  Jed  forester,  "  that  I  may 
deliver  up  to  the  Douglas  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  and 
that  I  may  ensure  thee,  sir  Englishman,  the  payment  of  thy 
deserts,  by  cutting  that  very  throat  which  thou  makest  such 
a  bawling  use  of." 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomen  were  crowd- 
ing behind  him  to  carry  their  lord's  commands  into  execu- 
tion so  soon  as  they  should  be  reiterated,  the  huntsman 
turned  himself  short  round  upon  those  wrho  appeared  about 
to  surprise  him,  and  having,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  action 
induced  them  to  step  back  a  pace,  he  proceeded — "Yes, 
John  de  Walton,  my  purpose  was  ere  now  to  have  put  thee 
to  death,  as  one  whom  I  find  in  possession  of  that  castle  and 
territory  which  belong  to  my  master,  a  knight  much  more 
worthy  than  thyself  ;  but  I  know  not  why  I  have  paused — 
thou  hast  given  me  food  when  I  have  hungered  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  have  not  therefore  had  the  heart  to  pay  thee  at 
advantage  as  thou  hast  deserved.  Begone  from  this  place 
and  country,  and  take  the  fair  warning  of  a  foe  ;  thou  hast 
constituted  thyself  the  mortal  enemy  of  this  people,  and 
there  are  those  among  them  who  have  seldom  been  injured 
or  defied  with  impunity.  Take  no  care  in  searching  after 
me — it  will  be  in  vain — until  I  meet  thee  at  a  time  which 
will  come  at  my  pleasure,  not  thine.  Push  not  your  inqui- 
sition into  cruelty,  to  discover  by  what  means  I  have  deceived 
you,  for  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  learn  :  and  with   this 
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friendly  advice,  look  at  me  and  take  your  leave,  for,  although 
we  shall  one  day  meet,  it  may  be  long  ere  I  see  you  again." 

De  Walton  remained  silent,  hoping  that  his  prisoner  (for 
he  saw  no  chance  of  his  escaping)  might,  in  his  communicative 
humor,  drop  some  more  information,  and  was  not  desirous 
to  precipitate  a  fray  with  which  the  scene  was  likely  to  con- 
clude, unconscious  at  the  same  time  of  the  advantage  which 
he  thereby  gave  the  daring  hunter. 

As  Turnbull  concluded  his  sentence,  he  made  a  sudden 
spring  backwards,  which  carried  him  out  of  the  circle  formed 
around  him,  and,  before  they  were  aware  of  his  intentions, 
at  once  disappeared  among  the  underwood. 

"Seize  him — seize  him  I"  repeated  De  Walton  ;  "let  us 
have  him  at  least  at  our  discretion,  unless  the  earth  has 
actually  swallowed  him." 

This  indeed  appeared  not  unlikely,  for  near  the  place 
where  Turnbull  had  made  the  spring  there  yawned  a  steep 
ravine,  into  which  he  plunged,  and  descended  by  the  assist- 
ance of  branches,  bushes,  and  copsewood  until  he  reached 
the  bottom,  where  he  found  some  road  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest,  through  which  he  made  his  escape,  leaving  the 
most  expert  woodsmen  among  the  pursuers  totally  at  fault, 
and  unable  to  trace  his  footsteps. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Tins  interlude  carried  some  confusion  into  the  proceedings 
df  the  hunt,  thus  suddenly  surprised  by  the  apparition  of 
Michael  Turnbull,  an  armed  and  avowed  follower  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  a  sight  so  little  to  be  expected  in  the  ter- 
ritory where  his  master  was  held  a  rebel  and  a  bandit,  and 
where  he  himself  must  have  been  well  known  to  most  of  the 
peasantry  present.  The  circumstance  made  an  obvious  im- 
pression on  the  English  chivalry.  Sir  John  de  Walton  looked 
grave  and  thoughtful,  ordered  the  hunters  to  be  assembled 
on  the  spot,  and  directed  his  soldiers  to  commence  a  strict 
search  among  the  persons  who  had  attended  the  chase,  so  as 
to  discover  whether  Turnbull  had  any  companions  among 
them  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  that  inquiry  in  the  strict 
fashion  which  De  Walton  directed. 

The  Scottish  attendants  on  the  chase,  when  they  beheld 
that  the  hunting  under  pretense  of  which  they  were  called 
together,  was  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  laying  hands 
upon  their  persons,  and  subjecting  them  to  examination, 
took  care  to  suit  their  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them 
— in  a  word,  they  kept  their  own  secret,  if  they  had  any. 
Many  of  them,  conscious  of  being  the  weaker  party,  became 
afraid  of  foul  play,  slipt  away  from  the  places  to  which  they 
had  been  appointed  and  left  the  hunting-match  like  men 
who  conceived  they  had  been  invited  with  no  friendly  intent. 
Sir  John  de  Walton  became  aware  of  the  decreasing  numbers 
of  the  Scottish,  their  gradual  disappearance  awakening  in 
the  English  knight  that  degree  of  suspicion  which  had  of 
late  become  his  peculiar  characteristic. 

"  Take,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
' i  as  many  men-at-arms  as  thou  canst  get  together  in  five 
minutes'  space,  and  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  mounted 
archers,  and  ride  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  without  permitting 
them  to  straggle  from  thy  standard,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Douglas  ;  for  I  have  my  own  thoughts  what  may  have  been 
attempted  on  the  castle,  when  we  observe  with  our  own  eyes 
such  a  nest  of  traitors  here  assembled." 

'*  With  reverence,  Sir  John,"  replied  Aymer,  "you  shoot 
in  this  matter  rather  beyond  the  mark.     That   the  Scottish 
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peasants  have  bad  thoughts  against  us,  I  will  be  the  last  to 
deny  ;  but,  long  debarred  from  any  silvan  sport,  you  cannot 
wonder  at  their  crowding  to  any  diversion  by  wood  or  river, 
and  still  less  at  their  being  easily  alarmed  as  to  the  certainty 
of  the  safe  footing  on  which  they  stand  with  us.  The  least 
rough  usage  is  likely  to  strike  them  with  fear  and  with  the 
desire  of  escape,  and  so " 

"  And  so,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  had  listened 
with  a  degree  of  impatience  scarce  consistent  with  the  grave 
and  formal  politeness  which  one  kuight  was  accustomed  to 
bestow  upon  another — "  and  so  I  would  rather  see  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence  busy  his  horse's  heels  to  execute  my  orders  than 
give  his  tongue  the  trouble  of  impugning  them." 

At  this  sharp  reprimand,  all  present  looked  at  each  other 
with  indications  of  marked  displeasure.  Sir  Aymer  was 
highly  offended,  but  saw  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  repri- 
sal. He  bowed  until  the  feather  which  was  in  his  barret-cap 
mingled  with  his  horse's  mane,  and  without  reply — for  he  did 
not  even  choose  to  trust  his  voice  in  reply  at  the  moment — 
headed  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  by  the  straightest  road 
back  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  those  eminences  from  which  he 
could  observe  the  massive  and  complicated  towers  and  walls 
of  the  old  fortress,  with  the  glitter  of  the  broad  lake  which 
surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  he  felt  much  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  the  great  banner  of  England,  which  streamed  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  building.  "  I  knew  it,"  he  internally 
said — "  I  was  certain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  become  a 
very  woman  in  the  indulgence  of  his  fears  and  suspicions. 
Alas  !  that  a  situation  of  responsibility  should  so  much  have 
altered  a  disposition  which  I  have  known  so  noble  and  so 
knightly  !  By  this  good  day,  I  scarce  know  in  what  maimer 
I  should  demean  me  when  thus  publicly  rebuked  before  the 
garrison.  Certainly  he  deserves  that  I  should,  at  sometime 
or  other,  let  him  understand  that,  however  he  may  triumph 
in  the  exercise  of  his  short-lived  command,  yet,  when  man 
is  to  meet  with  man,  it  will  puzzle  Sir  John  de  Walton  to 
show  himself  the  superior  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  or  perhaps 
to  establish  himself  as  his  equal.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
his  fears,  however  fantastic,  are  sincere  at  the  moment  he 
expresses  them,  it  becomes  me  to  obey  punctually  commands 
which,  however  absurd,  are  imposed  in  consequence  of  the 
governor's  belief  that  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
times,  and  not  inventions  designed  to  vex  and  domineer  over 
his  officers  in  the  indulgence  of  his  official  powers.     I  would 
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I  knew  which  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case,  and  whether 
the  once  famed  De  Walton  is  become  afraid  of  his  enemies 
more  than  fits  a  knight,  or  makes  imaginary  doubts  the  pre- 
text of  tyrannizing  over  his  friend.  I  cannot  say  it  would 
make  much  difference  to  me,  but  I  would  rather  have  it 
that  the  man  I  once  loved  had  turned  a  petty  tyrant  than  a 
weak-spirited  coward  ;  and  I  would  be  content  that  he  should 
study  to  vex  me,  rather  than  be  afraid  of  his  own  shadow." 

"With  these  ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  young  knight 
crossed  the  causeway  which  traversed  the  piece  of  water  that 
fed  the  moat,  and,  passing  under  the  strongly  fortified  gate- 
way, gave  strict  orders  for  letting  down  the  portcullis  and 
elevating  the  drawbridge,  even  at  the  appearance  of  De 
"Walton's  own  standard  before  it. 

A  slow  and  guarded  movement  from  the  hunting-ground 
to  the  Castle  of  Douglas  gave  the  governor  ample  time  to 
recover  his  temper,  and  to  forget  that  his  young  friend  had 
shown  less  alacrity  than  usual  in  obeying  his  commands.  He 
was  even  disposed  to  treat  as  a  jest  the  length  of  time  and 
extreme  degree  of  ceremony  with  which  every  point  of  mar- 
tial discipline  was  observed  ou  his  own  re-admission  to  the 
castle,  though  the  raw  air  of  a  wet  spring  evening  whistled 
around  his  own  unsheltered  person  and  those  of  his  follow- 
ers, as  they  waited  before  the  castle  gate  for  the  exchange  of 
passwords,  the  delivery  of  keys,  and  all  the  slow  minutiae 
attendant  upon  the  movements  of  a  garrison  in  a  well- 
guarded  fortress. 

ie  Come,"  said  he,  to  an  old  knight,  who  was  peevishly 
blaming  the  lieutenant-governor,  "  it  was  my  own  fault  :  I 
spoke  but  now  to  Aymer  de  Valence  with  more  authoritative 
emphasis  than  his  newly-dubbed  dignity  was  pleased  with, 
and  this  precise  style  of  obedience  is  apiece  of  not  unnatural 
and  very  pardonable  revenge.  Well,  we  will  owe  him  a 
return,  Sir  Philip — shall  we  not  ?  This  is  not  a  night  to 
keep  a  man  at  the  gate." 

This  dialogue,  overheard  by  some  of  the  squires  and  pages, 
was  bandied  about  from  one  to  another,  until  it  entirely  lost 
the  tone  of  good-humor  in  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the 
offense  for  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  old  Sir  Philip 
were  to  meditate  revenge,  and  was  said  to  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  governor  as  a  piece  of  mortal  and  intentional 
offense  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  officer. 

Thus  an  increasing  feud  went  on  from  day  to  day  between 
two  warriors  who,  with  no  just  cause  of  quarrel,  bad  at  heart 
every  reason    to   esteem  and  love  each   other.     It  became 
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visible  in  the  fortress  even  to  those  of  the  lower  rank,  who 
hoped  to  gain  some  consequence  by  intermingling  in  the 
species  of  emulation  produced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  com- 
manding-officers— an  emulation  which  may  take  place,  in- 
deed, in  the  present  day,  but  can  hardly  have  the  same  sense 
of  wounded  pride  and  jealous  dignity  attached  to  it  which 
existed  in  times  when  the  personal  honor  of  knighthood 
rendered  those  who  possessed  it  jealous  of  every  punctilio. 

So  many  little  debates  took  place  between  the  two  knights, 
that  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  thought  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  to  his  uncle  and  namesake,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, stating  that  his  officer,  Sir  John  de  "Walton,  had  un- 
fortunately of  late  taken  some  degree  of  prejudice  against 
him,  and  that,  after  having  borne  with  many  provoking  in- 
stances of  his  displeasure,  he  was  now  compelled  to  request 
that  his  place  of  service  should  be  changed  from  the  Castle 
of  Douglas  to  wherever  honor  could  be  acquired,  and  time 
might  be  given  to  put  an  end  to  his  present  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  his  commanding-officer.  Through  the  whole 
letter  young  Sir  Aymer  was  particularly  cautious  how  he 
expressed  his  sense  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  jealousy  or 
severe  usage  ;  but  such  sentiments  are  not  easily  concealed, 
and  in  spite  of  him  an  air  of  displeasure  glanced  out  from 
several  passages,  and  indicated  his  discontent  with  his  uncle's 
old  friend  and  companion-in-arms,  and  with  the  sphere  of 
military  duty  which  his  uncle  had  himself  assigned  him. 

An  accidental  movement  among  the  English  troops 
brought  Sir  Aymer  an  answer  to  his  letter  sooner  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for  at  that  time  of  day,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  correspondence,  which  was  then  extremely  slow 
and  interrupted. 

Pembroke,  a  rigid  old  warrior,  entertained  the  most  partial 
opinion  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  was  a  work  as  it  were 
of  his  own  hands,  and  was  indignant  to  find  that  his  nephew, 
whom  he  considered  as  a  mere  boy,  elated  by  having  had  the 
dignity  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  at  an  age  un- 
usually early,  did  not  absolutely  coincide  with  him  in  this 
opinion.  He  replied  to  him,  accordingly,  in  a  tone  of  high 
displeasure,  and  expressed  himself  as  a  person  of  rank  would 
write  to  a  young  and  dependent  kinsman  upon  the  duties  of 
his  profession  ;  and,  as  he  gathered  his  nephew's  cause  of 
complaint  from  his  own  letter,  he  conceived  that  he  did  him 
no  injustice  in  making  it  slighter  than  it  really  was.  He 
reminded  the  young  man  that  the  study  of  chivalry  consisted 
in  the  faithful   and  patient  discharge  of  military  service, 
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whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  war  placed  the  champion.  That,  above  all,  the 
post  of  clanger,  which  Douglas  Castle  had  been  termed  by 
common  consent,  was  also  the  post  of  honor ;  and  that  a 
young  man  should  be  cautious  how  he  incurred  the  supposi- 
tion of  being  desirous  of  quitting  his  present  honorable  com- 
mand, because  he  was  tired  of  the  discipline  of  a  military 
director  so  renowned  as  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Much  also 
there  was,  as  was  natural  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  young  men,  whether  iu  council  or  in  arms, 
to  be  guided  implicitly  by  their  elders  ;  and  it  was  observed, 
with  justice,  that  the  coinmanding-ofticer,  avIio  had  put  him- 
self into  the  situation  of  being  responsible  with  his  honor, 
if  not  his  life,  for  the  event  of  the  siege  or  blockade,  might 
justly,  and  in  a  degree  more  than  common,  claim  the  implicit 
direction  of  the  whole  defense.  Lastly,  Pembroke  reminded 
his  nephew  that  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon 
the  report  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  for  the  character  which 
he  was  to  sustain  in  after  life  ;  and  reminded  him  that  a 
few  actions  of  headlong  and  inconsiderate  valor  would  not 
so  firmly  found  his  military  reputation  as  months  and  years 
spent  in  regular,  humble,  and  steady  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands which  the  governor  of  Douglas  Castle  might  think 
necessary  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture. 

This  missive  arrived  within  so  short  a  time  after  the 
despatch  of  the  letter  to  which  it  was  a  reply,  that  Sir  Aymer 
was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  his  uncle  had  some  mode 
of  corresponding  with  De  Walton  unknown  to  the  young 
knight  himself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  And  as  the 
earl  alluded  to  some  particular  displeasure  which  had  been 
exhibited  by  De  Valence  on  a  late  trivial  occasion,  his  uncle's 
knowledge  of  this  and  other  minutiae  seemed  to  confirm  his 
idea  that  his  own  conduct  was  watched  in  a  manner  which 
he  did  not  feel  honorable  to  himself  or  dignified  on  the  part 
of  his  relative  ;  in  a  word,  he  conceived  himself  exposed  to 
that  sort  of  surveillance  of  which,  in  all  ages,  the  young 
have  accused  the  old.  It  hardly  needs  to  say  that  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  greatly  chafed  the  fiery 
spirit  of  his  nephew,  insomuch  that,  if  the  earl  had  wished 
to  write  a  letter  purposely  to  increase  the  prejudices  which 
he  desired  to  put  an  end  to,  he  could  not  have  made  use  of 
terms  better  calculated  for  that  effect. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  old  archer,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  had, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  young  knight,  gone  to  Pem- 
broke's camp,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  recommended  by   Sir 
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John  de  Walton  to  the  earl  as  a  person  who  could  give  such 
minute  information  respecting  Ay  mer  de  Valence  as  he  might 
desire  to  receive.  The  old  archer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
formalist,  and  when  pressed  on  some  points  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence's  discipline,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  hints 
which,  connected  with  those  in  the  knight's  letter  to  his 
uncle,  made  the  severe  old  earl  adopt  too  implicitly  the  idea 
that  his  nephew  was  indulging  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
and  a  sense  of  impatience  under  authority,  most  dangerous 
to  the  character  of  a  young  soldier.  A  little  explanation 
might  have  produced  a  complete  agreement  in  the  sentiments 
of  both  ;  but  for  this  fate  allowed  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  the  old  earl  was  unfortunately  induced  to  be- 
come a  party,  instead  of  a  negotiator,  in  the  quarrel, 

And  by  decision,  more  embroil'd  the  fray. 

Sir  John  de  Walton  soon  perceived  that  the  receipt  of 
Pembroke's  letter  did  not  in  any  respect  alter  the  cold,  cere- 
monious conduct  of  his  lieutenant  towards  him,  which 
limited  their  intercourse  to  what  their  situation  rendered  in- 
dispensable, and  exhibited  no  advances  to  any  more  frank  or 
intimate  connection.  Thus,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case 
between  officers  in  their  relative  situations  even  in  the  present- 
day,  they  remained  in  that  cold,  stiff  degree  of  official  com- 
munication in  which  their  intercourse  was  limited  to  as  few 
expressions  as  the  respective  duties  of  their  situation  abso- 
lutely demanded.  Such  a  state  of  misunderstanding  is,  in 
fact,  worse  than  a  downright  quarrel  :  the  latter  may  be  ex- 
plained or  apologized  for,  or  become  the  subject  of  medita- 
tion, but  in  such  a  case  as  the  former  an  echiircissement  is  as 
unlikely  to  take  place  as  a  general  engagement  between  two 
armies  which  have  taken  up  strong  defensive  positions  on  both 
sides.  Duty,  however,  obliged  the  two  principal  persons  in 
the  garrison  of  Douglas  Castle  to  be  often  together,  when 
they  wrere  so  far  from  seeking  an  opportunity  of  making  up 
matters,  that  they  usually  revived  ancient  subjects  of  debate. 

It  wras  upon  such  an  occasion  that  De  Walton,  in  a  very 
formal  manner,  asked  De  Valence  in  what  capacity,  and  for 
how  long  time,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  minstrel  called 
Bertram  should  remain  at  the  castle. 

"A  week,"  said  the  governor,  "is  certainly  long  enough, 
in  this  time  and  place,  to  express  the  hospitality  due  to  a 
minstrel." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  1  have  not  interest 
enough  in  the  subject  to  form  a  single  wish  upon  it." 
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"  In  that  case,"  resumed  De  Walton,  u  I  shall  request  of 
this  person  to  cut  short  his  visit  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas." 

"  I  know  no  particular  interest,"  replied  Aymer  de  Valence, 
"  which  I  can  possibly  have  in  this  man's  motions.  He  is 
here  under  pretense  of  making  some  researches  after  the 
writings  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoun,  called  the  Rhymer,  which 
he  says  are  infinitely  curious,  and  of  which  there  is  a  volume 
in  the  old  baron's  study,  saved  somehow  from  the  flames  at 
the  last  conflagration.  This  told,  you  know  as  much  of  his 
errand  as  I  do  ;  and  if  you  hold  the  presence  of  a  wandering 
old  man  and  the  neighborhood  of  a  boy  dangerous  to  the 
castle  under  your  charge,  you  will  no  doubt  do  well  to  dis- 
miss them — it  will  cost  but  a  word  of  your  mouth." 

i(  Pardon  me,"  said  De  Walton  ;  "  the  minstrel  came  here 
as  one  of  your  retinue,  and  I  could  not,  in  fitting  courtesy, 
send  him  away  without  your  leave." 

' '  I  am  sorry,  then,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  in  my  turn, 
that  you  did  not  mention  your  purpose  sooner.  I  never  en- 
tertained a  dependent  vassal  or  servant  whose  residence  in 
the  castle  I  would  wish  to  have  prolonged  a  moment  beyond 
your  honorable  pleasure." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  that  we  two 
have  of  late  grown  so  extremely  courteous  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  each  other.  This  minstrel  and  his  son 
come  from  we  know  not  where,  and  are  bound  we  know  not 
whither.  There  is  a  report  among  some  of  your  escort  that 
this  fellow  Bertram  upon  the  way  had  the  audacity  to  im- 
pugn, even  to  your  face,  the  King  of  England's  right  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  debated  the  point  with  you, 
while  your  other  attendants  were  desired  by  you  to  keep 
behind  and  out  of  hearing." 

"  Hah  ! "  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  do  you  mean  to  found  on  that 
circumstance  any  charge  against  my  loyalty  ?  I  pray  you  to 
observe  that  such  an  averment  would  touch  mine  honor, 
which  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  defend  to  the  last  gasp." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  sir  knight,"  answered  the  governor  ; 
u  but  it  is  the  strolling  minstrel,  and  not  the  high-born  Eng- 
lish knight,  against  whom  the  charge  is  brought.  Well,  the 
minstrel  comes  to  this  castle,  and  he  intimates  a  wish  that  his 
son  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  little  old 
convent  of  St.  Bride,  where  two  or  three  Scottish  nuns  and 
friars  are  still  permitted  to  reside,  most  of  them  rather  out 
of  respect  to  their  order  than  for  any  good-will  which  they 
are  supposed  to  bear  the  English  or  their  sovereign.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  this  leave  was  purchased  by  a  larger  sum 
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of  money,  if  my  information  be  correct,  than  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  purses  of  traveling  minstrels,  a  class  of  wan- 
derers alike  remarkable  for  their  poverty  and  for  their  genius. 
What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?" 

*'  I ! "  replied  De  Valence.  "  I  am  happy  that  my  situation, 
as  a  soldier  under  command,  altogether  dispenses  with  my 
thinking  of  it  at  all.  My  post,  as  lieutenant  of  your  castle, 
is  such  that,  if  I  can  manage  matters  so  as  to  call  my  honor 
and  my  soul  my  own,  I  must  think  that  quite  enough  of  free- 
will is  left  at  my  command  ;  and  I  promise  you  shall  not  have 
again  to  reprove,  or  send  a  bad  report  of  me  to  my  uncle,  on 
that  account." 

"This  is  beyond  suffrance  ! "  said  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
half  aside,  and  then  proceeded  aloud — "  Do  not,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  do  yourself  and  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  I 
am  endeavoring  to  gain  an  advantage  over  you  by  these  ques- 
tions. Recollect,  young  knight,  that,  when  you  evade  giving 
your  commanding-officer  your  advice  when  required,  you  fail 
as  much  in  point  of  duty  as  if  you  declined  affording  him  the 
assistance  of  your  sword  and  lance." 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  let  me 
know  plainly  on  what  matter  it  is  that  you  require  my  opinion. 
I  will  deliver  it  plainly,  and  stand  by  the  result,  even  if  I 
should  have  the  misfortune — a  crime  unpardonable  in  so 
young  man  and  so  inferior  an  officer — to  differ  from  that  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton." 

"  I  would  ask  you,  then,  sir  knight  of  Valence,"  answered 
the  governor,  "  what  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  this 
minstrel  Bertram,  and  whether  the  suspicions  respecting  him 
and  his  son  are  not  such  as  to  call  upon  me,  in  performance 
of  my  duty,  to  put  them  to  a  close  examination,  with  the 
question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
and  to  expel  them  not  only  from  the  castle,  but  from  the 
whole  territory  of  Douglas  Dale,  under  pain  of  scourging,  if 
they  be  again  found  wandering  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  You  ask  me  my  opinion/'  said  De  Valence,  "and  you 
shall  have  it,  sir  knight  of  Walton,  as  freely  and  fairly  as  if 
matters  stood  betwixt  us  on  a  footing  as  friendly  as  they  ever 
did.  I  agree  with  you  that  most  of  those  who  in  these  days 
profess  the  science  of  minstrelsy  are  altogether  unqualified 
to  support  the  higher  pretensions  of  that  noble  order.  Min- 
strels by  right  are  men  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
noble  occupation  of  celebrating  knightly  deeds  and  generous 
principles  :  it  is  in  their  verse  that  the  valiant  knight  is 
handed  down  to  fame,  and  the  poet  has  a  right,  nay,  is  bound, 
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to  emulate  the  virtues  which  he  praises.  The  looseness  of 
the  times  has  diminished  the  consequence  and  impaired  the 
morality  of  this  class  of  wanderers  :  their  satire  and  their 
praise  are  now  too  often  distributed  on  no  other  principle 
than  love  of  gain  ;  yet  let  us  hope  that  there  are  still  among 
them  some  who  know,  and  also  willingly  perform,  their  duty. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  this  Bertram  holds  himself  as  one 
who  has  not  shared  in  the  degradation  of  his  brethren,  nor 
bent  the  knee  to  the  mammon  of  the  times  ;  it  must  remain 
with  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  such  a  person,  honorably  and 
morally  disposed,  can  cause  any  danger  to  the  Castle  of 
Douglas.  But  believing,  from  the  sentiments  he  has  mani- 
fested to  me,  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  the  part  of  a 
traitor,  I  must  strongly  remonstrate  against  his  being  pun- 
ished as  one,  or  subjected  to  the  torture  within  the  walls  of 
an  English  garrison.  I  should  blush  for  my  country  if  it  re- 
quired of  us  to  inflict  such  wanton  misery  upon  wanderers 
whose  sole  fault  is  poverty  ;  and  your  own  knightly  senti- 
ments will  suggest  more  than  would,  become  me  to  state  to 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  unless  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for  retaining  my  own  opinion." 

Sir  John  de  Walton's  dark  brow  was  stricken  with  red  when 
he  heard  an  opinion  delivered,  in  opposition  to  his  own,  which 
plainly  went  to  stigmatize  his  advice  as  ungenerous,  unfeel- 
ing, and  unknightly.  He  made  an  effort  to  preserve  his 
temper,  while  he  thus  replied  with  a  degree  of  calmness — 
"  You  have  given  your  opinion,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  ;  and 
that  you  have  given  it  openly  and  boldly,  without  regard  to 
my  own,  I  thank  you.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  I  am 
obliged  to  defer  my  own  sentiments  to  yours,  in  case  the  rules 
on  which  I  hold  my  office,  the  commands  of  the  King,  and 
the  observations  which  I  may  personally  have  made,  shall  rec- 
ommend to  me  a  different  line  of  conduct  from  that  which 
you  think  it  right  to  suggest." 

De  Walton  bowed,  in  conclusion,  with  great  gravity  ;  and 
the  young  knight,  returning  the  reverence  with  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  stiff  formality,  asked  whether  there  were 
any  particular  orders  respecting  his  duty  in  the  castle  ; 
and  having  received  an  answer  in  the  negative,  took  his 
departure. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  an  expression  of  impatience,  as 
if  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  advance  which  he  had 
made  towards  an  explanation  with  his  young  friend  had 
proved  unexpectedly  abortive,  composed  his  brow  as  if  to 
deep  thought,  and  walked  several  times  to  and  fro  in  the 
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apartment,  considering  what  course  he  was  to  take  in  these 
circumstances.  "  It  is  hard  to  censure  him  severely,"  he 
said,  il  when  I  recollect  that,  on  first  entering  upon  life,  my 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  would  have  been  the  same  with 
those  of  this  giddy  and  hot-headed,  but  generous,  boy.  Now 
prudence  teaches  me  to  suspect  mankind  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances where  perhaps  there  is  not  sufficient  ground.  If  I 
am  disposed  to  venture  my  own  honor  and  fortune,  rather 
than  an  idle  traveling  minstrel  should#suffer  a  little  pain, 
which  at  all  events  I  might  make  up  to  him  by  money,  still, 
have  I  a  right  to  run  the  risk  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King,  and  thus  advance  the  treasonable  surrender  of  the 
Castle  of  Douglas,  for  which  I  know  so  many  schemes  are 
formed  ;  for  which,  too,  none  can  be  imagined  so  desperate 
but  agents  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  exe- 
cution ?  A  man  who  holds  my  situation,  although  the  slave 
of  conscience,  ought  to  learn  to  set  aside  those  false  scruples 
which  assume  the  appearance  of  flowing  from  our  own  moral 
feeling,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  instilled  by  the  suggestion 
of  affected  delicacy.  I  will  not,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  be  in- 
fected by  the  follies  of  a  boy  such  as  Aymer  ;  I  will  not, 
that  I  may  defer  to  his  caprices,  lose  all  that  love,  honor, 
and  ambition  can  propose  for  the  reward  of  twelve  months' 
service,  of  a  nature  the  most  watchful  and  unpleasant.  I 
will  go  straight  to  my  point,  and  use  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions" in  Scotland  which  I  should  employ  in  Normandy  or 
Gascoigne.     What  ho  !  page,  Avho  waits  there  ?" 

One  of  his  attendants  replied  to  his  summons.  "  Seek 
me  out  Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  and  tell  him  I  would 
speak  with  him  touching  the  two  bows  and  the  sheaf  of 
arrows  concerning  which  I  gave  him  a  commission  to  Ayr." 

A  few  minutes  intervened  after  the  order  was  given,  when 
the  archer  entered,  holding  in  his  hand  two  bow-staves,  not 
yet  fashioned,  and  a  number  of  arrows  secured  together  witk 
a  thong.  He  bore  the  mysterious  looks  of  one  wdiose  ap- 
parent business  is  not  of  very  great  consequence,  but  is 
meant  as  a  passport  for  other  affairs  which  are  in  themselves 
of  a  secret  nature.  Accordingly,  as  the  knight  was  silent, 
and  afforded  no  other  opening  for  Greenleaf,  that  judicious 
negotiator  proceeded  to  enter  upon  such  as  was  open  to  him. 

"  Here  are  the  bow-staves,  noble  sir,  which  you  desired 
me  to  obtain  while  I  was  at  Ayr  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
army.  They  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  have  wished,  yet 
are  perhaps  of  better  quality  than  could  have  been  procured 
by  any  other  than  a  fair  judge  of  the  weapon.     The  Earl  of 
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Pembroke's  whole  camp  are  frantic  mad  in  order  to  procure 
real  Spanish  staves  from  the  Groyne  and  other  ports  in 
Spain  ;  but  though  two  vessels  laden  with  such  came  into 
the  port  of  Ayr,  said  to  be  for  the  King's  army,  yet  I  believe 
never  one-half  of  them  have  come  into  English  hands. 
These  two  grew  in  Sherwood,  which  [and],  having  been 
seasoned  since  the  time  of  Robin  Hood,  are  not  likely  to 
fail  either  in  strength  or  in  aim,  in  so  strong  a  hand,  and 
With  so  just  an  eye,  as  those  of  the  men  who  wait  on  your 
worship." 

"  And  who  has  got  the  rest,  since  two  ships'  cargoes  of 
new  bow-staves  are  arrived  at  Ayr,  and  thou  with  difficulty 
hast  only  procured  me  two  old  ones  ?  "  said  the  governor. 

"  Faith,  I  pretend  not  skill  enough  to  know,"  answered 
Greenleaf,  shrugging  his  shoulder.  "  Talk  there  is  of  plots 
in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  It  is  said  that  their  Bruce 
and  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen  intend  a  new  May-game,  and 
that  the  outlawed  king  proposes  to  land  near  to  Turnberry 
early  in  summer,  with  a  number  of  stout  kernes  from  Ire- 
land ;  and  no  doubt  the  men  of  his  mock  earldom  of  Carrick 
are  getting  them  ready  with  bow  and  spear  for  so  hopeful 
an  undertaking.  I  reckon  that  it  will  not  cost  us  the  ex- 
pense of  more  than  a  few  score  of  sheaves  of  arrows  to  put 
all  that  matter  to  rights." 

1 '  Do  you  talk  then  of  conspiracies  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  Greenleaf  ?  "  said  De  Walton.  "  I  know  you  are  a 
sagacious  fellow,  well  bred  for  many  a  day  to  the  use  of  the 
bent  stick  and  string,  and  will  not  allow  such  a  practise  to 
go  on  under  thy  nose  without  taking  notice  of  it." 

"\  am  old  enough,  Heaven  knows,"  said  Greenleaf,  "and 
have  had  good  experience  of  these  Scottish  wars,  and  know 
well  whether  these  native  Scots  are  a  people  to  be  trusted  to 
by  knight  or  yeoman.  Say  they  are  a  false  generation,  and 
say  a  good  archer  told  you  so,  who  with  a  fair  aim,  seldom 
missed  a  liandVbreadth  of  the  white.  Ah,  sir,  your  honor 
knows  how  to  deal  with  them  :  ride  them  strongly  and  rein 
them  hard  :  \<>u  an-  not  like  those  simple  novices  who  im- 
agine that  all  is  to  be  done  by  gentleness,  and  wish  to  parade 
themselves  as  courteous  and  generous  to  those  faithless  moun- 
taineer-, who  never,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  knew  any 
tincture  either  of  courteousness  or  generosity/' 

"Thou  alludest  to  some  one."  said  the  governor,  "and  I 
charge  thee,  Gilbert,  to  be  plain  and  sincere  with  me.  Thou 
knowest,  methinks,  that  in  trusting  me  thou  wilt  come  to 
no  harm  ?" 
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"It  is  true — it  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  remnant  of  the 
wars,  carrying  his  hand  to  his  brow  ;  "  but  it  were  imprudent 
to  communicate  all  the  remarks  which  float  through  an  old 
man's  brain  in  the  idle  moments  of  such  a  garrison  as  this. 
One  stumbles  unawares  on  fantasies  as  well  as  realities,  and 
thus  one  gets,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  the  character  of 
a  talebearer  and  mischief-maker  among  his  comrades,  and 
methinks  I  would  not  willingly  fall  under  that  accusation." 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me,"  answered  De  "Walton,  "and  have 
no  fear  of  being  misconstrued,  whosoever  the  conversation 
may  concern." 

'*  Nay  in  plain  truth,"  answered  Gilbert,  "  I  fear  not  the 
greatness  of  this  young  knight,  being,  as  I  am,  the  oldest 
soldier  in  the  garrison,  and  having  drawn  a  bowstring  long 
and  many  a  day  ere  he  was  weaned  from  his  nurse's  breast." 

"  It  is  then,"  said  De  Walton,  "my  lieutenant  and  friend, 
Aymer  de  Valence,  at  whom  your  suspicions  point  ?  " 

"  At  nothing,"  replied  the  archer,  "  touching  the  honor  of 
the  young  knight  himself,  who  is  as  brave  as  the  sword  he 
wears,  and,  his  youth  considered,  stands  high  in  the  roll  of 
English  chivalry  ;  but  he  is  young,  as  your  worship  knows, 
and  I  own  that  in  the  choice  of  his  company  he  disturbs  and 
alarms  me." 

"Why,  you  know,  Greenleaf,"  answered  the  governor, 
"  that  in  the  leisure  of  a  garrison  a  knight  cannot  always  con- 
fine his  sports  and  pleasures  among  those  of  his  own  rank, 
who  are  not  numerous,  and  may  not  be  so  gamesome  or  fond 
of  frolic  as  he  would  desire  them  to  be." 

"I  know  that  well,"  answered  the  archer,  "nor  would  I 
say  a  word  concerning  your  honor's  lieutenant  for  joining 
any  honest  fellows,  however  inferior  their  rank,  in  the  wrest- 
ling-ring or  at  a  bout  of  quarter  staff.  But  if  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence  has  a  fondness  for  martial  tales  of  former  days,  me- 
thinks he  had  better  learn  them  from  the  ancient  soldiers 
who  have  followed  Edward  the  First — whom  God  assoilzie  ! 
— and  who  have  known  before  his  time  the  barons'  wars  and 
other  onslaughts,  in  which  the  knights  and  archers  of  Merry 
England  transmitted  so  many  gallant  actions  to  be  recorded 
by  fame  ;  this  truly,  I  say,  were  more  beseeming  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's  nephew  than  to  see  him  closet  himself  day  after 
day  with  a  strolling  minstrel,  who  gains  his  livelihood  by 
reciting  nonsense  and  lies  to  such  young  men  as  are  fond 
enough  to  believe  him,  of  whom  hardly  any  one  knows 
whether  he  be  English  or  Scottish  in  his  opinions,  and  still 
less  can  any  one  pretend  to  say  whether  he  is  of  English  or 
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Scottish  birth,  or  with  what  purpose  he  lies  lounging  about 
this  castle,  and  is  left  free  to  communicate  everything  which 
passes  within  it  to  those  old  mutterers  of  matins  at  St.  Bride's, 
who  say  with  their  tongues  *  God  save  King  Edward/ but 
pray  in  their  hearts  '  God  save  King  Eobert  the  Bruce/ 
Such  a  communication  he  can  easily  carry  on  by  means  of  his 
son,  who  lies  at  St.  Bride's  cell,  as  your  worship  knows,  under 
pretense  of  illness." 

"How  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  the  governor — "under 
pretense  ?    Is  he  not  then  really  indisposed  ?" 

"  Nay,  he  may  be  sick  to  the  death  for  aught  I  know," 
said  the  archer ;  "  but  if  so,  were  it  not  then  more  natural 
that  the  father  should  attend  his  son's  sick-bed  than  that  he 
should  be  ranging  about  this  castle,  where  one  eternally  meets 
him  in  the  old  baron's  study,  or  in  some  corner,  where  you 
least  expect  to  find  him  ?  " 

"  If  he  has  no  lawful  object,"  replied  the  knight,  "  it  might 
be  as  you  say ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  in  quest  of  ancient  poems 
or  prophecies  of  Merlin,  of  the  Khymer,  or  some  other  old 
bard  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  enlarge 
his  stock  of  knowledge  and  power  of  giving  amusement,  and 
where  should  he  find  the  means  save  in  a  study  filled  with 
ancient  books  ?" 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  archer,  with  a  sort  of  dry,  civil 
sneer  of  incredulity  ;  "  I  have  seldom  known  an  insurrection 
in  Scotland  but  that  it  was  prophesied  by  some  old  forgotten 
rhyme,  conjured  out  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  courage  to  those  North  Country  rebels  who  durst  not 
otherwise  have  abiden  the  whistling  of  the  gray-goose  shaft; 
but  curled  heads  are  hasty,  and,  with  license,  even  your  own 
train,  sir  knight,  retains  too  much  of  the  fire  of  youth  for 
such  uncertain  times  as  the  present." 

"Thou  hast  convinced  me,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  and  I  will 
look  into  this  man's  business  and  occupation  more  closely 
than  hitherto.  This  is  no  time  to  peril  the  safety  of  a  royal 
castle  for  the  sake  of  affecting  generosity  towards  a  man  of 
whom  Ave  know  so  little,  and  to  whom,  till  we  receive  a  very 
full  explanation,  we  may,  without  doing  him  injustice,  attach 
grave  suspicious.  Is  he  now  in  the  apartment  called  the 
baron's  study  ?  " 

"  Your  worship  will  be  certain  to  find  him  there,"  replied 
Greenleaf. 

"  Then  follow  me,  with  two  or  three  of  thy  comrades,  and 
keep  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing  :  it  may  be  necessary 
to  arrest  this  man." 
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"  My  assistance,''  said  the  old  archer,  "shall  be  at  hand 
when  you  call,  but- — — " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  the  knight ;  "  I  hope  I  am  not  to  find 
doubts  and  disobedience  on  all  hands  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  on  mine,"  replied  Greenleaf  ;  "  I  would 
only  remind  your  worship  that  what  I  have  said  was  a  sincere 
opinion  expressed  in  answer  to  your  worship's  question,  and 
that,  as  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  avowed  himself  the  patron 
of  this  man,  I  would  not  willingly  be  left  to  the  hazard  of 
his  revenge/' 

"Pshaw  !"  answered  De  Walton,  "is  Aymer  de  Valence 
governor  of  this  castle  or  am  I  Y  or  to  whom  do  you  imagine 
you  are  responsible  for  answering  such  questions  as  I  may 
put  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  archer,  secretly  not  displeased  at  seeing 
De  Walton  show  some  little  jealousy  of  his  own  authority, 
"  believe  me,  sir  knight,  that  I  know  my  own  station  and 
your  worship's,  and  that  I  am  not  now  to  be  told  to  whom  I 
owe  obedience." 

"  To  the  study  then,  and  let  us  find  the  man,"  said  the 
governor. 

f*  A  fine  matter  indeed,"  subjoined  Greenleaf,  following 
him,  "  that  your  worship  should  have  to  go  in  person  to  look 
after  the  arrest  of  so  mean  an  individual.  But  your  honor 
is  right :  these  minstrels  are  often  jugglers,  and  possess  the 
power  of  making  their  escape  by  means  which  borrel  folk 
like  mvself  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  necromancy." 

Without  attending  to  these  last  words,  Sir  John  de  Walton 
set  forth  towards  the  study,  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  as  if 
this  conversation  had  augmented  his  desire  to  find  himself 
in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  suspected  minstrel. 

Traversing  the  ancient  passages  of  the  castle,  the  governor 
had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  study,  which  was  strongly 
vaulted  with  stone,  and  furnished  with  a  sort  of  iron  cabinet, 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  articles  and  papers  of  value, 
in  case  of  fire.  Here  he  found  the  minstrel  seated  at  a  small 
table,  sustaining  before  him  a  manuscript,  apparently  of 
great  antiquity,  from  which  he  seemed  engaged  in  making 
extracts.  The  windows  of  the  room  were  very  small,  and 
still  showed  some  traces  that  they  had  originally  been 
glazed  with  a  painted  history  of  St.  Bride— another  mark  of 
the  devotion  of  the  great  family  of  Douglas  to  their  tutelar 
saint. 

The  minstrel,  who  had  seemed  deeply  wrapped  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  task,  on  being  disturbed  by  the  unlooked* 
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for  entrance  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  rose  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  humility,  and,  remaining  standing  in  the 
governor's  presence,  appeared  to  wait  for  his  interrogations, 
as  if  he  had  anticipated  that  the  visit   concerned   himself 

particularly.  '  _-  '     iJ. 

"I  am  to  suppose,  sir  minstrel,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
" that  you  have  been  successful  in  your  search,  and  have 
found  the  roll  of  poetry  or  prophecies  that  you  proposed  to} 
seek    after    amongst    these    broken    shelves    and    tattered 

volumes  ?  * 

"More  successful  than  I  could  have  expected,"  replied  the 
minstrel,  "considering  the  effects  of  the  conflagration 
This,  sir  knight,  is  apparently  the  fatal  volume  for  which  I 
sought,  and  strange  it  is,  considering  the  heavy  chance  of 
other  books  contained  in  this  library,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find  a  few,  though  imperfect,  fragments  of  it.        m 

"Since,  therefore,  you  have  been  permitted  to  indulge 
your  curiosity,"  said  the  governor,  "1  trust,  minstrel,  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  mine  ?" 

The  minstrel  replied  with  the  same  humility,  that^  it 
there  was  anything  within  the  poor  compass  of  his  skill  which 
could  gratify  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  any  degree,  he^  would 
but  reach  his  lute  and  presently  obey  his  commands. 

"You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  somewhat  harshly. 
"  I  am  none  of  those  who  have  hours  to  spend  in  listening 
to  tales  or  music  of  former  days :  my  life  has  hardly  given 
me  time  enough  for  learning  the  duties  of  my  profession, 
far  less  has  it  allowed  me  leisure  for  such  twangling  follies. 
I  care  not  who  knows  it,  but  my  ear  is  so  incapable  of  judg- 
ing of  your  art,  which  you  doubtless  think  a  noble  one, 
that  I  can  scarcely  tell  the  modulation  of  one  tune  from 

another."  . 

"In  that  case,"  replied  the  minstrel,  composedly,  "1 
can  hardly  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  affording  your 
worship  the  amusement  which  I  might  otherwise  have  done." 

"  IS  or  do  I  look  for  any  at  your  hand,"  said  the  governor, 
advancing  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  speaking  in  a  sterner 
tone.  "  I  want  information,  sir,  which  I  am  assured  you 
can  give  me,  if  you  incline  ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that,  if  you  show  unwillingness  to  speak  the  truth,  I  know 
means  by  which  it  will  become  my  painful  duty  to^  extort 
it  in  a  more  disagreeable  manner  than  I  would  wish." 

"  If  your  questions,  sir  knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "be 
such  as  I  can  or  ought  to  answer,  there  shall  be  no  occasion 
to  put  them  more  than  once.  If  they  are  such  as  I  cannot 
.26 
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or  ought  not  to  reply  to,  believe  me  that  no  threats  of  vio- 
lence will  extort  an  answer  from  me." 

"You  speak  boldly/'  said  Sir  John  de  Walton;  "but 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  your  courage  will  be  put  to  the 
test.  I  am  as  little  fond  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities 
as  you  can  be  of  undergoing  them,  but  such  will  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  your  own  obstinacy.  I  therefore  ask 
you,  whether  Bertram  be  your  real  name  ;  whether  you 
have  any  other  profession  than  that  of  a  traveling  min- 
strel and,  hastily,  whether  .you  have  any  acquaintance  or 
connection  with  any  Englishman  or  Scottishman  beyond 
the  walls  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?  " 

"  To  these  questions,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  al- 
ready answered  the  worshipful  knight,  Sir  Aymerde  Valence, 
and,  having  fully  satisfied  him,  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  nec- 
cessary  that  I  should  undergo  a  second  examination  ;  nor  is 
it  consistent  either  with  your  worship's  honor  or  that  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  that  such  a  re-examination  should  take 
place." 

"You  are  very  considerate,"  replied  the  governor,  "of 
my  honor  and  of  that  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  they  are  both  in  perfect  safety  in  our  own  keep- 
ing, and  may  dispense  with  your  attention.  I  ask  you,  will 
you  answer  the  inquiries  which  it  is  my  dutj  to  make,  or  am 
I  to  enforce  obedience  by  putting  you  under  the  penalties 
of  the  question  ?  I  have  already,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  seen 
the  answers  you  have  returned  to  my  lieutenant,  and  they 
do  not  satisfy  me." 

He  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  hands,  and  two  or  three 
archers  showed  themselves,  stripped  of  their  tunics,  and  only 
attired  in  their  shirts  and  hose. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  minstrel,  "that  you  intend  to 
inflict  upon  me  a  punishment  which  is  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  laws,  in  that  no  proof  is  adduced  of  my 
guilt.  I  have  already  told  that  I  am  by  birth  an  English- 
man, by  profession  a  minstrel,  and  that  I  am  totally  uncon- 
nected with  any  person  likely  to  nourish  any  design  against 
this  Castle  of  Douglas,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  his  gar- 
rison. What  answers  you  may  extort  from  me  by  bodily 
agony,  I  cannot,  to  speak  as  a  plain-dealing  Christian,  hold 
myself  responsible  for.  I  think  that  I  can  endure  as  much 
pain  as  any  one  ;  I  am  sure  that  I  never  yet  felt  a  degree  of 
agony  that  I  would  not  willingly  prefer  to  breaking  my 
plighted  word,  or  becoming  a  false  informer  against  inno- 
cent persons  ;  but  I  own  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
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the  art  of  torture  may  be  carried  ;  and  though  I  do  not 
fear  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that 
I  fear  myself,  since  I  know  not  to  what  extremity  your 
cruelty  may  be  capable  of  subjecting  me,  or  how  far  I  may 
be  enabled  to  bear  it.  I,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  pro- 
test that  I  shall  in  no  manner  be  liable  for  any  words  which 
I  may  utter  in  the  course  of  any  examination  enforced  from 
me  by  torture  ;  and  you  must  therefore  under  such  circum- 
stances, proceed  to  the  execution  of  an  office  which,  permit 
me  to  say,  is  hardly  that  which  I  expected  to  have  found 
thus  administered  by  an  accomplished  knight  like  yourself." 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  replied  the  governor,  "'yon;  and  I  are 
at  issue,  and  in  doing  my  duty  I  ought  instantly  to  proceed 
to  the  extremities  I  have  threatened  ;  but  perhaps  you  your- 
self feel  less  reluctance  to  undergo  the  examination  as  pro- 
posed than  I  shall  do  in  commanding  it  :  I  will  therefore 
consign  you  for  the  present  to  a  place  of  confinement  suit- 
able to  one  who  is  suspected  of  being  a  spy  upon  this  for- 
tress. Until  you  are  pleased  to  remove  such  suspicions, 
your  lodgings  and  nourishment  are  those  of  a  prisoner.  In 
the  meantime,  before  subjecting  you  to  the  question,  take 
notice,  I  will  myself  ride  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bride,  and 
satisfy  myself  whether  the  young  person  whom  you  would 
pass  as  your  son  is  possessed  of  the  same  determination  as 
that  which  you  yourself  seem  to  assert.  It  may  so  happen 
that  his  examination  and  yours  may  throw  such  light  upon 
each  other  as  will  decidedly  prove  either  your  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  extraor- 
dinary question.  If  it  be  otherwise,  tremble  for  your 
son's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own.  Have  I  shaken  you,  sir  ; 
or  do  you  fear  for  your  boy's  young  sinews  and  joints  the 
engines  which,  in  your  own  case,  you  seem  willing  to  defy  ?  " 

"Sir,"  answered  the  minstrel,  recovering  from  the 
momentary  emotion  he  had  shown,  "I  leave  it  to  yourself, 
as  a  man  of  honor  and  candor,  whether  you  ought,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  to  form  a  worse  opinion  of  any  man  because 
he  is  not  unwilling  to  incur  in  his  own  person  severities 
which  he  would  not  desire  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  child,  a 
sickly  youth,  just  recovering  from  a  dangerous  disease." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  answered  De  Walton,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  by  which  this  business 
may  be  traced  to  the  source  ;  and  if  thou  desirest  mercy  for 
thy  son,  thou  wilt  thyself  most  easily  attain  it  by  setting 
him  the  example  of  honesty  and  plain- dealing." 

The  minstrel  threw  himself  back  on  the  seat,  as  if  fully 
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resolved  to  bear  every   extremity  that  could  be  inflicted, 
rather  than  make  any   farther  answer  than  he  had  already 
ottered      Sir  John  de  Walton  himself  seemed  in  some  degree 
uncertain  what  might  now  be  his  best  course.     He  felt  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  proceed,  without  due  considera- 
tion   in  what  most  people  would  have  deemed  the  direct 
,  line  of  his  duty,  by  inflicting  the  torture  both  upon  father 
'  and  son  ;  but  deep  as  was  his  sense  of  devotion  towards  the 
Kino-  and  numerous  as  were  the  hopes  and  expectations  he 
had  "formed  upon  the  strict  discharge   of  his  present  high 
trust,  he  could  not  resolve  upon  having  recourse  at  once  to 
this  cruel  method  of  cutting  the  knot,     Bertram  s  appear- 
ance was  venerable,  and  his  power  of  words  not  unworthy 
of  his  aspect  and  bearing.     The  governor  remembered  that 
Avmer  de  Valence,  whose  judgment  m   general  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny,  had  described  him  as  one  of  those  rare  in- 
dividuals who  vindicated  the  honor  of  a  corrupted  profession 
bv  their  personal  good  behavior  ;  and  he  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  there  was  gross  cruelty  and  injustice  m  Jefusmg 
to  admit  the  prisoner  to  the  credit  of  being  a  true  and  honest 
man  until,  by  way  of  proving  his  rectitude,  he  had  strained 
every  sinew  and  crushed  every  joint  in  his  body,  as  well  as 
those   of  his   son.     "I   have   no   touchstone/    he  said  in- 
ternally   "  which  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.     The 
Bruce  and  his  followers  are  on  the  alert :  he  has  certainly 
equipped  the  gallevs  which  lay  at  Eachrin  during  winter. 
This  story,  too,  of 'Greenleaf,  about  arms  being  procured  for 
a  new  insurrection,  tallies  strangely  with  the  appearance  ot 
that  savage-looking  forester  at  the  hunt ;  and  all  tends  to 
show  that  something  is  upon  the  anvil  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  provide  against.     I  will,  therefore,  pass  over  no  circum- 
stance by  which  I  can  affect  the  mind  through  hope  or  fear  ; 
but   please  God  to  give  me  light  from  any  other  source    1 
will  not  think  it  lawful  to  torment  these  unfortunate,  and, 
it  may  yet  be,  honest,  men."     He  accordingly  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  library,  whispering  a  word  to  Greenleat 
respecting  the  prisoner. 

He  had  reached  the  outward  door  oi  the  study,  and  his 
satellites  had  already  taken  the  minstrel  into  their  grasp, 
when  the  voice  of  the  old  man  was  heard  calling  upon  De 
Walton  to  return  for  a  single  moment. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  say,  sir  ?"  said  the  governor.  Be 
speedv  for  I  have  already  lost  more  time  m  listening  to  thee 
than  I  am  answerable  for,  and  so  I  advise  thee  for  thine  own 
sake " 
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"I  advise  thee,"  said  the  minstrel,  t(  for  thine  own  sake, 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  to  beware  how  thou  dost  insist  on  thy 
present  purpose,  by  which  thou  thyself  alone,  of  all  men 
living,  will  most  severely  suffer.  If  thou  harmest  a  hair  of 
that  young  man's  head — nay,  if  thou  permitted  him  to 
undergo  any  privation  which  it  is  in  thy  power  to  prevent— 
thou  wilt,  in  doing  so,  prepare  for  thine  own  su fieri ng  a  de- 
gree of  agony  more  acute  than  anything  else  in  this  mortal 
world  could  cause  thee.  I  swear  by  the  most  blessed  objects 
of  our  holy  religion,  I  call  to  witness  that  holy  sepulcher, 
of  which  I  have  been  an  unworthy  visitor,  that  I  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  thou  wilt  one  day  testify 
thy  gratitude  for  the  part  I  am  now  acting.  It  is  my  in- 
terest, as  well  as  yours,  to  secure  you  in  the  safe  possession 
of  this  castle,  although  assuredly  I  know  some  things  re- 
specting it,  and  respecting  your  worship,  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  tell  without  the  consent  of  that  youth.  Bring  me 
but  a  note  under  his  hand,  consenting  to  my  taking  you 
into  our  mystery,  and  believe  me,  you  will  soon  see  those 
clouds  charmed  away  ;  since  there  was  never  a  doleful  uncer- 
tainty which  more  speedily  changed  to  joy,  or  a  thunder- 
cloud of  adversity  which  more  instantly  gave  way  to  sun- 
shine, than  would  then  the  suspicions  which  appear  now  so 
formidable." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  as  to  make  some  im- 
pression upon  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  was  once  more 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  his  duty  called  upon  him 
to  pursue. 

"I  would  most  gladly,"  said  the  governor,  "follow  out 
my  purpose  by  the  gentlest  means  in  my  power,  and  I  shall 
bring  no  further  distress  upon  this  poor  lad  than  thine  own 
obstinacy  and  his  shall  appear  to  deserve.  In  the  meantime, 
think,  sir  minstrel,  that  my  duty  has  limits,  and  if  I  slack 
it  for  a  day,  it  will  become  thee  to  exert  every  effort  in  thy 
power  to  meet  my  condescension.  I  will  give  thee  leave  to 
address  thy  son  by  a  line  under  thy  hand,  and  I  will  await 
his  answer  before  I  proceed  farther  in  this  matter,  which 
seems  to  be  very  mysterious.  Meantime,  if  thou  hast  a  soul 
to  be  saved,  I  conjure  thee  to  speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me 
whether  the  secrets  of  which  thou  seemest  to  be  a  too 
faithful  treasurer  have  regard  to  the  practises  of  Douglas, 
of  Bruce,  or  of  any  in  their  names,  against  this  Castle  of 
Douglas  ?" 

The  prisoner  thought  a  moment,  and  then  replied — <{  lam 
aware,  sir  knight,  of  the   severe  charge  under  which  this 
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command  is  entrusted  to  your  hands,  and  were  it  in  my 
power  to  assist  you,  as  a  faithful  minstrel  and  loyal  subject, 
either  with  hand  or  tongue,  I  should  feel  myself  called  upon 
so  to  do  ;  but  so  far  am  I  from  being  the  character  your  suspi- 
cions have  apprehended,  that  I  should  have  held  it  for  certain 
that  the  Bruce  and  Douglas  had  assembled  their  followers, 
for  the  purpose  of  renouncing  their  rebellious  attempts,  and 
taking  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  for  the  appari- 
tion of  the  forester  who,  I  hear,  bearded  you  at  the  hunting, 
which  impressed  upon  me  the  belief  that,  when  so  resolute 
a  follower  and  henchman  of  the  Douglas  was  sitting  fearless 
among  you,  his  master  and  comrades  could  be  at  no  great 
distance.  How  far  his  intentions  could  be  friendly  to  you, 
I  must  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge  ;  only  believe  me  thus 
far,  that  the  rack,  pulley,  or  pincers  would  not  have  com- 
pelled me  to  act  the  informer,  or  adviser,  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
I  have  little  or  no  share,  if  I  had  not  been  desirous  of  fixing 
the  belief  upon  you  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  true  man, 
and  one  who  has'your  welfare  at  heart.  Meanwhile,  permit 
me  to  have  writing-materials,  or  let  my  own  be  restored,  for 
I  possess,  in  some  degree,  the  higher  arts  of  my  calling ;  nor 
do  I  fear  but  that  I  can  procure  for  you  an  explanation  of 
these  marvels,  without  much  more  loss  of  time." 

"God  grant  it  prove  so,"  said  the  governor;  "though  I 
see  not  well  how  I  can  hope  for  so  favorable  a  termination, 
and  I  may  sustain  great  harm  by  trusting  too  much  on  the 
present  occasion.  My  duty,  however,  requires  that,  in  the 
meantime,  you  be  removed  into  strict  confinement." 

He  handed  to  the  prisoner  as  he  spoke  the  writing- 
materials,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  archers  on  their 
first  entrance,  and  then  commanded  these  satellites  to  un- 
hand the  minstrel. 

"I  must,  then  "  said  Bertram,  "remain  subjected  to  all 
the  severities  of  a  strict  captivity  ?  But  I  deprecate  no  hard- 
ship whatever  in  my  own  person,  so  I  may  secure  you  from 
acting  with  a  degree  of  rashness  of  which  you  will  all  your 
life  repent,  without  the  means  of  atoning." 

"  JSTo  more  words,  minstrel,"  said  the  governor ;  a  but 
since  I  have  made  my  choice,  perhaps  a  very  dangerous  one 
for  myself,  let  us  carry  this  spell  into  execution,  which  thou 
sayest  is  to  serve  me,  as  mariners  say  that  oil  spread  upon 
the  raging  billows  will  assuage  their  fury." 


CHAPTER  IX 

Beware  !  beware  !  of  the  Black  Friar. 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir  by  right, 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine  nor  wassal  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  xvii. 

The  minstrel  made  no  vain  boast  of  the  skill  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  In  fact,  no  priest  of  the 
time  could  have  produced  his  little  scroll  more  speedily, 
more  neatly  composed,  or  more  fairly  written,  than  were  the 
lines  addressed  "  To  the  youth  called  Augustine,  son  of 
Bertram  the  Minstrel." 

"I  have  not  folded  this  letter,"  said  he,  "nor  tied  it 
with  silk,  for  it  is  not  expressed  so  as  to  explain  the  mystery 
to  you  ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  think  that  it  can  convey 
to  you  any  intelligence  ;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show 
you  what  the  letter  does  not  contain,  and  that  it  is  written 
from  and  to  a  person  who  both  mean  kindly  towards  you 
and  your  garrison." 

"That,"  said  the  governor,  "is  a  deception  which  is 
easily  practised  ;  it  tends,  however,  to  show,  though  not 
with  certainty,  that  you  are  disposed  to  act  upon  good  faith  ; 
and  until  the  contrary  appear,  I  shall  consider  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  treat  you  with  as  much  gentleness  as  the  matter 
admits  of.  Meantime,  I  will  myself  ride  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Bride,  and  in  person  examine  the  young  prisoner  ;  and  as 
you  say  he  has  the  power  so  I  pray  to  Heaven  he  may  have 
the  will,  to  read  his  riddle,  which  seems  to  throw  us  all  into 
confusion."  So  saying,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  while  it 
was  getting  ready,  he  perused  with  great  composure  the 
minstrel's  letter.     Its  contents  ran  thus  : — 

"Dear  Augustine — 

(t  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor  of  this  castle, 
has  conceived  those  suspicions  which  I  have  pointed  out  as 
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likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  our  coming  to  this  country 
without  an  avowed  errand.  I  at  least  am  seized,  and  threat- 
ened with  examination  under  torture,  to  force  me  to  tell  the 
purpose  of  our  journey  ;  but  they  shall  tear  my  flesh  from 
my  bones  ere  they  force  me  to  break  the  oath  which  I  have 
taken.  And  the  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  apprise  you  of 
the  danger  in  which  you  stand  of  being  placed  in  simihar 
circumstances,  unless'  you  are  disposed  to  autnorize  me  to 
make  the  discovery  to  this  knight  ;  but  on  this  subject 
you  have  only  to  express  your  own  wishes,  being  assured 
they  shall  be  in  every  respect  attended  to  by  your  devoted 

"  Bertram." 

This  letter  did  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the 
mystery  of  the  writer.  The  governor  read  it  more  than  once, 
and  turned  it  repeatedly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  hoped  by 
that  mechanical  process  to  draw  something  from  the  missive 
which  at  a  first  view  the  words  did  not  express  ;  but  as  no 
result  of  this  sort  appeared,  De  Walton  retired  to  the  hall, 
where  he  informed  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  that  he  was  going 
abroad  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  St.  Bride,  and  that  he  would 
be  obliged  by  his  taking  upon  him  the  duties  of  governor 
during  his  absence.  Sir  Aymer,  of  course,  intimated  his 
acquiescence  in  the  charge  ;  and  the  state  of  disunion  m 
which  they  stood  to  each  other  permitted  no  further  expla- 

Vpon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  the  dilapidated 
shrine,  the  abbot,  with  trembling  haste,  made  it  his  business 
immediately  to  attend  the  commander  of  the  English  gar- 
rison, upon  whom,  for  the  present,  their  house  depended  for 
every   indulgence  they    experienced,    as    well    as    for    the 
subsistence  and  protection  necessary  to  them  in  so  perilous 
a  period      Having  interrogated  this  old  man  respecting  the 
youth  residing  in  the  abbey,  De  Wilton  was  informed  that 
he  had  been  indisposed  since  left  there  by  his  father^  Ber- 
tram, a  minstrel.     It  appeared  to  the  abbot  that  his  indis- 
position might  be  of  that  contagious  kind  which,  at  that 
period  ravaged  the  English   Borders,  and  made  some  in- 
cursions into  Scotland,  where  it  afterwards  worked  a  fearful 
progress.     After   some  farther   conversation,    Sir  John  de 
Walton  put  into  the  abbot's  hand  the  letter  to  the  young- 
person  under  the  roof  ;   on  delivering  which  to  Augustine, 
the   reverend   father   was   charged   with  a  message  to  the 
English  governor  so  bold  that  he  was  afraid  to  be  the  bearer 
of  it      It  signified  that  the  youth  could  not,  and  would  not, 
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at  that  moment  receive  the  English  knight  ;  but  that,  if 
he  came  back  on  the  morrow  after  mass,  it  was  probable  he 
might  learn  something  of  what  was  requested. 

il  This  is  not  an  answer,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  to  be 
sent  by  a  boy  like  this  to  a  person  in  my  charge  ;  and  mc- 
thinks,  father  abbot,  you  consult  your  own  safety  but 
slenderly  in  delivering  such  an  insolent  message." 

The  abbot  trembled  under  the  folds  of  his  large  coarse 
habit ;  and  De  "Walton,  imagining  that  his  discomposure  was 
the  consequence  of  guilty  fear,  called  upon  him  to  remember 
the  duties  which  he  owed  to  England,  the  benefits  which  he 
had  received  from  himself,  and  the  probable  consequence  of 
taking  part  in  a  pert  boy's  insolent  defiance  of  the  power  of 
the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  abbot  vindicated  himself  from  these  charges  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  He  pledged  his  sacred  word  that  the  incon- 
siderate character  of  the  boy's  message  was  owing  to  the 
waywardness  arising  from  indisposition.  He  reminded  the 
governor  that,  as  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman,  he  had 
duties  to  observe  towards  the  community  of  St.  Bride,  which 
had  never  given  the  English  government  the  least  subject  of 
complaint.  As  he  spoke,  the  churchman  seemed  to  gather 
courage  from  the  immunities  of  his  order.  He  said  he  could 
not  permit  a  sick  boy,  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  to  be  seized  or  subjected  to  any 
species  of  force,  unless  he  was  accused  of  a  specific  crime, 
capable  of  being  immediately  proved.  The  Douglasses,  a 
headstrong  race,  had,  in  former  days,  uniformly  respected 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Bride,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  King  of  England,  the  dutiful  and  obedient  child  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  would  act  with  less  veneration  for  her 
eights  than  the  followers  of  a  usurper,  homicide,  and  excom- 
municated person  like  Robert  Bruce. 

Walton  was  considerably  shaken  with  this  remonstrance. 
He  knew  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  Pope 
had  great  power  in  every  controversy  in  which  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  interfere.  He  knew  that,  even  in  the  dispute 
respecting  the  supremacy  of  Scotland,  his  Holiness  had  set 
up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  which,  in  the  temper  of  the  times, 
might  perhaps I  have  been  deemed  superior  both  to  that  of 
Robert  Bruce  and  that  of  Edward  of  Euglaijd,  and  he  con- 
ceived 1  lis  monarch  would  give  him  little  thanks  for  any  fresh 
embroilment  which  might  take  place  with  the  church. 
Moreover,  it  was  easy  to  place  a  watch,  so  as  to  prevent 
Augustine  from  escaping  during  the  night ;  and  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  morning  he  would  be  still  as  effectually  in  the  power 
of  the  English  governor  as  if  he  were  seized  on  by  open  force 
at  the  prelent  moment.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  however,  so 
far  exerted  his  authority  over  the  abbot,  that  he  engaged,  in 
consideration  of  the  sanctuary  being  respected  for  this  space 
of  time,  that,  when  it  expired,  he  would  be  aiding  Mid  assist- 
ing with  his  spiritual  authority  to  surrender  the  youth,  should 
he  not  allege  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary.  This  ar- 
rangement^ which  appeared  still  to  flatter  the  governor  with 
the  prospect  of  an  easy  termination  of  this  troublesome  dis- 
pute induced  him  to  grant  the  delay  which  Augustine 
rather  demanded  than  petitioned  for. 

"At  your  request,  father  abbot,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
found  a  true  man,  I  will  indulge  this  youth  with  the  grace 
he  asks  before  taking  him  into  custody,  understanding  that 
he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  this  place  ;  and  thou  art 
to  be  responsible  to  this  effect,  giving  thee,  as  is  reasonable 
power  to  command  our  little  garrison  at  Hazelside,  to  wind 
I  will  send  a  reinforcement  on  my  return  to  the  castle,  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  the  strong  hand,  or  c,r- 

that  vouVourself  will  in  the  highest  degree  approve  of  the 
method  in  which  I  shall  acquit  myself  of  my  present  trust." 
The  abbot  went  through  the  duties  of  hospitality,  enumer- 
ating what  simple  cheer  the  cloister  of  the  convent  permitted 
him  to  offer  to  the  English  knight,  Sir  John  de  W  alton  de- 
Sed  the  offer  of  refreshment,  however,  took  a  courteous 
leave  of  the  churchman,  and  did  not  spare  his  horse  until 
the 'noble  animal  had  brought  him  again  before  the  Castle  of 

DSif  Avmer  de  Valence  met  him  on  the  drawbridge  andre- 
norted  the  state  of  the  garrison  to  he  the  same  in  which  he 
had  left  it  excepting  that  intimation  had  been  received  that 
twelve  or ^fSnefwefe  expected  on  their  way  to  the  town 
^Lanark  •  and  being  on  march  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ay^  would  that  night  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  outpost 

°f  S' gl'ad  of  it,"  replied  the  governor  :  «  I  was  about  to 
strengthen  that  detachment.  This  _  stripling,  the  son  of 
Sie  minstrel,  or  whoever  he  is  has  engaged  to  d- 
liver  himself  up  for  examination  in  the  morning,  as  tins 
parJy  of  soldier^  are  followers  of  your  uncle,  Lord  Pembroke, 
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may  I  request  you  will  ride  to  meet  them,  and  command 
them  to  remain  at  Hazelside  until  you  make  farther  inquiries 
about  this  youth,  who  has  still  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
which  hangs  about  him,  and  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  de- 
livered with  my  own  hand  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Bride.  I  have 
shown  too  much  forbearance  in  this  matter,  and  I  trust  to 
your  looking  to  the  security  of  this  young  man,  and  convey 
[ing]  him  hither,  with  all  due  care  and  attention,  as  being 
a  prisoner  of  some  importance/' 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John,"  answered  Sir  Aymer ■;  "your  or- 
ders shall  be  obeyed,  since  you  have  none  of  greater  impor- 
tance for  one  who  hath  the  honor  to  be  second  only  to  your- 
self in  this  place." 

"I  crave  your  mercy,  Sir  Aymer,"  returned  the  governor, 
"if  the  commission  be  in  any  degree  beneath  your  dignity  ; 
but  it  is  our  misfortune  to  misunderstand  each  other,  when 
we  endeavor  to  be  most  intelligible." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,"  said  Sir  Aymer — u  no  way  dis- 
puting your  command,  but  only  asking  for  information — 
what  am  I  to  do,  if  the  abbot  of  St.  Bride  oifers  opposi- 
tion ?" 

"  TIow  !  "  answered  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  with  the  rein- 
forcement from  my  Lord  of  Pembroke,  you  will  command 
at  least  twenty  war-men,  with  bow  and  spear,  against  five 
or  six  timid  old  monks,  with  only  gown  and  hood." 

"True,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "but  ban  and  excommunication 
are  sometimes,  in  the  present  day,  too  hard  for  the  mail 
coat,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  thrown  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  church." 

"  Well,  then,  thou  very  suspicious  and  scrupulous  young 
man,"  replied  De  Walton,  "know  that,  if  this  youth  does 
not  deliver  himself  up  to  thee  of  his  own  accord,  the  abbot 
has  promised  to  put  him  into  thy  hands." 

There  was  no  farther  answer  to  be  made,  and  De  Valence, 
though  still  thinking  himself  unnecessarily  harassed  with 
the  charge  of  a  petty  commission,  took  the  sort  of  half-arms 
which  were  always  used  when  the  knights  stirred  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  garrison,  and  proceeded  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  De  Walton.  A  horseman  or  two,  together  with 
his  squire  Fabian,  accompanied  him. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  one  of  those  Scottish  mists 
which  are  commonly  said  to  be  equal  to  the  showers  of  hap- 
pier climates  ;  the  path  became  more  and  more  dark,  the 
hills  more  wreathed  in  vapors,  and  more  difficult  to  traverse  ; 
and  all  the  little  petty  inconveniences  which  rendered  trav- 
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eling  through  the   district  slow  and   uncertain  were   aug- 
mented  by  the  density  of  the  fog  which  overhung  everything. 
Sir  Aymer,  therefore,  occasionally  mended  his  pace,  and 
often  incurred  the  fate  of  one  who  is  over-late,  delaying 
himself  by  his   efforts  to  make   greater  expedition.      The 
knight  bethought  himself  that  he  would  get  into  a  straight 
road  by  passing  through  the  almost  deserted  town  of  Doug- 
las, the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  treated  so  severely  by 
the  English,  in  the  course  of  those  fierce  troubles,  that  most 
of  them  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  left  it,  and 
withdrawn   themselves  to   different  parts  of   the    country. 
This  almost  deserted  place  was  defended  by  a  rude  palisade, 
and  a  ruder  drawbridge,  which  gave  entrance  into  streets  so 
narrow  as  to  admit  with  difficulty  three  horses  abreast,  and 
evincing  with  what  strictness  the  ancient  lords  of  the  village 
adhered  to  their  prejudice  against  fortifications,  and  their 
opinion  in  favor  of  keeping  the  field,  so  quaintly  expressed 
in  the  well-known  proverb  of  the  family — "  It  is  better  to 
hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep."     The  streets,  or 
rather  the  lanes,  were  dark  but  for  a  shifting  gleam  of  moon- 
light, which,  as  that  planet  began  to  rise,  was  now  and  then 
visible  upon  some  steep  and  narrow  gable.     No  sound  of 
domestic  industry  or  domestic  festivity  was  heard,  and  no 
ray  of  candle  or  firelight  glanced  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses  :  the  ancient  ordinance  called  the  curfew,  which  the 
Conqueror  had  introduced  into  England,  was  at  this  time  in 
full  force  in  such  parts  of  Scotland  as  were  thought  doubt- 
ful, and  likely  to  rebel,  under  which  description  it  need  not 
be  said  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Douglas  were  most  es- 
pecially regarded.     The  church,  whose  Gothic  monuments 
were  of  a  magnificent  character,  had  been,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  the  ruins,  held  together  by  the 
weight  of  the  massive  stones  of  which  they  were  composed, 
still  sufficiently  evinced  the  greatness  of  the  family  at  whose 
cost  it  had  been  raised,  and  whose  bones,  from  immemorial 
time,  had  been  entombed  in  its  crypts. 

Paying  little  attention  to  these  relics  of  departed  splen- 
dor, Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  advanced  with  his  small  detach- 
ment, and  had  passed  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  cem- 
etery of  the  Douglasses,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  noise  of 
his  horse's  feet  was  seemingly  replied  to  by  sounds  which 
rung  like  those  of  another  knightly  steed  advancing  heavily 
up  the  street,  as  if  it  were  to  meet  him.  Valence  was  un- 
able to  conjecture  what  might  be  the  cause  of  these  warlike 
Bounds ;  the  ring  and  the  clang  of  armor  was  distinct,  and 
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the  heavy  tramp  of  a  war-horse  was  not  to  be  mistaken  by 
the  car  of  a  warrior.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  soldiers  from 
straying  out  of  quarters  by  night  would  have  sufficiently 
accounted  for  the  appearance  of  a  straggling  foot-soldier  ; 
but  it  was  more  difficult  to  account  for  a  mounted  horse- 
man, in  full  armor  ;  and  such  was  the  apparition  which  a 
peculiarly  bright  glimpse  of  moonlight  now  showed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  causewayed  hill.  Perhaps  the  unknown  war- 
rior obtained  at  the  same  time  a  glance  of  A}rmer  de  Valence 
and  his  armed  followers — at  least  each  of  them  shouted, 
"'  Who  goes  there  ?"  the  alarm  of  the  times  ;  and  on  the  in- 
stant the  deep  answers  of  "  St.  George  \"  on  the  one  side, 
and  "The  Douglas!"  on  the  other,  awakened  the  still 
echoes  of  the  small  and  ruinous  street,  and  the  silent  arches  of 
the  dilapidated  church.  Astonished  at  a  war-cry  with  whicli 
so  many  recollections  were  connected,  the  English  knight 
spurred  his  horse  at  full  gallop  down  the  steep  and  broken 
descent  leading  out  at  the  south  or  southeast  gate  of  the 
town  ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  call  out,  *  Ho  ! 
St.  George  !  upon  the  insolent  villain  all  of  you  !  To  the 
gate,  Fabian,  and  cut  him  off  from  flight !  St.  George  !  I 
say,  for  England  !  Bows  and  bills — bows  and  bills  ! "  At 
the  same  time  Aymer  de  Valence  laid  in  rest  his  own  long 
lance,  which  he  snatched  from  the  squire  by  whom  it  was 
carried.  But  the  light  was  seen  and  gone  in  an  instant,  and 
though  Do  Valence  concluded  that  the  hostile  warrior  had 
hardly  room  to  avoid  his  career,  yet  he  could  take  no  aim  for 
the  encounter,  unless  by  mere  guess,  and  continued  to 
plunge  down  the  dark  declivity,  among  shattered  stones  and 
other  encumbrances,  without  groping  out  with  his  lance  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  He  rode,  in  short,  at  a  broken  gal- 
lop, a  descent  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  without  having 
any  r  »son  fcd  suppose  that  he  had  met  the  figure  which  had 
appeared  to  him,  although  the  narrowness  of  the  street 
scarcely  admitted  his  having  passed  him,  unless  both  horse 
and  horseman  could  have  melted  at  the  moment  of  encoun- 
ter like  an  air-bubble.  The  riders  of  his  suite,  meanwhile, 
were  struck  with  a  feeling  like1  supernatural  terror,  which  a 
number  of  singular  adventures  had  caused  most  of  them  to 
attach  to  the  name  of  Douglas  ;  and  when  he  reached  the 
gate  by  which  the  broken  street  was  terminated,  there  was 
none  6tose  behind  him  but,  Fabian,  in  whose  head  no  saa* 
f  a  timorous  nature  could  outlive  the  sound  of  his 
dear  tu::  t.-r's  voice. 

Iliac  there  was  a  post  of  English  archers,  who  were  turn- 
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ing  out  in  considerable  alarm,  when  De  Valence  and  his 
page  rode  in  amongst  them.  "  Villains  ! "  shouted  De 
Valence,  "  why  were  ye  not  upon  your  duty  ?  Who  was  it 
passed  through  your  post  even  now,  with  the  traitorous  cry 
of  <  Douglas?'" 

"  We  know  of  no  such,"  said  the  captain  of  the  watch. 
"That  is   to   say,  you   besotted  villains,"  answered   the 
young  knight,  "you  have  been  drinking,  and  have  slept  ?* 
The  men  protested  the  contrary,  but  in  a  confused  man- 
ner, which  was  far  from  overcoming  De  Valence's  suspicions. 
He  called  loudly  to  bring  cressets,  torches,  and  candles  ;  and 
a  few  remaining  inhabitants  began  to  make^  their  unwilling 
appearance,  with  such  various  means  of  giving  light  as  they 
chanced  to  possess.     They  heard  the  story  of  the  young  Eng- 
lish knight  with  wonder  :  nor,  although  it  was  confirmed  by 
all  his  retinue,  did  they  give  credit  to  the  recital,  more  than 
that  the  Englishmen  wished  somehow  or  other  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  place,  under  the  pretense  of 
their  having  admitted  a  retainer  of  their  ancient  lord  by 
night  into  the  town.     They  protested,  therefore,  their  in- 
nocence of  the  cause  of  tumult,  and  endeavored  to  seem  ac- 
tive in  hastening  from  house  to  house,  and  corner  to  corner, 
with  their  torches,  in  order  to  discover  the  invisible  cavalier. 
The  English  suspected  them  no  less  of  treachery  than  the 
Scottish  imagined  the  whole  matter  a  pretext  for  bringing 
an  accusation,  on  the  part  of  the  young  knight,  against  the 
citizens.     The  women,   however,  who  now  began  to  issue 
from  the  houses,  had  a  key  for  the  solution  of  the  appari- 
tion, which  at  that  time  was  believed  of  efficacy  sufficient  to 
solve  any  mystery.     "The  Devil,"  they  said,  "  must  have 
appeared  visibly  amongst  them"— an  explanation  which  had 
already  occurred  to  the  followers  of  the  young  knight;  for 
that  a  living  man  and  horse,  both,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  gigan- 
tic  size,    could   be    conjured   in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  appear  in  a  street  secured  at  one  end  by  the  best  of  the 
archers,  and  at  the  other  by  the  horsemen  under  \alence 
himself,  was  altogether,  it  seemed,  a  thing  impossible,    lie 
inhabitants  did  not  venture  to  put  their  thoughts  on  the 
subject  into  language,  for  fear  of  giving  offense,  and  only 
indicated  by  a  passing  word  to  each  other  the  secret  degree 
of  pleasure  which  they  felt  in  the  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment  of   the  English  garrison.     Still,  however,  they  con- 
tinued to  effect  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  alarm  which 
De  Valence  had  received,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  expressed 
to  discover  the  cause. 
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At  length  a  female  voice  spoke  above  the  babel  of  confused 
sounds,  saying,  '  <  Where  is  the  Southron  knight  ?  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  the  only  person  who  can 
help  him  out  of  his  present  difficulty."  , 

«  And  who  is  that,  good  woman  ?  "  said  Aymer  de  Valence, 
who  was  growing  every  moment  more  impatient  at  the  loss  ot 
time,  which  was  flying  fast,  in  an  investigation  which  had 
something  in  it  vexatious,  and  even  ridiculous.  At  the  same 
time  the  sight  of  an  armed  partizan  of  the  Douglasses,  m 
their  own  native  town,  seemed  to  bode  too  serious  conse- 
quences, if  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass  without  being  probed 

to  the  bottom.  .  .,, 

<<  Come  hither  to  me,"  said  the  female  voice,  "and  1  will 
name  to  you  the  only  person  who  can  explain  all  matters  of 
this  kind  that  chance  in  this  country."  On  this  the  knight 
snatched  a  torch  from  some  of  those  who  were  present,  and, 
holdino-  it  up,  descried  the  person  who  spoke— a  tall  woman, 
who  evidently  endeavored  to  render  herself  remarkable. 
When  he  approached  her,  she  communicated  her  intelligence 
in  a  grave  and  sententious  tone  of  voice. 

"  We  had  once  wise  men  that  could  have  answered  any 
parables  which  might  have  been  put  to  them  for  explanation 
in  this  country-side.  Whether  you  yourselves,  gentlemen, 
have  not  had  some  hand  in  weeding  them  out,  good  troth,  it 
is  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  say  ;  at  any  rate,  good  counsel  is 
not  so  easy  come  by  as  it  was  in  this  Douglas  country,  nor, 
maybe,  is  it  a  safe  thing  to  pretend  to  the  power  of  giving 

it 

'"  Good  woman,"  said  De  Valance,  "if  you  will  give  mean 
explanation  of  this  mystery,  I  will  owe  you  a  kirtle  of  the 
best  raploch  gray." 

"  It  is  not  I"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  pretend  to  possess 
the  knowledge  which  may  assist  you  ;  but  I  would  fain  know 
that  the  man  whom  I  shall  name  to  you  shall  be  scaithless 
and  harmless.  Upon  your  knighthood  and  your  honor,  will 
you  promise  to  me  so  much  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,"  said  De  Valance,  "  such  a  person  shall  even 
have  thanks  and  reward,  if  he  is  a  faithful  informer  ;  ay,  and 
pardon,  moreover,  although  he  may  have  listened^  to  any 
dangerous  practises,  or  been  concerned  in  any  plots." 

"Oh!  not  he,"  replied  the  female;  "it  is  old  Goodman 
Powheid,  who  has  tne  cnarge  of  the  muniments  (meaning 
probably  monuments)— that  is,  such  part  of  them  as  you 
English  have  left  standing  ;  I  mean  the  old  sexton  of  the  kirk 
of  Douglas,  who  can  tell  more  stories  of  these  old  folk,  whom 
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your  honor  is  not  very  fond  of  hearing  named,  than  would 
last  us  from  this  day  to  Yule." 

"  Does  anybody/'  said  the  knight,  "  know  whom  it  is  that 
this  old  woman  means  ?  " 

"I  conjecture,"  replied  Fabian,  "  that  she  speaks  of  an 
old  dotard,  who  is,  I  think,  the  general  referee  concerning 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  old  town,  and  of  the  savage 
family  that  lived  here,  perhaps  before  the  flood." 

"  And  who,  I  daresay,"  said  the  knight,  "  knows  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  she  herself  does.  But  where  is  this  man  ? 
A  sexton  is  he  ?  He  may  be  acquainted  with  places  of  con- 
cealment, which  are  often  fabricated  in  Gothic  buildings,  and 
known  to  those  whose  business  calls  them  to  frequent  them. 
Come,  my  good  old  dame,  bring  this  man  to  me  ;  or,  what 
may  be  better,  I  will  go  to  him,  for  we  have  already  spent  too 
much  time." 

"  Time  !  "  replied  the  old  woman — "  is  time  an  object 
with  your  honor  ?  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  get  so  much  for 
mine  as  will  hold  soul  and  body  together.  You  are  not  far 
from  the  old  man's  house." 

She  led  the  way  accordingly,  blundering  over  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  encountering  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  ruin- 
ous street,  in  lighting  the  way  to  Sir  Aymer,  who,  giving  his 
horse  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  desiring  Fabian  to  be 
ready  at  a  call,  scrambled  after  as  well  as  the  slowness  of  his 
guide  would  permit. 

Both  were  soon  involved  in  the  remains  of  the  old  church, 
much  dilapidated  as  it  had  been  by  wanton  damage  done  to 
it  by  the  soldiery,  and  so  much  impeded  by  rubbish,  that  the 
knight  marveled  how  the  old  woman  could  find  the  way. 
She  kept  talking  all  the  while  as  she  stumbled  onward. 
Sometimes  she  called  out  in  a  screeching  tone,  '*  Powheid  ! 
Lazarus  Powheid  !"  and  then  muttered — "Ay — ay.  the  old 
man  will  be  busy  with  some  of  his  duties,  as  he  calls  them  ; 
I  wonder  he  fashes  wr  them  in  these  times.  But  never  mind, 
I  warrant  they  will  last  for  his  day,  and  for  mine  ;  and  the 
times,  Lord  help  us  !  for  all  that  I  can  see,  are  well  enough 
for  those  that  are  to  live  in  them." 

"  Are  you  sure,  good  woman,"  replied  the  knight,  "that 
there  is  any  inhabitant  in  these  ruins  ?  For  my  part  I  should 
rather  suppose  that  you  are  taking  me  to  the  charnel-house 
of  the  dead." 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  ghastly 
laugh;  "  carles  and  carlines  agree  weel  with  funeral  vaults 
and  charnel  houses,  and  when  an  aula  bedral  dwells  near 
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the  dead,  he  is  living,  ye  ken,  among  his  customers.  Halloo, 
Powheid  !— Lazarus  Powheid  !  there  is  a  gentleman  would 
speak  with  you;"  and  she  added,  with  some  sort  of  em- 
phasis— "an  English  noble  gentleman,  one  of  the  honorable 
garrison." 

An  old  man's  step  was  now  heard  advancing,  so  slowly  that 
the  glimmering  light  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  visible 
on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  vault  some  time  before  it  showed 
the  person  who  bore  it. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  man  was  also  projected  upon  the 
illuminated  wall  ere  his  person  came  in  view  ;  his  dress  was 
in  considerable  confusion,  owing  to  his  having  been  roused 
from  his  bed  ;  and  since  artificial  light  was  forbidden  by  the 
regulations  of  the  garrison,  the  natives  of  Douglas  Dale  spent 
in  sleep  the  time  that  they  could  not  very  well  get  rid  of  by  any 
other  means.  The  sexton  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  emaciated 
by  years  and  by  privations  ;  his  body  was  bent  habitually  by 
his  occupation  of  grave-digging,  and  his  eye  naturally  in- 
clined downwards  to  the  scene  of  his  labors.  His  hand  sus- 
tained the  cruise  or  little  lamp,  which  he  held  so  as  to 
throw  light  upon  his  visitant  ;  at  the  same  time  it  displayed 
to  the  voung  knight  the  features  of  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  now  confronted,  which,  though  neither  handsome 
nor  pleasing,  were  strongly  marked,  sagacious,  and  vener- 
able, indicating,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  air  of  dignity, 
which  age,  even  mere  poverty,  may  be  found  occasionally  to 
bestow,  as  conferring  that  last  melancholy  species  of  inde- 
pendence proper  to  those  whose  situation  can  hardly,  by  any 
imaginable  means,  be  rendered  much  worse  than  years  and 
fortune  have  already  made  it.  The  habit  of  a  lay  brother 
added  somewhat  of  religious  importance  to  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  young  man  f"  said  the  sexton. 
"  Your  youthful  features  and  your  gay  dress  bespeak  one 
who  stands  in  need  of  my  ministry  neither  for  himself  nor  for 
others.'" 

"lam.  indeed/' replied  the  knight,  "a  living  man,  and 
therefore  need  not  either  shovel  or  pick-ax  for  my  own  be- 
hoof. I  am  not,  as  you  see,  attired  in  mourning,  and  there- 
fore need  not  your  offices  in  behalf  of  any  friend  :  I  would 
only  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

«  What  you  would  have  done  must  needs  be  done,  you 
being  at  present  one  of  our  rulers,  and,  as  I  think,  a  man  of 
authority,"  replied  the  sexton.  "  Follow  me  this  way  into 
my  poorhabitation  ;  I  have  had  a  better  in  my  day,  and  yet, 

27 
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Heavei*  knows,  it  is  good  enough  for  me,  when  many  men  of 
much  greater  consequences  must  perforce  content  themselves 
with  worse." 

He  opened  a  lowly  door,  which  was  fitted,  though  irreg- 
ularly, to  serve  as  the  entrance  of  a  vaulted  apartment, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  old  man  held,  apart  from  the 
living  world,  his  wretched  and  solitary  dwelling.*  The  floor, 
composed  of  paving-stones,  laid  together  with  some  accuracy, 
and  here  and  there  inscribed  with  letters  and  hieroglyphics, 
as  if  they  had  once  upon  a  time  served  to  distinguish  sep- 
ulchers,  was  indifferently  well  swept,  and  a  fire  at  the 
upper  end  directed  its  smoke  into  a  hole  Avhich  served  for  a 
chimney.  The  spade  and  pick-ax,  with  other  tools,  which 
the  chamberlain  of  mortality  makes  use  of,  lay  scattered 
about  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  rude  stool  or  two  and  a 
table,  where  some  inexperienced  hand  had  unquestionably 
supplied  the  labors  of  the  joiner,  were  nearly  the  only  fur- 
niture, if  we  include  the  old  man's  bed  of  straw,  lying  in  a 
corner,  and  discomposed,  as  if  he  had  been  just  raised  from 
it.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  the  wall  was  almost 
entirely  covered  by  a  large  escutcheon,  such  as  is  usually 
hung  over  the  graves  of  men  of  very  high  rank,  having  the  ap- 
propriate quarters,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  each  properly 
blazoned  and  distinct,  placed  as  ornaments  around  the  prin- 
cipal armorial  coat  itself. 

"Let  us  sit,"  said  the  old  man  :  "the  posture  will  better 
enable  my  failing  ears  to  apprehend  your  meaning,  and  the 
asthma  will  deal  with  me  more  mercifully  in  permitting  me 
to  make  you  understand  mine." 

A  peal  of  short  asthmatic  coughs  attested  the  violence  of 
the  disorder  which  he  had  last  named,  and  the  young  knight 
followed  his  host's  example,  in  sitting  down  on  one  of  the 
rickety  stools  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  old  man  brought 
from  one  corner  of  the  apartment  an  apron,  which  he  oc- 
casionally wore,  full  of  broken  boards  in  irregular  pieces, 
some  of  which  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  or  driven  full 
of  nails,  black,  as  it  might  happen,  or  gilded. 

"You  will  find  this  fresh  fuel  necessary,"  said  the  old 
man,  M  to  keen  some  degree  of  heat  within  this  waste  apart- 
ment ;  nor  are  the  vapors  of  mortality,  with  which  this 
vault  is  apt  to  be  filled,  if  the  fire  is  permitted  to  become  ex- 
tinct, indifferent  to  the  lungs  of  the  dainty  and  the  healthy, 
like  your  worship,  though  to  me  they  are  become  habitual. 
The  wood  will  catch  fire,  although  it  is  some  time  ere  the 

*  See  Ruin  of  Douglas  Church.    Note  9. 
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tlamps  of  the  grave  are  overcome  by  the  dryer  air  and  the 
warmth  of  the  chimney." 

Accordingly,  the  relics  of  mortality  with  which  the  old 
man  had  heaped  his  fireplace  began  by  degrees  to  send  forth 
a  thick,  unctuous  vapor,  which  at  length  leaped  to  light, 
and,  blazing  up  the  aperture,  gave  a  degree  of  liveliness  to  the 
gloomy  scene.  The  blazonry  of  the  huge  escutcheon  met, 
and  returned  the  rays  with  as  brilliant  a  reflection  as  that 
lugubrious  object  was  capable  of,  and  the  whole  apartment 
looked  with  a  fantastic  gaiety,  strangely  mingled  with  the 
gloomy  ideas  which  its  ornaments  were  calculated  to  im- 
press upon  the  imagination. 

"  You  are  astonished,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  perhaps, 
sir  knight,  you  have  never  before  seen  these  relics  of  the 
dead  applied  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  living,  in  some 
degree,  more  comfortable  than  their  condition  would  other- 
wise admit  of. " 

"  Comfortable  ! "  returned  the  knight  of  Valence,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  ;  "  I  should  be  sorry,  old  man,  to  know 
that  I  had  a  dog  that  was  as  indifferently  quartered  as  thou 
art,  whose  gray  hairs  have  certainly  seen  better  days." 

u  It  may  be/'  answered  the  sexton,  "and  it  may  be 
otherwise  ;  but  it  was  not,  I  presume,  concerning  my  own 
history  that  your  worship  seemed  disj)osed  to  ask  me  some 
questions  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  inquire,  therefore,  to 
whom  they  have  relation  ?  " 

"  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  "and 
3rou  will  at  once  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  giving  a  short 
and  distinct  reply.  1  have  even  now  met  in  the  streets  of 
this  village  a  person  only  shown  to  me  by  a  single  flash  of 
light,  who  had  the  audacity  to  display  the  armorial  insignia 
and  utter  the  war-cry  of  the  Douglasses  ;  nay,  if  I  could 
trust  a  transient  glance,  this  daring  cavalier  had  the  features 
and  the  dark  complexion  proper  to  the  Douglas.  I  am 
referred  to  thee  as  to  one  who  possesses  means  of  explaining 
this  extraordinary  circumstance,  which,  as  an  English  knight, 
and  one  holding  a  charge  under  King  Edward,  I  am  par- 
ticularly called  upon  to  make  inquiry  into." 

"  Let  me  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  old  man.  "  The 
Douglasses  of  former  generations  are  my  near  neighbors, 
and,  according  to  my  superstitious  townsmen,  my  acquaint- 
ances and  visitors  ;  I  can  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to  be 
answerable  for  their  good  behavior,  and  to  become  bound 
that  none  of  the  old  barons,  to  whom  the  roots  of  that 
mighty  tree  may,  it  is  said,   be  traced,   will  again  disturb 
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with  their  war-cry  the  towns  or  villages  of  their  native 
country  :  not  one  will  parade  in  moonshine  the  black  armor 
which  has  long  rusted  upon  their  tombs. 

The  knights  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust ; 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.* 

Look  around,  sir  knight,  you  have  above  and  around  you 
the  men  of  whom  Ave  speak.  Beneath  us,  in  a  little  aisle, 
which  hath  not  been  opened  since  these  thin  gray  locks  were 
thick  and  brown,  there  lies  the  first  man  whom  I  can  name 
as  memorable  among  those  of  this  mighty  line.  It  is  he 
whom  the  Thane  of  Athol  pointed  out  to  the  King  of  Scotland 
as  Sholto  Dhuglass,  or  the  dark,  iron-colored  man,  Avhose 
exertions  had  gained  the  battle  for  his  native  prince  ;  and 
who,  according  to  this  legend,  bequeathed  his  name  to  our 
dale  and  town,  though  others  say  that  the  race  assumed  the 
name  of  Douglas  from  the  stream  so  called  in  unrecorded 
times,  before  they  had  their  fastness  on  its  banks.  Others, 
his  descendants,  called  Eachain,  or  Hector  the  first,  and 
Orodh,  or  Hugh,  William,  the  first  of  that  name,  and 
Gilmour,  the  theme  of  many  a  minstrel  song,  commemorating 
achievements  done  under  the  oriflamme  of  Charles  the 
Great  Emperor  of  France,  have  all  consigned  themselves  to 
their  last  sleep,  nor  has  their  memory  been  sufficiently 
preserved  from  the  waste  of  time.  Something  we  know 
concerning  their  great  deeds,  their  great  power,  and,  alas  ! 
their  great  crimes.  Something  we  also  know  of  a  Lord  of 
Douglas  who  sat  in  a  parliament  at  Forfar,  held  by  King 
Malcolm  the  First,  and  we  are  aware  that,  from  his  attach- 
ment to  hunting  the  wild  hart,  he  built  himself  a  tower  called 
Blackhouse,  in  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  which  perhaps  still 
exists." 

"  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  old  man/'  said  the  knight,  "  but 
I  have  no  time  at  present  to  bestow  upon  the  recitation  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  house  of  Douglass.  A  less  matter  would 
hold  a  well-breathed  minstrel  in  subject  for  recitation  for  a 
calendar  month,  Sundays  and  holydays  included." 

"  What  other  information  can  you  expect  from  me/'  said 
the  sexton,  "than  that  respecting  those  heroes,  some  of 
whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  consign  to  that  eternal  rest  which 
will  forever  divide  the  dead  from  the  duties  of  this  world  ? 
I  have  told  you  where  the  race  sleep  down  to  the  reign  of 

*  See  Fragment  by  Coleridge.    Note  10. 
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the  royal  Malcolm.  I  can  tell  you  also  of  another  vault,  in 
which  lie  Sir  John  of  Douglas  Burn,  with  his  son  Lord 
Archibald,  and  a  third  William,  known  by  an  indenture  with 
Lord  Abernethy.  Lastly,  I  can  tell  you  of  him  to  whom 
that  escutcheon,  with  its  appurtenances  of  splendor  and 
dignity,  justly  belong.  Do  you  envy  that  nobleman,  whom, 
if  death  were  in  the  sound,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  term  my 
honorable  patron  ?  and  have  you  any  design  of  dishonoring 
his  remains  ?  It  will  be  a  poor  victory  ;  nor  does  it  become 
a  knight  and  nobleman  to  come  in  person  to  enjoy  such  a 
triumph  over  the  dead,  against  whom,  when  he  lived,  there 
were  few  knights  dared  spur  their  horses.  He  fought  in 
defense  of  his  country,  but  lie  had  not  the  good  fortune  of 
most  of  his  ancestors,  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Captivity, 
sickness,  and  regret  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land 
brought  his  head  to  the  grave  in  his  prison-house,  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger." 

The  old  man's  voice  here  became  interrupted  by  emotion, 
and  the  English  knight  found  it  difficult  to  continue  his  ex- 
amination in  the  stern  fashion  which  his  duty  required. 

"  Old  man,"  he  said,  "1  do  not  require  from  thee  this  de- 
tail, which  must  be  useless  to  me,  as  well  as  painful  to  thy- 
self. Thou  dost  but  thy  duty  in  rendering  justice  to  thy 
ancient  lord  ;  but  thou  hast  not  yet  explained  to  me  why  I 
have  met  in  this  town,  this  very  night,  and  not  half  an  hour 
since,  a  person  in  the  arms,  and  bearing  the  complexion,  of 
one  of  the  Black  Douglasses,  who  cried  his  war-cry  as  if  in 
contempt  of  his  conquerors." 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  sexton,  "  it  is  not  my  business  to 
explain  such  a  fancy,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  the 
natural  fears  of  the  Southron  will  raise  the  specter  of  a 
Douglas  at  any  time,  when  he  is  within  sight  of  their  sepul- 
cher.  Methinks,  in  such  a  night  as  this,  the  fairest  cavalier 
would  wear  the  complexion  of  this  swarthy  race  ;  nor  can  I 
hold  it  wonderful  that  the  war-cry  which  was  once  in  the 
throats  of  so  many  thousands  in  this  country  should  issue 
upon  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  a  single  champion." 

"You  are  bold,  old  man,"  returned  the  English  knight  ; 
"  do  you  consider  that  your  life  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  my  duty  to  inflict  death  with  that 
degree  of  pain  at  which  humanity  shudders  ?" 

The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  in  the  light  of  the  blazing 
fire,  displaying  his  emaciated  features,  which  resembled 
t! K»se  ascribed  by  artists  to  St.  Anthony  of  the  desert,  and 
pointing  to  the  feeble  lamp,  which  he  plac  d  upon  the  coarse 
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table,  thus  addressed  his  interrogator,  with  an  appearance 
of  perfect  firmness,  and  something  even  resembling  dignity  : 

"Young  knight  of  England,  you  see  that  utensil  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  light  amidst  these 
fatal  vaults  ;  it  is  as  frail  as  anything  can  well  be,  whose 
flame  is  supplied  by  living  element,  contained  in  a  frame 
composed  of  iron.  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power  entirely  to 
end  its  service,  by  destroying  the  frame  or  extinguishing  the 
light.  Threaten  it  with  such  annihilation,  sir  knight,  and 
see  whether  your  menace  will  impress  any  sense  of  fear 
either  on  the  element  or  the  iron.  Know  that  you  have  no 
more  power  over  the  frail  mortal  whom  you  threaten  with 
similar  annihilation.  You  may  tear  from  my  body  the  skin 
in  which  it  is  now  swathed  ;  but  although  my  nerves  might 
glow  with  agony  during  the  inhuman  operation,  it  would 
produce  no  more  impression  on  me  than  flaying  on  the  stag 
which  an  arrow  has  previously  pierced  through  the  heart. 
My  age  sets  me  beyond  your  cruelty  :  if  you  think  other- 
wise, call  your  agents,  and  commence  your  operations  ; 
neither  threats  nor  inflictions  will  enable  you  to  extort  from 
me  anything  that  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  you  of  my  own 
accord." 

"You  trifle  with  me,  old  man,"  said  De  Valence  :  "you 
talk  as  if  you  possessed  some  secret  respecting  the  motions 
of  these  Douglasses,  who  are  to  you  as  gods,  yet  you  com- 
municate no  intelligence  to  me  whatever." 

"  You  may  soon  know/'  replied  the  old  man,  "  all  that  a 
poor  sexton  has  to  communicate  ;  and  it  will  not  increase 
your  knowledge  respecting  the  living,  though  it  may  throw 
some  light  upon  my  proper  domains,  which  are  those  of  the 
dead.  The  spirits  of  the  deceased  Douglasses  do  not  rest  in 
their  graves  during  the  dishonor  of  their  monuments  and  the 
downfall  of  their  house.  That,  upon  death,  the  greater  part 
of  any  line  are  consigned  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss  or 
of  never-ending  misery  religion  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe, 
and,  amidst  a  race  who  had  so  great  a  share  of  worldly 
triumph  and  prosperity,  we  must  suppose  there  have  existed 
many  who  have  been  justly  subjected  to  the  doom  of  an  in- 
termediate space  of  punishment.  You  have  destroyed  the 
temples  which  were  built  by  their  posterity  to  propitiate 
Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls  ;  you  have  silenced  the 
prayers  and  stopped  the  choirs  by  the  mediation  of  which  the 
piety  of  children  had  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
m  behalf  of  their  ancestors,  subjected  to  expiatory  fires. 
Can  you  wonder  that  the  tormented  spirits,  thus  deprived  of 
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the  relief  which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  should  not, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  rest  in  their  graves  ?  Can 
you  wonder  they  should  show  themselves  like  discontented 
loiterers  near  to  the  places  which,  but  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  prosecuted  your  remorseless  warfare,  might 
have  ere  now  afforded  them  rest  ?  Or  do  you  marvel  that 
these  fleshless  warriors  should  interrupt  your  marches,  and 
do  what  else  their  airy  nature  may  permit  to  disturb  your 
councils,  and  meet  as  far  as  they  may  the  hostilities  which 
you  make  it  your  boast  carry  on,  as  well  against  those  who 
are  deceased  as  against  any  who  may  yet  survive  your  cru- 
elty  ?  " 

"Old  man,"  replied  Aymer  de  Valence,  "you  cannot  ex- 
pect that  I  am  to  take  for  answer  a  story  like  this,  being  a 
fiction  too  gross  to  charm  to  sleep  a  schoolboy  tormented 
with  the  toothache  ;  nevertheless,  I  thank  God  that  thy 
doom  does  not  remain  in  my  hands.  My  squire  and  two 
archers  shall  carry  thee  captive  to  the  worshipful  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  governor  of  the  castle  and  valley,  that  he  may 
deal  with  thee  as  seems  meet ;  nor  is  he  a  person  to  believe 
in  your  apparitions  and  ghosts  from  purgatory.  What  ho  ! 
Fabian  !  Come  hither,  and  bring  with  thee  two  archers  of 
the  guard." 

Fabian  accordingly,  who  had  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ruined  building,  now  found  his  way,  by  the  light  of  the  old 
sexton's  lamp,  and  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  into  the 
singular  apartment  of  the  old  man,  the  strange  decorations 
of  which  struck  the  youth  with  great  surprise  and  some 
horror. 

"  Take  the  two  archers  with  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  knight 
of  Valence,  "and,  with  their  assistance,  convey  this  old 
man,  on  horseback  or  in  a  litter,  to  the  presence  of  the  wor- 
shipful Sir  John  de  Walton.  Tell  him  what  we  have  seen, 
which  thou  didst  witness  as  well  as  I ;  and  tell  him  that  this 
old  sexton,  whom  I  send  to  be  examined  by  his  superior 
wisdom,  seems  to  know  more  than  he  is  willing  to  disclose 
respecting  our  ghostly  cavalier,  though  he  will  give  us  no  ac- 
count of  him,  except  intimating  that  he  is  a  spirit  of  the  old 
Douglasses  from  purgatory,  to  which  Sir  John  de  Walton 
will  give  what  faith  he  pleases.  You  may  say  that,  for  my 
part,  my  belief  is,  either  that  the  sexton  is  crazed  by  age, 
want,  and  enthusiasm,  or  that  he  is  connected  with  some 
plot  which  the  country  people  are  hatching.  You  may  also 
say,  that  I  shall  not  use  much  ceremony  with  the  youth  un- 
der the  care  of  the  abbott  of  St.  Bride ;  there  is  something 
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suspicions  in  all  the  occurrences  that  are  now  passing  around 


us." 


Fabian  promised  obedience  ;  and  the  knight,  pulling  him 
aside,  gave  him  an  additional  caution  to  behave  with  atten- 
tion in  this  business,  seeing  he  must  recollect  that  neither 
the  judgment  of  himself  nor  that  of  his  master  was  ap- 
parently held  in  very  much  esteem  by  the  governor,  and  that 
it  would  ill  become  them  to  make  any  mistake  in  a  matter 
where  the  safety  of  the  castle  was  perhaps  concerned. 

"Fear  me  not,  worshipful  sir,"  replied  the  youth  ;  "  lam 
returning  to  pure  air  in  the  first  place,  and  a  good  fire  in  the 
second,  both  acceptable  exchanges  for  this  dungeon  of  suffo- 
cating vapors  and  execrable  smells.  You  may  trust  to  my 
making  no  delay  :  a  very  short  time  will  carry  me  back  to 
Castle  Douglas,  even  moving  with  suitable  attention  to  this 
old  man's  bones." 

"  Use  him  humanely,"  answered  the  knight.  "  And  thou, 
old  man,  if  thou  art  insensible  to  threats  of  personal  danger 
in  this  matter,  remember  that,  if  thou  art  found  paltering 
with  us,  thy  punishment  will  perhaps  be  more  severe  than 
any  we  can  inflict  upon  thy  person." 

'*  Can  you  administer  the  torture  to  the  soul  ?"  said  the 
sexton. 

"As  to  thee,"  answered  the  knight,  "  we  have  that  power  : 
we  will  dissolve  every  monastery  or  religious  establishment 
held  for  the  souls  of  these  Douglasses,  and  will  only  allow 
the  religions  people  to  hold  their  residence  there  upon  con- 
dition of  their  praying  for  the  soul  of  King  Edward  the 
First  of  glorious  memory,  the  malleus  Scotorum  ;  and  if  the 
Douglasses  are  deprived  of  the  ghostly  benefit  of  the  prayers 
and  services  of  such  shrines,  they  may  term  thy  obstinacy 
the  cause." 

■*  Such  a  species  of  vengeance,"  answered  the  old  man,  in 
the  same  bold  unsubdued  tone  which  he  had  hitherto  used, 
"  were  more  worthy  of  the  infernal  fiends  than  of  Christian 


men." 


The  squire  raised  his  hand.  The  knight  interposed. 
" Forbear  him,"  he  said,  "Fabian,  he  is  very  old,  and  per 
haps  insane.  And  you,  sexton,  remember  that  the  ven- 
geance threatened  is  lawfully  directed  towards  a  family  which 
have  been  the  obstinate  supporters  of  the  excommunicated 
rebel  who  murdered  the  Red  Comyn  at  the  High  Church 
in  Dumfries." 

So  saying,  Aymer  strode  out  of  the  ruins,  picking  his  way 
with  some  difficulty  ;  took  his  horse,  which  he  found  at  the 
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entrance ;  repeated  a  caution  to  Fabian  to  conduct  himself 
with  prudence;  and,  passing  on  to  the  southwestern  gate, 
gave  the  strongest  injunctions  concerning  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  both  by  patrols  and  by  sentinels, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  it  must  have  been  neglected 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  evening.  The  men  mur- 
mured an  apology,  the  confusion  of  which  seemed  to  express 
that  there  had  existed  some  occasion  for  the  reprimand. 

Sir  Aymer  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Hazelside,  his 
train  diminished  by  the  absence  of  Fabian  and  his  assistants. 
After  a  hasty  but  not  a  short  journey,  the  knight  alighted 
at  Thomas  Dickson's,  where  he  found  the  detachment  from 
Ayr  had  arrived  before  him,  and  were  snugly  housed  for  the 
night.  He  sent  one  of  the  archers  to  announce  his  approach 
to  the  abbot  of  St.  Bride  and  his  young  guest,  intimating  at 
the  same  time  that  the  archer  must  keep  sight  of  the  latter 
until  he  himself  arrived  at  the  chapel,  which  would  be 
instantly. 


CHAPTER  X 

When  the  nightengale  singes  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef ,  and  gras,  and  bios  me  springeth  in  April  I  wene, 
And  love  is  to  niyne  herte  gone  with  one  speare  so  kene, 
Night  and  day  my  blood  hyt  drynkes,  mine  herte  deth  me  tene. 

MSS.  Hail.    Quoted  by  Warton. 

Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  no  sooner  followed  his  archer 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Bride  than  he  summoned  the  abbot  to 
his  presence,  who  came  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  loves  his 
ease,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  from  the  couch  where  he 
has  consigned  himself  to  a  comfortable  repose,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  one  whom  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to  disobey,  and 
to  whom  he  would  not  disguise  his  sense  of  peevishness,  if 
he  durst. 

"It  is  a  late  ride/'  he  said,  "which  has  brought  your 
worthy  honor  hither  from  the  castle.  May  I  be  informed  of 
the  cause,  after  the  arrangement  so  recently  gone  into  with 
the  governor  ?  n 

"It  is  my  hope/'  replied  the  knight,  "that  you,  father 
abbot,  are  not  already  conscious  of  it ;  suspicions  are  afloat, 
and  I  myself  have  this  night  seen  something  to  confirm  them, 
that  some  of  the  obstinate  rebels  of  this  country  are  again 
setting  afoot  dangerous  practises,  to  the  peril  of  the  garri- 
son ;  and  I  come,  father,  to  see  whether,  in  requital  of  many 
favors  received  from  the  English  monarch,  you  will  not  merit 
his  bounty  and  protection  by  contributing  to  the  discovery 
of  the  designs  of  his  enemies." 

"Assuredly  so/'  answered  Father  Jerome,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "  Most  unquestionably  my  information  should  stand 
at  your  command  ;  that  is,  if  I  knew  anything  the  commu- 
nication of  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  you." 

"Father  abbot/'  replied  the  English  knight,  "although 
it  is  rash  to  make  myself  responsible  for  a  North  Country 
man  in  these  times,  yet  I  own  I  do  consider  you  as  one  who 
has  ever  been  faithfully  subject  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
I  willingly  hope  that  you  will  still  continue  so." 

"  And  a  fine  encouragement  I  have  ! "  said  the  abbot ;  to 
be  called  out  of  my  bed  at  midnight,  in  this  raw  weather,  to 
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undergo  the  examination  of  a  knight  who  is  the  youngest, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  honorable  rank,  and  who  will  not  tell 
me  the  subject  of  the  interrogatories,  but  detains  me  on  this 
cold  pavement  till,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Celsus,  the 
podagra  which  lurks  in  my  feet  may  be  driven  into  my 
stomach,  and  then  good-night  to  abbacy  and  examinations 
from  henceforward." 

"Good  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "the  spirit  of  the 
times  must  teach  thee  patience  ;  recollect  that  I  can  feel 
no  pleasure  in  this  duty,  and  that,  if  an  insurrection  should 
take  place,  the  rebels,  who  are  sufficiently  displeased  with 
thee  for  acknowledging  the  English  monarch,  would  hang 
thee  from  thine  own  steeple  to  feed  the  crows  ;  or  that,  if 
thou  hast  secured  thy  peace  by  some  private  compact  with 
the  insurgents,  the  English  governor,  who  will  sooner  or 
later  gain  the  advantage,  will  not  fail  to  treat  thee  as  a  rebel 
to  his  sovereign." 

"It  may  appear  to  you,  my  noble  son,"  answered  the 
abbot,  obviously  discomposed,  "  that  I  am  hung  up,  in  this 
case,  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  you  have  stated  ; 
nevertheless,  I  protest  to  you  that,  if  any  one  accuses  me  of 
conspiring  with  the  rebels  against  the  King  of  England,  I 
am  ready,  provided  you  give  me  time  to  swallow  a  potion  rec- 
ommended by  Celsus  in  my  perilous  case,  to  answer  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  every  question  which  thou  canst 
put  to  me  upon  that  subject."  So  saying,  he  called  upon  a 
monk  who  had  attended  at  his  levee,  and,  giving  him  a 
large  key,  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  cup  which 
the  monk  brought  was  of  such  capacity  as  proved  Celsus's 
draught  required  to  be  administered  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  a  strong  smell  which  it  spread  through  the  apartment 
accredited  the  knight's  suspicion  that  the  medicine  chiefly 
consisted  of  what  were  then  termed  distilled  waters — a  prep- 
aration known  in  the  monasteries  for  some  time  before  that 
comfortable  secret  had  reached  the  laity  in  general.  The 
abbot,  neither  overawed  by  the  strength  nor  by  the  quantity 
of  the  potion,  took  it  off  with  what  he  himself  would  have 
called  a  feeling  of  solace  and  pleasance,  and  his  voice  became 
much  more  composed ;  he  signified  himself  as  comforted  ex- 
traordinarily by  the  medicine,  and  willing  to  proceed  to 
answer  any  questions  which  could  be  put  to  him  by  his 
gallant  young  friend. 

"x\t  present,"  said  the  knight,  "you  are  aware,  father, 
that  strangers  traveling  through  this  country  must  be  the 
first  objects  of  our  suspicions  and  inquiries.     What  is,  for 
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example,  your  own  opinion  of  the  youth  termed  Augustine, 
the  son,  or  calling  himself  so,  of  a  person  called  Bertram  the 
minstrel,  who  has  resided  for  some  days  in  your  convent  ?" 

The  abbot  heard  the  question  with  eyes  expressive  of  sur- 
prise at  the  quarter  from  which  it  came. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "I  think  of  him  as  a  youth  who, 
from  anything  I  have  seen,  is  of  that  excellent  disposition, 
both  with  respect  to  loyalty  and  religion,  which  I  should  have 
expected,  were  I  to  judge  from  the  estimable  person  who 
committed  him  to  my  care." 

With  this  the  abbot  bowed  to  the  knight,  as  if  he  had  con- 
ceived that  this  repartee  gave  him  a  silencing  advantage  in 
any  question  which  could  follow  upon  that  subject,  and  he 
was  probably  therefore  surprised  when  Sir  Aymer  replied  as 
follows  : — 

f<  It  is  very  true,  father  abbot,  that  I  myself  did  recom- 
mend this  stripling  to  you  as  a  youth  of  a  harmless  dispo- 
sition, and  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
exercise  the  strict  vigilance  extended  to  others  in  similar 
circumstances  ;  but  the  evidence  which  seemed  to  me  to 
vouch  for  this  young  man's  innocence  has  not  appeared 
so  satisfactory  to  my  superior  and  commander,  and  it  is  by 
his  orders  that  I  now  make  farther  inquiries  of  you.  You 
must  think  they  are  of  consequence,  since  we  again  trouble 
you,  and  at  so  unwonted  an  hour." 

"  I  can  only  protest  by  my  order  and  by  the  veil  of  St. 
Bride,"  replied  the  abbot,  the  spirit  of  Celsus  appearing  to 
fail  his  pupil,  "that  whatever  evil  may  be  in  this  matter  is 
totally  unknown  to  me,  nor  could  it  be  extorted  from  me  by 
racks  or  implements  of  torture.  Whatever  signs  of  disloyalty 
may  have  been  evinced  by  this  young  man,  I  have  witnessed 
none  of  them,  although  I  have  been  strictly  attentive  to  his 
behavior." 

"In  what  respect  ?"  said  the  knight,  "and  what  is  the 
result  of  your  observation  ?  " 

"  My  answer,"  said  the  abbot  of  St.  Bride,  "  shall  be  sin- 
cere and  downright.  The  youth  condescended  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  gold  crowns,  not  by  any  means 
to  repay  the  hospitality  of  the  church  of  *St.  Bride,  but. 
merely " 

"Nay,  father,"  interrupted  the  knight,  "you  may  cut 
that  short,  since  the  governor  and  I  well  understand  the 
terms  upon  which  the  monks  of  St.  Bride  exercise  their  hos- 
pitality. In  what  manner,  is  it  more  necessary  to  ask,  was- 
it  i*eceived  by  this  boy  ?" 
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"  With  the  utmost  gentleness  and  moderation,  noble  sir," 
answered  the  abbot.  "Indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  at  first 
that  he  might  be  a  troublesome  guest,  since  the  amount  of 
his  benevolence  to  the  convent  was  such  as  to  encourage, 
and  in  some  degree  to  authorize,  his  demanding  accommo- 
dation of  a  kind  superior  to  what  we  had  to  bestow." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "you  would  have  had 
the  discomfort  of  returning  some  part  of  the  money  you  had 
received  ?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  abbot,  **  would  have  been  a  mode  of 
settlement  contrary  to  our  vows.  What  is  paid  to  the  treas- 
ury of  St.  Bridget  cannot,  agreeably  to  our  rule,  be  on  any 
account  restored.  But,  noble  knight,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  this  :  a  crust  of  white  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk 
were  diet  sufficient  to  nourish  this  poor  youth  for  a  day,  and 
it  was  my  own  anxiety  for  his  health  that  dictated  the 
furnishing  of  his  cell  with  a  softer  bed  and  coverlet  than  are 
quite  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  order." 

"  Now  hearken  to  what  I  gay,  sir  abbot,  and  answer  me 
truly,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence.  "What  communication 
has  this  youth  held  with  the  inmates  of  your  convent,  or 
with  those  beyond  your  house  ?  Search  your  memory  con- 
cerning this,  and  let  me  have  a  distinct,  answer,  for  your 
guest's  safety  and  your  own  depend  upon  it." 

"As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  the  abbot,  " I  have  ob- 
served nothing  which  could  give  ground  for  your  worship's 
suspicions.  The  boy  Augustine,  unlike  those  whom  I  have 
observed  who  have  been  educated  in  the  world,  showed  a 
marked  preference  to  the  company  of  such  sisters  as  the 
house  of  St.  Bride  contains,  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
monks,  my  brethren,  although  there  are  among  them  pleas- 
ant and  conversible  men." 

"  Scandal,"  said  the  young  knight,  (<  might  find  a  reason 
for  that  preference." 

"  Not  in  the  case  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Bridget,"  said  the 
abbot,  "most  of  whom  have  been  either  sorely  misused  by 
time,  or  their  comeliness  destroyed  by  some  mishap  pre- 
viously to  their  being  received  into  the  seclusion  of  the 
house." 

This  observation  the  good  father  made  with  some  internal 
movement  of  mirth,  which  was  apparently  excited  at  the 
idea  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Bridget  becoming  attractive 
to  any  one  by  dint  of  their  personal  beauty,  in  which,  as  it 
happened,  they  were  all  notably,  and  almost  ludicrously, 
deficient.     The  English  knight,  to  whom    the  sisterhood 
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were  well  known,  felt  also  inclined  to  smile  at  this  conver- 
sation. 

(f  I  acquit,"  he  said,  "  the  pious  sisterhood  of  charming, 
otherwise  than  by  their  kind  wishes  and  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  suffering  stranger." 

"  Sister  Beatrice,"  continued  the  father,  resuming  his 
gravity,  "  is  indeed  blessed  with  a  winning  gift  of  making 
comfits  and  syllbaubs  ;  but,  on  minute  inquiry,  I  do  not  find 
that  the  youth  has  tasted  any  of  them.  Neither  is  sister 
Ursula  so  hard-favored  by  nature  as  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident  ;  but  your  honor  knows  that,  when  a  woman  is 
ugly,  the  men  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  cause  of 
her  hard  favor.  I  will  go,  with  your  leave,  and  see  in  what 
state  the  youth  now  is,  and  summon  him  before  you." 

"  I  request  you  to  do  so,  father,  for  the  affair  is  instant  ; 
and  I  earnestly  advise  you  to  watch,  in  the  closest  manner, 
this  Augustine's  behavior  :  you  cannot  be  too  particular. 
I  will  wait  your  return,  and  either  carry  the  boy  to  the  cas- 
tle, or  leave  him  here,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  re- 
quire." 

The  abbot  bowed,  promised  his  utmost  exertions,  and 
hobbled  out  of  the  room  to  wait  on  the  youth  Augustine  in 
his  cell,  anxious  to  favor,  if  possible,  the  wishes  of  De  Val- 
ence, whom  he  looked  upon  as  rendered  by  circumstances 
his  military  patron. 

He  remained  long  absent,  and  Sir  Aymer  began  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  delay  was  suspicious,  when  the  abbot  re- 
turned with  perplexity  and  discomposure  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  your  worship  waiting," 
said  Jerome,  with  much  anxiety  ;  "  but  I  have  myself  been 
detained  and  vexed  by  unnecessary  formalities  and  scruples 
on  the  part  of  this  peevish  boy.  In  the  first  place,  hearing 
my  foot  approaching  his  bedroom,  my  youth,  instead  of  un- 
doing the  door,  which  would  have  been  but  proper  respect 
to  my  place,  on  the  contrary  draws  a  strong  bolt  on  the  in- 
side ;  and  this  fastening,  forsooth,  has  been  placed  on  his 
chamber  by  Ursula's  command,  that  his  slumbers  might  be 
suitably  respected.  I  intimated  to  him  as  I  best  could  that 
he  must  attend  you  without  delay,  and  prepare  to  accom- 
pany you  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas  ;  but  he  would  not  an- 
swer a  single  word,  save  recommending  to  me  patience,  to 
which  I  was  fain  to  have  recourse,  as  well  as  your  archer, 
whom  I  found  standing  sentinel  before  the  door  of  the  cell, 
and  contenting  himself  with  the  assurance  of  the  sisters  that 
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there  was  no  other  passage  by  which  Augustine  could  make 
his  escape.  At  length  the  door  opens,  and  my  young  mas- 
ter presents  himself  fully  arrayed  for  his  journey.  The 
truth  is,  I  think  some  fresh  attack  of  his  malady  has  affected 
the  youth  :  he  may  perhaps  be  disturbed  with  some  touch  of 
hypochondria  or  black  choler — a  species  of  dotage  of  the 
mind  which  is  sometimes  found  concomitant  with  and  symp- 
tomatic of  this  disorder  ;  but  he  is  at  present  composed,  and 
if  your  worship  chooses  to  see  him,  he  is  at  your  command." 

"  Call  him  hither,"  said  the  knight.  And  a  considerable 
space  of  time  again  elapsed  ere  the  eloquence  of  the  abbot, 
half  chiding  and  half  soothing,  prevailed  on  the  lady,  in  her 
adopted  character,  to  approach  the  parlor,  in  which  at  last 
she  made  her  appearance,  with  a  countenance  on  which  the 
marks  of  tears  might  still  be  discovered,  and  a  pettish  sul- 
lenness,  like  that  of  a  boy,  or,  with  reverence,  that  of  a  girl, 
who  is  determined  upon  taking  her  own  way  in  any  matter, 
and  equally  resolved  to  give  no  reason  for  her  doing  so.  Her 
hurried  levee  had  not  prevented  her  attending  closely  to  all 
the  mufflings  and  disguisings  by  which  her  pilgrim's  dress 
was  arranged,  so  as  to  alter  her  appearance,  and  effectually 
disguise  her  sex.  But  as  civility  prevented  her  wearing  her 
large  slouched  hat,  she  necessarily  exposed  her  countenance 
more  than  in  the  open  air ;  and  though  the  knight  beheld  a 
most  lovely  set  of  features,  yet  they  were  not  such  as  were 
inconsistent  with  the  character  she  had  adopted,  and  which 
she  had  resolved  upon  maintaining  to  the  last.  She  had,  ac- 
cordingly, mustered  up  a  degree  of  courage  which  was  not 
natural  to  her,  and  which  she  perhaps  supported  by  hopes 
which  her  situation  hardly  admitted.  So  soon  as  she  found 
herself  in  the  same  apartment  with  De  Valence,  she  assumed 
a  style  of  manners  bolder  and  more  determined  than  she  had 
hitherto  displayed. 

"  Your  worship,"  she  said,  addressing  him  even  before  he 
spoke,  "  is  a  knight  of  England,  and  possessed,  doubtless,  of 
the  virtues  which  become  that  noble  station.  I  am  an  un- 
fortunate lad,  obliged,  by  reasons  which  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  secret,  to  travel  in  a  dangerous  country, 
where  I  am  suspected,  without  any  just  cause,  of  becoming 
accessary  to  plots  and  conspiracies  which  are  contrary  to  my 
own  interest,  and  which  my  very  soul  abhors,  and  which  I 
might  safely  abjure,  by  imprecating  upon  myself  all  the 
curses  of  our  religion  and  renouncing  all  its  promises,  if  I 
were  accessary  to  such  designs  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 
Nevertheless,  you,  who  will  not  believe  my  solemn  protesta- 
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tions,  are  about  to  proceed  against  me  as  a  guilty  person, 
and  in  so  doing  I  must  warn  yon,  sir  knight,  that  you  will 
commit  a  great  and  cruel  injustice." 

"  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  that,"  said  the  knight,  "  by  re- 
ferring the  duty  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor,  who 
will  decide  what  is  to  be  done  ;  in  this  case,  my  only  duty 
will  be  to  place  you  in  his  hands  at  Douglas  Castle." 

"Must  you  do  this  ?"  said  Augustine. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  knight,  *.'.  or  be  answerable  for 
neglecting  my  duty." 

"  But  if  I  become  bound  to  answer  your  loss  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  a  large  tract  of  land " 

"  No  treasure,  no  land,  supposing  such  at  your  disposal," 
answered  the  knight,  "  can  atone  for  disgrace  ;  and  besides, 
boy,  how  should  I  trust  to  your  warrant,  were  my  avarice 
such  as  would  induce  me  to  listen  to  such  proposals  ?  " 

"I  must  then  prepare  to  attend  you  instantly  to  the 
Castle  of  Douglas  and  the  presence  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ?" 
replied  Augustine. 

"  Young  man,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  there  is  no 
remedy,  since,  if  you  delay  me  longer,  I  must  carry  you 
thither  by  force." 

"  What  will  be  the  consequence  to  my  father  ?  "  said  the 
youth. 

"  That,"  replied  the  knight,  "  will  depend  exactly  on  the 
nature  of  your  confession  and  his  ;  something  you  both  have 
to  say,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  Sir  John  de 
Walton  conveyed  to  you  ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  were  better 
to  speak  it  out  at  once  than  to  risk  the  consequences  of  more 
delay.  I  can  admit  of  no  more  trifling  ;  and,  believe  me, 
that  your  fate  will  be  entirely  ruled  by  your  own  frankness 
and  candor." 

"  I  must  prepare,  then,  to  travel  at  your  command,"  said 
the  youth.  "  But  this  cruel  disease  still  hangs  around  me, 
and  Abbot  Jerome,  whose  leechcraft  is  famous,  will  himself 
assure  you  that  I  cannot  travel  without  danger  of  my  life  ; 
and  that,  while  I  was  residing  in  this  convent,  I  declined 
every  opportunity  of  exercise  which  was  offered  me  by  the 
kindness  of  the  garrison  at  Hazelside,  lest  I  might  by  mis- 
hap bring  the  contagion  among  your  men." 

"The  youth  says  right,"  said  the  abbot:  "the  archers 
and  men-at-arms  have  more  than  once  sent  to  invite  this  lad 
to  join  in  some  of  their  military  games,  or  to  amuse  them, 
perhaps,  with  some  of  his  minstrelsy  ;  but  he  has  uniformly 
declined  doing  so ;  and,  according  to  my  belief,  it  is  the 
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effects  of  this  disorder  which  have  prevented  his  accepting 
an  indulgence  so  natural  to  his  age,  and  in  so  dull  a  place  as 
the  convent  of  St.  Bride  must  needs  seem  to  a  youth  bred  up 
in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  then  hold,  reverend  father/'  said  Sir  Aymer, 
"  that  there  is  real  danger  in  carrying  this  youth  to  the  castle 
to-night,  as  I  proposed  ?  " 

"  I  conceive  such  danger,"  replied  the  abbot,  *  to  exist, 
not  only  as  it  may  occasion  the  relapse  of  the  poor  youth  him- 
self, but  as  particularly  likely,  no  preparations  having  been 
made,  to  introduce  the  infection  among  your  honorable  gar- 
rison ;  for  it  is  in  these  relapses,  more  than  in  the  first  vio- 
lence of  the  malady,  that  it  has  been  found  most  contagious." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  must  be  content,  my  friend, 
to  give  a  share  of  your  room  to  an  archer,  by  way  of  sen- 
tinel." 

"  I  cannot  object,"  said  Augustine,  "  provided  my  unfor- 
tunate vicinity  does  not  endanger  the  health  of  the  poor 
soldier." 

•  <  He  will  be  as  ready  to  do  his  duty,"  said  the  abbot,  "  with- 
out the  door  of  the  apartment  as  within  it ;  and  if  the  youth 
should  sleep  soundly,  which  the  presence  of  a  guard  in  his 
chamber  might  prevent,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  answer  your 
purpose  on  the  morrow." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  so  you  are  sure  that  you 
do  not  minister  any  facility  of  escape." 

"The  apartment,"  said  the  monk,  "hath  no  other  en- 
trance than  that  which  is  guarded  by  the  archer  ;  but  to 
content  you  I  shall  secure  the  door  in  your  presence." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence  ;  "  this  done, 
I  myself  will  lie  down  without  doffing  my  mail-shirt,  and 
snatch  a  sleep  till  the  ruddy  dawn  calls  me  again  to  duty, 
when  you,  Augustine,  will  hold  yourself  ready  to  attend  me 
to  our  Castle  of  Douglas." 

The  bells  of  the  convent  summoned  the  inhabitants  and 
inmates  of  St.  Bride  to  morning  prayers  at  the  first  peep  of 
day.  When  this  duty  was  over,  the  knight  demanded  his 
prisoner.  The  abbot"  marshaled  him  to  the  door  of  Augus- 
tine's chamber.  The  sentinel  who  was  stationed  there,  armed 
with  a  brown-bill,  or  species  of  partisan,  reported  that  he  had 
heard  no  motion  in  the  apartment  during  the  whole  night. 
The  abbot  tapped  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer.  He 
knocked  again  louder,  but  the  silence  was  unbroken  from 
within. 

"  What  means  this  ?  "  said  the  reverend  ruler  of  the  con- 
28 
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vent  of  St.  Bride ;  "  my  young  patient  has  certainly  fallen 
into  a  syncope  or  swoon  ! " 

"I  wish,  father  abbot,"  said  the  knight,  "that  he  may 
not  have  made  his  escape  instead — an  accident  which  both 
you  and  I  may  be  required  to  answer,  since,  according  to  our 
strict  duty,  we  ought  to  have  kept  sight  of  him,  and  detained 
him  in  close  custody  until  daybreak." 

"I  trust  your  worship,"  said  the  abbot,  "  only  anticipates 
a  misfortune  which  I  cannot  think  possible." 

"  We  shall  speedily  see,"  said  the  knight ;  and,  raising  his 
voice,  he  called  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  within,  "  Bring  crow- 
bars and  levers,  and  burst  me  that  door  into  splinters  with- 
out an  instant's  delay  ! " 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  stern  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  soon  brought  around  him  the  brethren  of  the  house, 
and  two  or  three  soldiers  of  his  own  party,  who  were  already 
busy  in  caparisoning  their  horses.  The  displeasure  of  the 
young  knight  was  manifested  by  his  flushed  features  and  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  again  repeated  his  commands  for 
breaking  open  the  door.  This  was  speedily  performed,  though 
it  required  the  application  of  considerable  strength,  and  as 
the  shattered  remains  fell  crashing  into  the  apartment,  De 
Valence  sprung,  and  the  abbot  hobbled,  into  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner,  which,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  worst  suspicions, 
they  found  empty. 
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Where  is  he  ?    Has  the  deep  earth  swallow'd  him  ? 

Or  hath  he  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 

That  shuns  the  approach  of  morn  and  the  young  sun  ? 

Or  hath  he  wrapped  him  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 

And  pass'd  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  sight 

With  things  of  the  night's  shadows  ? 

Anonymous. 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth,  whose  disguise  and  whose 
fate  have,  we  hope,  inclined  our  readers  to  take  some  interest 
in  him,  will  require  some  explanation  ere  we  proceed  with 
the  other  personages  of  the  story,  and  we  shall  set  about 
giving  it  accordingly. 

When  Augustine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for  the  second 
time  on  the  preceding  evening,  both  the  monk  and  the  young 
knight  of  Valence  had  seen  the  key  turned  upon  him,  and 
had  heard  him  secure  the  door  on  the  inside  with  the  bolt 
which  had  been  put  on  at  his  request  by  Sister  Ursula,  in 
whose  affections  the  youth  of  Augustine,  his  extreme  hand- 
someness, and,  above  all,  his  indisposition  of  body  and  his 
melancholy  of  mind,  had  gained  him  considerable  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered  his  apart- 
ment, he  was  greeted  in  a  whisper  by  the  sister,  who,  during 
the  interval  of  his  absence,  had  contrived  to  slip  into  the  cell, 
and  having  tappiced  herself  behind  the  little  bed,  came  out, 
with  great  appearance  of  joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the 
youth.  The  number  of  little  attentions,  the  disposal  of 
holly  boughs  and  such  other  evergreens  as  the  season  per- 
mitted, showed  the  anxiety  of  the  holy  sisters  to  decorate 
the  chamber  of  their  guest,  and  the  greetings  of  Sister  Ursula 
expressed  the  same  friendly  interest,  at  the  same  time  in- 
timating that  she  was  already  in  some  degree  in  possession 
of  the  stranger's  mystery. 

As  Augustine  and  the  holy  sister  were  busied  in  exchange 
of  confidence,  the  extraordinary  difference  between  their 
countenances  and  their  persons  must  have  struck  any  one 
who  might  have  been  accidentally  a  witness  of  their  inter- 
view. The  dark  pilgrim's  robe  of  the  disguised  female  was 
not  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  white  woolen  garment  worn 
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by  the  votaress  of  St.  Bride  than  the  visage  of  the  nun, 
seamed  with  many  a  ghastly  scar,  and  the  light  of  one  of  her 
eyes  extinguished  forever,  causing  it  to  roll  a  sightless 
luminary  in  her  head,  was  to  the  beautiful  countenance  of 
Augustine,  now  bent  with  a  confidential,  and  even  affec- 
tionate, look  upon  the  extraordinary  features  of  her  com- 
panion. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  supposed  Augustine,  "  the  princi- 
pal part  of  my  story  ;  can  you,  or  will  you,  lend  me  your 
assistance  ?  If  not,  my  dearest  sister,  you  must  consent 
to  witness  my  death,  rather  than  my  shame.  Yes,  Sister 
Ursula,  I  will  not  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn,  as 
the  thoughtless  maiden  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  young 
man  of  whose  attachment  she  was  not  so  well  assured  as  she 
ought  to  have  been.  I  will  not  be  dragged  before  De  Walton, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  compelled,  by  threats  of  torture,  to 
declare  myself  the  female  in  honor  of  whom  he  holds  the 
Dangerous  Castle.  No  doubt  he  might  be  glad  to  give  his 
hand  in  wedlock  to  a  damsel  whose  dowry  is^  so  ample ;  but 
who  can  tell  whether  he  will  regard  me  with  that  respect 
which  every  woman  would  wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that 
boldness  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  even  though  its  con- 
sequences have  been  in  his  own  favor  ?  " 

"Nay,  my  darling  daughter/'  answered  the  nun,  "com- 
fort yourself  ;  for  in  all  I  can  aid  ycu,  be  assured  I  will.  My 
means  are  somewhat  more  than  my  present  situation  may 
express,  and  be  assured  they  shall  be  tried  to  the  uttermost. 
Methinks  I  still  hear  that  lay  which  you  sung  to  the  other 
sisters  and  myself,  although  I  alone,  touched  by  feelings  kin- 
dred to  yours,  had  the  address  to  comprehend  that  it  told 
your  own  tale." 

"  I  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  speaking  beneath 
her  breath,  "how  I  had  the  boldness  to  sing  in  your  ears 
the  lay,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  history  of  my  disgrace." 

"Alas  !  that  you  will  say  so,"  returned  the  nun  ;  "  there 
was  not  a  word  but  what  resembled  those  tales  of  love  and 
of  high-spirited  daring  which  the  best  minstrels  love  to  cele- 
brate, and  the  noblest  knights  and  maidens  weep  at  once 
and  smile  to  hear.  The  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely,  a  great 
heiress,  according  to  the  world,  both  in  land  and  movable 
goods,  becomes  the  king's  ward  by  the  death  of  her  parents  ; 
and  thus  is  on  the  point  of  being  given  away  in  marriage  to 
a  minion  of  the  King  of  England,  whom  in  these  Scottish 
valleys  we  scruple  not  to  call  a  peremptory  tyrant." 

"I  must  not  say  so,  my  sister,"  said  the  pilgrim;  "and 
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yet,  true  it  is  that  the  cousin  of  the  obscure  parasite  Gaves- 
ton,  on  whom  the  King  wished  to  confer  my  poor  hand,  was 
neither  by  birth,  merit,  nor  circumstance  worthy  of  such  an 
alliance.  Meantime  I  heard  of  the  fame  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton  ;  and  I  heard  of  it  not  with  the  less  interest  that  his 
feats  of  chivalry  were  said  to  adorn  a  knight  who,  rich  in 
r\  cry  thing  else,  was  poor  in  worldly  goods  and  in  the  smiles 
of  fortune.  I  saw  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge that  a  thought,  which  had  already  intruded  itself  on 
my  imagination,  became  after  this  interview,  by  frequent 
recurrence,  more  familiar  and  more  welcome  to  me.  Me- 
thought  that  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  English  family,  if 
she  could  give  away  with  her  hand  such  wealth  as  the  world 
spoke  of,  would  more  justly  and  honorably  bestow  it  in 
remedying  the  errors  of  fortune  in  regard  to  a  gallant  knight 
like  De  Walton  than  in  patching  the  revenues  of  a  beggarly 
Frenchman,  whose  only  merit  was  in  being  the  kinsman  of 
a  man  who  was  very  generally  detested  by  the  whole  king- 
dom of  England,  excepting  the  infatuated  monarch  him- 
self." 

"  Nobly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nun  ;  u  what 
more  worthy  of  a  noble  heart,  possessing  riches,  beauty, 
birth,  and  rank,  than  to  confer  them  all  upon  indigent  and 
chivalrous  merit  ?" 

"  Such,  dearest  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied  Augus- 
tine ;  (i  but  I  have,  perhaps,  scarce  sufficiently  explained 
the  manner  in  which  I  meant  to  proceed.  By  the  advice  of 
a  minstrel  of  our  house,  the  same  who  is  now  prisoner  at 
Douglas,  I  caused  exhibit  a  large  feast  upon  Christmas  eve, 
;ind  sent  invitations  abroad  to  the  young  knights  of  noble 
name  who  were  known  to  spend  their  leisure  in  quest  of 
arms  and  adventures.  When  the  tables  were  drawn  and  the 
feast  concluded,  Bertram,  as  had  been  before  devised,  was 
called  upon  to  take  his  harp.  He  sung,  receiving  from  all 
who  were  present  the  attention  due  to  a  minstrel  of  so  much 
fame.  The  theme  which  he  chose  was  the  frequent  capture 
of  this  Douglas  Castle,  or,  as  the  poet  termed  it,  Castle 
Dangerous.  "  Where  arc  the  champions  of  the  renowned 
Edward  the  First,"  said  the  minstrel,  "when  the  realm  of 
England  cannot  furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  Sufficiently 
expert  in  the  wars,  to  defend  a  miserable  hamlet  of  the  North 
against  the  Scottish  rebels,  who  have  vowed  to  retake  it  over 
our  soldiers*  heads  ere  the  year  rolls  to  an  end  ?  Where  are 
the  noble  ladies  whose  smiles  used  to  give  countenance  to  the 
knights  of  St.  George's  cross  ?    Alas  !  the  spirit  of  love  and 
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of  chivalry  is  alike  dead  amongst  us  :  our  knights  are  limited 
to  petty  enterprises,  and  our  noblest  heiresses  are  given  as 
prizes  to  strangers,  as  if  their  own  country  had  no  one  to 
deserve  them."  Here  stopped  the  harp  ;  and  I  shame  to  say 
that  I  myself,  as  if  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  song  of  the 
minstrel,  arose,  and  taking  from  my  neck  the  chain  of  gold 
which  supported  a  crucifix  of  special  sanctity,  I  made  my 
vow,  always  under  the  King's  permission,  that  I  would  give 
my  hand,  and  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  to  the  good 
knight,  being  of  noble  birth  and  lineage,  who  should  keep 
the  Castle  of  Douglas  in  the  King  of  England's  name  for  a 
year  and  a  day.  I  sat  down,  my  dearest  sister,  deafened 
with  the  jubilee  in  which  my  guests  expressed  their  applause 
of  my  supposed  j)atriotism.  Yet  some  degree  of  pause  took 
place  amidst  the  young  knights,  who  might  reasonably  have 
been  supposed  ready  to  embrace  this  offer,  although  at  the 
risk  of  being  encumbered  with  Augusta  of  Berkely." 

"  Shame  on  the  man/'  said  Sister  Ursula,  "who  should 
think  so  !  Put  your  beauty  alone,  my  dearest,  into  con- 
sideration, and  a  true  knight  ought  to  have  embraced  the 
dangers  of  twenty  Castles  of  Douglas,  rather  than  let  such 
an  invaluable  opportunity  of  gaining  your  favor  be  lost." 

"  It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,"  said  the  pil- 
grim ;  "  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  King's  favor  might  be 
lost  by  those  who  seemed  too  anxious  to  thwart  his  royal 
purpose  upon  his  ward's  hand.  At  any  rate,  greatly  to  my 
joy,  the  only  person  who  availed  himself  of  the  offer  I  had 
made  was  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  and  as  his  acceptance  of  it 
was  guarded  by  a  clause,  saving  and  reserving  the  King's 
approbation,  I  hope  he  has  not  suffered  any  diminution  of 
Edward's  favor." 

"  Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young  lady," 
replied  the  nun,  "  that  there  is  no  fear  of  thy  generous  de- 
votion hurting  thy  lover  with  the  King  of  England.  Some- 
thing we  hear  concerning  worldly  passages,  even  in  this  re- 
mote nook  of  St.  Bride's  cloister,  and  the  report  goes  among 
the  English  soldiers  that  their  king  was  indeed  offended  at 
your  putting  your  will  in  opposition  to  his  own  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  preferred  lover,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  a 
man  of  such  extensive  fame,  and  your  offer  was  so  much  in 
the  character  of  better  but  not  forgotten  times,  that  even  a 
king  could  not  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  stubborn  war 
deprive  an  errant  cavalier  of  his  bride,  if  she  should  be  duly 
won  by  his  sword  and  lance." 

"  Ah  1  dearest  Sister  Ursula  !  "  sighed  the  disguised  pil- 
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grim,  "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  time  must  pass 
by  in  the  siege  by  defeating  which  that  suit  must  needs  be 
advanced  ?  While  I  sat  in  my  lonely  castle,  tidings  after 
tidings  came  to  astound  me  with  the  numerous,  or  rather  the 
constant,  dangers  with  which  my  lover  was  surrounded,  until 
at  length,  in  a  moment  I  think  of  madness,  I  resolved  to  set 
out  in  this  masculine  disguise  ;  and  having  myself  with  my 
own  eyes  seen  in  what  situation  I  had  placed  my  knight,  I 
determined  to  take  such  measures  in  respect  to  shortening 
the  term  of  his  trial,  or  otherwise,  as  a  sight  of  Douglas 
Castle,  and — why  should  I  deny  it  ? — of  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
might  suggest.  Perhaps  you,  my  dearest  sister,  may  not  so 
well  understand  my  being  tempted  into  flinching  from  the 
resolution  which  I  had  laid  down  for  my  own  honor  and  that 
of  my  lover  ;  but  consider  that  my  resolution  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  moment  of  excitation,  and  that  the  course  which 
I  adopted  was  the  conclusion  of  a  long,  wasting,  sickening 
state  of  uncertainty,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  weaken  the 
nerves  which  were  once  highly  strung  with  love  of  my 
country,  as  I  thought ;  but  in  reality,  alas  !  with  fond  and 
anxious  feelings  of  a  more  selfish  description." 

"Alas  !  "  said  Sister  Ursula,  evincing  the  strongest  symp- 
toms of  interest  and  compassion,  fC  am  I  the  person,  dearest 
child,  whom  you  suspect  of  insensibility  to  the  distresses 
which  are  the  fruit  of  true  love  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
air  which  is  breathed  within  these  walls  has  the  property, 
upon  the  female  heart,  of  such  marvelous  fountains  as  they 
say  change  into  stone  the  substances  which  are  immersed 
into  their  waters  ?  Hear  my  tale,  and  judge  if  it  can  be 
thus  with  one  who  possesses  my  causes  of  grief.  And  do  not 
fear  for  loss  of  time  :  we  must  let  our  neighbors  at  Hazelside 
be  settled  for  the  evening  ere  I  furnish  you  with  the  means 
of  escape  ;  and  you  must  have  a  trusty  guide,  for  whose 
fidelity  I  will  be  responsible,  to  direct  your  path  through 
these  woods,  and  protect  you  in  case  of  any  danger,  too 
likely  to  occur  in  these  troublesome  times.  It  will  thus  be 
nigh  an  hour  ere  you  depart ;  and  sure  I  am  that  in  no  manner 
can  you  spend  the  time  better  than  in  listening  to  distresses 
too  similar  to  your  own,  and  flowing  from  the  source  of  disap- 
pointed affection  which  you  must  needs  sympathize  with/' 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  prevent  her 
being  in  some  degree  affected  almost  ludicrously  with  the 
singular  contrast  between  the  hideous  countenance  of  this 
victim  of  the  tender  passion  and  the  cause  to  which  she  im- 
puted her  sorrows  ;  but  it  was  not  a  moment  for  giving  way 
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to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive  to  the  sister  of  St.  Bride,  whose 
good- will  she  had  so  many  reasons  to  conciliate.  She  readily, 
therefore,  succeeded  in  preparing  herself  to  listen  to  the 
votary  with  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  which  might  reward 
that  which  she  had  herself  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Sister 
Ursula  ;  while  the  unfortunate  recluse,  with  an  agitation 
which  made  her  ugliness  still  more  conspicuous,  narrated, 
nearly  in  a  whisper,  the  following  circumstances  : — 

"  My  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  was  called  Sis- 
ter Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a  votaress  within  these  walls.     My 
father  was  a  noble  Norman,  who,  like  many  of  his  country- 
men, sought  and  found  fortune  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Scotland.      He  was  endowed  with  the   sheriffdom   of  this 
county,  and  Maurice  de  Hattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was  numbered 
among  the  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of  Scotland.     AYhere- 
fore  should  I  deny  it,  that  the  daughter  of  this  baron,  then 
called   Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  was  also  distinguished  among 
the  great  and  fair  of  the  land  ?     It  can  be  no  censurable 
vanity  which  provokes  me  to  speak  the  truth,  and  unless  I 
tell  it  myself,  you  could  hardly  suspect  what  a  resemblance 
I  once  bore  even  to  the  lovely  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely. 
About  this  time  broke  out  those  unfortunate  feuds  of  Bruce 
and  Baliol  which  have  been  so  long  the  curse  of  this  country. 
My  father,  determined  in  his  choice  of  party  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  wealthy  kinsmen  at  the  court  of  Edward,  em- 
braced with  passion  the  faction  of  the  English  interests,  and 
became  one  of  the  keenest  partisans,  at  first  of  John  Baliol, 
and  afterwards  of  the  English  monarch.       None  among  the 
Anglicized  Scottish,  as  his  party  was  called,  were  so  zealous 
as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one  was  more  detested  by  his 
countrymen  who  followed  the  national  standard  of  St.  An- 
drew and  the  patriot  Wallace.     Among  those  soldiers  of  the 
soil,  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Biggar  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished by  his  noble  birth,  his  high  acquirements,  and  his 
fame  in  chivalry.     I  saw  him  ;  and  the  ghastly  specter  who 
now  addresses  "you   must  not  be  ashamed  to  say   that  she 
loved,  and  was  beloved  by,  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  in 
Scotland.       Our  attachment  was  discovered    to    my  father 
almost  ere  we  had  owned  it  to  each  other,  and  he  was  furious 
both  against  my  lover  and  myself  ;  he  placed  me  under  the 
charge  of  a  religious  woman  of  this  rule,  and  T  was  immured 
within  the  house  of  St.  Bride,  where  my  father  shamed  not 
to  announce  he  would  cause  me  to  take  the  veil  by  force, 
unless  I  agreed   to  wed  a  youth  bred  at  the  English  court, 
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his  nephew  ;  and,  as  Heaven  had  granted  him  no  son,  the 
heir,  as  he  had  resolved,  of  the  house  of  Hautlieu.  I  was 
not  long  in  making  my  election.  I  protested  that  death 
should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  any  other  husband  except- 
ing Malcolm  Fleming.  Neither  was  my  lover  less  faithful : 
he  found  means  to  communicate  to  me  a  particular  night  on 
which  he  proposed  to  attempt  to  storm  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Bride,  and  carry  me  from  hence  to  freedom  and  the  green- 
wood, of  which  Wallace  was  generally  called  the  king.  In 
an  evil  hour — an  hour,  I  think,  of  infatuation  and  witchery 
— I  suffered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the  secret  out  of  me, 
which  I  might  have  been  sensible  would  appear  more  horri- 
bly flagitious  to  her  than  to  any  other  woman  that  breathed  ; 
but  1  had  not  taken  the  vows,  and  I  thought  Wallace  and 
Fleming  had  the  same  charms  for  everybody  as  for  me,  and 
the  artful  woman  gave  me  reason  to  believe  that  her  loyalty 
to  Bruce  was  without  a  flaw  of  suspicion,  and  she  took  part 
in  a  plot  of  which  my  freedom  was  the  object.  The  abbess 
engaged  to  have  the  English  guards  removed  to  a  distance, 
and  in  appearance  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Accordingly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  window  of  my  cell, 
which  was  two  stories  from  the  ground,  was  opened  without 
noise  ;  and  never  were  my  eyes  more  gladdened  than,  as 
ready  disguised  and  arrayed  for  flight,  even  in  a  horseman's 
dress,  like  yourself,  fairest  Lady  Augusta,  I  saw  Malcolm 
Fleming  spring  into  the  apartment.  He  rushed  towards 
me ;  but  at  the  same  time  my  father  with  ten  of  his  strong- 
est men  filled  the  room,  and  cried  their  war-cry  of  '  Baliol.' 
Blows  were  instantly  dealt  on  every  side.  A  form  like  a 
giant,  however,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and 
distinguished  himself,  even  to  my  half-giddy  eye,  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  bore  down  and  dispersed  those  who  fought 
against  our  freedom.  My  father  alone  offered  an  opposition 
which  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  for  Wallace,  it  was 
said,  could  foil  any  two  martial  champions  that  ever  drew 
sword.  Brushing  from  him  the  armed  men,  as  a  lady  would 
drive  away  with  her  fan  a  swarm  of  troublesome  flies,  he  se- 
cured me  in  one  arm,  used  his  other  for  our  mutual  protec- 
tion, and  I  found  myself  in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety 
down  the  ladder  by  which  my  deliverers  had  ascended  from 
without  ;  but  an  evil  fate  awaited  this  attempt. 

"  My  father,  whom  the  Champion  of  Scotland  had  spared 
for  my  sake,  or  rather  for  Fleming's,  gained  by  his  victor's 
compassion  and  lenity  a  fearful  advantage,  and  made  a  re- 
morseless use  of  it.     Having  only  his   left  hand  to  oppose  (o 
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the  maniac  attempts  of  my  father,  even  the  strength  of  Wal- 
lace could  not  prevent  the  assailant,  with  all  the  energy  of 
desperation,  from  throwing  down  the  ladder,  on  which  his 
daughter  was  perched  like  a  dove  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle. 
The  Champion  saw  our  danger,  and,  exerting  all  his  inimit- 
able strength  and  agility,  cleared  himself  and  me  from  the  „ 
ladder,  and  leaped  free  of  the  moat  of  the  convent,  into 
which  we  must  otherwise  have  been  precipitated.  The 
Champion  of  Scotland  was  saved  in  the  desperate  attempt, 
but  I,  who  fell  among  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish — I,  the 
disobedient  daughter,  wellnigh  the  apostate  vestal — waked 
only  from  a  long  bed  of  sickness  to  find  myself  the  disfigured 
wretch  which  you  now  see  me.  I  then  learned  that  Malcolm 
had  escaped  from  the  fray,  and  shortly  after  I  heard,  with 
feelings  less  keen,  perhaps,  than  they  ought  to  have  been, 
that  my  father  was  slain  in  one  of  the  endless  battles  which 
took  place  between  the  contending  factions.  If  he  had  lived 
I  might  have  submitted  to  the  completion  of  my  fate  ;  but 
since  he  was  no  more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  preferable  lot 
to  be  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  a  Scottish  village  than  an 
abbess  in  this  miserable  house  of  St.  Bride ;  nor  was  even 
that  poor  object  of  ambition,  on  which  my  father  used  to 
expatiate  when  desirous  of  persuading  me  to  enter  the  mon- 
astic state,  by  milder  means  than  throwing  me  off  the  battle- 
ments, long  open  to  me.  The  old  abbess  died  of  a  cold  caught 
the  evening  of  the  fray  ;  and  the  place,  which  might  have 
been  kept  open  until  I  was  capable  of  filling  it,  was  disposed 
of  otherwise,  when  the  English  thought  fit  to  reform,  as  they 
termed  it,  the  discipline  of  the  house  ;  and,  instead  of  elect- 
ing a  new  abbess,  sent  hither  two  or  three  friendly  monks, 
who  have  now  the  absolute  government  of  the  community, 
and  wield  it  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English. 
But  I,  for  one,  who  have  had  the  honor  to  be  supported  by 
the  arms  of  the  Champion  of  my  country,  will  not  remain 
here  to  be  commanded  by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  I  will  go 
forth,  nor  do  I  fear^to  find  relations  and  friends  who  will  pro- 
vide a  more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret  de  Hautlieu 
than  the  convent  of  St.  Bride  ;  you,  too,  dearest  lady,  shall 
obtain  your  freedom,  and  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  infor- 
mation as  will  make  Sir  John  de  Walton  aware  of  the  devo- 
tion, Avith  which  his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you." 

"  It  is  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  said  the  Lady 
Augusta,  "  to  return  into  the  world  again,  and  you  are  about 
to  renounce  the  lover  in  a  union  with  whom  you  and  he 
once  saw  your  joint  happiness  ?  " 
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"  It  is  a  question,  my  dearest  child,"  said  Sister  Ursula, 
"which  I  dare  not  ask  myself , and  to  which  I  am  absolutely  un- 
certain what  answer  I  should  return.  I  have  not  taken  the  final 
and  irrevocable  vows  :  I  have  done  nothing  to  alter  my  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  Malcolm  Fleming.  lie  also,  by  the  vows 
plighted  in  the  chancery  of  Heaven,  is  my  affianced  bride- 
groom, nor  am  I  conscious  that  I  less  deserve  his  faith  in  any 
respect  now  than  at  the  moment  it  was  pledged  to  me  ;  but 
I  confess,  dearest  lady,  that  rumors  have  reached  me  which 
sting  me  to  the  quick  :  the  reports  of  my  wounds  and  scars 
are  said  to  have  estranged  the  knight  of  my  choice.  I  am 
now  indeed  poor,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "audi  am  no 
longer  possessed  of  those  personal  charms  which  they  say  at- 
tract the  love  and  fix  the  fidelity  of  the  other  sex.  I  teach, 
myself,  therefore,  to  think,  in  my  moments  of  settled  resolu- 
tion, that  all  betwixt  me  and  Malcolm  Fleming  is  at  an  end, 
saving  good  wishes  on  the  part  of  both  towards  the  other  ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  sensation  in  my  bosom  which  whispers,  in 
spite  of  my  reason,  that,  if  I  absolutely  believed  that  which 
I  now  say,  there  would  be  no  object  on  earth  worthy  my  liv- 
ing for  in  order  to  attain  it.  "This  insinuating  prepossession 
whispers  to  my  secret  soul,  and  in  very  opposition  to  my  rea- 
son and  understanding,  that  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  could 
pledge  his  all  upon  the  service  of  his  country,  is  incapable 
of  nourishing  the  versatile  affection  of  an  ordinary,  a  coarse, 
or  a  venial  character.  Methinks,  were  the  difference  upon 
his  part  instead  of  mine,  he  would  not  lose  his  interest  in  my 
eyes  because  he  was  seamed  with  honorable  scars,  obtained 
in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  choice,  but  that  such  wounds 
would,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  his  merit,  whatever  they  took 
away  from  his  personal  comeliness.  Ideas  rise  on  my  soul,  as 
if  Malcolm  and  Margaret  might  yet  be  to  each  other  all  that 
their  affections  once  anticipated  with  so  much  security,  and 
that  a  change  which  took  nothing  from  the  honor  and  virtue 
of  the  beloved  person  must  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the 
charms  of  the  union.  Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady  Augusta — 
look  me,  if  you  have  courage — full  in  the  face,  and  tell  me 
whether  I  do  not  rave  when  my  fancy  is  thus  converting 
mere  possibilities  into  that  which  is  natural  and  probable." 

The  Lady  of  Berkely,  conscious  of  the  necessity,  raised 
her  eyes  on  the  unfortunate  nun,  afraid  of  losing  her  own 
chance  of  deliverance  by  the  mode  in  which  she  should  con- 
duct herself  in  this  crisis,  yet  not  willing  at  the  same  time  to 
flatter  the  unfortunate  Ursula  with  suggesting  ideas  for 
which  her  own  sense  told  her  she  could  hardly  find  any 
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rational  grounds.  But  her  imagination,  stored  with  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  time,  brought  back  to  her  recollection  the 
Loathly  Lady  in  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,  and  she 
conducted  her  reply  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,  a  trying  question, 
which  it  would  be  unfriendly  to  answer  otherwise  than  sin- 
cerely, and  most  cruel  to  answer  with  too  much  rashness. 
It  is  true,  that  what  is  called  beauty  is  the  first  quality  on 
which  we  of  the  weaker  sex  learn  to  set  a  value  :  we  are 
flattered  by  the  imputation  of  personal  charms,  whether  we 
actually  possess  them  or  not ;  and  no  doubt  we  learn  to  place 
upon  them  a  great  deal  more  consequence  than  in  reality  is 
found  to  belong  to  them.  Women,  however,  even  such  as 
are  held  by  their  own  sex,  and  perhaps  in  secret  by  them- 
selves, as  devoid  of  all  pretensions  to  beauty,  have  been  known 
to  become,  from  their  understanding,  their  talents,  or  their 
accomplishments,  the  undoubted  objects  of  the  warmest 
attachment.  Wherefore,  then  should  you,  in  the  mere  rash- 
ness of  your  apprehension,  deem  it  impossible  that  your 
Malcolm  Fleming  should  be  made  of  that  porcelain  clay  of 
the  earth  which  despises  the  passing  captivations  of  outward 
form,  in  comparison  to  the  charms  of  true  affection  and  the 
excellence  of  talents  and  virtue  ?" 

The  nun  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her  bosom,  and 
answered  her  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"I  fear/'  she  said,  "  you  flatter  me  ;  and  yet,  in  a  crisis 
like  this,  it  does  one  good  to  be  flattered,  even  as  cordials, 
otherwise  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  are  wisely  given  to 
support  a  patient  through  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  and  enable 
him  to  endure  at  least  what  they  cannot  cure.  Answer  only 
one  question,  and  it  will  be  time  we  drop  this  conversation. 
Could  you,  sweet  lady — you  upon  whom  fortune  has  bestowed 
so  many  charms — could  any  argument  make  you  patient 
under  the  irretrievable  loss  of  your  personal  advantages,  with 
the  concomitant  loss,  as  in  my  case  is  most  probable,  of  that 
lover  for  whom  you  have  already  done  so  much  Y" 

The  English  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her  friend,  and 
could  not  help  shuddering  a  little  at  the  thought  of  her  own 
beautiful  countenance  being  exchanged  for  the  seamed  and 
scarred  features  of  the  Lady  of  Hautlieit,  irregularly  lighted 
by  the  beams  of  a  single  eye. 

"  Believe  me,"  she  said,  looking  solemnly  upwards,  "  that, 
even  in  the  case  which  you  suppose,  I  would  not  sorrow  so 
much  for  myself  as  I  would  for  the  poor-spirited  thoughts  of 
the  lover  who  could  leave  me  because  those  transitory  charms 
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— which  must  in  my  case  ere  long  take  their  departure — had 
fled  ere  yet  the  bridal  day.  It  is,  however,  concealed  by  the 
decrees  of  Providence  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent, 
other  persons,  with  whose  disposition  we  are  not  fully  ac- 
quainted, may  be  affected  by  such  changes.  I  can  only  as- 
sure you  that  my  hopes  go  with  yours,  and  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  which  shall  remain  in  your  path  in  future,  if  it  is 
in  my  power  to  remove  it.     Hark  !  " 

"  It  is  the  signal  of  our  freedom,"  replied  Ursula,  giving 
attention  to  something  resembling  the  whoop  of  the  night- 
owl.  "We  must  prepare  to  leave  the  convent  in  a  few 
minutes.     Have  you  anything  to  take  with  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  except  the 
few  valuables,  which  I  scarce  know  why  I  brought  with  me 
on  my  flight  hither.  This  scroll,  which  I  shall  leave  behind, 
gives  my  faithful  minstrel  permission  to  save  himself,  by 
confessing  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  who  the  person  really  is 
whom  he  has  had  within  his  reach." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  novice  of  St.  Bride,  "through 
what  extraordinary  labyrinths  this  Love,  this  will-of-the-wisp, 
guides  his  votaries.  Take  heed  as  you  descend ;  this  trap- 
door, carefully  concealed,  curiously  jointed  and  oiled,  leads 
to  a  secret  postern,  where  I  conceive  the  horses  already  wait, 
which  will  enable  us  speedily  to  bid  adieu  to  St.  Pride's — 
Heaven's  blessing  on  her  and  on  her  convent  !  We  can  have 
no  advantage  from  any  light  until  we  are  in  the  open  air." 

During  this  time,  Sister  Ursula,  to  give  her  for  the  last 
time  her  conventual  name,  exchanged  her  stole,  or  loose 
upper  garment,  for  the  more  succinct  cloak  and  hood  of  a 
horseman.  She  led  the  way  through  divers  passages,  studi- 
ously complicated,  until  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  with  throbbing 
heart,  stood  in  the  pale  and  doubtful  moonlight,  which  was 
shining  with  gray  uncertainty  upon  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
building.  The  imitation  of  an  owlet's  cry  directed  them  to 
a  neighboring  large  elm,  and  on  approaching  it  they  were 
aware  of  three  horses,  held  by  one  concerning  whom  they 
could  only  see  that  he  was  tall,  strong,  and  accoutered  in  the 
dress  of  a  man-at-arms. 

"The  sooner,"  he  said,  "we  are  gone  from  this  place, 
Lady  Margaret,  it  is  so  much  the  better.  You  have  only  to 
direct  the  course  which  we  shall  hold." 

Lady  Ma'rgareVs  answer  was  given  beneath  her  breath  ; 
and  replied  to  with  a  caution  from  the  guide  to  ride  slowly 
and  silently  l*<»r  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which  time 
inhabited  places  would  be  left  at  a  distance. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  young  knight  of  Valence 
and  the  reverend  Father  Jerome,  when,  upon  breaking  into 
the  cell,  they  discovered  the  youthful  pilgrim's  absence  ;and, 
from  the  garments  which  were  left,  saw  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  one-eyed  novice,  Sister  Ursula,  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  escape  from  custody.  A  thousand  thoughts 
thronged  upon  Sir  Aymer,  how  .shamefully  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  outwitted  by  the  artifices  of  a  boy  and  a  novice. 
His  reverend  companion  in  error  felt  no  less  contrition  for 
having  recommended  to  the  knight  a  mild  exercise  of  his 
authority.  Father  Jerome  had  obtained  his  preferment 
as  abbot  upon  the  faith  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
English  monarch,  with  the  affected  interest  in  which  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  his  proceedings  of  the  last  night.  A 
hurried  inquiry  took  place,  from  which  little  could  be 
learned,  save  that  the  young  pilgrim  had  most  certainly  gone 
off  with  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu — an  incident  at 
which  the  females  of  the  convent  expressed  surprise, 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  ;  while  that  of  the  males, 
whom  the  news  soon  reached,  was  qualified  with  a  degree  of 
wonder,  which  seemed  to  be  founded  upon  the  very  different 
personal  appearance  of  the  two  fugitives. 

"  Sacred  Virgin,"  said  a  nun,  "  who  could  have  conceived 
the  hopeful  votaress,  Sister  Ursula,  so  lately  drowned  in 
tears  for  her  father's  untimely  fate,  capable  of  eloping  with 
a  boy  scarce  fourteen  years  old  ?  " 

"And,  holy  St.  Bride!  "said  the  Abbot  Jerome,  "what 
could  have  made  so  handsome  a  young  man  lend  his  arm  to 
assist  such  a  nightmare  as  Sister  Ursula  in  the  commission 
of  so  great  an  enormity  ?  Certainly  he  can  neither  plead 
temptation  nor  seduction,  but  must  have  gone,  as  the  worldly 
phrase  is,  to  the  devil  with  a  dish-clout." 

"  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the  fugitives," 
said  De  Valence,  "unless  this  letter,  which  the  pilgrim  must 
have  left  behind  him,  shall  contain  some  explanations  re- 
specting our  mysterious  prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  contents  with  some  surprise,  he  read 
aloud — "The  undersigned,  late  residing  in  the  house  of  St. 
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Bride,  do  you,  Father  Jerome,  the  abbot  of  said  house,  to 
know  that,  finding  you  were  disposed  to  treat  me  as  a  prisoner 
and  a  spy,  in  the  sanctuary  to  which  you  had  received  me 
as  a  distressed  person,  I  have  resolved  to  use  my  natural 
liberty,  with  which  you  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  there- 
fore have  withdrawn  myself  from  your  abbacy.  Moreover, 
finding  that  the  novice  called  in  your  convent  Sister  Ursula 
— who  hath,  by  monastic  rule  and  discipline,  a  fair  title  to 
return  to  the  world  unless  she  is  pleased,  after  a  year's  novi- 
ciate, to  profess  herself  sister  of  your  order — is  determined 
to  use  such  privilege,  I  joyfully  take  the  opportunity  of  her 
company  in  this  her  lawful  resolution,  as  being  what  is  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  precepts  of  St.  Bride, 
which  gave  you  no  authority  to  detain  any  person  in  your 
convent  by  force,  who  hath  not  taken  upon  her  irrevocably 
the  vows  of  the  order. 

"  To  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
knights  of  England,  commanding  the  garrison  of  Douglas 
Dale,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  you  have  acted  and  are  acting 
against  me  under  a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  com- 
prehended in  a  secret  known  only  to  my  faithful  minstrel, 
Bertram  of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose  son  I  have  found  it 
convenient  to  pass  myself.  But,  as  I  cannot  at  this  time 
prevail  upon  myself  personally  to  discover  a  secret  which 
cannot  well  be  unfolded  without  feelings  of  shame,  I  not  only 
give  permission  to  the  said  Bertram  the  minstrel,  but  I  charge 
and  command  him,  that  he  tell  to  you  the  purpose  with 
which  I  came  originally  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  When 
this  is  discovered,  it  will  only  remain  to  express  my  feelings 
towards  the  two  knights,  in  return  for  the  pain  and  agony  of 
mind  which  their  violence  and  threats  of  further  severities 
have  occasioned  me. 

"  And  first,  respecting  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  I  freely  and 
willingly  forgive  him  for  having  been  involved  in  a  mistake 
to  which  I  myself  led  the  way,  and  I  shall  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to 
think  farther  of  his  part  in  these  few  days'  history,  saving 
as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule. 

"But  respecting  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  must  request  of 
him  to  consider  whether  his  conduct  towards  me,  standing 
as  we  at  present  do  towards  each  other,  is  such  as  he  himself 
ought  to  forget,  or  I  ought  to  forgive  ;  and  I  trust  he  will 
understand  me  when  I  tell  him  that  all  former  connections 
must  henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the  supposed 

"  Augustine," 
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"  This  is  madness,"  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had  read  the 
letter — u  very  midsummer  madness,  not  unfrequently  an 
accompaniment  of  this  pestilential  disease,  and  I  should  do 
well  in  requiring  of  those  soldiers  who  shall  first  apprehend 
this  youth  Augustine,  that  they  reduce  his  victuals  imme- 
diately to  water  and  bread,  taking  care  that  the  diet  do  not 
exceed  in  measure  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  nature  ;  nay, 
I  should  be  warranted  by  the  learned,  did  I  recommend  a 
sufficient  intermixture  of  flagellation  with  belts,  stirrup- 
leathers,  or  surcingles,  and  failing  those,  with  riding- whips, 
switches,  and  the  like."" 

"  Hush  !  my  reverend  father,"  said  De  Valence,  "  a  light 
begins  to  break  in  upon  me.  John  de  Walton,  if  my  suspi- 
cion be  true,  would  sooner  expose  his  own  flesh  to  be  hewn 
from  his  bones  than  have  this  Augustine's  finger  stung  by  a 
gnat.  Instead  of  treating  this  youth  as  a  madman,  I,  for 
my  own  part,  will  be  contented  to  avow  that  I  myself  have 
been  bewitched  and  fascinated  ;  and  by  my  honor,  if  I  send 
out  my  attendants  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,  it  shall  be  with 
the  strict  charge  that,  when  apprehended,  they  treat  them 
with  all  respect,  and  protect  them,  if  they  object  to  return 
to  this  house,  to  any  honorable  place  of  refuge  which  they 
may  desire." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  (i  looking  strangely  confused, 
1  i  I  shall  be  first  heard  in  behalf  of  the  church  concerning 
this  affair  of  an  abducted  nun  ?  You  see  yourself,  sir  knight, 
that  this  scapegrace  of  a  minstrel  avouches  neither  repen- 
tance nor  contrition  at  his  share  in  a  matter  so  flagitious." 

"  You  shall  be  secured  an  opportunity  of  being  fully 
heard,"  replied  the  knight,  "if  you  shall  find  at  last  that 
you  really  desire  one.  Meantime,  I  must  back,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  to  inform  Sir  John  de  Walton  of  the  turn  which 
affairs  have  taken.  Farewell,  reverend  father.  By  my 
honor,  we  may  wish  each  other  joy  that  we  have  escaped  from 
a  troublesome  charge,  which  brought  as  much  terror  with  it 
as  the  phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream,  and  is  yet  found  capable 
of  being  dispelled  by  a  cure  as  simple  as  that  of  awakening 
the  sleeper.  But,  by  St.  Bride  !  both  churchmen  and  lay- 
men are  bound  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  John 
de  Walton.  I  tell  thee,  father,  that  if  this  letter" — touch- 
ing the  missive  with  his  finger — ' '  is  to  be  construed  literally, 
as  far  as  respects  him,  he  is  the  man  most  to  be  pitied  be- 
twixt the  brink  of  Solway  and  the  place  where  we  now  stand. 
Suspend  thy  curiosity,  most  worthy  churchman,  lest  there 
should  be  more  in  this  matter  than  I  myself  see ;  so  that, 
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while  thinking  that  I  have  lighted  on  the  true  explanation, 
I  may  not  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  again  leading 
you  into  error.  Sound  to  horse  there  !  Ho  ! "  he  called  out 
from  the  window  of  the  apartment;  "and  let  the  party  I 
brought  hither  prepare  to  scour  the  woods  on  their  return/' 

"  fiy  my  faith  I"  said  Father  Jerome,  "I  am  right  glad 
that  this  young  nutcracker  is  going  to  leave  me  to  my  own 
meditation.  1  hate  when  a  young  person  pretends  u>  under- 
stand whatever  passes,  while  his  betters  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  is  all  a  mystery  to  them.  Such  an  assumption  is  like 
that  of  the  conceited  fool,  Sister  Ursula,  who  pretended  to 
read  with  a  single  eye  a  manuscript  which  I  myself  could  not 
find  intelligible  with  the  assistance  of  my  spectacles." 

This  might  not  have  quite  pleased  the  young  knight,  nor 
was  it  one  of  those  truths  which  the  abbot  would  have  chosen 
to  deliver  in  his  hearing.  But  the  knight  had  shaken  him 
by  the  hand,  said  adieu,  and  wTas  already  at  Hazelside,  issu- 
ing particular  orders  to  little  troops  of  the  archers  and  others, 
and  occasionally  chiding  Thomas  Dickson,  who,  with  a  degree 
of  curiosity  which  the  English  knight  was  not  very  willing 
to  excuse,  had  been  endeavoring  to  get  some  account  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  night. 

"  Peace,  fellow  ! "  he  said,  "  and  mind  thine  own  business, 
being  well  assured  that  the  hour  will  come  in  which  it  will 
require  all  the  attention  thou  canst  give,  leaving  others  to 
take  care  of  their  own  affairs." 

"  If  I  am  suspected  of  anything,"  answered  Dickson,  in  a 
tone  rather  dogged  and  surly  than  otherwise,  "methinks  it 
it  were  but  fair  to  let  me  know  what  accusation  is  brought 
against  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  chivalry  prescribes  that 
a  knight  should  not  attack  an  enemy  undefied." 

"  When  you  are  a  knight,"  answered  Sir  Aymer  de  Val- 
ence, "it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  reckon  with  you 
upon  the  points  of  form  due  to  you  by  the  laws  of  chivalry. 
Meanwhile,  you  had  best  let  me  know  what  share  you  have 
had  in  playing  off  the  martial  phantom  which  sounded 
the  rebellious  slogan  of  Douglas  in  the  town  of  thai:  name  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak/'  answered  the  good- 
man  of  Hazelside. 

"See  then,"  said  the  knight,  "that  you  do  not  engage 
yourself  in  the  affairs  of  other  people,  even  if  your  conscience 
warrants  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  your  own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  oif,  not  waiting  any  answer.  The  ideas 
which  filled  his  head  were  to  the  following  purpose  : — 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  mist  seems  no  sooner  to 
29 
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clear  away  than  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  another.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  disguised  damsel  is  no  other  than  the 
goddess  of  Walton's  private  idolatry,  who  has  cost  him  and 
me  so  much  trouble,  and  some  certain  degree  of  misunder- 
standing, during  these  last  weeks.  By  my  honor  !  this  fair 
lady  is  right  lavish  in  the  pardon  which  she  has  so  frankly 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  be  less  complais- 
ant to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  why  then And  what  then  ? 

It  surely  does  not  infer  that  she  would  receive  me  into  that 
place  in  her  affections  from  which  she  has  just  expelled  De 
Walton  ?  Nor,  if  she  did,  could  I  avail  myself  of  a  change 
in  favor  of  myself,  at  the  expense  of  my  friend  and  compan- 
ion-in-arms. It  were  a  folly  even  to  dream  of  a  thing  so  im- 
probable. But  with  respect  to  the  other  business,  it  is  worth 
serious  consideration.  Yon  sexton  seems  to  have  kept  com- 
pany with  dead  bodies  until  he  is  unfit  for  the  society  of  the 
living  ;  and  as  to  that  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  as  they  call  him, 
there  is  no  attempt  against  the  English  during  these  endless 
wars  in  which  that  man  has  not  been  concerned  ;  had  my  life 
depended  upon  it,  I  could  not  have  prevented  myself  from 
intimating  my  suspicions  of  him,  let  him  take  it  as  he  lists." 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  his  horse,  and  arriving  at 
Douglas  Castle  without  farther  adventure,  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  greater  cordiality  than  he  had  of  late  used,  whether 
he  could  be  admitted  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  having  some- 
thing of  consequence  to  report  to  him.  He  was  immediately 
ushered  into  an  apartment  in  which  the  governor  was  seated 
at  his  solitary  breakfast.  Considering  the  terms  upon  which 
they  had  lately  stood,  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale  was  some- 
what surprised  at  the  easy  familiarity  with  which  De  Valence 
now  approached  him. 

"  Some  uncommon  news,"  said  Sir  John,  rather  gravely, 
"  have  brought  me  the  honor  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's 
company." 

11  It*is,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  (<  what  seems  of  high  im- 
portance to  your  interest,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  therefore 
I  were  to  blame  if  I  lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it." 

"I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  intelligence,"  said  Sir 
John  de  Walton. 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  the  young  knight,  "am  loth  to  lose 
the  credit  of  having  penetrated  a  mystery  which  blinded  Sir 
John  de  Walton.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
thought  capable  of  jesting  with  you,  which  might  be  the  case 
were  I,  from  misapprehension,  to  give  a  false  key  to  this 
matter.     With  your  permission,  then,  we  will  proceed  thus  : 
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we  go  together  to  the  place  of  Bertram  the  minstrel's  con- 
finement. I  have  in  my  possession  a  scroll  from  the  .young 
person  who  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Abbot  Jerome ; 
it  is  written  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  and  gives  authority 
to  the  minstrel  to  declare  the  purpose  which  brought  them 
to  this  vale  of  Douglas/' 

"It  must  be  as  you  say,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "al- 
though I  can  scarce  see  occasion  for  adding  so  much  form  to 
a  mystery  which  can  be  expressed  in  such  small  compass." 

Accordingly  the  two  knights,  a  warder  leading  the  way, 
proceeded  to  the  dungeon  to  which  the  minstrel  had  been 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  doors  of  the  stronghold  being  undone  displayed  a  dun- 
geon such  as  in  those  days  held  victims  hopeless  of  escape, 
but  in  which  the  ingenious  knave  of  modern  times  would 
scarcely  have  deigned  to  remain  many  hours.  The  huge 
rings  by  which  the  fetters  were  soldered  together  and  at- 
tached to  the  human  body  were,  when  examined  minutely, 
found  to  be  clenched  together  by  riveting  so  very  thin  that, 
when  rubbed  with  corrosive  acid,  or  patiently  ground  with 
a  bit  of  sandstone,  the  hold  of  the  fetters  upon  each  other 
might  be  easily  forced  asunder,  and  the  purpose  of  them 
entirely  frustrated.  The  locks  also,  large,  and  apparently 
very  strong,  were  so  coarsely  made  that  an  artist  of  small 
ingenuity  could  easily  contrive  to  get  the  better  of  their 
fastenings  upon  the  same  principle.  The  daylight  found  its 
way  to  the  subterranean  dungeon  only  at  noon,  and  through 
a  passage  which  was  purposely  made  tortuous,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  it  presented  no  obstacle  to 
wind  or  rain.  The  doctrine  that  a  prisoner  was  to  be  es- 
teemed innocent  until  he  should  be  found  guilty  by  his  peers 
was  not  understood  in  those  days  of  brute  force,  and  he  was 
only  accommodated  with  a  lamp  or  other  alleviation  of  his 
misery  if  his  demeanor  was  quiet,  and  he  appeared  disposed 
to  give  his  jailer  no  trouble  by  attempting  to  make  his 
escape.  Such  a  cell  of  confinement  was  that  of  Bertram, 
whose  moderation  of  temper  and  patience  had  nevertheless 
procured  for  him  such  mitigations  of  his  fate  as  the  warder 
could  grant.  He  was  permitted  to  carry  into  his  cell  the  old 
book,  in  the  perusal  of  which  he  found  an  amusement  of  his 
solitude,  together  with  writing-materials,  and  such  other 
helps  towards  spending  his  time  as  were  consistent  with  his 
abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  the  degree  of  informa- 
tion with  which  his  minstrel  craft  had  possessed  him.  He 
raised  his  head  from  the  table  as  the  knights  entered,  while 
the  governor  observed  to  the  young  knight — 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the  secret  of 
this  prisoner,  I  leave  to  you,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  to  bring 
it  to  light  in  the  manner  which  you  shall  judge  most  expedi- 
ent,    tf  the  man  or  his  son  have  suffered  unnecessary  hard- 
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ship,  it  slmll  be  my  duty  to  make  amends — which,  I  suppose, 
can  be  no  very  important  matter." 

Bertram  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  the  gov- 
ernor, but  read  nothing  in  his  looks  which  indicated  his 
being  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  secret  of  his 
imprisonment.  Yet,  upon  turning  his  eye  towards  Sir 
Aymer,  his  countenance  evidently  lighted  up,  and  the  glance 
which  passed  between  them  was  one  of  intelligence. 

"  You  have  my  secret,  then,"  said  he,  ff  and  you  know 
who  it  is  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Augustine  ?" 

Sir  Aymer  exchanged  with  him  a  look  of  acquiescence  ; 
while,  the  eyes  of  the  governor  glancing  wildly  from  the 
prisoner  to  the  knight  of  Valence,  [he]  exclaimed — 

f*  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  you  are  belted  knight  and 
Christian  man,  as  you  have  honor  to  preserve  on  earth  and 
a  soul  to  rescue  after  death,  I  charge  you  to  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  this  mystery  !  It  may  be  that  you  conceive, 
with  truth,  that  you  have  subject  of  complaint  against  me. 
If  so,  I  will  satisfy  you  as  a  knight  may." 

The  minstrel  spoke  at  the  same  moment,  ft  I  charge  this 
knight,"  he  said,  "  by  his  vow  of  chivalry,  that  he  do  not 
divulge  any  secret  belonging  to  a  person  of  honor  and  of 
character,  unless  he  has  positive  assurance  that  it  is  done 
entirely  by  that  person's  own  consent." 

"  Let  this  note  remove  your  scruples,"  said  Sir  Aymer, 
putting  the  scroll  into  the  hands  of  the  minstrel  ;  "  and  for 
you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  far  from  retaining  the  least  feeling 
of  any  misunderstanding  which  may  have  existed  between 
js,  I  am  disposed  entirely  to  bury  it  in  forgetfulness,  as 
having  arisen  out  of  a  series  of  mistakes  which  no  mortal 
could  have  comprehended.  And  do  not  be  offended,  my 
dear  Sir  John,  when  I  protest  on  my  knightly  faith,  that  I 
pity  the  pain  which  1  think  this  scroll  is  likely  to  give  you, 
and  that,  if  my  utmost  efforts  can  be  of  the  least  service  to 
you  in  unraveling  this  tangled  skein,  I  will  contribute  thorn 
witli  as  much  earnefttneaa  as  ever  I  did  aught  in  my  life.  This 
faithful  minstrel  will  now  see  that  he  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  yielding  up  a  secret  which  I  doubt  not,  but  for  the  writing 
I  have  just  put  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  continued  to 
keep  with  unshaken  fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a  note,  in 
which  he  bad.  ore  he  loft  St.  Bride's  convent,  signified  his 
own  intcrp rotation  of  the  mystery;  and  the  Governor  had 
scarcely  read  the  name  it  contained,  before  the  same  name 
was  pronounced  aloud  by  Bertram,  who  at  the  same  moment 
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handed  to  the  governor  the  scroll  which  he  had  received  from 
the  knight  of  Valence. 

The  white  plume  which  floated  over  the  knight's  cap  of 
maintenance,  which  was  worn  as  a  head-piece  within  doors, 
was  not  more  pale  in  complexion  than  was  the  knight  him- 
self at  the  unexpected  and  surprising  information  that  the 
lady  who  was,  in  chivalrous  phrase,  empress  of  his  thoughts 
and  commander  of  his  actions,  and  to  whom,  even  in  less 
fantastic  times,  he  must  have  owed  the  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  generous  election  which  she  had  made  in  his  favor,  was  the 
same  person  whom  he  had  threatened  with  personal  violence, 
and  subjected  to  hardships  and  affronts  which  he  would 
not  willingly  have  bestowed  even  upon  the  meanest  of  her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  at  first  scarcely  to  com- 
prehend the  numerous  ill  consequences  which  might  prob- 
ably follow  this  unhappy  complication  of  mistakes.  He  took 
the  paper  from  the  minstrel's  hand,  and  while  his  eye,  as- 
sisted by  the  lamp,  wandered  over  the  characters  without 
apparently  their  conveying  any  distinct  impression  to  his 
understanding,  De  Valence  even  became  alarmed  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  his  faculties. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  "be  a  man,  and  sup- 
port with  manly  steadiness  these  unexpected  occurrences — 
I  would  fain  think  they  will  reach  to  nothing  else — which 
the  wit  of  man  could  not  have  prevented.  This  fair  lady,  I 
would  fain  hope,  cannot  be  much  hurt  or  deeply  offended 
by  a  train  of  circumstances  the  natural  consequence  of  your 
anxiety  to  discharge  perfectly  a  duty  upon  which  must  de- 
pend the  accomplishment  of  all  the  hopes  she  had  permitted 
you  to  entertain.  In  God's  name,  rouse  up,  sir  ;  let  it  not 
be  said  that  an  apprehended  frown  of  a  fair  lady  hath  damped 
to  such  a  degree  the  courage  of  the  boldest  knight  in  Eng- 
land :  be  what  men  have  called  you,  'Walton  the  Unwaver- 
ing.' In  Heaven's  name,  let  us  at  least  see  that  the  lady  is 
indeed  offended  before  we  conclude  that  she  is  irreconcil- 
ably so.  To  whose  fault  are  we  to  ascribe  the  source  of  all 
these  errors  ?  Surely,  with  all  due  respect,  to  the  caprice 
of  the  lady  herself,  which  has  engendered  such  a  nest  of 
mistakes.  Think  of  it  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier.  Suppose 
that  you  yourself,  or  I,  desirous  of  proving  the  fidelity  of 
our  sentinels,  or  for  any  other  reason,  good  or  bad,  attempted 
to  enter  this  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas  without  giv- 
ing the  password  to  the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to 
blame  those  upon  duty  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they 
manfully  refused  us  entrance,  made  us  prioners,  and  mis- 
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handled  us  while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  terms  of  the  or- 
ders  which  we  ourselves  had  imposed  upon  them  i  What  is 
there  that  makes  a  difference  between  such  a  sentme  and 
yourself,  John  de  Walton,  in  this  curious  affair,  which,  by 
Heaven  !  would  rather  form  a  gay  subject  for  the  minstrelsy 
of  this  excellent  bard  than  the  theme  of  a  tragic  lay  i 
Come  !  look  not  thus,  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  be  angry,  if  you 
will,  with  the  lady  who  has  committed  such  apiece  ot  folly  ; 
or  with  me,  who  have  rode  up  and  down  nearly  all  night  on 
a  fool's  errand,  and  spoiled  my  best  horse,  in  absolute  un- 
certainty how  I  shall  get  another  till  my  uncle  of  Pembroke 
and  I  shall  be  reconciled  ;  or,  lastly,  if  you  desire  to  be  to- 
tally absurd  in  your  wrath,  direct  it  against  this  worthy 
minstrel  on  account  of  his  rare  fidelity,  and  punish  him  for 
that  for  which  he  better  deserves  a  chain  of  gold.  Let  pas- 
sion out  if  you  will :  but  chase  this  desponding  gloom  from 
the  brow  of  a  man  and  a  belted  knight." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  suc- 
ceeded with  some  difficulty.  "  Aymer  de  Valence,  he  said, 
"  in  irritating  a  madman  you  do  but  sport  with  your  own 
life  ;"  and  then  remained  silent.  -,.,,.     A     A 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so  much,"  replied  his  friend  ; 
"for  I  was  not  jesting  when  I  said  I  would  rather  that  you 
were  at  variance  with  me  than  that  you  laid  the  whole  blame 
on  yourself.  It  would  be  courteous,  I  think,  to  set  this 
minstrel  instantly  at  liberty.  Meantime,  for  his  lady  s  sake, 
I  will  entreat  him,  in  all  honor,  to  be  our  guest  till  the 
Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  shall  do  us  the  same  honor,  and 
to  assist  us  in  our  search  after  her  place  of  retirement 
Good  minstrel,"  he  continued,  -you  hear  what  I  say,  and 
you  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  surprised  that,  m  all  honor  and 
kind  usage,  you  find  yourself  detained  for  a  short  space  in 
this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?"  ■'.  ■•,:?  . 

-You  seem,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "not  so 
mbcb  to  keep  your  eye  upon  the  right  of  doing  what  you 
should  as  to  possess  the  might  of  doing  what  you  would. 
I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  your  advice,  since  you  have 
the  power  to  make  it  a  command. 'y 

-And  I  trust,"  continued  De  Valence,  f<  that,  when  your 
mistress  and  you  again  meet,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
your  intercession  for  anything  which  we  may  have  done  to 
displeasure  her,  considering  that  the  purpose  of  our  action 
was  exactly  the  reverse."  . 

«  Let  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  say  a  single  word. 
I  will  offer  thee  a  chain  of  gold,  heavy  enough  to  bear  down 
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the  weight  of  ^nese  shackles,  as  a  sign  of  regret  for  having 
condemned  thee  to  suffer  so  many  indignities." 

"Enough  said,  Sir  John,"  said  lie  Valence;  "let  us 
promise  no  more  till  this  good  minstrel  shall  see  some  sign  of 
performance.  Follow  me  this  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee  in 
private  of  other  tidings,  which  it  is  important  that  you 
should  know." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  De  Walton  from  the  dungeon,  and 
sending  for  the  old  knight,  Sir  Philip  de  Montenay.  already 
mentioned,  who  acted  as  seneschal  of  the  castle,  he  com- 
manded that  the  minstrel  should  be  enlarged  from  the  dun- 
geon, well  looked  to  in  other  respects,  yet  prohibited,  though 
with  every  mark  of  civility,  from  leaving  the  castle  without 
a  trusty  attendant. 

"  And  now,  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  said,  "  methinksyou 
are  a  little  churlish  in  not  ordering  me  some  breakfast,  after 
I  have  been  all  night  engaged  in  your  affairs  ;  and  a  cup  of 
muscadel  would,  I  think,  be  no  bad  induction  to  a  full  con- 
sideration of  this  perplexed  matter." 

"  Thou  knowest,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  that  thou  mayst 
call  for  what  thou  wilt,  provided  always  thou  tellest  me, 
without  loss  of  time,  what  else  thou  knowest  respecting  the 
will  of  the  lady  against  whom  we  have  all  sinned  so  grievously, 
and  I,  alas  !  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness." 

"  Trust  me,  I  hope,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence,  u  the 
good  lady  bears  me  no  malice,  as  indeed  she  has  expressly 
renounced  any  ill-will  against  me.  The  words  you  see,  are 
so  plain,  as  you  yourself  may  read — '  The  lady  pardons  poor 
Aymer  de  Valence,  and  willingly,  for  having  been  involved 
in  a  mistake  to  which  she  herself  led  the  way  ;  she  herself 
will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  never  to  think  farther  of  these  few  days'  history, 
except  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule/  So  it  is  expressly 
written  and  set  down." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  but  see  you  not  that 
her  offending  lover  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty 
granted  to  the  lesser  offender  ?  Mark  you  not  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  ? "  He  took  the  scroll  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  read  with  a  discomposed  voice  its  closing  words.  "  It 
is  even  so  :  'All  former  connection  must  henceforth  be  at  an 
end  between  him  and  the  supposed  Augustine/  Explain  to 
me  how  the  reading  of  these  words  is  reconcilable  to  any- 
thing but  their  plain  sense  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture 
of  contract,  implying  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton?" 
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"  You  are  somewhat  an  older  man  than  I,  sir  knight," 
answered  De  Valence,  "and,  I  will  grant,  by  far  the  wiser 
ami  more  experienced  ;  yet  I  will  uphold  that  there  is  no 
adopting  the  interpretation  which  you  seem  to  have  affixed 
in  your  mind  to  this  letter,  without  supposing  the  preliminary 
that  the  fair  writer  was  distracted  in  her  understanding — ■ 
nay,  never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your  hand  on  your  sword, 
I  do  not  affirm  this  is  the  case.  I  say  again,  that  no  woman 
in  her  senses  would  have  pardoned  a  common  acquaintance 
for  his  behaving  to  her  with  unintentional  disrespect  and 
unkindness  during  the  currency  of  a  certain  masquerade, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sternly  and  irrevocably  broken  off  with 
the  lover  to  whom  her  troth  was  plighted,  although  his  error 
in  joining  in  the  offense  was  neither  grosser  nor  more  pro- 
tracted than  that  of  the  person  indifferent  to  her  love/' 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  and 
forgive  me  if,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to  the  augel  whom  I 
fear  I  have  forfeited  forever,  I  point  out  to  you  the  differ- 
ence which  a  maiden  of  dignity  and  of  feeling  must  make 
between  an  offense  towards  her  committed  by  an  ordinary 
acquaintance  and  one  of  precisely  the  same  kind  offered  by 
a  person  who  is  bound  by  the  most  undeserved  preference, 
by  the  most  generous  benefits,  and  by  everything  which  can 
bind  human  feeling,  to  think  and  reflect  ere  he  becomes  an 
actor  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be  con- 
cerned." 

"  Now,  by  mine  honor,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  u  I  am 
glad  to  hear  thee  make  some  attempt  at  reason,  although  it 
is  but  an  unreasonable  kind  of  reason  too,  since  its  object  is 
to  destroy  thine  own  hopes,  and  argue  away  thine  own  chance 
of  happiness  ;  but  if  I  have,  in  the  progress  of  this  affair, 
borne  me  sometimes  towards  thee  as  to  give  not  only  the 
governor,  but  even  the  friend,  some  cause  of  displeasure,  I 
will  make  it  up  to  thee  now,  John  de  Walton,  by  trying  to 
convince  thee  in  spite  of  thine  own  perverse  logic.  But 
here  comes  the  muscadel  and  the  breakfast  ;  wilt  thou  take 
some  refreshment — or  shall  we  go  on  without  the  spirit  of 
muscadel  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  replied  De  Walton,  "  do  as  thou 
wilt,  so  thou  make  me  clear  of  thy  well-intended  babble." 

u  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  brawl  me  out  of  my  powers  of  argu- 
ment," said  De  Valence,  laughing,  and  helping  himself  to 
a  brimming  cup  of  wine  ;  "  if  thou  acknowledgest  thyself 
conquered,  I  am  contented  to  give  the  victory  to  the  in- 
spiring strength  of  the  jovial  liquor." 
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"  Do  as  thou  listest,"  said  De  Walton,  "  but  make  an  end 
of  an  argument  which  thou  canst  not  comprehend." 

"  I  deny  the  charge,"  answered  the  younger  knight, 
wiping  his  lips,  after  having  finished  his  draught;  "and 
listen,  Walton  the  Warlike,  to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
women,  in  which  thou  art  more  unskilled  than  I  would 
wish  thee  to  be.  Thou  canst  not  deny  that,  be  it  right  or 
wrong,  thy  Lady  Augusta  hath  ventured  more  forward  with 
you  than  is  usual  upon  the  sea  of  affection  :  she  boldly  made 
thee  her  choice,  while  thou  wert  as  yet  known  to  her  only 
as  a  flower  of  English  chivalry.  Faith,  and  I  respect  her  for 
her  frankness  ;  but  it  was  a  choice  which  the  more  cold  of 
her  own  sex  might  perhaps  claim  occasion  to  term  rash  and 
precipitate.  Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee,  offended — I  am  far 
from  thinking  or  saying  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  uphold 
with  my  lance  her  selection  of  John  de  Walton  against  the 
minions  of  a  court  to  be  a  wise  and  generous  choice,  and  her 
own  behavior  as  alike  candid  and  noble.  But  she  herself 
is  not  unlikely  to  dread  unjust  misconstruction — a  fear  of 
which  may  not  improbably  induce  her,  upon  any  occasion,  to 
seize  some  opportunity  of  showing  an  unwonted  and  unusual 
rigor  towards  her  lover,  in  order  to  balance  her  having  ex- 
tended towards  him  in  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse, 
somewhat  of  an  unusual  degree  of  frank  encouragement. 
Nay,  it  might  be  easy  for  her  lover  so  far  to  take  part  against 
himself,  by  arguing  as  thou  dost  when  out  of  thy  senses, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  Withdraw  from  an  argument 
which  he  himself  was  foolish  enough  to  strengthen  ;  and 
thus,  like  a  maiden  too  soon  taken  at  her  first  nay-say,  she 
shall  perhaps  be  allowed  no  opportunity  of  bearing  herself 
according  to  her  real  feelings,  or  retracting  a  sentence  issued 
with  consent  of  the  party  whose  hopes  it  destroys." 

"  I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence,"  answered  the  governor 
of  Douglas  Dale;  "nor  is  it  difficult  for  me  to  admit  that 
these  thy  lessons  may  serve  as  a  chart  to  many  a  female 
heart,  but  not  to  that  of  Augusta  de  Berkely.  By  my  life, 
I  say  I  would  much  sooner  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  those 
few  deeds  of  chivalry  which  thou  sayest  have  procured  for  me 
such  enviable  distinction  than  I  would  act  upon  them  with 
the  insolence,  as  if  I  said  that  my  place  in  the  lady's  bosom 
was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  even  by  the  success  of  a 
worthier  man,  or  by  my  own  gross  failure  in  respect  to  the 
object  of  my  attachment.  No,  herself  alone  shall  have 
power  to  persuade  me  that  even  goodness  equal  to  that  of  an 
interceding  saint  will  restore  me  to  the  place  in  her  affec^ 
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t ions  which  1  have  most  unworthily  forfeited  bj  ;i  stupidity 
only  to  be  compared  bo  thai  of  brutes." 

"  [f  you  are  so  minded/' said  Aymer  de  Valence,  '*  I  bare 
only  one  word  more — forgive  me  if  1  Efpeak  if  peremptorily — 

the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  Bay  truly,  must  be  the  final  arbitrcss 
in  this  question.  Dfy  arguments  do  not  extend  bo  Insisting 
that  \ou  should  claim  her  hand  whether  she  herself  will  or 
no  ;  but  bo  learn  her  determination,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  find  out  where  she  is,  of  which  1  am  unfortunately 
not  able  to  inform  von." 

t 

u  How  !  what  mean  you  r"  exclaimed  the  governor,  who 
now  only  began  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  misfortune. 
"  Whither  hath  she  tied,  or  with  whom  ?" 

-  she  is  fled,  for  what  1  know,"  said  De  Valence,  u  in 
Bearch  of  a  more  enterprising  lover  t  ban  one  who  is  so  willing 
to  interpret  every  air  of  frost  as  a  killing  blight  to  his  hopes; 
perhaps  she  seeks  the  Black  Douglas,  or  some  sued)  hero  of 
the  thistle,  to  reward  with  her  lands,  her  lordships,  and 
beauty  those  virtues  of  enterprise  and  courage  of  which 
John  de  Walton  was  at  one  time  thought  possessed.  But, 
seriously,  events  are  passing  around  us  of  strange  import. 
I  saw  enough  last  night,  on  my  way  to  St.  Brides,  to  make 
me  suspicious  of  every  one.  I  sent  to  you  as  a  prisoner 
the  old  sexton  of  the  church  of  Douglas.  I  found  him 
contumacious  as  to  some  inquiries  which  I  thought  it 
proper  to  prosecute  ;  hut  of  this  more  at  another  time. 
The  escape  of  this  lady  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties 
which  encircle  this  devoted  castle. n 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  replied  De  Walton,  in  a  solemn 
and  animated  tone,  "  Douglas  Castle  shall  be  defended,  as 
we  have  hitherto  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  to 
spread  from  its  battlements  the  broad  banner  of  St.  George. 
Come  of  me  what  list  during  my  life,  I  will  die  the  faithful 
lover  of  Augusta  de  Berkely,  even  although  I  no  longer 
live  as  her  chosen  knight.     There  are  cloisters  and  hermit- 
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"  Ay,  marry  are  there,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  "  and  girdles 
of  hemp,  moreover,  and  beads  of  oak  ;  but  all  these  we  omit 
in  our  reckonings  till  we  discover  where  the  Lady  Augusta 
is,  and  what  she  purposes  to  do  in  this  matter." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  De  AValton  ;  "let  us  hold  coun- 
sel together  by  what  means  we  shall,  if  possible,  discover 
the  lady's  too  hasty  retreat,  by  which  she  has  done  me  great 
wrong — I  mean,  if  she  supposed  her  commands  would  not 
have  been  fully  obeyed,  had  she  honored  with  them  the 
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governor  of  Douglas  Dale,  or  any  who  are  under  his  com- 
mand." 

"Now,"  replied  De  Valence,  "you  again  speak  like  a 
true  son  of  chivalry.  With  your  permission,  I  would  sum- 
mon this  minstrel  to  our  presence.  His  fidelity  to  his  mis- 
tress has  been  remarkable ;  and,  as  matters  stand  now,  we 
must  take  instant  measures  for  tracing  the  place  of  her 
retreat." 


CHAPTEK  XIV 

The  way  is  long,  my  children — long  and  rough, 
The  moors  are  dreary,  and  the  woods  are  dark  ; 
But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to  grave, 
Unskilled  save  in  the  velvet  course  of  fortune, 
Hath  missed  the  discipline  of  noble  hearts. 

Old  Play. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day  when,  after  the  governor  and  De 
Valence  had  again  summoned  Bertram  to  their  councils,  the 
garrison  of  Douglas  was  mustered,  and  a  number  of  small 
parties,  in  addition  to  those  already  despatched  by  De  Val- 
ence from  Hazelside,  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  woods  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  with  strict  injunctions  to  treat  them, 
if  overtaken,  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  to  obey  their 
commands,  keeping  an  eye,  however,  on  the  place  where 
they  might  take  refuge.  To  facilitate  this  result,  some  who 
were  men  of  discretion  were  entrusted  with  the  secret  who 
the  supposed  pilgrim;  and  the  fugitive  nun  really  were.  The 
whole  ground,  whether  forest  or  moorland,  within  many 
miles  of  Douglas  Castle  was  covered  and  traversed  by  parties, 
whose  anxiety  to  detect  the  fugitives  was  equal  to  the  re- 
ward for  their  safe  recovery  liberally  offered  by  De  Walton 
and  De  Valence.  They  spared  not,  meantime,  to  make  such 
inquiries  in  all  directions  as  might  bring  to  light  any  machi- 
nations of  the  Scottish  insurgents  which  might  be  on  foot 
in  those  wild  districts,  of  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  De 
Valence,  in  particular,  entertained  strong  suspicions.  Their 
instructions  were,  in  case  of  finding  such,  to  proceed  against 
the  persons  engaged,  by  arrest  and  otherwise,  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner,  such  as  had  been  commanded  by  De  Wal- 
ton himself  at  the  time  when  the  Black  Douglas  and  his  ac- 
complices had  been  the  principal  objects  of  his  wakeful  sus- 
picions. These  various  detachments  had  greatly  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  ;  yet,  although  numerous,  alert,  and 
despatched  in  every  direction,  they  had  not  the  fortune 
either  to  fall  on  the  trace  of  the  Lady  of  Berkely  or  to  en- 
encounter  any  party  whatever  of  the  insurgent  Scottish. 

Meanwhile  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen,  set  out 
from  the  convent  of  St.  Bride  under  the  guidance  of  a  cav- 
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alier,  of  whom  the  Lady  Augusta  knew  nothing  save  that 
he  was  to  guide  their  steps  in  a  direction  where  they  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  overtaken.  At  length 
Margaret  cle  Hautlieu  herself  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

"  You  have  made  no  inquiry/'  she  said,  "  Lady  Augusta, 
whither  you  are  traveling,  or  under  whose  charge,  although 
me  thinks  it  should  much  concern  you  to  know." 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  answered  Lady 
Augusta,  "that  I  am  traveling,  kind  sister,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  to  whom  you  yourself  trust  as  to  a  friend  ; 
and  why  need  I  be  anxious  for  any  farther  assurance  of  my 
safety  ? 

"  Simply,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  because  the  per- 
sons with  whom,  from  national  as  well  as  personal  circum- 
stances, I  stand  connected  are  perhaps  not  exactly  the  pro- 
tectors to  whom  you,  lady,  can  with  such  perfect  safety  en- 
trust yourself." 

")  In  what  sense,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  do  you  use 
these  words  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  the  Bruce, 
the  Douglas,  Malcolm  Fleming,  and  others  of  that  party, 
although  they  are  incapable  of  abusing  such  an  advantage 
to  any  dishonorable  purpose,  might  nevertheless,  under  a 
strong  temptation,  consider  you  as  an  hostage  thrown  into 
their  hands  by  Providence,  through  whom  they  might  med- 
itate the  possibility  of  gaining  some  benefit  to  their  dispersed 
and  dispirited  party." 

"They  might  make  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Augusta, 
**the  subject  of  such  a  treaty  when  I  was  dead,  but,  believe 
me,  never  while  I  drew  vital  breath.  Believe  me  also  that, 
with  whatever  pain,  shame,  or  agony  I  would  again  deliver 
myself  up  to  the  power  of  De  Walton — yes,  I  would  rather 
put  myself  in  his  hands.  What  do  I  say  ?  His  !  I  would 
rather  surrender  myself  to  the  meanest  archer  of  my  native 
country  than  combine  with  its  foes  to  work  mischief  to 
Merry  England — my  own  England — that  country  which  is 
the  envy  of  every  other  country,  and  the  pride  of  all  who 
can  term  themselves  her  natives  ! " 

"  I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so,"  said  Lady 
Margaret ;  "  and  since  you  have  honored  me  with  your 
confidence,  gladly  would  I  provide  for  your  liberty  by  plac- 
ing you  as  nearly  in  the  situation  which  you  yourself  desire 
as  my  poor  means  have  the  power  of  accomplishing.  In 
half  an  hour  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the 
English  parties,  which  will  be  instantly  dispersed  in  every 
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direction  to  quest  of  us.  "Now  take  notice,  lady,  I  know  a 
place  in  which  L  can  take  refuge  with  my  friends  and 
countrymen,  those  gallant  Scots,  who  have  never  even  in 
this  dishonored  age  bent  the  knee  to  Baal.     For  their  honor 

their  nicety  of  honor,  I  could  in  other  days  have  answered 

with  my  own  ;  but  of  late,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  they  have 
been  put  to  those  trials  by  which  the  most  generous  affec- 
tions may  be  soured,  and  driven  to  a  species  of  frenzy  the 
more  wild  that  it  is  founded  originally  on  the  noblest  feel- 
ings. A  person  who  feels  himself  deprived  of  his  natural 
birthright,  denounced,  exposed  to  confiscation  and  death, 
because  he  avouches  the  rights  of  his  king,  the  cause  of  his 
country,  ceases  on  his  part  to  be  nice  or  precise  in  estimat- 
ing the  degree  of  retaliation  which  it  is  lawful  for  him  to 
exercise  in  the  requital  of  such  injuries;  and,' believe  me, 
bitterly  should  1  lament  having  guided  you  into  ^situation 
which  you  might  consider  afflicting  or  degrading. " 

"  In  a  word,  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  "  what  is  it  you 
apprehend  I  am  like  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  your  friends, 
whom  I  must  be  excused  for  terming  rebels  ?" 

<<  If,"  said  the  Sister  Ursula,  "  your  friends,  whom  I 
should  term  oppressors  and  tyrants,  take  our  land  and  our 
lives,  seize  our  castles  and  confiscate  our  property,  you  must 
confess  that  the  rough  laws  of  war  indulge  mine  with  the 
privilege  of  retaliation.  There  can  be  no  fear  that  such 
men,  under  any  circumstances,  would  ever  exercise  cruelty 
or  insult  upon  a  lady  of  your  rank  ;  but  it  is  another  thing 
to  calculate  that  they  will  abstain  from  such  means  of  ex- 
torting advantage  from  your  captivity  as  are  common  in  war- 
fare. You  would  not,  1  think,  wish  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  English,  on  consideration  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  sur- 
rendering the  Castle  of  Douglas  to  its  natural  lord  ;  yet, 
were  you  in  the  hands  of  the  Bruce  or  Douglas,  although  I 
I  can  answer  for  your  being  treated  with  all  the  respect 
which  they  have  the  means  of  showing,  yet  I  own  their  put- 
ting you  at  such  a  ransom  might  be  by  no  means  unlikely." 

"  I  would  sooner  die,"  said  the  Lady  Berkely,  f?  than  have 
my  name  mixed  up  in  a  treaty  so  disgraceful ;  and  De  Wal- 
ton's reply  to  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  to  strike  the  head 
from  the  messenger,  and  throw  it  from  the  highest  tower  of 
Douglas  Castle." 

"Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said  Sister 
Ursula,  "were  the  choice  in  your  power  ?" 

"  To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "  where,  if 
necessary,  I  could  be  defended  even  against  the  King  him- 
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self,  until  I  could  place  at  least  my  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  church/- 

f  In  that  case/'' replied  Margaret de  Hantlieu,  "my  power 
of  rendering  you  assistance  is  only  precarious,  yet  it  com- 
prehends a  choice  which  I  will  willingly  submit  to  your  de- 
cision, notwithstanding  I  thereby  subject  the  secrets  of  my 
friends  to  some  risk  of  being  discovered  and  frustrated. 
But  the  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  me  imposes  on 
me  the  necessity  of  committing  to  you  a  like  trust.  It  rests 
with  you  whether  you  will  proceed  with  me  to  the  secret 
rendezvous  of  the  Douglas  and  his  friends,  which  I  may  be 
blamed  for  making  known,  and  there  take  your  chance  of 
the  reception  which  you  may  encounter,  since  I  cannot 
warrant  you  of  anything  save  honorable  treatment,  so  far  as 
your  person  is  concerned  ;  or,  if  you  should  think  this  too 
hazardous,  make  the  best  of  your  way  at  once  for  the  Border, 
in  which  last  case  I  will  proceed  as  far  as  1  can  with  you 
towards  the  English  line,  and  then  leave  you  to  pursue  your 
journey,  and  to  obtain  a  guard  and  a  conductor  among  your 
own  countrymen.  Meantime,  it  will  be  well  for  me  if  I 
escape  being  taken,  since  the  abbot  would  not  shrink  at  in- 
flicting upon  me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun." 

"  Such  cruelty,  my  sister,  could  hardly  be  inflicted  upon 
one  who  had  never  taken  the  religious  vows,  and  who  still, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  had  a  right  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  world  and  the  veil." 

"  Such  choice  as  they  gave  their  gallant  victims,"  said 
Lady  Margaret,  "who  have  fallen  into  English  hands  during 
these  merciless  wars — such  choice  as  they  gave  to  Wallace, 
the  Champion  of  Scotland  ;  such  as  they  gave  to  Hay,  the 
gentle  and  the  free  ;  to  Sommerville,  the  flower  of  chivalry  ; 
and  to  Athol,  the  blood  relation  of  King  Edward  himself — 
all  of  whom  were  as  much  traitors,  under  which  name  they 
were  executed,  as  Margaret  de  Hantlieu  is  an  apostate  nun, 
and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  cloister." 

She  spoke  with  some  eagerness,  for  she  felt  as  if  the  Eng- 
lish lady  imputed  to  her  more  coldness  than  she  was,  in  such 
doubtful  circumstances,  conscious  of  manifesting. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  proceeded,  i(  you,  Lady  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  what  do  you  venture,  if  you  run  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  your  lover  ?  What  dreadful  risk  do  you 
incur  ?  You  need  not,  methinks,  fear  being  immured  be- 
tween four  walls,  with  a  basket  of  bread  and  a  cruise  of  water, 
which,  were  I  seized,  would  be  the  only  support  allowed  to 
me  for  the  short  space  that  my  life  would  be  prolonged. 
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N.iv,  eVei  wviv  you  to  be  I  >it  rayed  to  the  rebel  Scots,  at  ydu 
call  them,  a  captivity  among  the  bills;  sweetened  by  the  hojje 
of  delii eranoe,  and  rendered  tolerable  by  all  the  allevia- 
tions which  the  circumstances  of  your   eaplors  allowed  them 

the  means  of  supplying,  were  nut,  1  dunk,  a  ha  bo  rerj  bard 
to  endure. " 
••  N«-\ eri lu'K'ss,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely^  "fright- 

t'ul  enough  it    must    have  appeared    to  me,  hikv,  to  ily  from  } 
such,   I  threw  myself  upon  your  guidance*." 

"And  whatever  you  think  or  suspect/'  answered  the 
novice,  "  I  am  as  true  to  you  as  ever  was  one  maiden  to 
another  and  aa  sure  as  ever  Sister  Ursula  was  true  to  her 

VOWS,  although  they  were  never  completed,  SO  will  1  he  faith- 
ful to  your  secret,  even  at  the  risk  of  betraying  my  own. 
Hearken.  Lady  !"  she  said,  suddenly  pausing,  "do  von  hear 
that?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  an  owlet  which  the  lady  had  before  heard  under 
the  wails  of  the  convent. 

"  These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  llautlieu,  "announce 
thai  one  IS  near  more  able  than  1  am  to  direct  us  in  this 
matter.  1  must  go  forward  and  speak  with  him  ;  and  this 
man,  our  guide,  will  remain  by  you  for  a  little  space  ;  nor, 
when  be  qUitfl  your  bridle,  need  you  wait  for  any  other 
signal,  but  ride  forward  on  the  woodland  path,  and  obey  the 
advice  ami  directions  which  will  be  given  you/' 

"  Stay — stay.  Sister  Ursula  !  "  cried  the  Lady  de  Berkely 
— "abandon  me  not  in  this  moment  of  uncertainty  and 
distress  !  " 

"It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both,"  returned  Margaret  de 
llautlieu.  "  I  also  am  in  uncertainty,  I  also  am  in  distress, 
and  patience  and  obedience  are  the  only  virtues  which  can 
save  us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding-rod,  and 
moving  briskly  forward,  disappeared  among  the  boughs  of  a 
tangled  thicket.  The  Lady  of  Berkely  would  have  followed 
her  companion,  but  the  cavalier  who  attended  them  laid  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey,  with  a  look  which 
implied  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed  in  that  direc- 
tion. Terrified,  therefore,  though  she  could  not  exactly  state 
a  reason  why,  the  Lady  of  Berkely  remained  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  thicket,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  expecting  to 
see  a  band  of  English  archers,  or  rugged  Scottish  insurgents, 
issue  from  its  tangled  skirts,  and  doubtful  which  she  should 
have  most  considered  as  the  objects  of  her  terror.     In  the 
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distress  of  her  uncertainty,  she  again  attempted  to  move 
forward,  but  the  stern  check  which  her  attendant  again  be- 
stowed upon  her  bridle  proved  sufficiently  that,  in  restrain- 
her  wishes,  the  stranger  was  not  likely  to  spare  the  strength 
which  he  certainly  possessed.  At  length,  after  some  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  the  cavalier  withdrew  his  hand  from 
her  bridle,  and  pointing  with  his  lance  towards  the  thicket, 
through  which  there  winded  a  narrow,  scarce  visible  path, 
seemed  to  intimate  to  the  lady  that  her  road  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  he  would  no  longer  prevent  her  following  it. 

"  Do  you  not  go  with  me?"  said  the  lady,  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  this  man's  company  since  they  left  the 
convent,  had  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of 
protector.  He,  however,  gravely  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  ex- 
cuse complying  with  a  request  which  it  wTas  not  in  his  power  to 
grant  ;  and,  turning  his  steed  in  a  different  direction,  retired 
at  a  pace  which  soon  carried  him  from  her  sight.  She  had 
then  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  path  of  the  thicket  which 
had  been  followed  by  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  nor  did  she  pur- 
sue it  long  before  coming  in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and  when  she 
entered  the  thicket  she  perceived  that,  though  hedged  in  as 
it  were  by  an  enclosure  of  copsewood,  it  was  in  the  interior 
altogether  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  magnificent  trees,  such 
as  seemed  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  forest,  and  which, 
though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient  to  overshade  all  the 
unoccupied  ground  by  the  great  extent  of  their  complicated 
branches.  Beneath  one  of  these  lay  stretched  something  of 
a  gray  color,  which,  as  it  drew  itself  together,  exhibited  the 
figure  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armor,  but  strangely  accoutered, 
and  in  a  manner  so  bizarre  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild 
fancies  peculiar  to  the  knights  of  that  period.  His  armor 
was  ingeniously  painted  so  as  to  represent  a  skeleton,  the  ribs 
being  constituted  by  the  corslet  and  its  back-piece.  The 
shield  represented  an  owl  with  its  wings  spread,  a  device 
which  was  repeated  upon  the  helmet,  which  appeared  to  be 
completely  covered  by  an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  ill  omen. 
But  that  which  was  particularly  calculated  to  excite  surprise 
in  the  spectator  was  the  great  height  and  thinness  of  the 
figure,  which,  as  it  arose  from  the  ground  and  placed  itself 
in  an  erect  posture,  seemed  rather  to  resemble  an  apparition 
in  the  act  of  extricating  itself  from  the  grave  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  man  rising  upon  his  feet.  The  horse,  too,  upon 
which  the  lady  rode  started  back  and  snorted,  either  at  the 
sudden  change  of  posture  of  this  ghastly  specimen  of  chivalry, 
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or  disagreeably  affected  by  some  odor  which  accompanied  hia 
presence.  The  lady  herself  manifested  some  alarm,  for  al- 
though Bhe  did  not  utterly  believe  she  was  in  the  presence  of 

a  supernatural  being,  yet,  among  all  the  strange  half-frantic 
disguises  of  chivalry,  this  was  assuredly  the  most  uncouth 
which  she  had  ever  seen;  and  considering  how  often  the 
knights  of  the  period  pushed  their  dreamy  fancies  to  the 
borders  of  insanity,  it  Beemed  at  best  uo  rery  safe  venture  to 
meet  one  accoutered  in  the  emblems  of  the  K ing  of  Terrors 
himself,  alone,  ami  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest.  Be  the 
knight's  character  and  purposes  what  they  might,  she 
resolved,  however,  to  accost  him  in  the  language  and  manner 

observed  in  romances  upon  BUCh  occasions,  in  the  hope  even 
that  if  he  were  a  madman  lm  might  prove  a  peaceable  one, 
and  accessible  to  civility. 

"  Sir  knight/'  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  as- 
sume, "  right  sorry  am  I  if,  by  my  hasty  approach,  I  have 
disturbed  your  solitary  meditations.  My  horse,  sensible,  I 
think,  of  the  presence  of  yours,  brought  me  hither,  without 
my  being  aware  whom  or  what  I  was  to  encounter. " 

"  I  am  one/'  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  whom  few  men  seek  to  meet,  till  the  time  conies  that  they 
can  avoid  me  no  longer. " 

"  You  speak,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  Lady  de  Berkely, 
u  according  to  the  dismal  character  of  which  it  has  plea 
you  to  assume  the  distinction.  May  I  appeal  to  one  whose 
exterior  is  so  formidable,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  some 
directions  to  guide  me  through  this  wild  wood;  as,  for  in- 
stance, what  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  eastle,  town,  or  hos- 
telry, and  by  what  eourse  I  am  best  likely  to  reach  such  ?  n 

"  It  is  a  singular  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the 
Tend),  "  that  would  enter  into  conversation  with  him  who  is 
termed  the  Inexorable,  the  Unsparing,  and  the  Pitiless,  whom 
even  the  most  miserable  forbears  to  call  to  his  assistance,  lest 
his  prayers  should  be  too  soon  answered." 

"  Sir  knight,"  replied  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  character 
which  you  have  assumed,  unquestionably  for  good  reasons, 
dictates  to  you  a  peculiar  course  of  speech  ;  but  although 
your  part  is  a  sad  one,  it  does  not,  I  should  suppose,  render 
it  necessary  for  you  to  refuse  those  acts  of  civility  to  which 
you  must  have  bound  yourself  in  taking  the  high  vows  of 
chivalry." 

"  If  you  will  trust  to  my  guidance,"  replied  the  ghastly 
figure,  "  there  is  only  one  condition  upon  which  I  can  grant 
you  the  information  which  you  require  ;  and  that  is,  that 
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you  follow  my  footsteps  without  any  questions  asked  as  to 
the  tendency  of  our  journey." 

"I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  conditions/' she  an- 
swered, "  if  you  are  indeed  pleased  to  take  upon  yourself  the 
task  of  being  my  guide.     In  my  heart  I  conceive  you  to  be 
one  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  of  Scotland  who  are  now  in 
arms,  as  they  say,  for  the  defense  of  their  liberties.     A  rash 
undertaking  has  brought  me  within  the  sphere  of  your  influ- 
ence, and  now  the  only  favor  I  have  to  request  of  you,  against 
whom  I  never  did  nor  planned  any  evil,  is   the   guidance 
which  your  knowledge  of  the  country  permits  you  easily  to 
afford  me  in  my  way  to  the  frontiers  of  England.     Believe 
that  what  I  may  see  of  your  haunts  or  of  your  practises  shall 
be  to  me  things  invisible,  as  if  they  were  actually  concealed 
by  the  sepulcher  itself  of  the  king  of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to 
assume  the  attributes;  and  if  a  sum  of  money,  enough  to  be  the 
ransom  of  a  wealthy  earl,  will  purchase  such  a  favor  at  need, 
such  a  ransom  will  be  frankly  paid,  and  with  as  much  fidelity 
as  ever  it  was  rendered  by  a  prisoner  to  the  knight  by  whom 
he    was   taken.     Do  not  reject  me,  princely  Bruce— noble 
Douglas— if  indeed  it  is  to  either  of  these  that  I  address  my- 
self in  this  my  last  extremity  ;  men  speak  of  both  as  fearful 
enemies,  but  generous  knights  and  faithful  friends.     Let  me 
entreat  you  to  remember  how  much  you  would  wish  your  own 
friends  and  connections  to  meet  with  compassion  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  at  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  England." 
"And  have  they  done  so  ?"  replied  the  knight,  in  a  voice 
more  gloomy  than  before,  "  or  do  you  act  wisely,  while  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  one  whom  you  believe  to  be  a  true 
Scottish  knight,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  extreme  and 
extravagant  misery  of  his  appearance— is  it,  I  say,  well  or 
wise  to  remind  him  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lords  of  Eng- 
land have    treated  the   lovely    maidens   and  the  high-born 
dames  of  Scotland  ?     Have  not  their  prison-cages  been  sus- 
pended from  the  battlements  of  castles,  that  their  captivity 
might  be  kept  in  view  of  every  base  burgher  who  should 
desire  to  look  upon  the  miseries  of  the  noblest  peeresses,  yea, 
even  the  queen  of  Scotland  ?*     Is  this  a  recollection  which 
can  inspire  a  Scottish  knight  with  compassion  towards  an 
English  lady  ?  or  is  it  a  thought  which  can  do  aught  but 
swell  the  deeply  sworn  hatred  of  Edward  Plantaganet,  the 
author  of  these  evils,  that  boils  in  every  drop  of  Scottish 
blood  which  still  feels  the  throb  of  life  ?    No  ;  it  is  all  you  can 
expect  if,  cold  and  pitiless  as  the  sepulcher  I  represent,  I 
*  See  Prison  Cages,  Note  11. 
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leavs  von  unassisted  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  you 
d      ribe  3  ourself  bo  be.,J 

"  You  will  not  be  bo  inhuman,"  replied  khe  lady  ;  "  in  do* 
Ing  so,  yon  must  surrender  every  right  to  honest  tame  which 
you  have  won  either  by  sword  or  lance;  Von  must  surrender 
ivery  pretense  t<»  that  justice  which  affects  the  merit  of 
supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  You  must  make  it 
your  principle  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  tyranny  of  Edward 
Plantagenec  upon  the  dames  and  damosels  of  England  who 
have  neither  access  bo  his  councils  nor5 perhaps  give  Jiim  their 
approbations  in  his  wars  against  Scut  land/' 

"  It.  would  not,  then,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulcher, 
"  induce  you  to  depart  from  your  request,  should  1  tell  you 
the  evils  to  which  you  would  subject  yourself  should  we  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  troops,  and  should  they  find 
you  under  BUCh  ill-omened  protection  as  inv  own  ?." 

••  Be  assured,"  <a id  tie  lady,  "the  consideration  of  such 
an  event  does  not  in  the  least  shake  my  resolution  or  desire 
of  confiding  in  your  protection.  Von  may  probably  know 
who  I  am.  and  may  judge  how  far  even  Edward  would  hold 
himself  entitled  to  extend  punishment  towards  mi!." 

"How  ami  to  know  \  on,"  replied  the  ghostly  cavalier, 
"or  your  circumstances  f  They  must  he  extraordinary  in- 
deed if  they  could  form  a  check,  either  of  justice  or  human- 
ity, upon  one  revengeful  feelings  of  Edward,  All  who  know 
him  are  well  assured  that  it  is  no  Ordinary  motive  that  will 
induce  him  to  depart  from  the  indulgence  of  his  evil  temper. 
But  he  it  as  it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady  you  he.  throw  your- 
self as  a  burden  upon  me,  and  1  must  discharge  myself  of 
my  trust  as  1  best  may  ;  for  this  purpose  you  must  be  guided 
implicitly  hy  my  directions,  which  will  be  given  after  the 
fashion  of  those  of  the  spiritual  world,  being  intimations, 
rather  than  detailed  instructions,  for  your  conduct,  and  ex- 
pressed rather  by  commands  than  hy  any  reason  or  argument. 
\\\  this  way  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  of  service  to  you  ;  in 
any  other  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  1  may  fail  yon  at  need, 
and  melt  from  your  side  like  a  phantom  which  dreads  the 
approach  of  day." 

"You  cannot  be  so  cruel!"  answered  the  lady.  "A 
gentleman,  a  knight,  and  a  nobleman — and  I  persuade  my- 
self I  speak  to  all — hath  duties  which  he  cannot  abandon." 

"  He  has,  I  grant  it,  and  they  are  most  sacred  to  me," 
answered  the  Spectral  Knight ;  "  but  I  have  also  duties 
whose  obligations  are  doubly  binding,  and  to  which  I  must 
sacrifice  those  which  would  otherwise  lead  me  to  devote  my- 
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self  to  your  rescue.  The  only  question  is,  whether  you  feel 
inclined  to  accept  my  protection  on  the  limited  terms  on 
which  alone  I  can  extend  it,  or  whether  you  deem  it  better 
that  each  go  their  own  way,  and  limit  themselves  to  their 
own  resources,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence  ? •' 

"  Alas  !  replied  the  lady,  "  beset  and  hard  pressed  as  I 
am,  to  ask  me  to  form  a  resolution  for  myself  is  like  calling 
on  a  wretch,  in  the  act  of  falling  from  a  precipice,  to  form 
a  calm  judgment  by  what  twig  he  may  best  gain  the  chance 
of  breaking  his  fall.  His  answer  must  necessarily  be,  that 
he  will  cling  to  that  which  he  can  easiest  lay  hold  of,  and 
trust  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  accept,  therefore,  your 
offer  of  protection,  in  the  modified  way  }^ou  are  pleased  to 
limit  it,  and  I  put  my  faith  in  Heaven  and  in  you.  To  aid 
me  effectually,  however,  you  must  know  my  name  and  my 
circumstances." 

"All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulcher, 
"  have  already  been  told  me  by  your  late  companion  ;  for 
deem  not,  young  lady,  that  either  beauty,  rank,  extended 
domains,  unlimited  wealth,  or  the  highest  accomplishments 
can  weigh  anything  in  the  consideration  of  him  who  wears 
the  trappings  of  the  tomb,  and  whose  affections  and  desires 
are  long  buried  in  the  charnel-house." 

"  May  your  faith,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely, 
"  be  as  steady  as  your  words  appear  severe,  and  I  submit  to 
your  guidance  without  the  least  doubt  or  fear  that  it  will 
prove  otherwise  than  as  I  venture  to  hope." 


CHAPTER  XV 

Like  the  clog  following  its  master,  when  engaged  in  train- 
ing him  to  the  sport  in  which  he  desires  he  should  excel, 
the  Lady  Augusta  felt  herself  occasionally  treated  with  a 
severity  calculated  to  impress  upon  her  the  most  implicit 
obedience  and  attention  to  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  in  whom 
she  had  speedily  persuaded  herself  she  saw  a  principal  man 
among  the  retainers  of  Douglas,  if  not  James  of  Douglas 
himself.  Still,  however,  the  ideas  which  the  lady  had 
formed  of  the  redoubted  Douglas  were  those  of  a  knight 
highly  accomplished  in  the  duties  of  chivalry,  devoted  in 
particular  to  the  service  of  the  fair  sex,  and  altogether  un- 
like the  personage  with  whom  she  found  herself  so  strangely 
united,  or  rather  for  the  present  enthralled  to.  Neverthe- 
less, when,  as  if  to  abridge  farther  communication,  he 
turned  short  into  one  of  the  mazes  of  the  wood,  and  seemed 
to  adopt  a  pace  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  horse  on  which  the  Lady  Augusta  was  mounted 
had  difficulty  to  keep  up  with,  she  followed  him  with  the 
alarm  and  speed  of  the  young  spaniel,  which,  from  fear 
rather  than  fondness,  endeavors  to  keep  up  with  the  track 
of  its  severe  master.  The  simile,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  very 
polite  one,  nor  entirely  becoming  an  age  when  women  were 
worshiped  with  a  certain  degree  of  devotion  ;  but  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  present  were  also  rare,  and  the  Lady 
Augusta  de  Berkely  could  not  but  persuade  herself  that  the 
terrible  Champion,  whose  name  had  been  so  long  the  theme 
of  her  anxiety,  and  the  terror  indeed  of  the  whole  country, 
might  be  able,  some  way  or  other,  to  accomplish  her  deliv- 
erance. She,  therefore,  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  phantom-like  apparition,  and  followed 
the  knight,  as  the  evening  shadow  keeps  watch  upon  the 
belated  rustic. 

As  the  lady  obviously  suffered  under  the  degree  of  exer- 
tion necessary  to  keep  her  palfrey  from  stumbling  in  these 
steep  and  broken  paths,  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb  slackened 
his  pace,  looked  anxiously  around  him,  and  muttered  ap- 
parently to  himself,  though  probably  intended  for  his  com- 
panion's ear,  "  There  is  no  occasion  for  so  much  haste." 

471 
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He  proceeded  at  a  slower  rate  until  they  seemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  a  ravine,  being  one  of  many  irregularities  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  effected  by  the  sudden  torrents 
peculiar  to  that  country,  and  which,  winding  among  the 
trees  and  copsewood,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  net  of  places  of 
concealment,  opening  into  each  other,  so  that  there  was  per- 
haps no  place  in  the  world  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of  ambus- 
cade. The  spot  where  the  Borderer  Turnbull  had  made  his 
escape  at  the  hunting-match  was  one  specimen  of  this  broken 
country,  and  perhaps  connected  itself  with  the  various 
thickets  and  passes  through  which  the  knight  and  pilgrim 
occasionally  seemed  to  take  their  way,  though  that  ravine 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  present  route. 

Meanwhile  the  knight  led  the  way,  as  if  rather  with  the 
purpose  of  bewildering  the  Lady  Augusta  amidst  these  in- 
terminable woods  than  following  any  exact  or  fixed  path. 
Here  they  ascended,  and  anon  appeared  to  descend  in  the 
same   direction,  finding   only   boundless   wildernesses    and 
varied  combinations   of   tangled   woodland  scenery.     Such 
part  of  the  country  as  seemed  arable  the  knight  appeared 
carefully  to  avoid  ;  yet  he  could  not  direct  his  course  with 
so  much  certainty  but  that  he  occasionally  crossed  the  path 
of  inhabitants  and  cultivators,  who  showed  a  consciousness 
of  so  singular  a  presence,  but  never,  as  the  lady  observed, 
evinced  any  symptom  of  recognition.     The  inference  was 
obvious,  that  the  Specter  Knight  was  known  in  the  country, 
and  that  he  possessed  adherents  or  accomplices  there,  who 
were  at  least  so  far  his  friends  as  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm, 
which  might  be  the  means  of  his  discovery.     The  well-imi- 
tated  cry  of  the  night-owl,  too  frequent  a  guest  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  its  call  should  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  seemed  to 
be  a  signal  generally  understood  among  them  ;  for  it  was 
heard  in  different  parts  of  the  wood,  and  the  Lady  Augusta, 
experienced  in  such  journeys  by  her  former  travels  under 
the  o-uidance  of  the  minstrel  Bertram,  was  led  to  observe 
that*  on  hearing  such  wild  notes,  her  guide  changed  the  di- 
rection of  his  course,  and  betook  himself  to  paths  which  led 
through   deeper   wilds    and    more    impenetrable    thickets. 
This  happened  so  of  ten,  that  a  new  alarm  came  upon  the 
unfortunate  pilgrim,   which    suggested    other    motives    of 
terror.     Was  she  not  the  confidante,  and  almost  the  tool,  of 
some  artful  design,  laid  with  a  view  to  an  extensive  opera- 
tion, which  was   destined   to   terminate,    as  the  efforts  of 
Douglas  had  before  done,  to  the  surprise  of  his  hereditary 
castle,  the  massacre  of  the  English  garrison,  and  finally  m 
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the  dishonor  and  death    of   that   Sir  .John    de    Walton  ii|m)ii 
whose  fate  Bhe  had  long  believed,  or  taught  herself  i«»  believe; 
thai  her  own  was  dependent  ? 
It  no  sooner  flashed  across  (he  mind  of  the  Lady  Augusta 

that  she  was  engaged  in  sonic  such  conspiracy  with  a  Scot- 
tish insurgenl  than  she  shuddered  ai  the  eonsequenoes  <»t'  the 
dark  transactions  in  which  she  had  now  become  Involved, 

and  which  appeared  to  have  a  tendency  so  \er\  different  from 

w  hat  she  had  at  first  apprehended, 

The  hours  of  the  morning  of  this  remarkable  day,  being 
thai  ^\'  Palm  Sunday,  were  thus  drawn  out  in  wandering 
from  place  to  place  ;  while  the  Lady  de  Berkely  occasionally 
interposed  by  petitions  for  Liberty,  which  she  endeavored  to 
express  in  the  most  moving  and  pathetic  manner,  and  bj 
otters  i^\'  wealth  and  treasures,  to  which  no  answer  whatever 
was  returned  by  her  Btrange  guide. 

A.t  length,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  captive's  importunity, 
the  knight,  coming  close  up  to  the  bridle-rein  of  the  Lady 
Augusta,  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"  I  am,  as  you  may  well  believe,  none  of  those  knights 
who  roam  through  wood  and  wild  seeking  adventures,  by 
which  I  may  obtain  grace  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  lady.  Yet 
will  I  to  a  certain  degree  grant  the  request  which  thou  dost 
solicit  so  anxiously,  and  the  arbitration  of  thy  fate  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  pleasure  of  him  to  whose;  will  thou  hast 
expressed  thyself  ready  to  submit  thine  own,  I  will,  on  our 
arrival  at  t  he  place  of  our  desl  ination,  which  is  now  at  hand, 
write  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  send  my  letter,  together 
with  thy  fair  self,  by  a  special  messenger.  lie  will,  no 
doubt,  speedily  attend  our  summons,  and  thou  shalt  thyself 
be  satisfied  that  even  lie  who  has  as  yet  appeared  deaf  to 
entreaty,  and  insensible  to  earthly  affections,  has  still  some 
sympathy  for  beauty  and  for  virtue.  I  will  put  the  choice 
of  safety  and  thy  future  happiness  into  thine  own  hands  and 
those  of  the  man  whom  thou  hast  chosen  ;  and  thou  mayst 
seleet  which  thou  wilt  betwixt  those  and  misery." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or  clefts  in  the 
earth  seemed  to  yawn  before  them,  and  entering  it  at  the 
upper  end,  the  Specter  Knight,  with  an  attention  which  he 
had  not  yet  shown,  guided  the  lady's  courser  by  the  rein 
down  the  broken  and  steep  path  by  which  alone  the  bottom 
of  the  tangled  dingle  was  accessible. 

When  placed  on  firm  ground  after  the  dangers  of  a  descent, 
in  which  her  palfrey  seemed  to  be  sustained  by  the  personal 
strength  and  address  of  the  singular  being  who  had  hold  of 
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the  bridle,  the  lady  looked  with  some  astonishment  at  aplaoe 
so  well  adapted  for  concealment  as  that  which  she  had  now 
reached.  It  appeared  evident  that  it  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  more  than  one  stifled  answer  was  given  to  a  very- 
low  bugle-note  emitted  by  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb  ;  and 
when  the  same  note  was  repeated,  about  half  a  score  of  armed 
men,  some  wearing  the  dress  of  soldiers,  others  those  of 
shepherds  and  agriculturists,  showed  themselves  imperfectly, 
as  if  acknowledging  the  summons. 


CIIAITKi;    XVI 

•'Ham.  to  you,  my  gallant  friends!"  said  the  Knight  of 
tli*'  Tomb  to  his  companions,  who  Beemed  to  welcome  him 
with  the  eagerness  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  perilous  un- 
dertaking. "The  winter  has  passed  over,  the  festival  of 
Palm  Sunday  Is  come,  and  as  surely  as  the  ice  and  snow  of 
this  season  shall  not  remain  to  chjll  the  earth  through  the 
ensuing  Bummer,so  surely  we,  in  a  few  hours,  keep  our  word 
to  those  Southron  braggarts,  who  think  their  language  of 
boasting  and  malice  has  as  much  force  over  our  Scottish 
bosoms  as  the  blast  possesses  over  the  autumn  fruits  ;  hut  it, 
is  not.  so.  \\  bile  we  choose  to  remain  concealed,  they  may 
as  vainly  seek  to  desery  us  as  a  housewife  would  search  for 
the  needle  she  had  dropped  among  the  withered  foliage  of 
yon  gigantic  oak.  Yet,  a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  needle  shall 
become  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Genius  of  Scotland, 
avenging  ten  thousand  injuries,  and  especially  the  life  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Don- las,  pruellv  done  to  death  as  an  exile  from 
his  native  country. " 

An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan  burst  from 
the  assembled  retainers  of  Douglas,  upon  being  reminded  of 
the  recent  death  of  their  chief  tian  ;  while  they  seemed  at  the 
same  time  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making  little  noise, 
lest  they  should  give  the  alarm  to  some  of  the  numerous 
English  parties  which  were  then  traversing  different  parts  of 
the  forest.  The  acclamation,  so  cautiously  uttered,  had 
scarce  died  away  in  silence,  when  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  or, 
to  call  him  by  his  proper  name,  Sir  dames  Douglas,  again 
addressed  his  handful  of  faithful  followers. 

"  One  eifort,  my  friends,  may  yet  he  made  to  end  our 
strife  with  the  Southron  M'ithout  bloodshed.  Fate  has  with- 
in a  few  hours  thrown  into  my  power  the  young  heiress  of 
Berkely,  for  whose  sake  it  is  said  Sir  John.de  Walton  keeps 
with  such  obstinacy  the  castle  which  is  mine  by  inheritance. 
Is  there  one  among  you  who  dare  go,  as  the  honorable  escort 
of  Augusta  de  Berkely,  bearing  a  letter,  explaining  the  terms 
on  which  I  am  willing  to  restore  her  to  her  lover,  to  freedom, 
and  to  her  English  lordships  ?" 

"If  there  is  none  other/'  said  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the 
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tattered  attire  of  a  woodsman,  and,  being,  in  fact,  no  other 
than  the  very  Michael  Turnbull  who  had  already  given  so  ex- 
traordinary a  proof  of  his  undaunted  manhood,  "  I  will  gladly 
be  the  person  who  will  be  the  lady's  henchman  on  this 
expedition." 

"Thou  art  never  wanting,"  said  the  Douglas,  "where  a 
manly  deed  is  to  be  done;  but  remember,  this  lady  must 
pledge  to  us  her  word  and  oath  that  she  will  hold  herself  our 
faithful  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue  ;  that  she  will  consider 
herself  as  pledged  for  the  life,  freedom,  and  fair  usage  of 
Michael  Turnbull  ;  and  that,  if  Sir  John  de  Walton  refuse 
my  terms,  she  must  hold  herself  obliged  to  return  with  Turn- 
bull  to  our  presence,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  our 
pleasure." 

There  was  much  in  these  conditions  which  struck  the  Lady 
Augusta  with  natural  doubt  and  horror  ;  nevertheless,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  declaration  of  the  Douglas  gave  a  species 
of  decision  to  her  situation  which  might  have  otherwise  been 
unattainable  ;  and,  from  the  high  opinion  which  she  enter- 
tained of  the  Douglas's  chivalry,  sho  could  not  bring  herself 
to  think  that  any  part  which  he  might  play  in  the  approach- 
ing drama  would  bo  other  than  that  which  a  perfect  good 
knight  would,  under  all  circumstances,  maintain  towards 
his  enemy.  Even  with  respect  to  De  Walton  she  felt  her- 
self relieved  of  a  painful  difficulty.  The  idea  of  her  being 
discovered  by  the  knight  himself  in  a  male  disguise  had 
preyed  upon  her  spirits  ;  and  she  felt  as  if  guilty  of  a  depar- 
ture from  the  laws  of  womanhood,  in  having  extended  her 
favor  towards  him  beyond  maidenly  limits — a  step,  too,  which 
might  tend  to  lessen  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover  for  whom 
she  had  hazarded  so  much. 

The  heart,  she   said,  is  lightly  prized 

That  is  but  lightly  won  ; 
And  long  shall  mourn  the  heartless  man 

That  leaves  his  love  too  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  prisoner 
was  indeed  a  circumstance  equally  perplexing  and  unpleas- 
ing,  but  it  was  one  which  was  beyond  her  control,  and  the 
Douglas  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  appeared  to  her  to 
represent  the  deity  in  the  play,  whose  entrance  was  almost 
sufficient  to  bring  its  perplexities  to  a  conclusion  ;  she  there- 
fore not  unwillingly  submitted  to  take  what  oaths  and  prom- 
ises were  required  by  the  party  in  whose  hands  she  found 
herself,  and  accordingly  engaged  to  be  a  true  prisoner,  what- 
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ever  mighl  occur,  Meantime,  she  strictly  obeyed  the  di- 
rections ol  those  who  bad  her  motions  at  command,  devoutly 
praying  thai  circumstances,  in  themselves  so  adverse,  mighl 
nevertheless  work  together  for  the  safety  of  her  lover  and 
her  own  freedom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  whirl)  a  slight  repast  was  placed 
before  the  L  Augusta,  who  was  well-nigh  exhausted  with 
the  fatigues  of  her  journey. 

DoUglas  and  his  partisans,  meanwhile,  whispered  together, 
as  if  unwilling  she  should  hear  their  conference  ;  while.  to 
purchase  their  good-will,  if  possible,  she  studiously  avoided 
e\  er\  appearance  of  listening. 

[ter  some  conversation,  Turnbull,  who  appeared  to  con- 
sider the  lady  as  peculiarly  his  charge,  said  to  her  in  a  harsh 
\<>iVe.  r<  f)o  llol  fear,  lady;  no  Wrong  shall  be  done  you  ; 
nevertheless,  you  must  he  contend  fof  a  space  to  he  blind- 
folded. 

She  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror:  and  t  he  trooper. 
Wrapping  pari  of^  a  mantle  rotlnd  her  head,  did  not  assist  her 
to  remount  her  palfrey,  but  lent  her  his  arm  to  support  her 
in  this  blinded  state. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  ground  which  they  traversed  was,  as  Lady  Augusta  could 
feel,  very  broken  and  uneveu,  and  sometimes,  as  she  thought, 
encumbered  with  ruins,  which  were  difficult  to  surmount. 
The  strength  of  her  comrade  assisted  her  forward  on  such 
occasions  ;  but  his  help  was  so  roughly  administered  that  the 
ladv  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  suffering,  was  compelled  to 
groan  or  sigh  heavily,  whatever  was  her  desire  to  suppress 
such  evidence  of  the  apprehension  which  she  underwent,  or 
the  pain  which  she  endured.  Presently,  upon  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  she  was  distinctly  sensible  that  the  rough  woods- 
man was  removed  from  her  side,  and  another  of  the  party 
substituted  in  his  stead,  whose  voice,  more  gentle  than  that 
of  his  companion,  she  thought  she  had  lately  heard. 

"  Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  "fear  not  the  slightest  in- 
jury at  our  hands,  and  accept  of  my  ministry  instead  of  that 
of  my  henchman,  who  has  gone  forward  with  our  letter  ;  do 
not  think  me  presuming  on  my  situation  if  I  bear  you  in  my 
arms  through  ruins  where  you  could  not  easily  move  alone 
and  blindfold." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Lady  Augusta  Berkely  felt  herself 
raised  from  the  earth  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  man,  and  borne 
onward  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  without  the  necessity  of 
making  those  painful  exertions  which  had  been  formerly 
required.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  situation  ;  but,  however 
delicate,  it  was  no  time  to  give  vent  to  complaints,  which 
might  have  given  offense  to  persons  whom  it  was  her  interest 
to  conciliate.  She,  therefore,  submitted  to  necessity,  and 
heard  the  following  words  whispered  in  her  ear — 

"Fear  nothing,  there  is  no  evil  intended  you  ;  nor  shall 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  he  loves  you  as  you  deserve  at  his 
hand,  receive  any  harm  on  our  part.  We  call  on  him  but 
to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  you  ;  and  be  assured  you 
will  best  accomplish  your  own  happiness  by  aiding  our  views, 
which  are  equally  in  favor  of  your  wishes  and  your  freedom." 

The  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  answer  to  this, 
but  her  breath,  betwixt  fear  and  the  speed  with  which  she 
was  transported,  refused  to  permit  her  to  use  intelligible  ac- 
cents.    Meantime,  she  began  to  be  sensible  that  she  was  in- 
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closed  within  some  building,  and  probably  a  ruinous  one; 
for  although  the  mode  of  her  transportation  no  Longer  per- 
mitted her  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her  path  in  any  respect 
distinctly,  yei  the  absence  of  the  external  air — which  was, 
however,  sometimes  excluded  and  sometimes  ad  mi  tied  in  furi- 
ous gusts—intimated  thai  shewas  conducted  through  build- 
ings partly  entire,  and  iii  other  places  admitting  the  wind 
through  wide  rents  and  gaps.  In  one  place  it  seemed  to  the 
lad\  as  it'  she  passed  through  a  considerable  body  of  people,  all 
of  whom  observed  silence,  although  there  was  sometimes  heard 
among  them  a  murmur,  t<>  which  every  cue  present  in  some 
degree  contributed,  although  the  general  sound  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  whisper.  Her  situation  made  her  attend  to  every 
circumstance,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  these  per- 
sons made  way  for  him  who  l><>re  her,  until  at  length  she 
became  sensible  that  he  descended  by  the  regular  steps  of  a 

stair,  and  that  she  was  now  alone  excepting  his  company. 
Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on  more  level  ground, 
they  proceeded  on  their  singular  r<>ad  by  a  course  which  ap- 
peared neither  direct  nor  easy,  and  through  an  atmosphere 
which  was  close  to  a  Bmothering  degree,  and  felt  at  the  same 
time  damp  and  disagreeable,  as  if  from  the  vapors  of  a  new- 
made  grave. 

Her  guide  again  spoke.  "  Bear  up.  Lady  Augusta,  for  a 
little  longer,  and  continue  to  endure  that  atmosphere  which 
must  be  one  day  common  to  us  all.  By  the  necessity  of  my 
situation,  I  must  resign  my  present  oiftce  to  your  original 
guide,  and  can  only  give  you  my  assurance  that  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  shall  oil'er  you  the  least  incivility  or  insult, 
and  on  this  you  may  rely,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  honor." 

He  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the  soft  turf, 
and,  to  her  infinite  refreshment,  made  her  sensible  that  she 
was  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from  the  smothering 
atmosphere  which  had  before  oppressed  her  like  that  of  a 
charnel-house.  At  the  same  time,  she  breathed  in  a  whisper 
an  anxious  wish  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  disencumber 
herself  from  the  folds  of  the  mantle,  which  excluded  almost 
the  power  of  breathing,  though  intended  only  to  prevent  her 
seeing  by  what  road  she  traveled.  She  immediately  found 
it  unfolded,  agreeably  to  her  request,  and  hastened,  with 
uncovered  eyes  to  take  note  of  the  scene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak-trees,  among  which 
stood  some  remnants  of  buildings,  or  what  might  have 
seemed  such,  being  perhaps  the  same  in  which  she  had  been 
lately  wandering.     A  clear  fountain  of  living  water  bubbled 
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forth  from  under  the  twisted  roots  of  one  of  those  trees,  and 
offered  the  lady  the  opportunity  of  a  draught  of  the  pure 
element,  and  in  which  she  also  bathed  her  face,  which  had 
received  more  than  one  scratch  in  the  course  of  her  journey, 
in  spite  of  the  care,  and  almost  the  tenderness,  with  which 
she  had  latterly  been  borne  along.  The  cool  water  speedily 
stopt  the  bleeding  of  those  trifling  injuries,  and  the  applica- 
tion served  at  the  same  time  to  recall  the  scattered  senses  of 
the  damsel  herself.  Her  first  idea  was  whether  an  attempt 
to  escape,  if  such  should  appear  possible,  was  not  advisable. 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  satisfied  her  that  such  a 
scheme  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  such  second  thoughts 
were  confirmed  by  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  form  of  the 
huntsman  Turnbull,  the  rough  tones  of  whose  voice  were 
heard  before  his  figure  was  obvious  to  her  eye. 

"  Were  you  impatient  for  my  return,  fair  lady  ?  Such  as 
I,"  he  continued,  iri  an  ironical  tone  of  voice,  "  who  are 
foremost  in  the  chase  of  wild  stags  and  sylvan  cattle,  are  not 
in  use  to  lag  behind  when  fair  ladies  like  you  are  the  objects 
of  pursuit ;  and  if  I  am  not  so  constant  in  my  attendance  as 
you  might  expect,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  was  engaged  in 
another  matter,  to  which  I  must  sacrifice  for  a  little  even 
the  duty  of  attending  on  you." 

"  I  offer  no  resistance,"  said  the  lady  ;  "forbear,  however, 
in  discharging  thy  duty,  to  augment  my  uneasiness  by  thy 
conversation,  for  thy  master  hath  pledged  me  his  word  that 
he  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  alarmed  or  ill-treated." 

<k'  Nay,  fair  one,"  replied  the  huntsman,  (t  I  ever  thought 
it  was  fit  to  make  interest  by  soft  words  with  fair  ladies  ;  but 
if  you  like  it  not,  I  have  no  such  pleasure  in  hunting  for 
fine  holyday  terms  but  that  I  can  with  equal  ease  hold  my- 
self silent.  Come,  then,  since  we  must  wait  upon  this 
lover  of  yours  ere  morning  closes,  and  learn  his  last  resolu- 
tion touching  a  matter  which  is  become  so  strangely  com- 
plicated, I  will  hold  no  more  intercourse  with  you  as  a 
female,  but  talk  to  you  as  a  person  of  sense,  although  an 
Englishwoman." 

"  You  will,"  replied  the  lady,  "  best  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  those  by  whose  orders  you  act  by  holding  no  society  with 
me  whatever,  otherwise  than  is  necessary  in  the  character  of 
guide." 

The  man  lowered  his  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent  to  what 
the  Lady  of  Berkely  proposed,  and  remained  silent  as  they 
for  some  time  pursued  their  course,  each  pondering  over 
their  own  share  of  meditation,  which  probably  turned  upon 
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toatl  entially  different     Ai  length  the  loud  Waal  of  a 

bugle  was  heard  at  no  great  distance  from  the  unsocial 
felfoW-travelei  a  the  person  we  seek,"  said  Turn* 

bull  :  4i 1  know  his  Wast  from  any  other  who  frequents  this4 
forest,  and  my  orders  are  to  bring  yon  to  Bpeech  of  him/1 

The  blood  darted  rapidly  through  the  lady's  veins  at  the 
thought  of  being  thus  unceremoniously  presented  to  the 
knight  in  whose  favor  she  had  oorifessed  a  rash  preference 
grreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  when  exag- 
gerated sentiments  often  inspired  actions  of  extravagant 
generosity,  than  in  our  days,  when  everything  ia  accounted 
absurd  which  does  nol  turn  upon  a  motive  connected  with 
the  immediate  selfish  interests  of  the  actor  himself.  When 
Turuhull.  therefore,  winded  his  horn,  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
blast  which    they  had    heard,  the  lady  was  disposed  to  fly   at 

the  first  impu'  shame  and  of  fear.     Turnhull  perceived 

her  intention,  and  caught  hold  of  her  with  no  wry  gentle 
grasp,  saying,  "  Nay,  lady,  it  is  to  he  understood  that  you 
play  your  own  part  in  the  drama,  which,  in,  in  continue 

en  the  stage,  will  conclude  unsatisfactorily  to  us  all,  in  a 
combat  at  on  trance  between  your  lover  and  me.  when  it  will 
appear  which  of  us  is  most  worthy  of  your  favor." 

M  I    Will  be  patient. v  said    the   lady,  bethinking   her  that 
D  this  Strange  man's  presence,  and  the  compulsion  which 

he  appeared  to  use  towards  her,  was  a  sort  of  excuse  bo  her 

female  scruples  for  coming  into  the  pi^esenod  of  her  lover,  at 
(east  at  her  first  appearance  before  him,  in  a  disguise  which 
her  feelings  confessed  was  not  extremely  decorous,  or  recon- 
cilable to  the  dignity  of  h< 

The  moment  after  these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her 
mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  approaching  ;  and  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  pressing  through  the  trees,  became  aware 
of  the  prea  of  his  lady,  captive,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 

grasp  of  a  Scottish  outlaw,' who  was  only  known  to  him  by 
his  former  audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

SiS  Surprise  and  jov  only  supplied  the  knight  with  these 
hasty  expressions—1 "' Vaititf.  let  go  thy  hold  !  or  die  in  thy 
profane  attempt  to  control  the  motions  of  one  whom  the 
verv  sun  in  heaven  should  he  proud  to  obey."  At  the  same 
time,  apprehensive  that  the  huntsman  might  hurry  the  lady 
from  his  Bight  by  means  of  some  entangled  path — such  as 
upon  a  former  occasion  had  served  him  for  escape — Sir  John 
de  Walton  dropped  his  cumbrous  lance,  of  which  the  trees  did 
not  permit  him  the  perfect  nse,  and,  springing  from  his 
horse,  approached  Turnbull  with  his  drawn  sword. 

31 
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The  Scottishman,  keeping  his  left  hand  still  upon  tht 
lady's  mantle,  uplifted  with  his  right  his  battle-ax,  or  Jed- 
wood  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  partying  and  returning  the 
blow  of  his  antagonist ;  but  the  lady  spoke. 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  she  said,  a  for  Heaven's  sake, 
forbear  all  violence,  till  you  hear  upon  what  pacific  object  I 
am  brought  hither,  and  by  what  peaceful  means  these  wars 
may  be  put  an  end  to.  This  man,  though  an  enemy  of  yours, 
has  been  to  me  a  civil  and  respectful  guardian  ;  and  I  en- 
treat you  to  forbear  him  while  he  speaks  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  brought  me  hither." 

"  To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de  Berkely  in  the 
same  breath  would  itself  because  enough  for  instant  death," 
said  the  governor  of  Douglas  Castle  ;  "but  you  command, 
lady,  and  I  spare  his  insignificant  life,  although  I  have  causes 
of  complaint  against  him  the  least  of  which  were  good  war- 
rant, had  he  a  thousand  lives,  for  the  forfeiture  of  them 
all." 

"  John  de  Walton,"  replied  Turnbull,  "  this  lady  well 
knows  that  no  fear  of  thee  operates  in  my  mind  to  render 
this  a  peaceful  meeting ;  and  were  I  not  withheld  by  other 
circumstances  of  great  consideration  to  the  Douglas,  as  well 
as  thyself,  I  should  have  no  more  fear  in  facing  the  utmost 
thou  couldst  do  than  I  have  now  in  leveling  that  sapling  to 
the  earth  it  grows  upon." 

So  saying,  Michael  Turnbull  raised  his  battle-ax,  and 
struck  from  a  neighboring  oak-tree  a  branch,  welluigh  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  which,  with  all  its  twigs  and  leaves, 
rushed  to  the  ground  between  De  Walton  and  the  Scotchman, 
giving  a  singular  instance  of  the  keenness  of  his  weapon,  and 
the  strength  and  dexterity  witli  which  he  used  it. 

"Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  us,  good  fellow,"  said 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  since  it  is  the  lady's  pleasure  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  and  let  me  know  what  thou  hast  to  say 
to  me  respecting  her  ?  " 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Turnbull,  "  my  words  are  few, 
but  mark  them,  sir  Englishman.  The  Lady  Augusta 
Berkely,  wandering  in  this  country,  has  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  noble  Lord  Douglas,  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the 
castle  and  lordship,  and  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  attach  to 
the  liberty  of  this  lady  the  following  conditions,  being  in  all 
respects  such  as  good  and  lawful  warfare  entitles  a  knight  to 
exact.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  honor  and  safety  the  Lady 
Augusta  shall  be  delivered  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  those 
whom  he  shall  name  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her.     On 
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thi*  other  hand,  the  Castle  of  Douglas  itself,  together  with 
all  outposts  or  garrisons  thereunto  belonging,  shall  be  made 
Over  and  surrendered  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  in  the  same 
situation,  and  containing  the  same  provisions  and  arlilh  ry, 
v  now  within  their  walls ;  and  the  Bpace  of  a  month  of 
truce  shall  be  permitted  to  Sir  James  I  /las  and  Sir  Join. 
de  Walton  farther  to  regulate  the  terms  of  surrender  on  both 
parts,  haying  first  plighted  their  knightly  word  and  oath 
that  in  the  exchange  ol  the  honorable  lady  for  the  foresaid 
castle  lies  the  full  import  of  the  present  agreement,  and  thai 
\  other  Bubjecl  of  dispute  .-hall,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
noble  knights  foresaid,  be  honorably  compounded  and  agreed 
betwixt  them:  or,  at  their  pleasure,  Bettled  knightly  l>\ 
Bingle  combat,  according  to  usage,  and  in  a  fair  fielu,  before 
any  honorable  person  that  may  possess  power  enough  to 
preside.  * 

\\  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  astonishment  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton  at  hearing  the  contents  of  this  extraordinary 
cartel;  ho  looked  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely  with  thai  as- 
peot  of  despair  with  which  a  criminal  may  be  supposed  t< 
his  guardian  angel  prepare  for  departure.  Through  her 
mind  also  similar  Ideas  flowed,  as  if  they  contained  a  conces- 
sion of  what  she  had  considered  as  the  summit  of  her  wishes, 
hut  under  conditions  disgraceful  to  her  lover,  like  the 
cherub's  fiery  sword  of  yore,  which  was  a  barrier  bet  * 
our  first  parents  and  the  blessings  of  Paradise. 

Sir  d<»hn  de  Walton,  after  a    moment'  station,  broke 

silence  in  these  words  :  "  Noble  lady,  you  may  be  surprised 
if  a  condition  he  imposed  upon  me,  having  for  its  object 
your  freedom,  and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton,  already  standing 
under  those  obligations  to  you  which  he  is  proud  of  ac- 
knowledging, should  yet  hesitate  on  accepting,  with  the 
utmost  eagerness,  what  must  ensure  your  restoration  to 
freedom  and  independence  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  the  words  now 
spoken  have  thrilled  in  mine  car  without  reaching  to  my 
understanding,  and  I  must  pray  the  Lady  of  Berkely  for 
pardon  if  I  take  time  to  reconsider  them  for  a  short  space.'' 

"  And  I,"  replied  Turnbull,  "  have  only  power  to  allow 
you  half  an  hour  for  the  consideration  of  an  offer  in  accept- 
ing which,  methinks,  you  should  jump  shoulder-height, 
instead  of  asking  any  time  for  reflection.  "What  does  this 
cartel  exact,  save  what  your  duty  as  a  knight  implicitly 
obliges  you  to  ?  You  have  engaged  yourself  to  become  the 
agent  of  the  tyrant  Edward,  in  holding  Douglas  Castle,  as 
his  commander,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Scottish  nation  and  of 
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knight  of  Douglas  Dale,  who  never,  as  a  community  or  as  an 
individual,  were  guilty  of  the  least  injury  towards  you  ;  you 
are  therefore  prosecuting  a  false  path,  unworthy  of  a  good 
knight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  and  safety  of  your 
lady  is  now  proposed  to  be  pledged  to  you,  with  a  full  as- 
surance of  her  liberty  and  honor,  on  consideration  of  your 
withdrawing  from  the  unjust  line  of  conduct  in  which  you 
have  suffered  yourself  to  be  imprudently  engaged.  If  you  per- 
severe in  it,  you  place  your  own  honor  and  the  lady's  happiness 
in  the  hands  of  men  whom  you  have  done  everything  in  your 
power  to  render  desperate,  and  whom,  thus  irritated,  it  is 
most  probable  you  may  find  such. 

"It  is  not  from  thee  at  least,"  said  the  knight,  "that  I 
shall  learn  to  estimate  the  manner  in  which  Douglas  will  ex- 
plain the  laws  of  war,  or  De  Walton  receive  them  at  his  dic- 
tating." 

"I  am  not,  then,"  said  Turnbull,  "received  as  a  friendly 
messenger  ?  Farewell,  and  think  of  this  lady  as  being  in 
any  hands  but  those  which  are  safe,  while  you  make  up  at 
leisure  your  mind  upon  the  message  I  have  brought  you. 
Come,  madam,  we  must  be  gone." 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  lady's  hand,  and  pulled  her, 
as  if  to  force  her  to  withdraw.  The  lady  had  stood  motion- 
less, and  almost  senseless,  while  these  speeches  were  ex- 
changed between  the  warriors  ;  but  when  she  felt  the  grasp 
of  Michael  Turnbull  she  exclaimed,  like  one  almost  beside 
herself  with  fear — "  Help  me,  De  Walton  !" 

The  knight,  stung  to  instant  rage,  assaulted  the  forester 
mith  the  utmost  fury,  and  dealt  him  with  his  long  sword, 
almost  at  unawares,  two  or  three  heavy  blows,  by  which  he 
was  so  wounded  that  he  sunk  backwards  in  the  thicket,  and 
De  AVralton  was  about  to  despatch  him  when  he  was  prevented 
by  the  anxious  cry  of  the  lady — "  Alas  !  De  Walton,  what 
have  you  done  ?  This  man  was  only  an  ambassador,  and 
should  have  passed  free  from  injury,  while  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  delivery  of  what  he  was  charged  with  ;  and  if  thou 
hast  slain  him,  who  knows  how  frightful  may  prove  the  ven- 
geance exacted  ! " 

The  voice  of  the  lady  seemed  to  recover  the  huntsman  from 
the  effects  of  the  blows  he  had  received  :  he  sprung  on  his 
feet,  saying,  "  Never  mind  me,  nor  think  of  my  becoming 
the  means  of  making  mischief.  The  knight,  in  his  haste, 
spoke  without  giving  me  warning  and  defiance,  which  gave 
him  an  advantage  which,  I  think,  he  would  otherwise  have 
scorned  to  have  taken  in  such  a  case.     I  will  renew  the  com- 
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bat  mi  tetter  berme,  of  dall  another  cbampioht,  as  bhe  knig 
pleaseB.M     With  these  worda  he  disappeared* 

••  Fear  imt,  empress  of  De  Walton's  thoughts/'  answered 
the  blight,  •*  l>ut  believe  that,  if  we  regain  together  bhe 
Shelter  of  Douglas  Cdstto  and  fche  safeguard  of 
cross,  thou  mayst  laugh  at  all.  And  if  yon  can  bul  pardon, 
what  [  shall  never  he  able  to  forgive  myselfi,  the  raoie-lil 
blindness  whiob  did  not  recognise  the  Sun  while. under  a 
temporary  eclipse,  the  task  cannot  be  darned  too  h&rd  fo* 
mortal  valor  to  achieve  which  1  shall  tint  willingly  under- 
take to  wipe  nut  the  memorV  of  rhj  grievous  fault." 

••  Mention  it  no  more,"  said  the  ladj  ;  it  isnot  al  such  a 
time»as  this,  when  our  Hves  are  for  the  moment  at  stake, 
that  <|uarn'ls  upMU  slighter  topics  are  to  be  rectirred  bo,  I 
can  tell  you.  if  you  do  not  yet  know,  thai  the  Scots  are  in 
anus  in  thid  viemity,  and  thai  even  i he  earth  has  yawned  to 
conceal  them  from  the  sight  pf  your  garrison." 

••  Let  it  yawn,  then."  said  sir  John  de  Walton,  "  and  suf* 
fer  every  fiend  in  the  infernal  abyss  to  e  cape'fronihis  prison- 
house  ami  reinforce  our  enemies;  still,  fairest,  hating 
received  in  thee  a  pearl  of  matchless  price,  niy  spurs  shall 
be  hacked  I'p.in  inv  heels  by  the  basest  SCtlllion  if  1  turn  my 
horse's  head  bo  the  rear  before  the  utmost  force  these  ruffians 
fatii assemble,  either  npon  earth  or  from  nnderrieath  it.  In 
thy  namel  defy  them  all  to  instant  combat." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last  words  in 
something  of  an  exalted  lone,  a  tall  cavalier,  arrayed  in  black 
armor  of  the  simplest  form,  stepped  forth  from  that  pari  of 
the  thicket  where  Turnbull  had  disappeared.  "  I  am,"  he 
said,  "James  of  Douglas,  and  your  challenge  is  accepted. 
I,  the  challenged,  name  the  arms  our  khightly  weapons^ 
we  now  wear  them,  and  our  place  of  combat  this  Held  or  din- 
gle called  the  Bloody  Svkes,*  the  t  Sine  being  instant,  and 
the  combatants,  like  true  knights,  foregoing  each  advant;< 
on  either  side." 

"So  be  it,  in  God's  name,"  said  the  English  knight,  who, 
though  surprised  at  being  called  upon  to  so  sudden  an  en- 
counter with  so  formidable  a  warrior  as  young  Douglas,  was 
too  proud  to  dream  of  avoiding  the  combat.  Making  a  sign 
to  the  lady  to  retire  behind  him.  that  he  might  not  lose  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained  by  setting  her  at  liberty  from 
the  forester,  he  drew  his"  sword,  and  with  a  deliberate  and 
prepared  attitude  of  offense  moved  slowly  to  the  encounter. 
It  was  a  dreadful  one,  for  the  courage  and  skill  both  of  the 

*See  Note  10. 
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native  Lord  of  Douglas  Dale  and  of  De  Walton  were  among 
the  most  renowned  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  the  world  of 
chivalry  could  hardly  have  produced  two  knights  more 
famous.  Their  blows  fell  as  if  urged  by  some  mighty  engine, 
where  they  were  met  and  parried  with  equal  strength  and 
dexterity  ;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes' 
encounter,  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  by  either 
combatant  over  the  other.  An  instant  they  stopped  by 
mutually  implied  assent,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  breath,  during  which  Douglas  said,  "  I  beg  that  this 
noble  lady  may  understand  that  her  own  freedom  is  no  way 
concerned  in  the  present  contest,  which  entirely  regards  the 
injustice  done  by  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  by  his  nation 
of  England,  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  and  to  my  own 
natural  rights." 

"  You  are  generous,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  but 
in  what  circumstances  do  you  place  me,  if  you  deprive  me 
of  my  protector  by  death  or  captivity,  and  leave  me  alone  in 
a  foreign  land  ?" 

"  If  such  should  be  the  event  of  the  combat,"  replied  Sir 
James,  "the  Douglas  himself,  lady,  will  safely  restore  thee 
to  thy  native  land  ;  for  never  did  his  sword  do  an  injury  for 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  make  amends  with  the  same 
weapon  ;  and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  make  the  slightest 
admission  that  he  renounces  maintaining  the  present  strife, 
were  it  only  by  yielding  up  a  feather  from  the  plume  of  his 
helmet,  Douglas  will  renounce  every  purpose  on  his  part 
which  can  touch  the  lady's  honor  or  safety,  and  the  combat 
may  be  suspended  until  the  national  quarrel  again  brings  us 
together." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and  the  lady, 
although  she  did  not  speak,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  which 
plainlv  expressed  how  much  sh.e  wished  that  he  would  choose 
the  less  hazardous  alternative.  But  the  knight's  own  scruples 
prevented  his  bringing  the  case  to  so  favorable  an  arbitra- 
ment. 

"  Never  shall  if  be  said  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  he  compromised,  in  the  slightest  degree,  his 
own  honor  or  that  of  his  country.  This  battle  may  end  in 
my  defeat,  or  rather  death,  and  in  that  case  my  earthly 
prospects  are  closed,  and  I  resign  to  Douglas,  with  my  last 
breath,  the  charge  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  trusting  that  he 
will  defend  her  with  his  life,  and  find  the  means  of  replacing 
her  with  safety  in  the  halls  of  her  father.  But  while  I 
survive  she  may  have  abetter,  but  will  not  need  another,  pro- 
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tectot  than  be  who  is  bonored  bj  being  her  own  choice  ;  nor 
will  1  yield  up,  were  il  a  plume  from  my  helmet,  implying 
that  1  have  maintained  an  unjust,  quarrel,  either  m  the 
cause  of  England  or  of  the  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Tims 
far  alone  1  will  concede  to  Douglas— an  instant  truce,  pro- 
vided the  lady  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  her  retreat  to 
England,  and  the  combat  be  fought  out  upon  another  day. 
The  castle  and  territory  of  Douglas  is  the  property  of 
Edward  of  England,  the  governor  in  his  name  is  the  rightful 
governor,  and  on  this  point  I  will  fight  while  my  eyelids  are 
unclosed." 

"Time  flies,"  said  Douglas,  u  without  waiting  for  our  re- 
Bolves  ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  his  motions  of  such  value  as 
that  whioh  is  passing  with  every  breath  of  vital  air  which  we 
presently  draw.  Why  should  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
that  which  can  be  as  well  finished  to-day  ?  Will  our  swords 
be  sharper  or  our  arms  stronger  to  wield  them  than  they 
arc  at  this  moment  ?  Douglas  will  do  all  which  knight  can 
k\^  to  succor  a  lady  in  distress;  hut  lie  will  not  grant  to 
her  knight  theslighest  mark  of  deference,  which  Sir  John 
de  Walton  vainly  supposes  himself  able  to  extort  by  force  of 
arms/' 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once  more  in  mor- 
tal combat,  and  the  lady  fell  uncertain  whether  she  should 
attempt  her  esoape  through  the  devious  paths  of  the  wood 
or  abide  the  issue  of  this  obstinate  fight.  It  was  rather  her 
desire  to  see  the  fate  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  than  any  other 
consideration  which  induced  her  to  remain,  as  if  fascinated, 
upon  the  spot,  where  one  of  the  fiercest  quarrels  ever  fought 
was  disputed  by  two  of  the  bravest  champions  that  ever  drew 
sword.  At  last  the  lady  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  com- 
bat by  appealing  to  the  bells  which  began  to  ring  for  the 
service  of  the  day,  which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said,  "for  your  own  sakes,  and 
for  that  of  lady's  love,  and  the  duties  of  chivalry,  hold  your 
hands  only  for  an  hour,  and  take  chauces  that,  where 
strength  is  so  equal,  means  will  be  found  of  converting  the 
truce  into  a  solid  peace.  Think,  this  is  Palm  Sunday,  and 
will  you  defile  with  blood  such  a  peculiar  festival  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Intermit  your  feud  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  to  the 
nearest  church,  bearing  with  you  branches,  not  in  the 
ostentatious  mode  of  earthly  conquerors,  but  as  rendering  due 
homage  to  the  rules  of  the  blessed  church  and  the  institutions 
of  our  holy  religion." 

u  I  was  on  my  road,  fair  lady,  for  that  purpose,   to  the 
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holy  church  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Englishman,  "when  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  at  this  place  ;  nor  do  I 
object  to  proceed  thither  even  now,  holding  truce  for  an 
hour,  and  I  fear  not  to  find  there  friends  to  whom  I  can 
commit  you  with  assurance  of  safety,  in  case  I  am  unfor- 
tunate in  the  combat  which  is  now  broken  off,  to  be  resumed 
after  the  service  of  the  day." 

"  I  also  assent,"  said  the  Douglas,  "to  a  truce  for  such 
short  s|>ace  ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  there  may  be  good  Christians 
enough  at  the  church  who  will  not  see  their  master  over- 
powered by  odds.  Let  us  go  thither,  and  each  take  the 
chance  of  what  Heaven  shall  please  to  send  us." 

From  these  words,  Sir  John  de  Walton  little  doubted  that 
Douglas  had  assured  himself  of  a  party  among  those  who 
should  there  assemble  ;  but  he  doubted  not  of  so  many  of 
the  garrison  being  present  as  would  bridle  every  attempt  at 
rising  ;  and  the  risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  incurring,  since 
lie  should  thereby  secure  an  opportunity  to  place  Lady 
Augusta  de  Berkely  in  safety,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  her 
liberty  depend  on  the  event  of  a  general  conflict,  instead 
of  the  precarious  issue  of  a  combat  between  himself  and 
Douglas. 

Both  these  distinguished  knights  were  inwardly  of  opinion 
that  the  proposal  of  the  lady,  though  it  relieved  them  from 
their  present  conflict,  by  no  means  bound  them  to  abstain 
from  the  consequences  which  an  accession  of  force  might  add 
to  their  general  strength,  and  each  relied  upon  his  superior- 
ity, in  some  degree  provided  for  by  their  previous  proceed- 
ings. Sir  John  de  AValton  made  almost  certain  of  meeting 
with  several  of  his  bands  of  soldiers,  who  were  scouring  the 
country  and  traversing  the  woods  by  his  direction  ;  and 
Douglas,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  not  ventured  himself  in 
person  where  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head  without  being 
attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  approved  adherents, 
placed  in  more  or  less  connection  with  each  other,  and 
stationed  for  mutual  support.  Each,  therefore,  entertained 
well-grounded  hopes  that,  by  adopting  the  truce  proposed, 
he  would  ensure  himself  an  advantage  over  his  antagonist, 
although  neither  exactly  knew  in  what  manner  or  to  what 
extent  this  success  was  to  be  obtained. 


QHAPTEB  Will 

Bis  talk  was  of  another  world    his  boderoents 

Strange,  doubtful,  and  mysterious  ;  those  \\  ho  hoard  him 

[jsteivd  as  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams, 

Who  speaks  of  other  objeote  than  the  present, 

\  mi  mutters  like  i"  bino  who  sees  a  \  ieion, 

oi<i  liny. 

\)\  thesame  Palm  Sunday  when   De  Walton  and   Doug]aj 
measured  together  their  mighty  swords,   the  minstrel    Ber- 
tram was  bussed  with  the  ancient  book  of  proph.ecje8,.w^Jcn 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  supposed  composition  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  but  apt  without  many   anxieties  as  to 
the  fate  of  his  ladv,  ami  the  event*  which  wiit  passing  around 
him.     As  a  minstrel,  he  was  desirous  of  an  auditor  to  enter 
into' the  discoveries  which  he  should    make  in  that   mystic 
volume,  as  well  as  to  assist   in  passing  away  the  time:  Sir 
John  .If  Walton  had  furnished  him.  in  (iilhert  Greenleaf  the 
archer,  with  one  who  was  well  contented  to  play  the  listener 
(t  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  provided  a  flask  of  Gascon  wine, 
or  a  stoup  of  good  English  ale,  remained  on  the  hoard.     It 
may  ho  remembered  that  De  Walton,  when  lie  dismissed  the 
minstrel  from  the  dungeon,  was  sensible   that  lie  owed  him 
some  compensation  for  the  causeless  Buspiqion  which  had 
dictated  his  imprisonment,  more    particularly  as   he   was  a 
valued  servant,  and  had  shown  himself  the  faithful  confidant 
of  the  Ladv  Augusta  de  Berkely,  and   the    person    who  was 
moreover  likely  to  know  all    the  motives  and  circumstances 
of  her  Scottish  joumev.     T<»  secure  his  good  wishes  was, 
therefore,    politic  ;  and    De    Walton    had    intimated  to  his 
faithful  archer  that  he   was  to   lay    aside    all    suspicion    of 
Bertram,  hut  at  the   same  time  keep  him  in  sight,  and,  if 
possible,  in  good  humor  with  the  governor  of  the  castle  and 
his  adherents.     Greenleaf,  accordingly,  had  no  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  only  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen 
with  patience  and  commendation  to  the  lays  which  he  liked 
best  to  sing,  or  the  tales  which  he  most  loved  to  tell  ;  and 
in  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  his  master's  commands,  he 
judged  it  necessary  to  demand  of  the  butler  such  store  of  good 
liquor  as  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 
1  489 
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Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  means  of  bearing 
a  long  interview  with  the  minstrel,  Gilbert  Greenleaf  pro- 
posed to  confer  upon  him  the  bounty  of  an  early  breakfast, 
which,  if  it  pleased  him,  they  might  wash  down  with  a  cup 
of  sack,  and,  having  his  master's  commands  to  show  the 
minstrel  anything  about  the  castle  which  he  might  wish  to 
see,  refresh  their  overwearied  spirits  by  attending  a  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Douglas  to  the  service  of  the  day,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  of  peculiar  sanctity.  Against 
such  a  proposal  the  minstrel,  a  good  Christian  by  profession, 
and,  by  his  connection  with  the  joyous  science,  a  good  fellow, 
having  no  objections  to  offer,  the  two  comrades,  who  had 
formerly  little  good-will  towards  each  other,  commenced 
their  morning's  repast  on  that  fated  Palm  Sunday  with  all 
manner  of  cordiality  and  good  fellowship. 

"  Do  not  believe,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  the  archer, 
"  that  my  master  in  any  respect  disparages  your  worth  or 
rank  in  referring  you  for  company  or  conversation  to  so 
poor  a  man  as  myself.  It  is  true,  I  am  no  officer  of  this 
garrison  :  yet  for  an  old  archer,  who  for  these  thirty  years 
has  lived  by  bow  and  bowstring,  I  do  not — Our  Lady  make 
me  thankful  !  — hold  less  share  in  the  grace  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other  approved  good 
soldiers,  than  many  of  those  giddy  young  men  on  whom 
commissions  are  conferred,  and  to  whom  confidences  are 
entrusted,  not  on  account  of  what  they  have  done,  but  what 
their  ancestors  have  done  before  them.  I  pray  you  to  notice 
among  them  one  youth  placed  at  our  head  in  De  Walton's 
absence,  and  who  bears  the  honored  name  of  Aymer  de 
Valence,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  ;  this  knight  has  also  a  brisk  young 
page,  whom  men  call  Fabian  Harbothel." 

"Is  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  your  censure  applies?" 
answered  the  minstrel.  "1  should  have  judged  differently, 
having  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  seen  a  young 
man  more  courteous  and  amiable  than  the  young  knight  you 
named." 

"1  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  so,"  said  the  archer, 
hastening  to  amend  the  false  step  which  he  had  made  ;  "  but 
in  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he 
conform  to  the  usages  of  his  uncle,  taking  the  advice  of  ex- 
perienced old  soldiers  in  the  emergencies  which  may  present 
themselves  ;  and  not  believing  that  the  knowledge  which  it 
takes  many  years  of  observation  to  acquire  can  be  at  once  con- 
ferred by  the  slap  of  the  flat  of  a  sword,  and  the  magic 
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words,  '•  Rise  up,  sir  Arthur/1  ot  boweter  the  case  may 

"Donbt    not.  sir   archer,"    replied    Herd-am,    "that    1   am 

fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  conversing 
with  men  of  experience  like  yon  :  it  benefiteth  men  of  every 

persuasion,  and  1  myself  am  oft  reduced    to  lament  my  want 

ufficient  knowledge  of  armorial  bearings,  Bigris,  and 
cognizances,  and  would  right  fain  have  thy  assistance,  where 
1  am  a  Btranger  alike  to  the  names  of  places,  and  persousand 
ription  ^\'  banners  and  emblems  by  which  greal  families 
are  distinguished  from  each  other;  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  accomplish menl  of  my  present  task." 

"  Pennons  and  batmen,  answered  the  areher,  "]  have 
Been  right  many,  and  can  assign,  as  is  a  soldier's  wont,  the 
name  of  the  leader  to  the  emblem  under  which  he  musters 
his  followers;  nevertheless,  worthy  minstrel,  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  understand  what  you  call  prophecies,  with  or  under 
warranted  authority  of  old  painted  hooks,  expositions  of 
dreams,  oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of  damned  spirits, 
judicial-,  astrologicals,  and  other  gross  and  palpable  offenses, 
whereby  men,  pretending  to  have  theassistance  of  the  Devil, 
do  impose  upon  the  common  people,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  the  privy  council;  not,  however,  that  I  suspect  yon, 
worthy  minstrel,  of  busying  yourself  with  these  attempts  to 
explain  futurity,  which  are  dangerous  attempts,  and  may  be 
truly  said  to  he  penal,  and  part  of  treason. " 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the 
minstrel  ;  u  yet  it  applieth  not  to  books  and  manuscripts 
srrch  asl  have  been  consulting  ;  part  of  which  things,  therein 
written,  having  already  come  to  pass  authorize  u^  surely  to 
expect  the  completion  Of  the  rest  ;  nor  would  I  have  much 
difficulty  in  showing  you  from  this  volume  that  enough 
has  been  already  proved  true  to  entitle  us  to  look  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  remains. " 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  the  archer,  who 
entertained  little  more  than  a  soldier's  belief  respecting  proph- 
ecies and  auguries,  but  yet  cared  not  bluntly  to  contradict 
the  minstrel  upon  such  subjects,  as  he  had  been  instructed 
by  Sir  John  de  Walton  to  comply  with  his  humor. 

Accordingly  the  minstrel  began  to  recite  verses  which,  in 
our  time,  the  ablest  interpreter  could  not  make  sense  out  of. 

11  When  the  cock  crows,  keep  well  his  comb. 
For  the  fox  and  the  l'ulmart  they  are  false  both. 
When  the  raven  and  the  rook  have  rounded  together, 
And  the  kid  in  his  cliff  shall  accord  to  the  same, 
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Then  shall  they  be  bold,  and  soon  to  battle  thereafter. 
Then  the  birds  of  the  raven  rugs  and  reives. 
And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  louping  on  their  horse ; 
Then  shall  the  poor  people  be  spoiled  full  near, 
And  the  abbeys  be  burnt  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed  ; 
They  shall  burn  and  slay,  and  great  reif  make  ; 
There  shall  no  poor  man  who  say  whose  man  he  is  : 
Then  shall  the  land  be  lawless,  for  love  there  is  none. 
Then  falset  shall  have  foot  fully  five  years  ; 
Then  truth  surely  shall  be  tint* and  none  shall  lippen  to  other ; 
The  one  cousing  shall  not  trust  the  other, 
Not  the  son  the  father,  nor  the  father  the  son  : 
For  to  have  his  goods  he  would  have  him  hanged." 
•  •  •  •  •  •  . 

The  archer  listened  to  these  mystic  prognostications, 
which  were  not  the  less  wearisome  that  they  were,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  unintelligible  :  at  the  same  time  subduing 
his  Hotspur-like  disposition  to  tire  of  the  recitation,  yet  at 
brief  intervals  comforting  himself  with  an  application  to 
the  wine  flagon,  and  enduring  as  he  might  what  he  neither 
understood  nor  took  interest  in.  Meanwhile  the  minstrel 
proceeded  with  his  explanation  of  the  dubious  and  imper- 
fect vaticinations  of  which  we  have  given  a  sufficient  speci- 
men. 

"  Could  you  wish,"  said  he  to  Greenleaf,  "a  more  exact 
description  of  the  miseries  which  have  passed  over  Scotland 
in  these  latter  days  ?  Have  not  these  the  raven  and  rook, 
the  fox  and  the  fulmart,  explained  ;  either  because  the  na- 
ture of  the  birds  or  beasts  boar  an  individual  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  knights  who  display  them  on  their  banners, 
or  otherwise  are  bodied  forth  by  actual  blazonry  on  their 
shields,  and  come  openly  into  the  field  to  ravage  and  de- 
stroy ?  Is  not  the  total  disunion  of  the  land  plainly  in- 
dicated by  these  words,  that  connections  of  blood  shall  be 
broken  asunder,  that  kinsmen  shall  not  trust  each  other, 
and  that  the  father  and  son,  instead  of  putting  faith  in  their 
natural  connection,  shall  seek  each  other's  life,  in  order  to 
enjoy  his  inheritance  ?  The  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  as  taking  arms,  and  there  is  plainly  allu- 
sion to  the  other  events  of  these  late  Scottish  troubles.  The 
death  of  tins  last  William  is  obscurely  intimated  under  the 
type  of  a  hound,  which  was  that  good  lord's  occasional  cog- 
nizance. 

The  hound  that  was  harmed  then  muzzled  shall  be, 
Who  loved  him  worst  shall  weep  for  his  wreck  ; 
Yet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  race, 
That  rudely  shall  roar,  and  rule  the  whole  north, 
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\<  ,\  .piit  the  whole  quarrel  of  old  deeds  done, 
Though  he  from  Ins  hold  be  kepi  back  a  whlje. 

i  hom&s  told  11  >«•  this  in  a  troublesome  time, 
In  a  bar v eel  morning  at  Eldouii  Hills. 

This   hath   a   meaning,  sir  archer,"  continued  tin*   minstrel, 

••ami  which  flies  aft  directly  to  tie  mark  aa  one  of  your  am 
armws,  although  theTe  ma}   be  lonu  want  of    wisdom  in 
making  the  direcl  explication.     Being,  however,  upon 
Buranoe  with  you,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  yon  that  in  my 

opinion  this  limi's  whelp  that  waits  its  tunc  means  fchil  same 
celebrated  Scottish  prince,  Robert  the  Brace,  who,  though 
repeatedly  defeated4*  has  still,  while  hunted  with  blood- 
hounds and  surrounded  by  enemies  of  every  sort,  main- 
tained his  pretensions  to  fche  crown  of  Scotland  in  despite  of 
King  Edward,  now  reigniu 

••  Minstrel/1  answered  the  soldier,  "you  are  my  guest, 
and  we  have  Bat  down  together  as  friends  to  this  Simple 
meal  in  good  coinradesnil.  1  must  tell  thee,  however, 
though  I  am  loth  to  distnrh  <>nr  harmony,  that  thou  art  the 

first  who  hast  adventured   to  speak  a  word  before  Gilbert 
GreenleaMn  favor  of  that  outlawed  traitor,  Robert   Br 
who  has  by  his  seditions  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  this 

realm.  Take  mv  advice,  and  Be  silent  on  this  topic  ;  for, 
believe  me.  the  sword  of  a  true  English  archer  will  spring 
from  its    seuhhanl  without    consent  of   its    master   should    it 

hear  aughJ  said  to  the  disparagement' of  bonny  St  George 
and  hjs  ruddy  cross  ;  nor  shall  the  authority  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  or  any  other  prophet  in  Scotland,  Englandyor 
Wales,  be  considered  as  an  apology  for  such  unbecoming 

predictions." 

"  I  were  loth  to  give  offense  at  any  time,  said  the  min- 
strel, "much  more  to  provoke  you  to  anger,  when  I  am  in 
the  very  act  of  experiencing  your  hospitality.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, vou  Will  remember  that  I  do  not  come  your  uninvited 
guest*  and  that,  if  I  speak  to  vou  of  future  events,  I  do  so 
without  having  the  least  intention  to  add  my  endeavor  to 
hring  them  to  pass  ;  for,  God  knows,  it  is  many  years  since 
mv  sincere  praver  lias  been  for  peace  and  happiness  to  all 
men,  and  particularly  honor  and  happiness  to  the  land  of 
bowmen,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I  am  bound-to  re- 
member in  my  prayers   beyond   all    other  nations    in  the 

world."  *  ''      '"*         ;~ 

"_  It  is  well  that  you  do  so,"  said  the  archer  ;  tor  so  you 
shall  best  maintain  your  bounden  duty  to  the  fair  land  of 
your  birth,  which  is  the  richest  that  the  sun  slimes  upon. 
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Something,  however,  I  would  know,  if  it  suits  with  your 
pleasure  to  tell  me,  and  that  is,  whether  you  find  anything 
in  these  rude  rhymes  appearing  to  affect  the  safety  of  the 
Castle  of  Douglas,  where  we  now  are  ?  for,  mark  me,  sir 
minstrel,  I  have  observed  that  these  mouldering  parch- 
ments, when  or  by  whomsoever  composed,  have  so  far  a  cer- 
tain coincidence  with  the  truth,  that  when  such  predictions 
which  they  contain  are  spread  abroad  in  the  country,  and 
create  rumors  of  plots,  conspiracies,  and  bloody  wars,  they 
are  very  apt  to  cause  the  very  mischances  which  they  would 
be  thought  only  to  predict." 

"  It  were  not  very  cautious  in  me,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to 
choose  a  prophecy  for  my  theme  which  had  reference  to  any 
attack  on  this  garrison  ;  for  in  such  case  I  should,  accord- 
ing to  your  ideas,  lay  myself  under  suspicion  of  endeavoring 
to  forward  what  no  person  could  more  heartily  regret  than 
myself." 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  good  friend,"  said  the  archer, 
"  that  it  shall  not  be  thus  with  thee  ;  for  I  neither  will  my- 
self conceive  ill  of  thee  nor  report  thee  to  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton  as  meditating  harm  against  him  or  his  garrison  ;  nor,  to 
speak  truth,  would  Sir  John  de  Walton  be  willing  to  believe 
any  one  who  did.  He  thinks  highly,  and  no  doubt  deservedly, 
of  thy  good  faith  towards  thy  lady,  and  would  conceive  it 
unjust  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  one  who  had  given  evidence 
of  his  willingness  to  meet  death  rather  than  betray  the  least 
secret  of  his  mistress." 

"In  preserving  her  secret/' said  Bertram,  "I  only  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a  faithful  servant,  leaving  it  to  her  to 
judge  how  long  such  a  secret  ought  to  be  preserved  ;  for  a 
faithful  servant  ought  to  think  as  little  of  the  issue  towards 
himself  of  the  commission  which  he  bears  as  the  band  of 
flock-silk  concerns  itself  with  the  secret  of  the  letter  which 
it  secures.  And  touching  your  question,  I  have  no  objec- 
tions, although  merely  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  to  unfold  to 
you  that  these  old  prophecies  do  contain  some  intimations 
of  wars  befalling  in  Douglas  Dale  between  an  haggard,  or 
wild  hawk,  which  I  take  to  be  the  cognizance  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  and  the  three  stars,  or  marlets,  which  is  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Douglas  ;  and  more  particulars  I  could  tell 
of  these  onslaughts,  did  I  know  whereabouts  is  a  place  in 
these  woods  termed  Bloody  Sykes,  the  scene  also,  as  I  com- 
prehend, of  slaughter  and  death  between  the  followers  of  the 
three  stars  and  those  who  hold  the  part  of  the  Saxon,  or  King 
of  England." 
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••  Such  a  place."  replied  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  ••  I  have  heard 

:i  mentioned  bv  that  name  among  the  natives  of  these 

parts  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  in  vain  to  Beek  to  discover  the  pre- 

eise  spot,  as  these  wily  Scots  conceal  from  US  with  care  every- 
thing respecting  the  geography  of  their  country,  as  it  is  called 
by  learned  men  ;  but  we*nay  here  mention  the  Bloody  Sykes, 
Bottomless  Myre,  and  other  places  as  portentous  names,  to 

which  their  traditions  attach  some  signification  of  war  and 
slaughter.     It'  it  suits  your  wish,  however,  we  can,  on  our 

to  the  church,  try  to  find  this  place  called  Bloody 
Sykes,  which  I  doubt  not  we  shall  trace  out  long  before  the 
traitors  who  meditate  an  attack  upon  us  will  iind  a  power 
sufficient  for  the  attempt." 

Accordingly,  the  minstrel  and  archer,  the  latter  of  whom 
by  this  time  resonably  well  refreshed  with  wine,  marched 
out  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  without  waiting  for, others  of 
the  garrison,  resolving  to  seek  the  dingle  bearing  the  om- 
inous name  of  Bloody  Sykes.  concerning  which  the  archer 
Only  knew  that  by  mere  accident  he  had  heard  of  a  place 
bearing  BUch  a  name,  at  the  hunting-match  made  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  knew  that  it  lay  in  the 
woods  somewhere  mar  the  town  of  Douglas,  and  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Hotspur.    I  cannot  choose  ;  sometimes  he  angers  me 
"With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies, 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clipt-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith. 

King  Henry  TV. 

The  conversation  between  the  minstrel  and  the  ancient 
archer  naturally  pursued  a  train  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  in  which  Gilbert  Greenleaf  by 
degrees  took  a  larger  share  than  was  apparently  consistent 
with  his  habits  and  education  ;  but  the  truth  was  that,  as  he 
exerted  himself  to  recall  the  recognizances  of  military  chief- 
tains, their  war-cries,  emblems,  and  other  types  by  which  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  and  might  undoubtedly 
be  indicated  in  prophetic  rhymes,  he  began  to  experience 
the  pleasure  which  most  men  entertain  when  they  find  them- 
selves unexpectedly  possessed  of  a  faculty  which  the  moment 
calls  upon  them  to  employ,  and  renders  them  important  in 
the  possession  of.  The  minstrel's  sound  good  sense  was  cer- 
tainly somewhat  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  sometimes 
displayed  by  his  companion,  as  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
willingness  to  make  show'of  his  newly-discovered  faculty  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  call  to  mind  the  prejudices 
which  he  had  nourished  during  his  whole  life  against  min- 
strels, who  with  the  whole  train  of  legends  and  fables,  were 
the  more  likely  to  be  false,  as  being  generally  derived  from 
the  "North  Oountrie." 

As  they  strolled  from  one  glade  of  the  forest  to  another, 
the  minstrel  began  to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  Scottish 
votaries  whom  they  met,  and  who  seemed  to  be  hastening  to 
the  church,  and,  as  it  appeared  by  the  boughs  which  they 
carried,  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  To  each  of 
these  the  archer  put  a  question  respecting  the  existence  of 
a  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  and  where  it  was  to  be  found ; 
but  all  seemed  either  to  be  ignorant  on  the  subject  or  desirous 
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of  wading  it,  for  which  (hev  found  Berne  pretexl  in  thejoily 
archer's  manner  ol  interrogation,  which  savored  a  good  deal 
of  the  genial  breakfast.  The  general  answer  was,  thai  they 
knew  no  such  place,  or  had  other  matters  to  attend  to  upon 
the  morn  of  a  holy-tide  than  answering  frivolous  questions. 
At  last,  when,  in  one  or  two  instanoes,  the  answer  of  the 
Scottish  almost  approached  to  rollenness,  the  minstrel  re- 
marked it,  observing,  that  there  was  ever  some  mischief  on 
foot  when  the  people  of  this  country  could  no!  find  a  oml 
answer  to  their  betters,  which  Is  usually  so  readyamong  them, 
ami  that  they  appeared  to  be  making  a  strong  muster  for  this 
Bervice  of  Palm  Sunday. 

••  You  will  doubtless,  Bir  archer,*  continued  the  minstrel, 
••  make  your  report  to  yourknighl  accordingly  ;  for  1  prorai 
yori  that,  if  you  do  not,  I  myself,  whose  lady's  freedom  is 
also  concerned,  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  1m  fore  Sir  John 
Walton  the  circumstances  which  nrmke  me  entertain  sus- 
picion <>f  this,  extraordinary  confluence  of  Scottish  men,  and 
the  Burliness  which  has  replaoed  their  wonted  courtesy  of 

manners."  f        . 

••Tush,  sir  minstrel,"   replied   the  archer,  displeased 
Bertram's  interference;  "believe  me,  that  armies  have  i 

now  depended  on  mv  report  to  the  general, which  has alwa 

■u  perspicuous  and  clear,  according  to  the  duties  of  war. 
Your  walk,  mv  worthy  friend,  has  been  in  a  separate  deport 
ment,  Buch  as  affairs  of  p  ,  old  songsj  prophecies,  and  the 
like,  in  whicli  it  is  far  from  mv  thoughts  to  contend  with 
you';  but  credit  me.  it  will  he  most  for  the  reputation  of  both 
that'we  do  pot  attempt  to  interfere  with  what  concerns  each 

oth- 

••  It  is  far  from  mv  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the  minstrel  : 

'•but  I  would  wish  thai  a  speedy  return  should    be   made   to 

the  castle,  in  order  to  ask  Sir  John   de   Walton's   opinion  of 

that  which  we  have  but  just  seen." 

"Tp  this,"  replied  (ireenleaf,  "there  can  he  no  objection  ; 
but,  would  von  seek  the  governor  at  the  hour  which  now  is. 
you  Will  find  him  most  readily  by  going  to  the  church  of 
Douglas,  to  which  he  regularly  wends  on  occasions  such  as 
the  present,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  officers,  to  ensure 
by  his  presence  that  no  tumult  arise — of  whicli  there  is  no 
little  dread— between  the  English  and  the  Scottish.  Let  us 
therefore  hold  to  our  original  intention  of  attending  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day,  and  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  these  entangled 
woods,  and  gain  the  shortest  road  to  the  church  of  Douglas." 

"  Let  us  go  then  with  all  despatch/'  said  the  minstrel ; 
32 
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"  and  with  the  greater  haste,  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
something  has  passed  on  this  very  spot  this  morning  which 
argues  that  the  Christian  peace  due  to  the  day  has  not  been 
inviolably  observed.  What  mean  these  drops  of  blood  ? " 
alluding  to  those  which  had  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  Turn- 
bull.  Wherefore  is  the  earth  impressed  with  these  deep 
dints,  the  footsteps  of  armed  men  advancing  and  retreating, 
doubtless,  according  to  the  chances  of  a  fierce  and  heady 
conflict?" 

il  By  Our  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  "  I  must  own  that 
thou  seest  clear.  What  were  my  eyes  made  of  when  they 
permitted  thee  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  these  signs  of 
conflict  ?  Here  are  feathers  of  a  blue  plume,  which  I  ought 
to  remember,  seeing  my  knight  assumed  it,  or  at  least  per- 
mitted me  to  place  it  in  his  helmet,  this  morning,  in  sign  of 
returning  hope,  from  the  liveliness  of  its  color.  But  here  it 
lies,  shorn  from  his  head,  and,  if  I  may  guess,  by  no  friendly 
hand.  Come,  friend,  to  the  church — to  the  church,  and  thou 
shalt  have  my  example  of  the  manner  in  which  J)e  Walton 
ought  to  be  supported  when  in  danger." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  town  of  Douglas,  entering  at 
the  southern  gate,  and  up  the  very  street  in  which  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence  had  charged  the  Phantom  Knight. 

We  can  now  say  more  fully  that  the  church  of  Douglas 
had  originally  been  a  stately  Gothic  building,  whose  towers, 
arising  high  above  the  walls  of  the  town,  bore  witness  to  the 
grandeur  of  its  original  construction.  It  was  now  partly 
ruinous,  and  the  small  portion  of  open  space  which  was  re- 
tained for  public  worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  family  aisle, 
where  its  deceased  lords  rested  from  worldly  labors  and  the 
strife  of  war.  From  the  open  ground  in  the  front  of  the 
building  their  eyes  could  pursue  a  considerable  part  of  the 
course  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  approached  the  town  from 
the  southwest,  bordered  by  a  line  of  hills  fantastically  diversi- 
fied in  their  appearance,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  copse- 
wood,  which  descended  towards  the  valley,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  tangled  and  intricate  woodland  by  which  the  town  was 
surrounded.  The  river  itself,  sweeping  round  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  and  from  thence  northward,  supplied  that  large 
inundation  or  artificial  piece  of  water  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Several  of  the  Scottish  people,  bearing  willow 
branches,  or  those  of  yew,  to  represent  the  palms  which 
were  the  symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wandering  in  the  church- 
yard as  if  to  attend  the  approach  of  some  person  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  or  procession  of  monks  and  friars,  come  to  render 
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the  hpmage  due  to  the  solemnity.  At  the  momeni  almost 
that  Bertram  and  his  companion  entered  the  churchyard, 
tne  Lady  oi  Berkely,  who  was  in  the  aril  of  following  Sir 
John  do  Walton  into  the  church,  after  bavin--  witnessed  Ins 
conflict  with  the  young  knight  of  Douglas,  eaughl  a  glimpse 
0f  her  faithful  minstrel,  and  inStantl)  determined  bo  regain 
the  company  of  thai  old  servant  of  heT  house  and  confidanl 

of  her  fortunes,  and  trust  to  the  ehanee  afterwards  tit  being 

rejoined  by  Sir  John  de  Vvalton,  with  a  sufficient  party  to 
provide  for  her  safety,  which  she  in  no  respect  doubted  it 
would  he  his  -are  to  colleot.  She  darted  away  accordingly 
from  the  path  in  which  she  was  advancing,  and  reached  the 
place  where  Bertram,  with  his  new  acquaintance  Greenleaf, 
were  making  some  inquiries  of  the  Boldiers  of  the  English 

garrison,  whom  the  BerviCe  of  the   day  had  brought  there. 

Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  in  the  mean  time,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  privately  to  her  faithful  attendant  and  guide, 
" Tate  ho  notice  of  me,  friend  Bertram,  hut  take  heed,  if 
possible,  that  we  be  not  again  separated  from  each  other.* 
Having  given  him  this, hint,  she  observed  thai  it  was  adopted 
by  tin"  minstrel,  and  that  he  presently  afterwards  looked 
round  and  set  his  eyes  upon  her,  as,  muffled  in  her  pilgrim's 
clonk,  she  slowly  withdrew  to  another  part  of  tin-  cemetery, 
and  seemed  to  halt  until,  detaching  himself  from  Greenleaf, 
he  Bhould  find  an  opportunity  of  joining  her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  affected  the 
faithful  minstrel  than  the  singular  mo^e  of  communication 
which  acquainted  him  that  his  mistress  was  safe,  and  :it 
liberty  to  choose  het  own  motions,  and,  as  he  might  hope, 
disposed  to  extricate  herself  from  the  dangers  Which  sur- 
rounded her  in  Scotland,  by  an  Immediate  retreat  to  her  own 
country  and  domain.  He  would  gladly  have  approached 
and  joined  her,  hut  she  took  an  opportunity  b£  a  Sign  to 
caution  him  against  doing  so,  while  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
mained somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of 
bringing  her  under  the  notice  of  his  new  friend,  Greenleaf, 
who  might  perhaps  think  it  proper  to  busy  himself  so  as  to 
gain  some  favor  with  the  knight  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
garrison.  Mean  time  the  old  archer  continued  his  conversa- 
tion with  Bertram,  while  the  minstrel,  like  many  other  men 
similarly  situated,  heartily  wished  that  his  well-meaning 
companion  had  been  a  hundred  fathoms  under  ground,  so 
his  evanishment  had  given  him  license  to  join  his  mistress  ; 
but  all  he  had  in  his  power  was  to  approach  her  as  near  as 
he  could  without  creating  any  suspicion. 
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"  I  would  pray  you,  worthy  minstrel/''  said  Greenleaf,  after 
looking  carefully  round,  "  that  we  may  prosecute  together 
the  theme  which  we  were  agitating  before  we  came  hither  : 
is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  Scottish  natives  have  fixed  this 
very  morning  for  some  of  those  dangerous  attempts  which 
they  have  repeatedly  made, and  which  are  so  carefully  guarded 
against  by  the  governors  placed  in  this  district  of  Douglas  by 
our  good  King  Edward,  our  rightful  sovereign  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "on  what  grounds 
you  found  such  an  apprehension,  or  what  you  see  here  in  the 
the  churchyard  different  from  that  you  talked  of  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  when  you  held  me  rather  in  scorn  for  giving 
way  to  some  suspicions  of  the  same  kind." 

"Do  you  not  see,"  added  the  archer,  "the  numbers  of 
men  with  strange  faces,  and  in  various  disguisements,  who 
are  thronging  about  these  ancient  ruins,  which  are  usually 
so  solitary  ?  Yonder,  for  example,  sits  a  boy,  who  seems  to 
shun  observation,  and  whose  dress,  I  will  be  sworn,  has  never 
been  shaped  in  Scotland." 

"  And  if  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,"  replied  the  minstrel, 
observing  that  the  archer  pointed  towards  the  Lady  of 
Berkely,  "  he  surely  affords  less  matter  of  suspicion." 

"I  know  not  that,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  "but  I  think  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  I  can  reach 
him,  that  there  are  many  persons  here  who  in  outward  ap- 
pearance neither  belong  to  the  garrison  nor  to  this  part  of 
the  country." 

"  Consider,"  said  Bertram,  "  before  you  harass  with  ac- 
cusation a  poor  young,  man,  and  subject  him  to  the  conse- 
quences which  must  necessarily  attend  upon  suspicions  of 
this  nature,  how  many  circumstances  call  forth  men  pecul- 
iarly to  devotion  at  this  period.  Not  only  is  this  the  time  of 
the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion into  Jerusalem,  but  the  day  itself  is  called  Dominica 
Confitentiiim,  or  the  Sunday  of  Confessors,  and  the  palm- 
tree,  or  the  box  and  yew,  which  are  used  as  its  substitutes, 
and  which  are  distributed  to  the  priests,  are  burnt  solemnly 
to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  distributed  among  the  pious  by  the 
priests  upon  the  Ash  Wednesday  of  the  succeeding  year — all 
which  rites  and  ceremonies  in  our  country  are  observed  by 
order  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  nor  ought  you,  gentle  archer, 
nor  can  you  without  a  crime,  persecute  those  as  guilty  of 
designs  upon  your  garrison  who  can  ascribe  their  presence 
here  to  their  desire  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  day  ;  and 
look  ye  at  yon  numerous  procession  approaching  with  banner 
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Mid  cross,  and.  is  it  appears,  consisting  of  some  churchman 
of  rank  and  his  attendants 5  let  us  first  inqnire  who  he  is, 
„,,,!  it  is  probable  w*  shall  find  in  bis  name  and  rank  suili- 
cient  Becuritv  fox  tin-  peaceable  mi  ^  orderly  behavior  of  tlc< 

whom  p;ct\  has  this  da\  assembled  at  the  church  of  DoPg- 
las." 

Qreenleaf accord inglv  made  the  investigation  recommended 
},\  in.  companion,  and  received  information  ;hat  the  boly 
man  who  beaded  the  procession  was  no  other  than  the  dio- 
cesan of  the  district,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  come 
to  give  his  countenance  to  the  rites  with  which  the  daj  was 
to  Be  Ban  0  titled. 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of  the  dilapidated 
churchyard,  preceded  by  his  crose-bearers,  and  attended  by 
numbers,  witli  boughs  of  ye*  and  other  evergreens,  used  on 
the  festivity  instead  oTpalms.  Among  them  the  holy  rather 
Bbdwered  his  blessing,  accompanied  by  signs  of  the  cross, 
w  hioh  were  met  with  devouJ  exclamations  by  Buch  of  the  wor- 
shipers as  crowded  around  him— "To  thee,  reverend  father, 
wo  apply  for  pardon  for  our.  offenses,  which  we  humbly  desire 
t,»  confess  to  thee,  in  order  that  we  ma]  obtain  pardon  from 
Heaven." 

In  this  manner  (he  congregation  and  the  dignified  clergy- 
man met  together,  eiohanging  pious  greetings,  and  seemingly 
intent  upon  nothing  but  tne  rites  of  the  day.  rl  he  acclama- 
tions of  the  congregation  mingled  with  the  d< «  |  w.icc  of  the 
officiating  priest,  dispensing  thesacrod  ritual,  tberwhole form- 
ing a  scene  which,  conducted  with  the  Catholic  skill  and 
ceremonial,  was  at  once  imposingand  affecting* 

rrhe  archer,  on  seeing  the  zeal  with  which  I  he  people  in  tin; 
churchyard,  as  well  as  a  number  who  issued  from  thechuarch, 
hastened  proudly  to  salute  thebishop  of  the  diocese, was  rather 
ashamed  of  the' suspicions  wliieli  lie  had  entertained  oHhe 
sincerity  of  the  good  man's  purpose  in  coming  hither.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  lit  of  devot  ion,  not  perhaps  very  common 
with  old  (;reenleaf,who  at  this  moment  thrust  himself  forward 
to  share  in  those  spiritual  advantages  which  the  prelate  was 
dispensing.  Bertram  slipped  clear  of  his  English  friend,  and, 
gliding  to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  exchanged,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  mutual  congratulation  upon  having 
rejoined  company1.  I  hi  a  sign  by  the  minstrel,  they  withdrew 
to'  the  inside  of  the  church,  so  as  to  remain  unobserved  amidst 
the  crowd,  in  which  they  were  favored  by  the  dark  shadows 
of  some  parts  of  the  building. 

The  body  of  the  church,  broken  as  it  was,  and  hung  round 
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with  the  armorial  trophies  of  the  last  Lords  of  Douglas,  fur- 
nished rather  the  appearance  of  a  sacrilegiously  desecrated 
ruin  than  the  inside  of  a  holy  place  ;  yet  some  care  appeared 
to  have  been  taken  to  prepare  it  for  the  service  of  the  day. 
At  the  lower  end  hung  the  great  escutcheon  of  William  Lord 
of  Douglas, who  had  lately  died  a  prisoner  in  England  ;  around 
that  escutcheon  were  placed  the  smaller  shields  of  his  sixteen 
ancestors,  and  a  deep  black  shadow  was  diffused  by  the  whole 
mass,  unless  where  relieved  by  the  glance  of  the  coronets  or 
the  glimmer  of  bearings  particularly  gay  in  emblazonry.  I 
need  not  say  that  in  other  respects  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  much  dismantled  ;  it  being  the  very  same  place  in  which 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old  sexton, 
and  who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate  corner  some  of  the 
straggling  parties  whom  he  had  collected  and  brought  to  the 
church,  kept  on  the  alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an  attack 
as  well  at  midday  as  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  eye  of  Sir  John  de  Walton 
seemed  busied  in  searching  from  one  place  to  another,  as  if 
unable  to  find  the  object  he  was  in  quest  of,  which  the  reader 
will  easily  understand  to  be  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely, 
of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  in  the  pressure  of  the  multitude. 
At  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  fitted  up  a  temporary 
altar,  by  the  side  of  which,  arrayed  in  his  robes,  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow  had  taken  his  place,  with  such  priests  and  atten- 
dants as  composed  his  episcopal  retinue.  His  suite  was  neither 
numerous  nor  richly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  appearance 
present  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
episcopal  order.  When  he  laid  clown,  however,  his  golden 
cross,  at  the  stern  command  of  the  King  of  England,  that  of 
simple  wood,  which  he  assumed,  instead  thereof,  did  not 
possess  less  authority  nor  command  less  awe  among  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  diocese. 

The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now  gathered 
around  seemed  to  watch  his  motions,  as  those  of  a  descended 
saint,  and  the  English  waited  in  mute  astonishment,  appre- 
hensive that  at  some  unexpected  signal  an  attack  would  be 
made  upon  them, either  by  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  or 
perhaps  by  both  in  combination.  The  truth/is,  that  so  great 
was  the  devotion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  higher  ranks 
to  the  interests  of  the  party  of  Bruce,  that  the  English  had 
become  jealous  of  permitting  them  to  interfere  even  with 
those  ceremonies  of  the  church  which  were  placed  under 
their  proper  management,  and  thence  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  officiating  at  a  high  festival  in  the  church 
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of  Douglas,  wai  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not 
unattended  both  with  wonder  and  suspicion.  A  council  of 
the  church,  however,  had  latel]  called  the  distinguished  pre- 
lates of  Scotland  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  on  the  fes- 
tivity of  Palm  Sunday,  and  neither  English  nor  Scottish  saw 
the  eeremonj  with  indifference.  A.n  unwonted  silence  which 
prevailed  in  the  church,  tilled,  as  it  appeared,  with  persons 
of  different  \  iews,  hopes.  \\  ishea,  and  expectat  ions,  resembled 
one  of  those  Bolemn  pauses  which  often  take  place  before  a 

Strife  of  the  elements,  and  are  Well  Understood  to  he  the 
forerunners  of  B0DQ6  dreadful  COUCUBSion  of  nature.  All 
animals,  according  to  their  various  nature,  expre8fi  their 
Bense  of  the  approaching  tempest  :    the  cattle,   the   deer,  ami 

other  inhabitants  of  the  walks  of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  pastures  ;  the  sheep  crowd  into  their 

fold  ;  and  the  dull  stupor  of  universal  nature,  whether  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  presages  its  Bpeedily  awaking  into  general 
convulsion  and  disturbance,  when  the  lurid  lightning  shall 
hiss  at  command  of  the  diapason  of  the  thunder. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who  had  come  to 
the  church  in  arms  at  the  summons  of  Douglas  awaited  and 
expected  every  moment  a  signal  to  attack  ;  while  the  soldiers 
of  the  English  garrison,  aware  of  the  evil  disposition  of 
the  natives  towards  them,  were  reckoning  every  moment 
when  the  well-known  shouts  of  "  Bows  and  bills  \"  should 
give  Bignal  for  a  general  conflict,  and  both  parties,  gazing 
fiercely  upon  each  other,  seemed  to  expect  the  fatal  onset. 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  hurst,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  to  perform  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
the  day  ;  he  paused  from  time  to  time  to  survey  the  throng, 
as  if  to  calculate  whether  the  turbulent  passions  of  those 
around  him  would  be  so  long  kept  under  as  to  admit  of  his 
duties  being  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
time  and  place. 

The  prelate  had  just  concluded  the  service,  when  a  person 
advanced  towards  him  with  a  solemn  and  mournful  aspect, 
and  asked  if  the  reverend  father  could  devote  a  few  moments 
to  administer  comfort  to  a  dying  man  who  was  lying  wounded 
close  by. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acquiescence,  amidst  a 
stillness  which,  when  he  surveyed  the  lowering  brows  of  one 
party  at  least  of  those  who  were  in  the  church,  boded  no 
peaceable  termination  to  this  fated  day.  The  father  mo- 
tioned to  the  messenger  to  show  him  the  way,  and  proceeded 
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on  his  mission,  attended  by  some  of  those  who  were  under- 
stood to  be  followers  of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not  suspicious, 
in  the  interview  which  followed.  In  a  subterranean  vault 
was  deposited  the  person  of  a  large,  tall  man,  whose  blood 
flowed  copiously  through  two  or  three  ghastly  wounds,  and 
streamed  amongst  the  trusses  of  straw  on  which  he  lay  ;  while 
his  features  exhibited  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  ferocity, 
which  seemed  prompt  to  kindle  into  a  still  more  savage 
expression. 

The  reader  will  probably  conjecture  that  the  person  in 
question  was  no  other  than  Michael  Tnrnbull,  who,  wounded 
in  the  rencounter  of  the  morning,  had  been  left  by  some  of 
his  friends  upon  the  straw,  which  was  arranged  for  him  by 
way  of  couch,  to  live  or  die  as  he  best  could.  The  prelate, 
on  entering  the  vault,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  wounded  man  to  the  state  of  his  spiritual  aiTairs,  and 
assisting  him  to  such  comfort  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
directed  should  be  administered  to  departing  sinners.  The 
words  exchanged  between  them  were  of  that  grave  and  ^vm^yo, 
character  which  passes  between  the  ghostly  father  and  his 
pupil,  when  one  world  is  rolling  away  from  the  view  of  the 
sinner  and  another  is  displaying  itself  in  all  its  terrors,  and 
thundering  in  the  ear  of  the  penitent  that  retribution  which 
the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh  must  needs  prepare  him  to  ex- 
pect. This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  meetings  which  can 
take  place  between  earthly  beings,  and  the  courageous  char- 
acter of  the  Jed  wood  forester,  as  well  as  the  benevolent  and 
pious  expression  of  the  old  churchman,  considerably  en- 
hanced the  pathos  of  the  scene. 

"  Tnrnbull/'  said  the  churchman,  "I  trust  you  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee 
brought  to  this  situation  by  wounds  which,  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you.  you  must  consider  mortal." 

"  Is  the  chase  ended  then  ?  "  said  the  Jedwood  man  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  care  not,  good  father,  for  I  think  1  have  borne  me 
as  becomes  a  gallant  cjuarry,  and  that  the  old  forest  has  lost 
no  credit  by  me,  whether  in  pursuit  or  in  bringing  to  bay; 
and  even  in  this  last  matter,  methinks  this  gay  English 
knight  would  not  have  come  off  with  such  advantage  had  the 
ground  on  which  we  stood  been  alike  indiil'erent  to  both,  or 
had  I  been  aware  of  his  onset  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  that  poor  Michael 
Turnbull's  foot  slipj)cd  twice  in  the  melee,  otherwise  it  had 
not  been  his  fate  to  be  lying  here  in  the  dead-thraw  ;  while 
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yonder  Southron  would  probably  have  died  like  a  dog  upon 

this  bloody  st  raw  iu  his  place." 

The  1  us!  iop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn  from  vin- 
dictive thoughts  respecting  the  death  of  others,  and  endeaYor 
to  ti\  his  attention  upon  his  own  departure  From  existence, 

which  Seemed  shortly  about  i<>  take  place. 

"  N.iv."  replied  the  wounded  man,  f<  you,  father,  Un- 
doubtedly know  best   what  is  tit   for  nie  to  do  :  yet  inethinksit 

would  not  be  very  well  with  me  if  I  had  prolonged  to  this 
time  of  da}  the  task  of  revising  thy  life,  and  I  am  not  the 
man  to  deny  thai  mine  has  been  a  bloody  and  a  desperate 
one.     Bui  you  will  granl  me  I  never  bore  malice  to  a  braVe 

enemy  for  having  done  mean  injury,  and  show  me  the  man. 

being  a  Scotchman  born  and  having  a  natural  love  for  his 
own  count  rv,  who  hath  not,  in  these  times,  rat  her  preferred  a 

steel   cap  to  a    hat,   and    feat  her,  or  who  hat  h    not    heen   more 

com ersani  with  drawn  blades  t han  wit h  prayer-booh  ;  and  you 
yourself  know,  father,  whether,  in  our  proceedings  against 
the  English  interest,  we  have  not  uniformly  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sincere   fathers   of  the  Scottish  Church,  and 

whether  we  have  not  heen   exhorted    to  take  arms  and   make 

^\'  them  for  the  honor  of  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the 
defense  of  our  own  rights. " 

u  Undoubtedly/'  said  the  prelate,  "such  have  heen  our 
exhortations  towards  out  oppressed  countrymen,  nor  do  1  now 
teach  you  a  different  doctrine;  nevertheless,  having  now 
blood  around  me,  and  a  dying  man  before  me,  I  have  need  to 
pray  that  I  have  not  heen  misled  from  the  true  path,  and  thus 
become  the  means  of  misdirecting  others.  May  Heaven  for- 
give me  if  I  have  done  so,  since  [  have  only  to  plead  my  sin- 
cere and  honest  intention  in  excuse  for  the  errbneous  counsel 
which  I  may  have  given  to  you  and  others  touching  these 
wars.  I  am  conscious  that,  encouraging  you  so  to  stain  your 
swords  in  blood,  I  have  departed  in  some  degree  from  the 
character  of  my  profession,  which  enjoins  that  we  neither 
shed  blood  nor  are  the  occasion  of  its  being  shed.  May 
Heaven  enable  us  to  obey  our  duties  and  to  repent  of  our 
errors,  especially  such  as  have  occasioned  the  death  or  dis- 
tress of  our  fellow-creatures  !  And,  above  all,  may  this  dying 
Christian  become  aware  of  his  errors,  and  repent  with  sin- 
cerity of  having  done  to  others  that  which  he  would  not  will- 
ingly have  suffered  at  their  hand  V 

"For  that  matter,"  answered  Turnbull,  "the  time  has 
never  been  when  I  would  not  exchange  a  blow  with  the  best 
man  who  ever  lived  ;  and  if  I  was  not  in  constant  practise  of 
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the  sword,  it  was  because  I  have  been  brought  up  to  the  use 
of  the  Jedwood-ax,  which  the  English  call  a  partizan,  and 
which  makes  little  difference,  I  understand,  from  the  sword 
and  poniard." 

"The  distinction  is  not  great,"  said  the  bishop  ;  "but  I 
fear,  my  friend,  that  life  taken  with  what  you  call  a  Jed  wood- 
ax  gives  you  no  privilege  over  him  who  commits  the  same 
deed,  and  inflicts  the  same  injury,  with  any  other  weapon." 

"  Nay,  worthy  father,"  said  the  penitent,  "  I  must  own 
that  the  effect  of  the  weapons  is  the  same  as  far  as  concerns 
the  man  who  suffers  ;  but  I  would  pray  of  you  information, 
why  a  Jedwood  man  ought  not  to  use,  as  is  the  custom  of  his 
country,  a  Jedwood-ax,  being,  as  is  implied  in  the  name, 
the  offensive  weapon  proper  to  his  country  ?  " 

"  The  crime  of  murder,"  said  the  bishop,  "consists  not 
in  the  weapon  with  which  the  crime  is  inflicted,  but  in  the 
pain  which  the  murderer  inflicts  upon  his  fellow-creature, 
and  the  breach  of  good  order  which  he  introduces  into 
Heaven's  lovely  and  peaceable  creation  ;  and  it  is  by  turning 
your  repentance  upon  this  crime  that  you  may  fairly  expect 
to  propitiate  Heaven  for  your  offenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  escape  the  consequences  which  are  denounced  in  Holy 
Writ  against  those  by  whom  man's  blood  shall  be  shed." 

"  But,  good  father,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  you  know 
as  well  as  any  one  that  in  this  company,  and  in  this  very 
church,  there  are  upon  the  watch  scores  of  both  Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen,  who  come  here  not  so  much  to  discharge 
the  religious  duties  of  the  day  as  literally  to  bereave  each 
other  of  their  lives,  and  give  a  new  example  of  the  horror  of 
those  feuds  which  the  two  extremities  of  Britain  nourish 
against  each  other.  What  conduct,  then,  is  a  poor  man  like 
me  to  hold  ?  Am  I  not  to  raise  this  hand  against  the  English, 
which  methinks  I  still  can  make  a  tolerable  efficient  one  ;  or 
am  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when 
it  is  raised,  and  hold  back  my  sword  from  the  slaughter  ? 
Methinks  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  impossible, 
for  me  to  do  so ;  but  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  and 
your  advice,  most  reverend  father,  unquestionably  I  must 
do  my  best  to  be  governed  by  your  directions,  as  of  one  who 
has  a  right  and  title  to  direct  us  in  every  dilemma,  or  case, 
as  they  term  it,  of  troubled  conscience." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  bishop,  "  it  is  my  duty,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  give  no  occasion  this  day  for  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  or  the  breach  of  peace  ;  and  I  must  charge  you, 
as  my  penitent,  that,  upon  your  sours  safety,  you  do  not 
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minister  anj  occasion  to  affray  or  bloodshed,  either  by  main- 
taining sucli  in  your  own  person  or  inciting  others  to  the 
same;  for,  i>\  following  a  different  course  of  advice,  I  am 
certain  thai  you,  as  well  as  myself,  would  act  sinfully  and 
out  of  character." 

"So  1  will  endeavor  to  think,  reverend  father,"  answered 
the  huntsman  j  {i  nevertheless,  1  hope  it  will  be  remembered 
in  my  favor  thai  1  am  the  firs!  person  bearing  the  surname 
of  Turnbull,  together  with  the  proper  name  of  the  Prineeof 
Archangels  himself,  who  has  at  an)  time  been  able  to  sustain 
the  affronl  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  Southron  with  a 
drawn  Bword,  and  was  not  thereby  provoked  to  pluck  forth 

his  own  weapon  and  to  lav  ahoiit   him." 

"Take  care,  my  son,"  returned  the  prelate  of  Glasgow', 

"and  observe  that  even  now  thou  ail  departing  from  those 
ilutions  which,  hut  a  few  minutes  since,  limn  didst  adopt 
upon  serious  and  just  consideration  ;  wherefore  do  not  be, 
()  mv  Mm  !  like  the  sow  that  lias  wallowed  in  the  mire,  and, 
having  been  washed,  repeats  its  act  of  pollution,  and  becomes 
again  vet  fouler  than  it  was  before. " 

~  Well,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  wounded  man.  "al- 
though it  seems  almost  unnatural  for  Scottish  men  and 
English  to  meet  and  part  without  a  buffet,  yet  I  will  en- 
deavor most  faithfully  not  to  minister  any  occasion  of  strife, 
nor,  if  possible,  to  snatch  at  an\  such  occasion  as  shall  he 
ministered  to  inc." 

"  In  doing,  so,"  returned  the  bishop,  "  thou  wilt  best  atone 
for  the  injury  which  thou  hast  done  to  the  law  of  Heaven 
upon  former  occasions,  and  thou  shalt  prevent  the  causes  for 
strife  betwixt  thee  and  thy  brethren  of  the  southern  land, 
and  shalt  eschew  the  temptation  towards  the  bloodguiltiness 
which  is  so  rife  in  this  our  day  and  generation.  And  do  not 
think  that  I  am  imposing  upon  thee,  by  these  admonitions, 
a  duty  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  thy  covenant  to  bear,  as  a 
man  and  as  a  Christian.  I  myself  am  a  man,  and  a  Scotch- 
man, and,  as  such,  I  feel  offended  at  the  unjust  conduct  of 
the  English  towards  our  country  and  sovereign  ;  and  think- 
ing as  you  do  yourself,  I  know  what  you  must  suffer  when 
you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  national  insults,  unretaliated 
and  unrevenged.  But  let  us  not  conceive  ourselves  the  agents 
of  that  retributive  vengeance  which  Heaven  has,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  declared  to  be  its  own  attribute.  Let  us,  while  we 
see  and  feel  the  injuries  inflicted  on  our  own  country,  not 
forget  that  our  own  raids,  ambuscades,  and  surprisals  have 
been  at  least  equally  fatal  to  the  English  as  their  attacks  and 
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forays  have  been  to  us  ;  and,  in  short,  let  the  mutual  injuries 
of  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  of  St.  George  be  no  longer 
considered  as  hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  dis- 
trict, at  least  during  the  festivals  of  religion  ;  but,  as  they 
are  mutually  signs  of  redemption,  let  them  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, intimations  of  forbearance  and  peace  on  both  sides. " 

"I  am  contented,"  answered  Turnbull,  "  to  abstain  from 
all  offenses  towards  others,  and  shall  even  endeavor  to  keep 
myself  from  resenting  those  of  others  towards  me,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  to  pass  such  a  quiet  and  godly  state  of 
things  as  your  words,  reverend  father,  induce  me  to  expect." 
Turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lay  in  stern  ex- 
pectation of  approaching  death,  which  the  bishop  left  him 
to  contemplate. 

The  peaceful  disposition  which  the  prelate  had  inspired 
into  Michael  Turnbull  had  in  some  degree  infused  itself 
among  those  present,  who  heard  with  awe  the  spiritual  ad- 
monition to  suspend  the  national  antipathy,  and  remain  in 
truce  and  amity  with  each  other.  Heaven  had,  however, 
decreed  that  the  national  quarrel,  in  which  so  much  blood 
had  been  sacrificed,  should  that  day  again  be  the  occasion  of 
deadly  strife. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  seeming  to  proceed  from  be- 
neath the  earth,  now  rung  through  the  church,  and  roused 
the  attention  of  the  soldiers  and  worshipers  then  assembled. 
Most  of  those  who  heard  these  warlike  sounds  betook  them- 
selves to  their  weapons,  as  if  they  considered  it  useless  to 
wait  any  longer  for  the  signal  of  conflict.  Hoarse  voices, 
rude  exclamations,  the  rattle  of  swords  against  their  sheaths, 
or  their  clashing  against  other  pieces  of  armor,  gave  an 
awful  presage  of  an  onset,  which,  however,  was  for  a  time 
averted  by  the  exhortations  of  the  bishop.  A  second  flourish 
of  trumpets  having  taken  place,  the  voice  of  a  herald  made 
proclamation  to  the  following  purpose  : — 

"  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pursuivants  of 
chivalry  presently  assembled  in  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  and 
whereas  there  existed  among  them  the  usual  causes  of 
quarrel  and  points  of  debate  for  their  advancement  in  chiv- 
alry, therefore  the  Scottish  knights  were  ready  to  fight  any 
number  of  the  English  who  might  be  agreed,  either  upon 
the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  upon  the  national 
quarrel  in  any  of  its  branches,  or  upon  whatsoever  point 
might  be  at  issue  between  them,  which  should  be  deemed 
satisfactory  ground  of  quarrel  by  both  ;  and  the  knights  who 
should  chance  to  be  worsted  in  such  dispute  should  renounce 
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the  prosecution  thereof,  or  the  bearing  arms  therein  there- 
after, with  Buch  other  conditions  to  ensue  upon  their  defeat 
as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  a  council  of  the  knight  present 
at  the  kirk  of  Douglas  aforesaid.  But  foremost  of  all,  any 
number  of  Scottish  knights,  from  one  to  twenty,  will  defend 
the  quarrel  which  has  already  drawn  blood,  touching  the 
freedom  of  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  and  the  rendition  of 
Douglas  Castle  to  the  owner  here  present.     Wherefore  it  is  i 

[Uired  that  the  English  knights  do  intimate  their  consent 
that  such  trial  of  valor  take  place,  which,  according  to  the 
rules  of  chivalry,  they  cannot  refuse,  without  losing  utterly 
the  reputation  of  valor,  ami  incurring  the  diminution  of  such 
other  degree  of  estimation  as  a  courageous  pursuivant  of 
arms  would  willingly  be  held  in,  both  by  the  good  knighto 
of  his  own  country  and  those  of  others." 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  tin-  worst  fears  of 
those  who  had  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  extraordinary 

kBmhlage    this    day    of    the    dependants   of    the    house    of 

Douglas.    After  a  short  pause,  the  trumpets  again  flourished 

lustily,  when  the  reply  of  the    English   knights    WBS  made   in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"That  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of  England's 
knights,  and  the  beauty  of  her  damsels,  should  not  he  at 
Berted  by  her  children,  or  that  Buch  English  knights  as  were 
here  assembled  should  show  the  least  backwardness  to  accept 
the  combat  offered,  whether  grounded  upon  the  superior 
beauty  of  their  ladies  or  whether  upon  the  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  countries,  for  either  or  all  of  which  the  knights 
of  England  here  present  were  willing  to  do  battle  in  the 
term 3  of  the  indenture  aforesaid,  while  sword  and  lance 
shall  endure.  Saving  and  excepting  the  surrender  of  the 
Castle  of  Douglas,  which  can  be  rendered  to  no  one  but 
England's  king,  or  those  acting  under  his  orders." 
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Cry  the  wild  war-note,  let  the  champions  pass, 

Do  bravely  each,  and  God  defend  the  right : 

Upon  St.  Andrew  thrice  can  they  thus  cry, 

And  thrice  they  shout  on  height, 

And  then  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 

As  I  have  told  you  right. 

St.  George  the  bright,  our  ladies'  knight, 

To  name  they  were  full  fain  ; 

Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height, 

And  thrice  they  shout  again. 

Old  Ballad. 

The  extraordinary  crisis  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter 
was  the  cause,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  now  throwing  aside  all  concealment,  and  displaying 
their  utmost  strength,  by  marshaling  their  respective  ad- 
herents ;  the  renowned  knight  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Mal- 
colm Fleming  and  other  distinguished  cavaliers,  were  seen 
in  close  consultation. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  startled  by  the  first  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, while  anxiously  endeavoring  to  secure  a  retreat  for  the 
Lady  Augusta,  was  in  a  moment  seen  collecting  his  fol- 
lowers, in' which  he  was  assisted  by  the  active  friendship  of 
the  knight  of  Valence. 

The  Lady  of  Berkely  showed  no  craven  spirit  at  these 
warlike  preparations  :  ...she  advanced,  closely  followed  by  the 
faithful  Bertram,  and  a  female  in  a  riding-hood,  whose  face, 
though  carefully  concealed,  was  no  other  than  that  of 
the  unfortunate  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  whose  worse  fears 
had  been  realized  as  to  the  faithlessness  of  her  betrothed 
knight. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  for  some  time  no  one  present 
thought  himself  of  authority  sufficient  to  break. 

At  last  the  knight  of  Douglas  stepped  forward  and  said 
loudly,  "Y  wait  to  know  whether  Sir  John  De  Walton  re- 
quests leave  of  James  of  Douglas  to  evacuate  his  castle  with- 
out further  wasting  that  daylight  which  might  show  us  to 
judge  a  fair  field,  and  whether  he  craves  Douglas's  protec- 
tion in  doing  so  ?  " 
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The  blight  of  Walton  drew  bis  Bworfl.  "I  hold  the 
Castle  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  "in  spite  of  all  deadly  ;  and 
never  will  I  ask  the  protection  from  any  one  which  my  own 
mpetenl  to  afford  im'." 

"  I  stand  by  you,  Sir  John,"  Baid  Aymer  de  Valence,,  "  as 
your  true  comrade,  against  whatever  odds  may  oppose  them- 
Belvee  to  u  h  " 

"Courage,  noble  English,"  said  the  voice  of  Greenleaf  ; 
"  take  your  weapon,  in  Sod's  name.  Bowa  and  bills— bows 
and  bills!  A  messenger  brings  as  notice  that  Pembroke  is 
in  full  march  hither  from  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  and  will 
be  with  ns  in  half  an  hour.  Fight  on,  gallant  English  ! 
Valence  to  the  rescue  !  and  long  life  to  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Pembroke  ! " 

Those  English  within  and  around  the  church  no  longer 
delayed  to  take  arms,  and  I>e  Walton,  crying  out  at  the 
heignt  <d'  his  voice,  "  1  implore  the  Douglas  to  look  nearly 
to  the  safety  of  the  ladies,  fought  bis  way  to  the  church 
door,  the  Scottish  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the 
impression  of  terror  which  affected  them  at  the  sight  of  tins 
renowned  knight,  seconded  by  his  brother-in-arms,  both  of 
whom  had  been  so  Long  the  terror  of  the  district.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  possible  that  Do  Walton  might  altogether 
have  forced  his  way  out  of  the  church,  had  he  not  been  met 
boldly  by  the  young  son  of  Thomas  Dickson  of  Sazelside, 
while  his  father  was  receiving  from  Douglas  the  charge  of 
preserving  the  stranger  ladies  from  all  harm  from  the  fight, 
which,  so  long  suspended,  was  now  on  tie  point  of  taking 

pla 

De  Walton  oast  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Augusta,  with  a 
desire  of  rushing  to  the  rescue  ;  but  was  forced  to  conclude 
that  he  provided  best  for  her  safety  by  leaving  her  under 
the  protection  of  Douglas's  honor. 

Young  Dickson,  in  the  meantime,  heaped  blow  on  blow, 
seconding  with  all  his  juvenile  courage  every  effort  he  could 
make,  in  order  to  attain  the  prize  due  to  the  conqueror  of 
the  renowned  De  Walton. 

"Silly  boy,7'  at  length  said  Sir  John,  who  bad  for  some 
time  forborne  the  stripling,  "take,  then,  thy  death  from  a 
noble  hand,  since  thou  preferrest  that  to  peace  and  length 
of  days." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  Scottish  youth,  with  bis  dying 
breath  :  "I  have  lived  long  enough,  since  I  have  kept  yon 
so  long  in  the  place  where  you  stand." 

And  the  youth  said  truly,  for,  as  he  fell  never  again  to  rise, 
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the  Douglas  stood  in  his  place,  and  withont  a  word  spoken, 
again  engaged  with  De  Walton  in  the  same  formidable  single 
combat  by  which  they  had  already  been  distinguished,  but 
with  even  additional  fury.  Aymer  de  Valence  drew  up  to 
his  friend  De  Walton's  left  hand,  and  seemed  but  to  desire 
the  apology  of  one  of  Douglas's  people  attempting  to  second 
him  to  join  in  the  fray  ;  but  as  he  saw  no  person  who  seemed 
disposed  to  give  him  such  opportunity,  he  represed  the  in- 
clination, and  remained  an  unwilling  spectator.  At  length 
it  seemed  as  if  Fleming,  who  stood  foremost  among  the  Scot- 
tish knights,  was  desirous  to  measure  his  sword  with  De 
Valence.  Aymer  himself,  burning  with  the  desire  of  combat, 
at  last  called  out,  (i  Faithless  knight  of  Boghall,  step  forth 
and  defend  yourself  against  the  imputation  of  having  de- 
serted your  lady-love,  and  of  being  a  man  sworn  disgrace  to 
the  rolls  of  chivalry  !  " 

t(C  My  answer,"  said  Fleming,  "even  to  a  less  gross  taunt, 
hangs  by  my  side."  In  an  instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
and  even  the  practised  warriors  who  looked  on  felt  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  progress  of  the  strife,  which  rather  re- 
sembled a  thunderstorm  in  a  mountainous  country  than  the 
stroke  and  parry  of  two  swords,  offending  on  the  one  side 
and  keeping  the  defensive  on  the  other. 

Their  blows  were  exchanged  with  surprising  rapidity  ;  and 
although  the  two  combatants  did  not  equal  Douglas  and  De 
Walton  in  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  founded 
upon  a  respect  which  these  knights  mutually  entertained  for 
each  other,  yet  the  want  of  art  was  supplied  by  a  degree  of 
fury  which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal  share  in  the  issue. 

Seeing  their  superiors  thus  desperately  engaged,  the  par- 
tizans,  as  they  were  accustomed,  stood  still  on  either  side, 
and  looked  on  with  the  reverence  which  they  instinctively 
paid  to  their  commanders  and  leaders  in  arms.  One  or  two 
of  the  women  were  in  the  meanwhile  attracted,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sex,  by  compassion  for  those  who  had  al- 
ready experienced  the  casualties  of  war.  Young  Dickson, 
breathing  his  last  among  the  feet  of  his  combatants,*  was  in 
some  sort  rescued  from  the  tumult  by  the  Lady  of  Berkelv, 
in  whom  the  action  seemed  less  strange,  owing  to  the 
pilgrim's  dress  which  she  still  retained,  and  who  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  boy's  father  to  the 
task  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

"  Cumber  vourself  not,  lady,  about  that  which  is  bootless," 
said  old  Dickson,  "and  distract  not  your  own  attention  and 
*See  Death  of  Young  Dickson.     Note  13. 
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mine  from  preserving  you,  whom  it  is  the  Douglas's  wish  to 
ic,  ami  whom,  so  please  God  and  Si.  Bride,  I  consider 
as  placed  by  my  chieftain  under  my  charge.  Believe  me, 
this  youth's  death  is  iii  do  w;iv  forgotten,  though  this  be  nol 
the  time  to  remember  it.  A  time  will  come  for.  recollection, 
and  an  hour  for  revenge." 

id  tin.-  stern  old  man,  reverting  his  eyes  from  the 
bloody  corpse  which  lay  at  his  feet,  a  model  <>i  beaut)  and 
strength.  Having  taken  one  more  anxious  look,  he  turned 
round,  and  placed  himself  where  ho  could  besl  protecl  the 
Lady  of  Berkely,  uot  again  turning  his  eyeaon  bis  bou's 

y. 
In  the  interim   the  combat  continued,  without   the  le; 
lation  on  either  side,  and  without  a  decided  advantage. 
At  Length,  however,  fat<  ted  disposed  t<»  interfere:  the 

knight  of  Fleming,  pushing  fiercely   forward,  ami   brought 
by  chance  almost  close  to  the  person  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
llautlieu,  missed  his  blow,  and  his  fool  sliding  in  the 
blood  of  the  young  victim,  Dickson,  he  fell  before  his  am. 
uist,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  at  his  mercy, 

when  Matgarei  de  llautlieu,  who  inherited  the  BOul  of  a  vwir- 
rior,  and,  besides,  was  a  very  Btrong,  as  well  as  undaunted, 
person.  Boeing  a  mace  of  no  great  \\<'i,urht  lying  on  the  floor, 

where  it  had  been  dropped  by  the  fallen  Dickson — it  at  the 
same  instant  caught  her  eve,  armed  her  hand,  and  inter- 
cepted or  struck  down  the  sword  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  the   master   of    the  day 

at  that  interesting  moment.  Fleming  had  more  to  do  to 
avail  himself  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  recovery  than  to 

make  a  commentary  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
so  singularly  brought  about :  he  instantly  recovered  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  lost,  and  was  able  in  the  ensuing  close  to 
trip  up  the  feet  of  his  antagonist,  who  fell  on  the  pavement, 

while  the  voice  of  his  conqueror,  if  he  could  properly  be 
termed  such,  resounded  through  the  church  with  the  fatal 
w<«rds.  *•  Yield  thee,  Aymer  de  Valence— rescue  or  no  rescue  ; 
yield  thee — yield  thee  !  "  he  added,  as  he  placed  his  sword  to 
the  throat  of  the  fallen  knight,  "not  to  me,  but  to  this 
noble  lady — rescue  or  no  rescue." 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  English  knight  perceived  that  he 
had  fairly  lost  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame, 
and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  destiny,  or  be  slain  upon 
the  spot.  There  was  only  one  consolation,  that  no  battle 
l  m  ever  more  honorably  sustained,  being  gained  as  mucli  by 
accident  as  by  valor. 

33 
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The  fate  of  the  protracted  and  desperate  combat  between 
Douglas  and  De  Walton  did  not  much  longer  remain  in  sus- 
pense ;  indeed,  the  number  of  conquests  in  single  combat 
achieved  by  the  Douglas  in  these  wars  was  so  great  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  not,  in  personal  strength 
and  skill,  even  a  superior  knight  to  Bruce  himself,  and  he 
was  at  least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the  art  of  war. 

So,  however,  it  was  that,  when  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
had  passed  in  hard  contest,  Douglas  and  De  Walton,  whose 
nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron,  began  to  show  some  signs 
that  their  human  bodies  were  feeling  the  effect  of  the  dread- 
ful exertion.  Their  blows  began  to  be  drawn  more  slowly, 
and  were  parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas,  seeing  that 
the  combat  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  generously  made  a 
signal,  intimating  to  his  antagonist  to  hold  his  hand  for  an 
instant. 

"  Brave  De  Walton,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  mortal  quar- 
rel between  us,  and  you  must  be  sensible  that  in  this  passage 
of  arms  Douglas,  though  he  is  only  worth  his  sword  and  his 
cloak,  has  abstained  from  taking  a  decisive  advantage  when 
the  chance  of  arms  has  more  than  once  offered  it.  My 
father's  house,  the  broad  domains  around  it,  the  dwelling, 
and  the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasonable  reward 
for  a  knight  to  fight  for,  and  call  upon  me  in  an  imperative 
voice  to  prosecute  the  strife  which  has  such  an  object,  while 
you  are  as  welcome  to  the  noble  lady,  in  all  honor  and  safety, 
as  if  you  had  received  her  from  the  hands  of  King  Edward 
himself  ;  and  I  give  you  my  word,  that  the  utmost  honors 
which  can  attend  a  prisoner,  and  a  careful  absence  of  every- 
thing like  injury  or  insult,  shall  attend  De  Walton  when 
he  yields  up  the  castle,  as  well  as  his  sword,  to  James  of 
Douglas." 

"  It  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed,"  replied 
Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  but  never  will  I  voluntarily  embrace 
it,  and  never  shall  it  be  said  that  my  own  tongue,  saving  in 
the  last  extremity,  pronounced  upon  me  the  fatal  sentence 
to  sink  the  point  of  my  own  sword.  Pembroke  is  upon  the 
march  with  his  whole  army  to  rescue  the  garrison  of  Douglas. 
I  hear  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  even  now  ;  and  I  will 
maintain  my  ground  while  I  am  within  reach  of  support ; 
nor  do  I  fear  that  the  breath  which  now  begins  to  fail  will 
not  last  long  enough  to  uphold  the  struggle  till  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  succor.  Come  on,  then,  and  treat  me  not 
as  a  child,  but  as  one  who,  whether  I  stand  or  fall,  fears  not 
to  encounter  the  utmost  force  of  my  knightly  antagonist." 
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3o  be  it,  then."  said  Douglas,  a  darksome  hue,  like  the 
lurid  oolor  of  the  thunder-cloud,  changing  bis  bron  as  he 
Bpoke,  Intimating  that  he  meditated  a,  speedy  end  bo  the 
contest,  when,  just  as  the  noise  of  horses/  feet  drew  nigh,  a 
Welsh  knight,  known  as  such  by  the  diminutive  size  of  his 
Bteed,  his  naked  Limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called  out 
loudly  to  the  combatants  to  hold  their  hands. 

"1-  Pembroke  near  ?  w  said  De  Walton. 

"NO  nearer  than  London  Hill,"  said  the  Prestantin ; 
"  hut  1  bring  his  commands  to  John  de  Walton." 

"  1  Btand  ready  to  obey  them  through  every  danger, "  an- 
sw  ered  I  he  knight. 

"  Woe  is  me,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  that  my  mouth  should 
bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave  a  man  tidings  so  unwelcome! 
The  Marl  of  Pembroke  yesterday  received  information  that 
the  ( 'as  tie  of  ]  ><  >ue;las  was  attacked  by  the  son  of  the  deceased 
earl  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Pembroke, 
on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  march  to  your  support,  noble 

knight,  with    all  the  forces    he  had  at  his   disposal.       He   did 

bo,  and  accordingly  entertained  every  assurance  of  relieving 

the   castle,  when    unexpectedly   he   met,  oil    Loudon    Hill,   a 

body  of  men  of  no  very  inferior  foroe  to  his  own,  and  hav- 
ing   at    their    head    the    famous    Bruce    whom    the   Scottish 

rebels  acknowledge  as  their  king.  He  marched  instantly  to 
the  attack,  b wearing  he  would  not  even  draw  a  comb  through 
his  gray  beard  until  he  had  rid  England  of  this  recurring 
plague.     But  the  t'.ite  of  war  was  against  us." 

He  stopped  here  for  lack  of  breath. 

"•I  thought  so!"  exclaimed  Douglas.  "Robert  Bruce 
will  now  sleep  at  night,  since  he  has  paid  home  Pembroke 
for  the  slaughter  of  his  friends  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army 
at  Methuen  Wood.  His  men  are.  indeed,  accustomed  to 
meet  with  dangers,  and  to  conquer  them  :  those  who  follow 
him  have  been  trained  under  Wallace,  besides  being  partakers 
of  tin4  perils  of  Bruce  himself.  It  was  thought  that  the 
waves  had  swallowed  them  when  they  shipped  themselves 
from  the  west  ;  but  know  that  the  Bruce  was  determined 
with  the  present  reviving  spring  to  awaken  Ins  pretensions, 
and  that  he  retires  not  from  Scotland  again  while  he  lives, 
and  while  a  single  lord  remains  to  set  his  foot  by  his  sover- 
eign, in  spite  of  all  the  power  which  has  been  so  feloniously 
employed  against  him." 

i(  It  is  even  too  true,"  said  the  Welshman  Meredith, 
"  although  it  is  said  by  a  proud  Scotchman.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,   completely  defeated,  is  unable  to  stir  from  Ayr, 
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towards  which  he  has  retreated  with  great  loss  ;  and  he 
sends  his  instructions  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  to  make  the 
best  terms  he  can  for  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
and  trust  nothing  to  his  support." 

The  Scottish,  who  heard  this  unexpected  news,  joined  in 
a  shout  so  loud  and  energetic,  that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
church  seemed  actually  to  rock,  and  threaten  to  fall  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  Walton  was  overclouded  at  the  news  of 
Pembroke's  defeat,  although  in  some  respects  it  placed  him 
at  liberty  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  Ladv  of 
Berkely.  He  could  not,  however,  claim  the  same  lion orable 
terms  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Douglas  before  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill  had  arrived. 

(i  Noble  Knight/'  he  said,  "  it  is  entirely  at  your  pleasure 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  surrender  of  your  paternal  castle  ; 
nor  have  I  a  right  to  claim  from  you  those  conditions  which, 
a  little  while  since,  your  generosity  put  in  my  offer.  But  I 
submit  to  my  fate  ;  and  upon  whatever  terms  yon  think  fit 
to  grant  me,  I  must  be  content  to  offer  to  surrender  to  you 
the  weapon  of  which  I  now  put  the  point  in  the  earth,  in 
evidence  that  I  will  never  more  direct  it  against  you  until 
a  fair  ransom   shall  place  it  once  more  at  my  own  disposal." 

"  God  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of  Douglas, 
"  that  I  should  take  such  advantage  of  the  bravest  knight 
out  of  not  a  few  who  have  found  me  work  in  battle  !  I  ti  ill 
take  example  from  the  knight  of  Fleming,  who  has  gallantly 
bestowed  his  captive  in  guerdon  upon  a  noble  damsel  here 
present ;  and  in  like  manner  I  transfer  my  claim  upon  the 
person  of  the  redoubted  knight  of  Walton  to  the  high  and 
noble  Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  scorn  to 
accept  from  the  Douglas  a  gift  which  the  chance  of  war  has 
thrown  into  his  hands." 

Sir  John  de  W'alton,  on  hearing  this  unexpected  decision, 
looked  up  like  the  traveler  who  discovers  the  beams  of  the 
sun  breaking  through  and  dispersing  the  tempest  which  has 
accompanied  him  for  a  whole  morning.  The  Lady  of 
Berkely  recollected  what  became  her  rank,  and  showed  her 
sense  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wiping  off  the  tears 
which  had  unwillingly  flowed  to  her  eyes,  while  her  lover's 
safety  and  her  own  were  resting  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a 
desperate  combat,  she  assumed  the  look  proper  to  a  heroine 
of  that  age,  who  did  not  feel  averse  to  accept  the  importance 
which  was  conceded  to  her  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
chivalry    of   the    period.     Stepping   forward,  bearing   her 
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cfiilly,  yt't  modestly,  in  the  attitude  of  a  ladj 
accustomed  to  be  looked  to  in  difficulties  like  the  present, 
s)u.  ;l, i,i  the  audience  in  a  tone  which   might  aot  have 

misbecome  the  Goddess  of  Battle  dispensing  her  influence  at 
the  close  of  a  field  covered  frith  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

"  'The  noble  Douglas,"  she  said,  "shall  not  pass  without 
a  prize  from  the  field  which  he  lias  bo  nohly  won.  This 
rich  string  "l"  brilliants,  which  my  ancestor  won  Prom  the 
Sultan  of  Trebizond,  itself  a  prize  of  battle,  will  be  honored 
istaining,  under  the  Douglas's  armor,  a  lock  <>f  bait  of 
the  fortunate  lady  whom  the  victorious  lord  has  adopted  for 
stride  in  chivalry  :  and  if  the  Douglas,  till  he  shall  adorn 
it  with  that  lock,  will  permit  the  honored  lock  of  hair  which 
it   now  bears  to  retain  its  station,    she  on  whose  head  it  grew 

will  hold  it  as  a  Bignal   thai    poor  Augusta  de   Berkely  is 

pardoned  for  having   gaged   any    mortal    man    in   strife  with 
the  knight  of  Douglas. " 

•■  Woman's  love,  replied  the  Douglas,  "  shall  not  divorce 
this  locket  from  my  bosom,  which  1  will  keep  till  the  last 
day  of  my  life,  as  emblematic  of  female  worth  and  female 
virtue.  And.  not  to  encroach  upon  the  valued  and  honored 
province  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  he  it  known,  to  all  men, 
that  whoever  -hall  say  that  the  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely 
has,  in  this  entangled  matter, acted  otherwise  than  becomes 
the  noblest  of  her  sex,  he  will  do  well  to  h<-  ready  to  maintain 
such  a  proposition  with  his  la;  ainst  James  of  Douglas, 

in  a  fair  held. 

This  speech  was  heard  with  approbation  on  all  sides  ;  and 
the  news  brought  by  Meredith  of  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  his  subsequent  retreat,  reconciled  the  fiercest 
:;  ulish  soldiers  to  the  surrender  of  Douglas  ('astle. 
The  necessary  conditions  were  speedily  agreed  on,  which  put 
the  Scottish  m  possession  of  this  stronghold,  together  with 
the  stores,  both  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  every  kind 
which  it  contained.  The  garrison  had  it  to  boast,  that  they 
obtained  a  free  pi  .  with  their  horses  and arms,  to  return 

by  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  the  marches  of  England, 
without  either  suffering  or  inflicting;  damage. 

Margaret  of  Hautlieu  Avas  not  behind  in  acting  a  generous 
part  :  die  gallant  knight  of  Valence  was  allowed  to  accom- 
pany his  friend  De  Walton  and  the  Lady  Augusta  to  England, 
and  without  ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Glasgow,  seeing  what  appeared 
at  one  time  likely  to  end  in  a  general  conflict  terminate  so 
auspiciously  for  his  country,  contented  himself  with  bestow- 
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ing  his  blessing  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and  retiring 
with  those  who  came  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 

This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Palm  Sunday 
of  19th  March,  1306-7  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  con- 
quest which  was  uninterrupted,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  strengths  and  fortresses  of  Scotland  were  yielded  to 
those  who  asserted  the  liberty  of  their  country,  until  the 
crowning  mercy  was  gained  in  the  celebrated  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  where  the  English  sustained  a  defeat  more  disas- 
trous than  is  mentioned  upon  any  other  occasion  in  their 
annals. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  of  this  story. 
King  Edward  was  greatly  enraged  at  Sir  John  de  Walton  for 
having  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  securing  at  the 
same  time  his  own  object,  the  envied  hand  of  the  heiress  of 
Berkely.  The  knights  to  whom  he  referred  the  matter  as  a 
subject  of  inquiry  gave  it  nevertheless  as  their  opinion  that 
De  Walton  was  void  of  all  censure,  having  discharged  his 
duty  to  the  fullest  extent,  till  the  commands  of  his  superior 
officer  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  Dangerous  Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of  intercourse  took  place,  many  months 
afterwards,  between  Margaret  of  Hautlieu  and  her  lover,  Sir 
Malcolm  Fleming.  The  use  which  the  lady  made  of  her 
freedom,  and  of  the  doom  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which 
put  her  in  possession  of  her  father's  inheritance,  was  to  follow 
her  adventurous  spirit  through  dangers  not  usually  encount- 
ered by  those  of  her  sex  ;  and  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu  was  not 
only  a  daring  follower  of  the  chase,  but  it  was  said  that  she 
was  even  not  daunted  in  the  battlefield.  She  remained 
faithful  to  the  political  principles  which  she  had  adopted  at 
an  early  period  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  formed  the  gal- 
lant resolution  of  shaking  the  god  Cupid  from  her  horse's 
mane,  if  not  treading  him  beneath  her  horse's  feet. 

The  Fleming,  although  he  had  vanished  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ayr,  made  an  attempt 
to  state  his  apology  to  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu  herself,  who  re- 
turned his  letter  unopened,  and  remained  to  all  appearance 
resolved  never  again  to  enter  upon  the  topic  of  their  original 
engagement.  It  chanced,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
war  with  England,  while  Fleming  was  one  night  traveling 
upon  the  Border,  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  one  who 
sought  adventures,  a  waiting-maid,  equipped  in  a  fantastic 
habit,  asked  the  protection  of  his  arm  in  the  name  of  her 
lady,  who,  late  in  the  evening,  had  been  made  captive,  she 
said,  by  certain  ill-disposed  caitiffs,  who  were  carrying  her 
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f»\  force  througl]  the  forest  The  Flemfor's  lance,  was,  of 
course,  in  its  rest,  and  woe  betide  tin-  faitour  whose  loi  it. 
was  bo  encounter  its  thrusl  \  the  first  tell,  incapable  oi  l  a  it  ber 
combat,  and  another  oi  fche  felons  encountered  the  same  fate 
with  little  more  resistance.     The  lady,  released  from  the  dig* 

■  trteous  cord  which  restrained  her  liberty,  did  not  hesitate 
to  join  company  with  the  brave  knight  by  whom  she  had 
been  rescued;  and  although  the  darknesB  did  not  permit  her 
to  recognize  her  own  lover  inher  liberator,  yel  .-lie  could  not 
but  lend  a  willing  car  to  the  conversation  with  which  he  en- 
tertained her,  as  the j  proceeded  on  the  way.  Bespoke  of 
the  fallen  caitiffs  as  being  Englishmen,  who  found  a  pleasure 
in  exercising  oppression  and  barbarities  upon  the  wandering 
damsels  of  Scotland,  and  whose  cause,  therefore,  the  cham- 
pions of  that  country  were  hound  to  avenge  while  flic  hlood 
throbbed  in  their  veins.  Be  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the 
national  quarrel  which  had  afforded  a  pretense  for  such 
deliberate  oppression  ;  and  the  lady,  who  herself  had 
Buffered  so  much  by  the  interference  of  the  English  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,' readily  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments 
which  lie  expressed  on  a  subject  Which  she  had  so  much 
reason  for  regarding  as  an  afflicting  one;  Her  answer  was 
given  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would  not  hesitate,  if  the 
times  should  call  for  such  an  example,  to  defend  even  with 
her  hand  the  rights  which  she  asserted  with  her  tongue. 

Pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  she  expressed  and  rec- 
ognizing in  her  voice  that  secret  charm  which,  once  im- 
pressed upon  the  human  heart,  is  rarely  wrought  out  of  the 
remembrance  by  along  train  of  subsequent  events,  he  almost 
persuaded  himself  that  the  tones  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
had  at  one  time  formed  the  key  to  his  innermost  affections. 
In  proceeding  on  their  journey,  the  knight's  troubled  state 
of  mind  Mas  augmented  instead  of  being  diminished.  Tin; 
scenes  of  his  earliest  youth  were  recalled  by  circumstances  so 
slight  as  would  in  ordinary  eases  have  produced  no  effect 
whatsoever;  the  sentiments  appeared  similar  to  those  which 
his  life  had  been  devoted  to  enforce,  and  he  half  persuaded 
himself  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  to  be  to  him  the  beginning 
of  a  fortune  equally  singular  and  extraordinary. 

In  the  midst  of  his  anxiety  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  had  no 
anticipation  that  the  lady  whom  he  had  heretofore  rejected 
was  again  thrown  into  his  path,  after  years  of  absence  ;  still 
less,  when  daylight  gave  him  a  partial  view  of  his  fair  com- 
panion's countenance,  was  he  prepared  to  believe  that  he  was 
once  again  to  term  himself  the  champion  of  Margaret  de 
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Hautlieu,  but  it  was  so.  The  lady,  on  that  direful  morning 
when  she  retired  from  the  church  of  Douglas,  had  not  re- 
solved (indeed,  what  lady  ever  did  ? )  to  renounce,  without 
some  struggle,  the  beauties  which  she  had  once  possessed. 
A  long  process  of  time,  employed  under  skilful  hands,  had 
succeeded  in  obliterating  the  scars  which  remained  as  the 
marks  of  her  fall.  These  were  now  considerably  effaced,  and 
the  lost  organ  of  sight  no  longer  appeared  so  great  a  blemish, 
concealed  as  it  was  by  a  black  ribbon  and  the  arts  of  the 
tirewoman,  who  made  it  her  business  to  shadow  it  over  by  a 
lock  of  hair.  In  a  word,  he  saw  the  same  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu,  with  no  very  different  style  of  expression  from 
that  which  her  face,  partaking  of  the  high  andpassionate  char- 
acter of  her  soul,  had  always  presented.  It  seemed  to  both, 
therefore,  that  their  fate,  by  bringing  them  together  after  a 
separation  which  appeared  so  decisive,  had  intimated  its  fiat 
that  their  fortunes  were  inseparable  from  each  other.  By 
the  time  that  the  summer  sun  had  climbed  high  in  the  heav- 
ens, the  two  travelers  rode  apart  from  their  retinue,  convers- 
ing together  with  an  eagerness  which  marked  the  important 
matters  in  discussion  between  them  ;  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  made  generally  known  through  Scotland  that  Sir  Mal- 
colm Fleming  and  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  were  to 
be  united  at  the  court  of  the  good  King  Robert,  and  the 
husband  invested  with  honors  of  Biggar  and  Cumbernauld, 
an  earldom  so  long  known  in  the  family  of  Fleming. 
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[CONCLUSION  | 

The  gentle  reader  is  acquainted  thai  these  are,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  last  tales  winch  it  will  be  the  lot  of  the  Author 
to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the  eve  of  visiting 
foreign  parts:  a  ship  of  war  is  commissioned  by  its  royal 
master  to  carry  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  climates  in  which 
be  may  possibly  obtain  Buch  a  restoration  of  health  as  may 
serve  him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  country. 
Had  he  coutinued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labors,  it 

ems  indeed  probable  that,  a1  the  term  of  years  he  has  al- 
ready attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  the 
S  rripture,  would  have  been  broken  at  the  fountain  ;  and 
little  can  one  who  has  enjoyed  on  the  whole  an  uncommon 
share  of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly  blessings  be  entitled 
to  complain  that  life,  advancing  to  its  period,  should  be 
attended  with  its  usual  proportions  of  Bhadows  and  storms. 
They  had  affected  him  at  least  in  no  more  painful  manner 
than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  the 
debt  of  humanity,  Of  those  whose  relation  to  him  in  the 
ranks  o\'  life  might  have  ensured  him  their  sympathy  under 
indisposition,  many  are  now  no  more;  and  those  who  may 
follow  in  his  wake  are  entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  in- 
evitable evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and  patience,  more 
especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  good 
fortune  during  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage. 

The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude  for  which  the 
Author  of  Waverley  lias  no  adequate  means  of  expression  ; 
but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
such  as  they  are,  may  not  have  a  different  dale  from  those 
of  his  body;  and  that  he  may  again  meet  his  patronizing 
friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  literature,  at 
least  in  some  branch  which  may  not  call  forth  the  remark 

that — 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 

Abbotsford,  September,  1831. 
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THE  TALISMAN 

Wim  k  warring  in  the  Holv  Land,  Richard  was  seized  with  an  a*ufj  The  best 
leecSeo^ '^Smpwere  liable  to  effect  the  cureol  theKing's  disease;  but 
l,  ra  in  of  the  army  were  more  successful.  He  became  convalescent,  and 
the  frateymptom  of  ins  recovery  was  avlolenl  longing  for  pork,  l  ...  pork  was 
not  likeW  YAe  plentiful  ...  a  country  whose  tohabltants  had  an  abhorrence  for 
swine's  neah;  and  ^™h  ^  men  should  he  hanged, 

They  ne  might,  In  that  countrey, 

For  gold,  ne  silver,  ne  n<>  money, 

No  pork  And,  take,  ae  get, 

That  King  Richard  might  aught  of  eat. 

An  old  knight  with  Richard  biding, 

When  he  heard  of  that  tiding, 

That  the  kin-is  wants  were  swyehe, 

To  the  Steward  he  Bpake  privyliehe— 

"Our  lord  the  king  sore  is  sick,  I  wis, 
After  porok  be  alonged  is. 
Yt>  may  none  find  to  selle. 

No  man  he  hardy  him  so  to  telle  ; 

If  he  did  he  might  die. 

Now  behoves  to  done  as  I  shall  say, 

Tho'  he  wete  nought  of  that. 

Take  a  Saracen,  young  and  fat; 
In  haste  let  the  thief  be  slain, 
Opened,  and  his  skin  off  flayD, 
And  sodden  full  hastily, 
With  powder  and  with  spirery, 
And  with  saffron  of  good  colour. 
When  the  king  feels  thereof  savour. 

Out  of  ague  if  he  be  went, 

He  shall  have  thereto  good  talent. 
When  he  has  a  good  taste, 
And  eaten  well  a  good  repast, 
And  supped  of  the  brewis  a  sup, 
Slept  after  and  swet  a  drop, 
Through  Goddifl  help  and  my  counsail, 
Soon  he  shall  be  fresh  and  hail." 
The  sooth  to  say,  at  wordes  few, 
Slain  and  sodden  was  the  heathen  shrew. 
Before  the  king  it  was  forth  brought : 
Quod  his  men,  lk  Lord,  we  have  pork  sought; 
Eates  and  suppes  of  the  brewis  soote, 
Thorough  grace  of  God  it  shall  be  your  boot.  * 
Before  King:  Richard  carff  a  knight, 
He  ate  faster  than  he  carve  might. 
The  king  ate  the  flesh  and  gnew  the  bones, 
And  drank  well  after  for  the  nonce. 
And  when  he  had  eaten  enough, 
His  folk  hem  turned  away,  and  lough. 
He  lay  still  and  drew  in  his  arm  ; 
His  chamberlain  him  wrapped  warm. 
523 
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He  lay  and  slept,  anil  swet  a  stound, 
And  became  whole  and  sound. 
King  Richard  clad  him  and  arose, 
And  walked  abouten  in  the  close. 

An  attack  of  the  Saracens  was  repelled  by  Richard  in  person,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  told  in  the  following  lines  :— 

When  King  Richard  had  rested  a  whyle, 

A  knight  his  arms  'gan  unlace, 

Him  to  comfort  and  solace. 

Him  was  brought  a  sop  in  wine. 

M  The  head  of  that  ilke  swine, 

That  I  of  ate,"  the  cook  he  bade, 

"  For  feeble  I  am,  and  faint  and  mad. 

Of  mine  evil  now  I  am  fear  ; 

Serve  me  therewith  at  my  soupere." 

Quod  the  cook,  "That  head  I  ne  have." 

Then  said  the  king,  "  So  God  me  save, 

But  I  see  the  head  of  that  swine, 

For  sooth,  thou  shalt  lesen  thine.'" 

The  cook  saw  none  other  might  be  ; 

He  fet  the  head  and  let  him  see. 

He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  cry — 

14  Lo,  here  the  head  !  my  Lord,  mercy  ! " 

The  cook  had  certainly  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  master  would  be  struck 
with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  banquet  to  which  he  owed  his  re- 
covery, but  his  fears  were  soon  dissipated. 

The  swarte  vis  when  the  king  seeth, 

His  black  beard  and  white  teeth, 

How  his  lippes  grinned  wide, 

"  What  devil  is  this  i  "  the  king  cried, 

And  'gan  to  laugh  as  he  were  wode. 

"  What !  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good  ? 

That,  never  erst  I  nought  wist  1 

By  Godes  death  and  his  uprist, 

Shall  we  never  die  for  default, 

While  we  may  in  any  assault, 

Slee  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  take, 

And  seethen  and  roast  'ii  and  do  hem  bake, 

[And]  Gnawen  her  flesh  to  the  bones  ! 

Now  I  have  it  proved  once, 

For  hunger  ere  I  be  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo ! " 

The  besieged  now  offered  to  surrender,  upon  conditions  of  safety  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  while  all  the  public  treasure,  military  machines,  and  arms  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  victors,  together  with  the.  further  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand 
byzants.  After  this  capitulation,  the  following  extraordinary  scene  took  place. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  humorous  and  amiable  George  Ellis,  the  col- 
lector and  the  editor  of  these  romances  :— 

Though  the  garrison  had  faithfully  performed  the  other  articles  of  their  con- 
tract, they  were  unable  to  restore  th<i  Gross,  which  was  not  in  their  possession, 
and  were 'therefore  treated  by  the  Christians  with  great  cruelty.  Daily  reports 
of  their  sufferings  were  carried  to  Saladin  ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction,  that  monarch,  at  the  solicitation  of  their  friends,  dis- 
patched an  embassy  to  King  Richard  with  magnificent  presents,  which  he  offered 
for  the  ransom  of  the  captives.  The  ambassadors  were  persons  the  most  re- 
spectable from  their  age,  their  rank,  and  their  eloquence.  They  delivered  their 
message  in  terms  of  the  utmost  humility,  and,  without  arraigning  the  justice  of 
the  conqueror  in  his  severe  treatment  of  their  countrymen,  only  solicited  a  pe- 
riod to  that  severitv,  laving  at  his  feet  the  treasures  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted, and  pledging  themselves  and  their  master  for  the  payment  of  any  further 
sums  which  he  might  demand  as  the  price  of  mercy. 

King  Richard  spake  with  wordes  mild, 
"  The  gold  to  take.  God  me  shield  I 
Among  you  partes  every  charge. 
I  brought,  in  shippes  and  in  barge, 
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More  fold  and  •  llvei  «  Ith  me 

,(1  has  your  lord,  and  B*  ill-*-  three. 
To  his  treasure  have  l  no  need  ! 
Bui  for  m>  love  I  you  bid, 
To  meal  with  me  thai  ye  dwell ; 
Ani  afterward  i  shall  \ ou  tell. 
Thorough  counsel  1  shall  you  answer, 
w  bat  bode  ye  shall  to  your  lord  bear. ' 

The  Invitation  was  rratefullv  accepted.  Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  secret 
orders  to  his  marshal  that  he  should  repair  to  the  prison,  Belecl  ;i  certain  Dumber 
of  the  most  distinguished  c.i|»iiws,  an. I,  after  carefully  noting  their  oameson  a 
roll  of  Darchment  cause  their  heads  to  be  instantly  struck  oil  :  thai  these  heads 
should  be  delivered  to  1 1 1. -  .•-.., k  w  itli  Instructions  to  clear  away  the  hair,  and, 
after  boiling  them  in  a  caldron,  to  distribute  them  on  several  platters,  one  to 
each  guest,  observing  to  fasten  on  the  forehead  of  each  the  piece  ol  parchment 
expressing  tin-  name  and  family  of  the  victim. 

"  An  hot  head  bring  me  beforn, 
\v  i  were  well  apayed  withall, 

Kat  thereof  fast  I  shall, 
[t  were  a  tender  chick, 

To  Bee  1 1< » \n  1 1  i« *  others  \s  ill  like." 

i 

Tins  horrible  order  was  punctually  executed.  At  noon  the  guests  were  sum- 
moned to  wash  by  the  music  of  the  waits;  the  King  took  h  attended  by 
the  nrincipal  officers  of  ins  court,  at  the  high  table,  and  the  rest  ol  the  company 
wen'  marshaled  at  a  ion-  table  below  him.  on  the  doth  were  placed  portions 
of  salt  at  the  usual  distances,  but  neither  bread,  wine,  nor  water.  1  lie  ambassa- 
dors rather  surprised  at  this  omission,  but  still  free  from  apprehension,  awaited 
[n  silence  the  arrival  of  the  dinner,  which  was  announced  bj  the  sound  ot  pipes, 
trumpets  and  tabours  ;  and  beheld,  with  horror  and  dismay,  the  unnatural  ban- 
quet introduced  by  the  steward  and  his  officers.  Yet  their  sentiments  «f  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  and  even  their  fears,  were  for  ;l  time  suspended  by  their  cu- 
riosity Their  eves  were  fixed  on  the  Kin-  who.  without  the  slightest  change  of 
countenance,  swallowed  the  morsels  as  fast  as  they  could  he  supplied  by  the 
knight  who  carved  them. 

Everv  man  then  poked  other  ; 

They  said,  "  This  is  the  devil's  brother, 
That  slays  our  men,  and  thus  hem  eats  1 " 

Their  attention  was  then  Involuntarily  fixed  on  the  smoking  heads  before 
them-  they  traced  in  the  swollen  and  distorted  features  the  resemblance  of  a. 
friend  or  near  relation,  and    received   from   the  fatal  Scroll    which  accompanied 

each  dish  the  sad  assurance  that  this  resemblance  was  not  Imaginary.  They  sat 
in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own  fate  in  that  of  their  countrymen,  while 
their  ferocious  entertainer,  with  fury  in  his  eyes,  but  with  courtesy  on  his  lips, 
insulted  them  by  frequent  invitations  to  merriment.  At  length  this  first  course 
was  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  venison,  cranes,  and  other  dainties,  ac- 
companied by  the  richest  wines.  The  King  then  apologized  to  them  for  what 
hadpassed,  which  he  attributed  to  his  ignorance  of  their  taste;  and  assured 
them  of  his  religious  respect  for  their  character  as  ambassadors,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  grant  them  a  safe-conduct  for  their  return.  This  boon  was  all  that 
they  now  wished  to  claim  ;  and 

King  Richard  spake  to  an  old  man, 

••  Wendes  home  to  your  Soudan  1 

His  melancholy  that  ye  abate  ; 

And  saves  that  ye  came  too  late. 

Too  slowly  was  your  time  y-guessed  ; 

Ere  ye  came,  the  flesh  was  dressed, 

That  men  shoulden  serve  with  me, 

Thus  at  noon,  and  my  meynie. 

Say  him,  it  shall  him  nought  avail, 

Though  he  for-bar  us  our  vitail, 

Bread,  wine,  fish,  flesh,  salmon,  and  conger; 

Of  us  none  shall  die  of  hunger, 

While  we  may  wenden  to  fight, 

And  slav  the  Saracens  downright, 

Wash  the  flesh,  and  roast  the  head. 

With  oo  Saracen  I  may  well  feed 
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Well  a  nine  or  a  ten 

Of  my  good  Christian  men. 

King  Richard  shall  warrant, 

There  is  no  flesh  so  nourissant 

Unto  an  English  man, 

Partridge,  plover,  heron,  ne  swan, 

Cow  ne  ox,  sheep  ne  swine, 

As  the  head  of  a  Sarazyn. 

There  he  is  fat,  and  thereto  tender, 

And  my  men  be  lean  and  slender. 

While  any  Saracen  quick  be, 

Livand  now  in  this  Syrie, 

For  meat  will  we  nothing  care. 

Abouten  fast  we  shall  fare, 

And  every  day  we  shall  eat 

All  so  many  as  we  may  get. 

To  England  will  we  nought  gon 

Till  they  be  eaten  every  one.'"  * 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  owing  to  what  circumstances  ^  extraor- 
dinary an  invenfcion  as  that  which  imputed  cannabalism  to  the  King  of  England 
should  have  found  its  Avay  into  his  history.  Mr.  [G.  P.  Rainsford]  James,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  that  is  curious,  seems  to  have  traced  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  rumor. 

"  With  the  army  of  the  cross  also  was  a  multitude  of  men,11  the  same  author 
[Guibert]  declares,  "  who  made  it  a  profession  to  be  without  money  ;  they  walked 
barefoot,  carried  no  arms,  and  even  preceded  the  beasts  of  burden  in  the  march. 
living  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  both  disgusting  and 

Eitiable.  A  Norman,  who  according  to  all  accounts  was  of  noble  birth,  but  who, 
aving  lost  his  horse,  continued  to  follow  as  a  foot  soldier,  took  the  strange  res- 
olution of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  race  of  vagabonds,  who  willingly 
received  him  for  their  king.  Amongst  the  Saracens  these  men  became  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Thafurs  (.which  Guibert  translates  Trudentes),  and 
were  held  in  great  horror  from  the  general  persuasion  that  they  fed  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies— a  report  which  was  occasionally  justified,  and  which 
the  king  of  the  Thafurs  took  care  to  encourage.  This  respectable  monarch  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  stopping  his  followers,  one  by  one,  in  any  narrow 
defile,  and  of  causing  them  to  be  searched  carefully,  lest  the  possession  of  the 
least  sum  of  money  should  render  them  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  subjects. 
If  even  two  sous  were  found  upon  any  one.  he  was'  instantly  expelled  the  society 
of  his  tribe,  the  king  bidding  him  contemptuously  buy  arms  and  fight. 

"This  troop,  so  far  from  being  cumbersome  to  the  army,  was  infinitely  ser- 
viceable, carrying  burdens,  bringing  in  forage,  provisions,  and  tribute,  working 
the  machines  in  the  sieges,  and,  above  all,  spreading  consternation  among  the 
Turks,  who  feared  death  from  the  lances  of  the  knights  less  than  that  further 
consummation  they  heard  of  under  the  teeth  of  the  Thafurs. "  t 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  ignorant  minstrel,  finding  the  taste  and  ferocity 
of  the  Thafurs  commemorated  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Holy  wars,  has 
ascribed  their  practises  and  propensities  to  the  monarch  of  England,  whose 
ferocity  was  considered  as  an  object  of  exaggeration  as  legitimate  as  his  valor. 

*  Ellis's  Sjiecimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225-236. 
t  James's  History  of  Chivalry,  fed.  1830],  p.  178. 
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p.  viii 

meeting  01  uw  ricottish  Society  of  antiquaries  (8th  April  1861),  an  Interest- 

nnunication  "  On  some  Scottish  Magical  Charm^tones,  pr  Curing-Stow 
.."        v    he  late  Professor  Sir  James  V  Simpson,  Bart.,  when  the  Lee  Penny 
.  Song  the  articles  exhibited,    to  bia  paper  the  eminent  writer  oteerrea, 
tlS     in  the  present  century  tins  ancient  medical  charm  stone  has  acquired  a 

world-wide  reputation  as  tl riginal  of   the    Talisman   p    Bir  Walter  Scott, 

houVlatterlyitstherapeuUc  reputation  has  greatly. declined,  and  ahno 

tirely  ceased."    See  the  Pr lings,  vol.  iv.  p.  232  (Lama). 

r  1  Jigiiallater  edition.]    Since  the  last  sheet  ol  this  vofume  was  printed  off,  a 
kirn  SJd  has transmitted  the  following  curious  document,  by  wfochit  would 

auiiarthat  the  alleged  virtues  of  the  1 Penny  had  atone  tfcnegivenui 

ness  to  our  Presbyterian  brethren  ol  Clydesdale. 

(Copy) 

Extract  from  the  AssembUe  Books  at  Glasgow,  anent  the  Lee  Pennystone. 

Apud  Glasgow,  91  of  October,* 


Btmoo.  S: 


Oi-hu  k  dav  amongesl  the  referries  of  the  Brethren o|  the  Ministry  of  Lanark, 
it  w^Drooonedto  the  Synod  that  Gavin  Hamilton  o  Raploch  had  pursueit  an 
".   ,;   l    ,  t  be  ..-,.  then,  against  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Le*  anent  the  superstiti- 

v  oimjm  f-  ,,,  ci    _„    B*>t   tn   culver   for  the  curing  <>f  deseused  <  attle,  <  lk  the 

Sft'gStf      ,    ■     ■."..    I  "'V  i' •  hlwr.mv  uait,  Sfd  thai  they,  had  deferrit  to 

,,„,.  ii,ni-Hi  tin  the  adviceof  the  Assemblie  might  be  had  con- 
^•SJlS   :,'     mT     :Uv^ "..      li    la    „1.jinMuini..ftl...|..:inn.-r.,rusingili,.r...,f, 

CaUle^ere^ftodrink,  and  that  the  sun,,  is  done  without  using  anywords, 
RuchasCha^nere  and  Sorcereirs  use  in  thair  unlawfullpractices ;  and  consider. 
hi-  huh'  >  tun-  hair  are  many  things  seen  to  work  strange  effects,  whereof 
n?huS»?wtt«3  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleast  God  to  give  to  stones  and  herbs 
1  ,  ill  ivert  uefor  healing  of  many  innrmitiesin  man  and  beast,  advises  the 
Brethren  to  surcease  thair  process,  as  therein  they  perceive  no  gr< >undof  ( >ffence, 
Bretnn  n  tosun  »  a  <    ■  .»     i  using  of  the  said  stone,  to  take  heid 

Bh^t1?rusfther^ftor  w  Ih    V &£££*£  fhat  pttfbly  maV    Extract 

ouf  of  tlTe  Books  of  the  Assemblie  hoiden  at  Glasgow,  and  subscribed  at  their 

command.  M  Rt)BERT  Youkg,  Clerk  to  the 

Assemblie  at  Glasgow. 

Note  2.— Gab.  Gabkr.  p.  11 

Thi<  French  word  signified  a  sort  of  sport  much  used  among  the  French 
chTv-  in v hieh  •  • .  sisted  S  v>ing  with  each  other  in  .making  the  most  romantic 
gasconades     The  verb  and  the  meaning  are  retained  in  Scottish. 

Note  3.— Giamschid,  p.  28 

rThP  legend  is  generally  told  thus  -.-Jamshid,  a  great  and  good  king  of  Persia, 
pKffiWSff  turned  a  terrible  tyrant.    The  people,  in  despair, 

*  The  vear  is  unfortunately  not  given  ;  but  the  Sir  James  Lockhart  named  in 
the  extract  was  born  in  1596  and  died  in  16,4. 
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called  in  to  their  aid  Zohak,  a  king  avIio  ruled  on  the  western  confines  of  Persia, 
and  who  had  slain  his  own  father  (not  of  the  house  of  Jamshid).  Out  of  each 
shoulder  of  Zohak  there  grew  a  black  serpent,  which  he  fed  on  men's  brains. 
The  Persians  found  that  Zohak  was  as  great  a  tyrant  as  Jamshid,  and  at  last  a 
brave  blacksmith,  Kaweh  by  name,  called  all  the  people  together  in  the  market- 
place, put  his  leather  apron  on  a  spear,  as  a  sort  of  banner,  proclaimed  a  revolt 
against  Zohak,  and  made  Feridun,  great-grandson  of  Jamshid,  king  over  Persia 
in  that  king's  stead.] 

Note  4.— Hymn  to  Ahriman,  p.  32 

The  worthy  and  learned  clergyman  by  whom  this  species  of  hymn  has  been 
translated  desires  that,  for  fear  of  misconception,  we  should  warn  the  reader  to 
recollect  that  it  is  composed  by  a  heathen,  to  whom  the  real  causes  of  moral  and 
physical  evil  are  unknown,  and  who  views  their  predominance  in  the  system  of 
the  universe  as  all  must  view  that  appalling  fact  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  On  our  own  part,  we  beg  to  add,  that  we  understand  the 
style  of  the  translator  is  more  paraphrastic  than  can  be  approved  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  singularly  curious  original.  The  translator  seems  to 
have  despaired  of  rendering  into  English  verse  the  flights  of  oriental  poetry  ; 
and,  possibly,  like  many  learned  and  ingenious  men,  finding  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  sense  of  the  original,  he  may  have  tacitly  substituted  his  own.  The 
gentle  and  candid  reader  may  believe  this  worthy  and  learned  clergyman  or  not, 
as  shall  be  most  pleasing  to  himself. 

Note  5.— Sir  Thomas  Multon  of  Gilsland,  p.  69 

He  wras  a  historical  hero,  faithfully  attached,  as  is  here  expressed,  to  King 
Richard,  and  is  noticed  with  distinction  in  the  romance  mentioned  in  the  Intro- 
duction. At  the  beginning  of  the  romance,  mention  is  made  of  a  tournament, 
in  which  the  king  returns  three  times  with  a  fresh  suit  of  armor,  which  acted  as 
a  disguise  ;  and  at  each  appearance  some  knight  of  great  prowess  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  him.  When  Richard  returned  the  second  time,  the  following  is 
Mr.  Ellis's  account  of  his  proceedings  :— 

He  now  mounted  a  bay  horse,  assumed  a  suit  of  armor  painted  red,  and  a  hel- 
met, the  crest  of  which  was  a  red  hound,  with  a  long  tail  which  reached  to  the 
earth— an  emblem  intended  to  convey  hi'-;  indignation  against  the  heathen  bounds 
who  defiled  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  determination  to  attempt  their  destruction. 
Having  sufficiently  signalized  himself  in  his  new  disguise,  he  rode  into  the  ranks 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  more  formidable  adversary;  and,  delivering  his 
spear  to  his  squire,  took  his  mace  and  assaulted  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  a  knight 
whose  prowess  was  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Sir  Thomas,  ap- 
parently not  at  all  disordered  by  a  blow  which  would  have  felled  a  common 
adversary,  calmly  advised  him  to  go  and  amuse  himself  elsewhere  ;  but  Richard 
having  aimed  at  him  a  second  and  more  violent  stroke,  by  which  his  helmet  was 
nearly  crushed,  he  returned  it  with  such  victor  that  the  king  lost  his  stirrups, 
and,  recovering  himself  with  some  difficulty,  rode  off  with  all  speed  into  the 
forest.— Ellis's  Specimens,  p.  187. 

Note  6.— Assisses  de  Jerusalem,  p.  107 

The  Assisses  de  Jerusalem  were  the  digest  of  feudal  law,  composed  by  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne,  for  the  government  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Palestine,  when  re- 
conquered from  the  Saracens.  It  was  composed  with  advice  of  "  the  patriarch 
and  barons,  of  the  clergy  and  laity,"  and  is,  says  the  historian  Gibbon,  "  a  precious 
monument  of  feudatory  jurisprudence,  founded  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom  which  were  essential  to  the  system. 

Note  7.— Proposal  op  Marriage,  p.  153 

This  may  appear  so  extraordinary  and  improbable  a  preposition,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  such  a  one  was  actually  made.  The  historians,  however,  sub- 
stitute the  widowed  Queen  of  Naples,  sister  of  Richard,  for  the  bride,  and  Sala- 
din's  brother  for  the  bridegroom.  They  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  Edith  of  Plantagenet. — See  Mill's  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  ii.  p. 
61. 

Note  8.— Scots,  Fair  and  False,  p.  160 
Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the  English  used  to  speak  of  their  poor  northern 
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jetting  that  their  own  encroachments  upon  the  Independence  of 

uul  obliged  the   weaker  nation   to  defeud   themselves  bj    policv  as  well  a* 

force     The  disgrace  in  us(  be  divided   between  Edward  I    and   III  .  who  enforced 

i  hen-  domination  over  a  free  count  ry,  and  the  Scots  who  were  compelled  i"  take 

compulsory  oath-,  without  any  purpose  of  keeping  them. 

\',.i  Litres,  p.  960 

[n  this  extract  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  th?  Author,  quoting  from  memory, 
committed  originally  a  mistake  by  substituting  in  line  Rrsl  "Inconsistency," 
and  in  line  third  repeating  "  love,"  with  the  Btill  graver  error  of  giving  them  .is 
"Montrose's  Lines."  They  bear  such  a  Btriking  resemblance  i"  Muni  ruse's 
••New  Ballad  to  the  Tune  of  "  I'll  never  love  thee  more1  as  to  render  this  quite 
excusable.  The  true  author  was  Etichand  Lovelace,  in  his  collection,  Lucasta 
(1649),  in  a  song  addressed  to  his  mistress,  of  three  Btanzas,  set  bo  music,  on  his 
lug  to  the  wars."    The  last  si  an  /a  reads  thus— 

Tet  this  Inconstancy  la  such, 

^s  you  i". .  -hall  ad<  <t  e  : 
l  could  not  i"\  e  i  hee,  dear,  so  much, 
Lov'd  i  not  honor  nunc. 

[n  like  manner,  Mr.  Mark   Napier,  In  his  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  c plains  of 

the  quotation  at  the  head  of  chap.  tv.otA  Legend  of  Montrose,  butSir  Walter 
Scot!  only  literally  copied  the  words  as  published  i>\  Rttsou  in  17W  {Laing) 

Note  KJ    -sm  Tmnri  him.  p.  880 

Am  universal  trad  it  ion  ascribed  to  Sir  Tristrem,  famous  for  his  love  of  the  fair 
Queen  Yseult,  the  lawa  concerning  the  practice  of  woodcraft, or  venerie,  asit 

1 1  led,  being  those  that   related  to  the  ruleSOf  t  he  chase,  u  Inch  were  deemed 

aucb  consequence  during  tin;  Middle  \ 

Notk  11.  — Pkath   oK  (iUASI)   Mastkr,  p.  310 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  the  supposed  Grand  Master  ,.f  the  Templars  was 
taken  from  the  real  tragedy  enacted  by  Salad  in  upon  the  person  of  Arnold  or 
dd  de  Chatillon.     This  person,  a   soldier   of  fortune,  had  seized  a  castle  on 
the  verge  of   the   desert,  from   whence    he   made   plundering  excursions,   and  in- 
sulted and  abused   the    pilgrims   who   were  on    their  journey   to   Mecca.     [|    was 

chiefly  on  his  account  that  Saladln  declared  war  against  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the 
last    Latin   kin^  of  the  Holy   Land.    The  Christian  monarch   was  defeated  by 

s.d  i  lin  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men.  and  having  I n  made  prisoner,  wit  h  ( 'hat  illoii 

and  others,  was  conducted  before  the  Soldan.  The  victor  presented  to  his  ex- - 
hauBted  captive  a  cup  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow.  Lusignan,  having  drank,  was 
about  to  hand  the  cup  to  Chatillon,  when  the  Soldan  interfered.  "  Your  person," 
he  said,  ••  my  royal  prisoner,  is  sacred,  but  the  cup  of  Saladin  must  not  he  pro 
faned  by  a  blasphemous  robber  and  ruffian.1'  So  saying,  he  slew  the  captive 
knight  by  a  blow  of  his  scimitar.— See  Uibbons  History,  xi.  p.  129,  ed.  1820. 
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Extracts  from  Tlie  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus 
By  Master  David  Hume  of  Godscroft.    Fol.  Edit. 

And  here  indeed  the  course  of  the  King's  misfortunes  begins  to  make  some  halt 
and  stay  by  thus  much  prosperous  success  in  his  own  person,  but  more  in  the 
person  of  Sir  James,  by  the  reconquests  of  his  owne  castles  and  countries.  From 
hence  he  went  into  Douglasdale,  where,  by  the  means  of  his  fathers  old  servant, 
Thomas  Dickson,  he  took  in  the'Castle  of  Douglas,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  it, 
he  caused  burn  it,  contenting  himself  with  this,  that  his  enemies  had  one  strength 
fewer  in  that  countrey  than  before.  The  manner  of  his  taking  of  it  is  said  to 
have  beene  thus  : — Sir  James,  taking  onely  with  him  two  of  his  servants,  went  to 
Thomas  Dickson,  of  whom  he  was  received  with  tears,  after  he  had  revealed  him- 
self e  to  him,  for  the  good  old  man  knew  him  not  at  first,  being  in  meane  and 
homely  apparell.  There  he  kept  him  secretly  in  a  quiet  chamber,  and  brought 
unto  him  such  as  ha  1  beene  trusty  servants  to  his  father,  not  all  at  once,  but 
apart  by  one  and  one,  for  feare  of  discoverie.  Their  advice  was,  that  on  Palm- 
sunday,  when  the  English  would  come  forth  to  the  church,  being  a  solemne  noli? 
day,  he  with  his  two  servants  should  come  thither  apparelled  like  countrey 
taskers.  with  mantles  to  cover  tl$»ir  armour,  and  when  he  should  perceive  that 
the  English  were  in  the  church,  and  his  partners  were  conveened,  that  then  he 
should  give  the  word,  and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and  presently  set  upon  them 
that  should  happen  to  be  there,  who  being  despatched,  the  castle  might  be  taken 
easily.  This  being  concluded,  and  they  c  'inc.  » >  soon  as  the  English  were  entred 
into  the  church  with  palms  in  their  hands  (according  to  the  custome  of  that 
day),  little  suspecting  or  fearing  any  such  thing,  sir  James,  according  to  their 
appointment,  cryed  too  soone  (a  Douglas,  a  Douglas  '.)  which  being  heard  in  the 
church  uhis  was  St.  Bride's  church  of  Douglas),  Thomas  Dickson,  supposing  lie 
had  beene  hard  at  hand,  drew  out  his  sword,  and  ran  upon  them,  having  none  to 
second  him  but  another  man,  so  that,  oppressed  with  the  multitude  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  was  beaten  dowue  and  slaine.  In  the  meane  time,  Sir  James  being  come, 
the  English  that  were  in  the  chancel  kept  off  the  Scots,  and.  having  the  advantage 
of  the  strait  and  narrow  entrie,  defended  themselves  manfully.  But  Sir  James 
encouraging  his  men,  not  so  much  by  words  as  by  deeds  and  good  example,  and 
having  slain  the  boldest  resisters,  prevailed  at  last,  and,  entring  the  place,  slew 
some  twenty-six  of  their  number,  and  tooke  the  rest,  about  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons, intending  by  them  to  get  the  castle  upon  composition,  or  to  enter  with  them 
when  the  gates  should  be  opened  to  let  them  in  :  but  it  needed  not,  for  they  of 
the  castle  were  so  secure,  that  there  was  none  left  to  keepe  it  save  the  porter  and 
the  cooke,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hapned  at  the  church,  which  stood 
a  large  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence,  had  left  the  gate  wide  open,  the  porter 
standing  without,  and  the  cooke  dressing  the  dinner  within.  They  entred  with- 
out resistance,  and  meat  bein.2:  ready,  and  the  cloth  laid,  they  shut  the  gates,  and 
tooke  their  refection  at  good  leasure. 

Now  that  he  had  gotten  the  castle  into  his  hands,  considering  with  himself  (as 
he  was  a  man  no  lesse  advised  than  valiant)  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  it, 
the  English  being  as  yet  the  stronger  in  that  countrey,  who  if  they  should  besiege 
him,  he  knew  of  no  reliefe,  he  thought  better  to  carry  away  such  thiners  as  be 
most  easily  transported,  gold,  silver,  and  apparell,  with  ammunition  and  armour, 
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whereof  he  hud  great  and  to  deetroj  thereat  of  the  provision, 

.,„.,.  witll  (i..  tselfe,  than  to  diminish  the  number  ol  his  followers  tor 

,.',-,-.«,  then-  where  they  could  do  no  « 1.     And   so  be  caused  carrie  the 

,,.  ;lllll   lli:lit.  and  other  cornes  and   graine,   into  the  cellar,  and   iayd   all 

-,       in  ,,„,.  hl.upe  ;  then  he  took  the  prisoners  and  Bleti  them,  to  revenge  the 

U  Mf  Ins  trust ieaind  valiant  servant,  Thomas  Dickson,   mingling  the  victuals 

with  their  Moud,  and  burying  their  carcasses  in  the  heap  of  corne;  afte    that  he 

Struck  out  the  heads  of  the  barrells  and   punc ns,  and   let  the  drink    runne 

through  all;  and  then  he  cast  th  I  dead   horses  and  other  carrion 

amongst  it,  throwing  the  salt  above  all,  bo  to  make  altogether  unusefull  to  the 
lie  and  this  cellar  is  called  yet  the  Douglas  Lairder  Last  ol  all,  he  set  the 
house  on  fire,  and  burnt  all  the  timber,  and  what  else  the  fire  could  overcome, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  scorched  walls  behind  him.  And  this  seemes  to  be  the 
first  takin  :of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  it  is  supposed  that  he  took  it  twice  For 
this  service  and  others  done  I  William  his  father,   SirJamesgaye  nnto 

Thomas  Dickson  the  lands  of  Hisleside,  which  hath  beene  given  him  before  the 
castle  was  taken  as  an  encouragement  t..  whet  him  on,  and  not  after,  for  be  was 
Blaine  in  the  church  ;  which  was  both  liberally  and  wtselydoneoi  him,  thus  to 
hearten  and  draw  men  to  his  service  by  Buch  a  noble  begmniug.     Hie  castle  being 

burnt.  -  and  parting  his  men  intodivers< panies,  so  as  they 

mieht  be  most  secret,  he  caused  cure  Buch  as  were  wounded  m  the  light,  and  he 

himselfekepi  e  as  h uld,  waiting  ever  foran  occasion  to  enterprise 

somethin  'against  the  enemie.  So  soone  as  he  was  gone,  the  Lord  Clifford  being 
advertised  of  what  had  happened,  came  himselfe  in  person  to  Douglas,  and 
caused  re-edifle  andrepairthe  castle  In  a  verj  short  time,  unto  which  he  also 
added  a  tower,  which  is  yel  called  Harries  Tower  from  him,  and  bo  returned  into 
gland,  leaving  one  Thruswall  to  be  captain  thereof .  .     , 

Sir  James  Douglas)  therefore,  getting  him  into  Douglasdale,  did  use  this 
stratagem  against  Thruswall,  Captain.-  of  the  Castle  of  I  under  the  Lord 

Clifford     H >>"  of  his  folkea  drive  away  the  cattell  that  fed  ne  i 

unto  th.*  castle,  and  when  the  captain.-  of  the  garrison  followed  to  rescue,  gave 
orders  to  his  men  to  leave  them  and  to  flee  away.  Thus  be  did  often  to  makethe 
captaine  t  i  slight  such  frayes,  an  I  to  make  him  secure,  that  he  might  nol  bus 
peel  any  furtherend  to  be  in  it  ;  which  w  hen  li«-  had  vi  rough!  sufficiently  (a$  be 
thought  )  he  laid  some  men  in  ambuscado,  and  sent  others  away  to  drive  away 
Buchbeastsas  they  should  finde  in  the  view  of  the  castle,  as  if  they  had  been 
theeves  and  robbers,  as  they  had  done  often  before.  The  captain.-  hearing  ol  it 
nK  there  was  no  greater  danger  now  then  had  beene  bel  ted 

forth  of  the  castle,  and  fofiowed  after  them  with  such  haste  that  his  men 
r running  who  should  be  first  1  and  out  or  their  ranks,     in.- 

drivers  also  fled  as  fast  as  they  could  till  they  had  drawne  the  captaine  alitUe 
the  place  of  the  ambuscado,  which  when  they  p--r--.-iv.-d,  rising  quickly 
out  of  their  c  »vert,  set  fiercely  upon  him  and  his  companie,  and  bo  slew  nimseire 
and  chased  his  men  hack  to  the  castle,  some  of  which  were  overtaken  and  slaine, 
others  got  into  the  castle  and  bo  were  Baved.  Sir  .Tames,  no!  bemgable  to  torce 
the  house  took  what  bootie  he  could  get  without  in  the  fields,  and  Bodeparted. 
By  this  means  and  such  other  exploits,  be  bo  affrighted  the  enemie,  that  it  was 
nted  a  matter  of  such  great  jeopardie  to  keepe  this  castle,  which  began  to  be 

called  the  adventurous  (or  hazzardous)  Castle  ,,f  Douglas.    ^  hereuj Sir  John 

Jton being  in  suit  of  an  English  lady.  Bhe  wrote  to  him  that  when  he  hadkept 
the  adventurous  of  Douglas  seven  yeares,  then  he  might  think  himselfe 

worthy  to  be  a  sutor  to  her.  upon  this  occasion,  Walton  tookeupon  hiin  the 
keeping  of  it,  and  succeeded  to  Thruswall:  but  he  ran  the  same  fortune  with  the 

that  were  before  him.  ,  ..      ,    ,. ., 

For  Sir  James  having  first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto  the  place,  he  made 
fourteen  of  his  men  take  so  many  Backs,  and  fll  them  with  grasse,  as  though  it 
had  been  corn,  which  they  carried  in  the  way  toward  Lanerik,  the  chief  market- 
n  in  that  county:  so  hoping  to  draw  forth  the  captain  by  that  bait,  and  either 
to  take  him  or  the  castle,  or  both.  .,.,,..         ^  *    n 

Neither  was  this  expectation  frustrate,  for  the  captain  did  bite,  and  came  forth 
to  have  taken  this  victuall(as  he  supposed).  But  ere  he  could  reach  these  car- 
riers Sir  James,  with  Ids  company,  had  gotten  between  the  castle  and  him  ;  and 
these  disguised  carriers,  seeing  the  captain  following  after  them,  did  quickly  cast 
off  their  upper  garments,  wherein  they  had  masked  themselves,  and  throwing  off 
their  sacks,  mounted  themselves  on  horseback,  and  met  the  captain  with  a  sharp 
encounter,  being  so  much  the  more  amaze.  1  as  it  was  unlocked  for  :  wherefore, 
when  he  saw  these  carriers  metamorphosed  into  warriours,  and  ready  to  assault 
him  fearing  that  which  was.  that  there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  lie  turned 
about  to  have  retired  to  the  castle;  but  there  also  bee  met  with  his  enemies-, 
between  which  two  companies  he  and  his  whole  followers  were  slain,  so  that  none 
escaped  :  the  captain  afterwards  being  searched,  they  found  (as  it  is  reported) 
his  mistress's  letters  about  him.  Then  bee  went  and  tooke  in  the  castle,  but  it  is 
uncertain  (say  our  writers)  whether  by  force  or  composition  ;  but  it  seems  that 
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the  Constable,  and  those  that  were  within,  have  yeelded  it  up  without  force  ; 
in  regard  that  hee  used  them  so  gently,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had 
taken  it  at  utterance.  For  he  sent  them  all  safe  home  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  and 
gave  them  also  provision  and  mony  for  their  entertainment  by  the  way.  The 
castle,  which  he  had  burnt  onely  before,  now  he  razeth,  and  casts  down  the 
walls  thereof  to  the  ground.  By  these  and  the  like  proceedings,  within  a  short 
Avhile  he  freed  Douglasdale,  Attrick  Forrest,  and  Jedward  Forrest  of  the  English 
garrisons  and  subjection.— Pages  26-30. 


So.  II. 

Extracts  from — Tlie  Bruce— Liber  Compositus  per  Magistrvm 
Johannem  Barber,  Archidiaconnum  Abyrdonensem,  de  Gestis, 
Bellis,  et  Virtutibus,  Domini  Roberti  Bnnjss,  Regis  Scocie  IJlus- 
trissimi,  et  de  Conquestu  Regni  Scocie  per  eundevi,  et  de  Domino 
Jacobo  de  Dovglas.  Edited  by  John  Jamieson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
etc.,  etc.     Edinburgh,  1820. 


Now  takis  James  his  wiage 
To  wart  Dowglas,  his  here  tage, 
With  twa  yemen,  for  owtyn  ma 
That  wes  a  symple  stuff  to  ta, 
A  land  or  a  castell  to  wyn. 
The  quhethir  he  yarnyt  to  begy. 
Till  bring  purposs  till  ending  ; 
For  gud  help  is  in  gud  begynnyo^ 
For  gud  begynnyng,  and  hardy, 
Gyff  it  be  folowit  wittily, 
May  ger  oftsyss  unlikly  thing 
Cum  to  full  conabill  ending. 
Swa  did  it  here  :  but  he  wes  wysa 
And  saw  he  mycht,  on  nakyn  wya^ 
Werray  his  fa  with  ewyn  mycht ; 
Tharfor  he  thocht  to  wyrk  with  slycht. 
And  in  Dowglas  daile,  his  countre, 
Upon  an  ewynnyng  entry  t  he. 
And  than  a  man  wonnyt  tharby, 
That  was  off  freyndis  weill  myehty, 
And  ryche  of  moble,  and  off  cateill, 
And  had  bene  (ill  his  fadyr  leyll ; 
And  till  him  selff,  in  his  yowthed. 
He  haid  done  mony  a  thankf  nil  deid. 
Thorn  Dicson  wes  his  name  perfay 
Till  him  he  seud  ;  and  gan  him  pray, 
That  he  wald  cum  all  anerly 
For  to  spek  with  him  priuely. 
And  he  but  daunger  till  him  gais  : 
Bot  fra  he  tauld  him  quhat  he  wais, 
He  gret  for  joy,  and  for  pite  ; 
And  him  rycht  till  his  houss  had  he  ; 
Quhar  in  a  chambre  priuely 
He  held  him,  and  his  cumpany, 
That  nane  had  off  him  persawing. 
Off  mete,  and  drynk,  and  othyr  thing, 
That  mycht  thaim  eyss,  thai  had  plent6 
Sa  wrocht  he  throw  sutelt6, 
That  all  the  lele  men  off  that  land, 
That  with  his  fadyr  war  duelland, 
This  gud  man  gert  cum,  ane  and  ane, 
And  mak  him  manrent  euir  likane  ; 
And  he  him  selff  f  yrst  homage  maid. 
Dowglass  in  hart  gret  glaidschip  haid, 
That  the  gud  men  off  his  cuntre 
Wald  swagate  till  him  bundyn  be. 
Hesperyt  the  conwyne  off  the  land, 
And  quha  the  castell  had  in  hand. 
And  thai  him  tauld  all  halily  ; 


And  syne  amang  them  priuely 
Thai  ordany t,  that  he  still  suld  be 
In  hiddillis,  and  in  priwete, 
Till  Palme  Sonday,  that  wes  ner  hand, 
The  thrid  day  eftyr  folowand. 
For  than  the  folk  off  that  countr§ 
A.ssemblyt  at  the  kyrk  wald  be  ; 
And  thai,  thai  in  the  castell  wer, 
Wald  als  be  thar,  thar  palmys  to  ber, 
As  folk  that  bad  na  dreid  off  ill ; 
For  thai  thoucht  all  wes  at  thair  will. 
Than  suld  he  cum  with  his  twa  men. 
Bot  for  that  men  suld  nocht  him  ken, 
He  suld  ane  mantill  haiff  auld  and  bar, 
And  a  flaill,  as  he  a  thresscher  war. 
Wndyr  the  mantill  nocht  for  thi 
He  suld  be  armyt  priuely. 
And  quhen  the  men  off  his  country, 
That  suld  all  boune  befor  him  be, 
His  ensenye  mycht  her  hym  cry, 
Then  suld  thai,  full  enforcely, 
Rycht  ymyddys  the  kyrk  assaill 
The  Ingliss  men  with  hard  bataill, 
Swa  that  nane  mycht  eschap  tham  fra  ; 
For  thar  throwch  trowyt  thai  to  ta 
The  castell,  that  besid  wes  ner. 
And  quhen  this,  that  I  tell  you  her, 
Wes  dinisyt,  and  wndertane, 
Ilkane  till  his  howss  hame  is  gane  ; 
And  held  this  spek  in  priuet§,   ' 
Till  the  day  off  thar  assembly. 

The  folk  upon  the  Sonounday 
Held  to  Saynct  Bridis  kyrk  thair  way ; 
And  tha  that  in  the  castell  war 
Ischyt  owt,  bath  les  and  mar, 
And  went  thair  palyms  for  to  ber  ; 
Owrtane  a  cuk  and  a  porter. 
James  off  Dowglas  off  thair  cummyng, 
And  quhat  thai  war,  had  witting  ; 
And  sped  him  till  the  kyrk  in  hy. 
Bot  or  he  come,  too  hastily 
Ane  off  hiscriyt,  "  Dowglas!  Dowglas!  " 
Thomas  Dikson,  that  nerrest  was 
Till  thaim  that  war  off  the  castell, 
That  war  all  innouth  the  chancell, 
Quhen  he  "  Douglas  !  "  swa  hey  herd 

cry, 
Drew  owt  his  swerd  ;  and  f ellely 
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Rusch)  i  aui  mg  thaim  to  and  fra, 

.;".■  or  t  wa,  tor  ow  t  \  a  ma, 
Tii. in  in  tiy  war  left  i > .ml, 
gnhill  Dowglas  come  rychl  al  hand, 
And  than  euforc)  t  on  thaim  the 
[tot  thai  the  chausell  sturdel) 
li.  i  i.  and  i  ii.uni  defend)  t  wele, 
Till  off  Lhair  men  war  Bla\  ue  Bumdell. 
Bot  the  1>"W  glace  --a  weill  him  bar, 
Thai  all  the  men,  that  w  Ith  him  war, 
Had  comfort  off  bis  wele  doj  n^r  ; 
And  he  liim  span  t  u  i ^ >  u  thing. 
Bul  prow  \  t  Bwa  his  force  In  fj  cht, 
Tl\at  throw  Ins  worschipand  bis  mycht 
His  men  b  i  keyuly  help)  t  than, 
Thai  thai  the  chansell  on  thaim  wan. 
Than  dang  thai  on  swa  li  ird)  ly, 
'I'll. n  in  schorl  i  \  me  men  m)  ciu  so  ly 
The  twa  pari  dede,  or  then  deand. 
The  lave  war  sesj  I  Bone  in  hand, 
Swa  thai  off  thretty  let  >  I  oane, 
That  thai  ne  war  Blayne  llkan,  or  tana 

James  of!  Dowglas,  quhen  this  wea 

done, 
The  presoneris  lias  he  tane  alsone  ; 
And,  w  ith  thaim  off  his  cumpany, 

nt  the  castell  wenl  In  hy, 
» >r  ii'  <\  iss  or  cry  sultl  rj  ^s 
\n  1  for  lif  wald  thaim  sone  Buppri 
That  lew  yt  In  the  castell  w  ar, 
That  war'  bul  twa  for  OW  tyn  mar, 
Fyve  men  or  box  befor  send  he, 
Thai  faud  all  opj  n  the  antr€  ; 
\nl  entryt,  an  I  the  p  »rter  tuk 
Rycht  at  the  gate,  and  syne  the  cuk. 
with  that  Dow  glas  (■'•in<'  t<»  i  he  yat, 
And  entrj  t  in  \\>v  ow  tyn  debate  : 
And  fan  1  the  mete  all  redy  grathit, 
With  burdy8  set,  and  ••lathis  layit 
The  yhaitis  then  be  gerl  sper, 
And  sat,  and  eyt  all  at  layser. 
Syne  all  the  gudis  turssyt  thai 
That   thaim  thochi   thai    mychl   haiff 

away  ; 
And  namly  wapnys,  and  armyng, 
Siluer,  and  tresour,  and  clethyng. 
Wyctallis,  that  mychl  oocht  tnrsytbe, 
<  )ii  this  maner  desl  royil  he. 
All  the  wictalis,  owtane  salt, 
Als  quheyt,  and  flour,  and  meill,  and 

malt 
In  tin-  wyne  sellar  gert  he  bring  ; 
An  I  saniyn  on  the  Bur  all  flyng, 
And  the  presoneris  that  he  had  tane 
Rycht  thar  in  gert  he  held  ilkane; 
Syne  off  the  townnys  he  hedis  outstrak  ; 
A  foule  melle  thar  gane  he  niak. 
For    meile,  and   malt,   and   bind,   and 

wyne, 
Ran  all  to  gidder  in  a  mellyne, 
That  was  wnsemly  for  to  se. 
Tharfor  the  men  off  that  countre 
For  swa  fele  thar  mellyt  wer, 
Callit  it  the  "  Dowglas  Lardner." 
Syne  tuk  lie  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 
And  ded  horss,  and  sordid  the  well ; 
And  brynt  all,  owtakyn  stane  ; 
And  is  forth,  with  his  tnenye.  gayne 
Till  his  resett  :  for  him  thoucht  weill, 
Oiff  he  had  haldyn  the  castell, 
It  had  bene  assegyt  raith  ; 


And    ihai     him     thouchl      to     mekil 

w  ait  1 1 

For  he  ue  had  hop  off  reskew  yng. 

\n.i  ii  i -  to  peralous  t hlug 

In  caste il  asseg)  t  to  be, 

Quhar  want  is  off  thir  thlngis  thre 

\  Ictaill,  or  men  w  Ith  thalr  armyng, 

<  >r  than  ^'iid  bop  "II   rOSCU)  1 1 K 

And  for  he  dreg  thir  thingis  suld  faile, 

II- •  cheS)  t   I  urlhwart   to  t  rawaill, 

Quhar  h<'  mychl  al  Wh  larges  i><' ; 
And  Bwa  drj  ve  furl  b  his  destane, 

On  this  wise  was  the  castell  tan,  I 

\nd  Blayne  that  war  tharin  llkan, 
The  Dow  glas  Byne  all  his  men)  e 
( lerl  in  ser  placis  depertyt  be  ; 
i  or  men  suld  wyl  quhar  thai  war, 
Thai  yeid  depertyt  her  and  thar. 
Thaim  that  war  woundyl  gert  hely 
In  till  hiddillis.  all  priuel)  ; 
And  j_r«'i-t  gud  leechis  lill  thaim  bring 
QuhiU  that  thai  war  in  till  heling. 
And  him  sclll",  with  a  few  men 
Quhile  ane,  quhile  twa,  and  quhil  thre, 
And  w  mquhiil  all  him  allane, 
In  hiddillis  throw  the  land  is  gane. 
Sa  dred  he  [nlgis  men  his  mycht, 
Thai  In"  dursl  nochl  wele  emu  in  Bycht. 
For  thai  war  that  tyme  all  weldand 
\s  inaisi  lordis,  our  all  the  land. 

r.ot  tythandis,  thai  Bcalis  sone, 
Off  this  deid  that  Dowglas  has  done 
Come  lot  he  I  Iliffurd  his  ere,  in  by, 
Thai  for  hi>  t >  naaill  wes  sary  ; 
And    menyt   his    men  that    thai  bail 

Blayne, 
And  Byne  has  to  purpostane, 
To  big  t  he  castell  wp  agayne. 
Thar  for,  as  man  of  mekill  inayne, 
I  [e  assemblit  grel  cumpany, 
And  till  Dowglas  he  wenl  in  hy. 
And  biggvt  wp  the  castell  swyth  ; 
And  maid  it  rycht  stalwart  and  styth 
And  put  tharin  wictallis  and  men. 
Ane  off  the  Thyrwallys  then 
l  h>  left  behind  him  capitane, 
And  syne  till  Ingland  went  agayne. 

Hook  IV. '255-462. 

Bot  yeit  than  James  of  Dowglas 
In  Dowglas  Daile  trawailland  was  ; 
Or  ellys  weill  ner  band  tharby, 

In  hyddillys  sumdeill  priuely. 

For  he  wald  se  his  gouernyng 

That  had  the  castell  in  keping  : 

And  gert  mak  mony  juperty, 

To  se  quhethyr  he  wald  isciie  blythly. 

And  quhen  he  persawyt  that  he 

Wald  blythly  ische  with  his  menye, 

He  maid  a  gadring  priuely 

Off  thaim  that  war  on  bis  party  ; 

That  war  sa  fele,  that  thai  durst  fycht 

With  Thyrwall,  and  all  the  mycht 

Off  thaim  that  in  the  castell  war. 

He  schupe  him  in  the  nycht  to  far 

To  Sandylandis  ;  and  thar  ner  by 

He  him  enbuschyt  priuely, 

And  send  a  few  a  trane  to  ma  ; 

That  sone  in  the  mornyng  gan  ga, 

And  tuk  catell,  that  wes  the  casteli  by, 
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And  syne  withdrew  thaim  hastily 
Towart  thaim  that  enbuschit  war. 
Than  Thyrvvall,  for  owtyn  mar, 
Gert  arrae  his  men,  forowtyu  baid  ; 
And  ischyt  with  all  the  men  he  haid  : 
And  folowyt  fast  eftir  the  cry. 
He  wes  armyt  at  poynt  clenly, 
Owtane  Lthat]  his  hede  wes  bar. 
Than,  with  the  men  that  with  him  war, 
The  cateil  folowit  he  gud  speid, 
Rycht  as  a  man  that  had  na  dreid, 
Till  that  he  gat  off  thaim  a  sycht. 
Than  prekyt  that  with  all  thar  mycht, 
Folowand  thaim  owt  off  aray  ; 
And    thai    sped    thaim    fleand,  quhil 

thai 
Fer  by  thair  buschement  war  past  : 
And  Thyrwall  ay  chassyt  fast. 
And  than  thai  that  enbuschyt  war 


Ischyt  till  him,  bath  les  and  mar, 
And  rayssyt  sudanly  the  cry 
And  thai  that  saw  sa  sudandly 
That  folk  come  egyrly  prikand 
Rycht  betuix  thaim  and  thair  warand, 
Thai  war  in  to  full  gret  eff ray. 
And,  for  thai  war  owt  off  aray. 
Sum  off  thaim  fled,  and  sum  abad, 
And  Dowglas,  that  thar  with  him  had 
A  great  mengye,  full  egrely 
Assaylyt,  and  scalyt  thaim  hastyly  : 
And  in  schort    tyine    ourraid    thaim 

swa, 
That  weile  nane  eschapyt  thaim  fra. 
Thyrwall,  that  wes  thair  capitane, 
Wes  thar  in  the  bargane  slane, 
And  off  his  men  the  mast  party. 
The  lave  fled  full  effraytly. 

Book  V.  7-62. 


NOTES  TO  CASTLE  DANGEROUS 

I  I  touot as.  p.  880 

The  following  notice  of  Douglas  Castle,  etc.,  Is  from  the  Description  of  the 
n  uj  Lanark,  b)    William  Hamilton  ol    Wishaw,   written  m  the  begin- 
ning oA  the  18th  oentury,  and  printed  by  the  Man  land  ( !lub  of  Glasgow  in  1831  j 

Douglas  parish,  and  baronie  and  lordship,  heth  very  long  appertained  to  the 
Famil)  of  Douglass,  and  ooutinued  with  the  Earles  of  Douglass  until  their  fatall 
forfeiture,  anuo  1456 ;  during  which  tyme  there  are  many  uoble  and  important 
actions  recorded  in  histories  performed  by  them,  bj  the  lords  and  earls  of  that 
greal  familj  it  was  t hereafter  given  to  Douglass  Karl  of  A.nguse,  and  conl iuued 
with  them  until  William  i.aii.-  of  Anguse  was  created  Marquess  of  Douglass, 
anno  1633  ;  and  Is  now  the  principal  seal  of  the  Marquess  of  Douglass  Ins  family. 
it  Is  a  large  baronie  and  parish,  and  ane  laud;  patronage,  and  the  Marquess  is 
both  titular  ami  patrou.  He  heth  there,  near  to  the  church,  a  very  considerable 
greal  house,  called  the  Castle  of  Douglass  ;  and  near  tin-  eh  inch  is  afyne  village, 
called  the  town  of  Douglass,  long  since  erected  In  a  burgh  of  baronie.  it  heth 
ane  hansome  church,  with  tnauj  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions  on  the  old 
Interments  of  the  narlee  of  this  place. 

Tln>  water  of  Douglas  runs  quyte  through  the  \\  hole  length  of  this  parish,  and 
upon  either  syde  of  the  water  11  is  called  Douglas  Dale,  it  t 'heth  Clyde  tow- 
ards the  nortn,  and  is  bounded  by  Lesmahagow  to  the  west,  Kyle  to  the  south- 
west, Crawfurd  John  and  Carmichaell  to  the  south  and  southeast.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant snath,  plentiful!  in  grass  and  oorne,  and  coall;  and  the  minister  is  well  pro- 
vyde  I 

The  lamls  of  Heyslesyde,  belonging  to  Samuel  Douglass,  has  a  good  house  and 
pleasant  seal  close  i>y  a  \\o<>d.  etc     Pp   64,  66  I  Lockhart). 

N'^ii. '.'.    John  Loudon  MacAdam,  p.  8 

John  Loudon  Mar  \dam.  a  greal  Improver  of  pul  lie  roads,  was  awarded  [1827] 
bj  Parliament  the  sum  of  £10,000  and  mad.-  surveyor  of  the  metropolitan  roads  ; 
died  1886  I  Laing), 

NoTK  :i.     II  a/.ii  sun:,  p.  840 

•lside  Place,  (lie  lief  granted  to  Thomas  Dickson  by  William  the  Hardy, 
seventh  Lord  Douglas,  is  still  pointed  out  about  two  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
the  Castle  Dangerous.  Dickson  was  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  Lord 
James  first  appeared  In  Douglas  Dale,  liis  heirs  kept  possession  of  the  fief  for 
centuries;  and  some  respectable  gentlemen's  families  in  Lanarkshire  still  trace 

themselves  to  this  ancestor  i  Note  by  Mr.  Haddow). 

Notk  4. — Hakxr  or  Tbouvedr,  p.  350 

The  name  qf  maker  stands  for  poet  (with  the  original  sense  of  which  word  it 
exactly  corresponds)  in  the  old  Scottish  language.  That  of  trouveur  or  trouba- 
dour—finder,  in  short— has  a  similar  meaning,  and  almost  in  every  countrj  the 
poetical  tribes  have  been  graced  with  the  same  epithets,  inferring  the  property 
of  those  who  employ  invention  or  creation. 

Note  5. — Sir  Triktrem,  p.  361 

The  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  first  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1804,  who  ascribed  it  to  Thomas  of  Ereildoune,  called  the  Rhymer  [Laing). 

Note  6.— Wild  Cattle,  p.  375 

These  bulls  are  thus  described  by  Hector  Boetius,  concerning  which  he  says  :— 

In  this  wood  (namely  the  Caledonian  woodl  were  sometime  white  bulls   with 
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crisp  and  curling  manes,  like  fierce  lions  ;  and  though  they  seemed  meek  and 
tame  in  the  remanent  figure  of  their  bodies,  they  were  more"  wild  than  any  other 
beasts,  and  had  such  hatred  against  the  society  and  company  of  men,  that  they 
came  never  in  the  woods  nor  lesuries  where  they  found  any  foot  or  hand  thereof, 
and  many  days  after  they  eat  not  of  the  herbs  that  were  touched  or  handled  by 
man.  These  bulls  were  so  wild,  that  they  were  never  taken  but  slight  and  crafty 
labor,  and  so  impatieut,  that  after  they  were  taken  they  died  from  insupport- 
able dolour.  As  soon  as  any  man  invaded  these  bulls,  they  rushed  with  such 
terrible  press  upon  him  that  they  struck  him  to  the  earth,  taking  no  fear  of 
hounds,  sharp  lances,  or  other  most  penetrative  weapons.— Boetius,  Chron.  Scot., 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxix. 

The  wild  cattle  of  this  breed,  which  are  now  only  known  in  one  manor  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  Chillingham  Castle  in  Northumberland  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville),  were,  in  the  memory  of  man,  still  preserved  in  three  places  in  Scot- 
land, namely,  Drumlanrig,  Cumbernauld,  and  the  upper  park  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
at  all  of  which  places,  except  the  last,  I  believe,  they  have  now  been  destroyed, 
on  account  of  their  ferocity.  But  though  those  of  modern  days  are  remarkable 
for  their  white  colour,  with  black  muzzles,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  small  degree,  the 
black  mane,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  by  which  the  bulls  in  particular  are 
distinguished,  they  do  not  by  any  means  come  near  the  terrific  description  given 
us  by  the  ancient  authors,  which  has  made  some  naturalists  think  that  these 
animals  should  probably  be  referred  to  a  different  species,  though  possessing 
the  same  general  habits,  and  included  in  the  same  genus.  The  bones  which  are 
often  discovered  in  Scottish  mosses  belong  certainly  to  a  race  of  animals  much 
larger  than  those  of  Chillingham,  which  seldom  grow  to  above  80  stone  (of  14 
lbs"),  the  general  weight  varying  from  00  to  80  stone.  We  should  be  accounted 
very  negligent  by  one  class  of  readers  did  we  not  record  that  the  beef  furnished 
by  those  cattle  is  of  excellent  flavor,  and  finely  marl, led. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  some 
time  after  the  publication  of  the  novel  : — 

When  it  is  wished  to  kill  any  of  the  cattle  at  Chillingham.  the  keeper  goes 
into  the  herd  on  horseback,  in  which  way  they  are  quite  accessible,  and  singling 
out  his  victim,  takes  aim  with  a  large  rifle-gun,  and  seldom  fails  in  bringing  him 
down.  If  the  poor  animal  makes  much  bellowing  in  his  agony,  and  especially  if 
the  ground  be  stained  with  his  blood,  his  companions  become  very  furious,  and 
are  themselves,  I  believe,  accessory  to  his  death.  After  which,  they  fly  off  to  a 
distant  part  <>f  the  park,  an  1  he  is  drawn  away  on  a  sledge.  Lord  Tankerville  is 
very  tenacious  of  these  singular  animals  :  he  will  on  no  account  part  with  a  liv- 
ing one.  and  hardly  allows  of  a  sufficient  number  being  killed  to  leave  pasturage 
for  those  that  remain. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  party  visiting  at 
the  castle,  anion;;  whom  were  some  men  of  war,  who  had  hunted  buffaloes  in 
foreign  parts,  obtained  permission  to  do  the  keeper's  work  and  shoot  one  of  the 
wiltl  cattle.  They  sallied  out  on  horseback,  and,  duly  equipped  f or  the  enter- 
prise, attacked  their  object,  The  poor  animal  received  several  wounds,  hut 
none  of  them  proving  fatal,  he  retired  before  his  pursuers,  roaring  with  'pain 
and  rage.  till,  planting  hims  -If  against  a  wall  or  tree,  he  stood  at  bay,  offering  a 
front  of  defiance.  In  this  position  the  youthful  heir  of  the  castle,  Lord  Ossul- 
ston,  rode  up  togive  him  the  fatal  shot.  Though  warned  of  the  danger  of  ap- 
proaching near  to  the  enraged  animal,  and  especially  of  firing  without  first  hav- 
ing turned  his  horse's  head  in  a  direction  to  be  ready  for  flight,  he  discharged 
his  piece  :  but  ere  he  could  turn  his  horse  round  to  make  his  retreat,  the  raging 
beast,  had  plunged  l>is  immense  horns  into  its  Hank.  The  horse  staggered  and 
was  near  falling,  but  recovering  by  a  violent  effort,  he  extricated  himself  from 
his  infuriated  pursuer,  making  off  with  all  the  speed  his  wasting  strength  sup- 
plied, his  entrails  meanwhile  dragging  on  the  ground  :  till  at  length  he  fell,  and 
died  at  the  same  moment.  The  animal  was  now  close  upon  his  rear,  and  the 
young  lord  would  unquestionably  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  steed, 
had  not  the  keeper,  deeming  it  full  time  to  conclude  the  day's  diversion,  fired  at 
the  instant.  His  shot  brought  the  beast  to  the  ground,  and  running  in  with  his 
large  knife,  he  put  a  period  to  its  existence. 

This  scene  of  gentlemanly  pastime  was  viewed  from  a  turret  of  the  castle  by 
Lady  Tankerville  and  her  female  visitors,  Such  a  situation  for  the  mother  of 
the  young  hero  was  anything  but  enviable. 

Note  7.— Ruin  of  Douglas  Church,  p.  418 

This  is  a  most  graphic  and  accurate  description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
ruin.    Its  being  occupied  by  the  sexton  as  a  dwelling-place,  and  the  whole  scene 
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of  the  old  mans  int. •[•view  with  De  Valence,  may  be  clawed  with  our  illustrious 
author's  most  felicitous  Imaginings  {Note  fry  Mr  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  of  ikmylas). 

B        I'lCAUMENT    HY     OOLSBIDOB,    p     ISO 

The  author  has  somewhat  altered  pari  of  a  beautiful  unpublished  fragment 
tlerldge  :— 

Where  Is  the  grave  of  sir  Art  hur  <  >rellan,— 
Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  knight  l>«>  ? 

By  the  marge  of  a  brook,  on  the  slope  of  Helvellyn, 
Under  the  boughs  of  a  young  birch  I  n 
The  .>ak  that  in  Bummer  was  pleasant  to  hear, 

That  rustled  in  autumn  all  Withered  and  scar, 

That  whistle. I  and  groaned  thro1  the  printer  alone — 
He  bath  gone,  and  a  lurch  in  bis  place  la  grown. 
The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 

Bis  k0,"(1  SW(  >rd  is  rust  ; 

His  spirit  is  w  it li  the  saints,  we  trust. 

(Lockhart.) 

Note  9.— Prison  Cages,  p.  468 

The  queen  of  Robert  the  Bruee,  ami  the  Countess  <>f  Buchan,  by  whom,  as  one 
Of  Macduff's  descent,  he  was  crowned  at  Son.',  were  secured  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed. 

Note  10. — Bloody  Sykes,  p.  485 

The  ominous  name  of  BlOOdmire    Sink  or  Syke  marks  a  narrow  hollow  to  the 
north-west  of  Douglas  ( lasl  le,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  the  third  of  a  mile. 
Mr.  Haddow  states  that,  according  to  local  tradition,  the  name  was  given  in  con- 
sequence of  Sir  James  Douglas  having  at  this  spot  Intercepted  and  slain  part  of 
garrison  of  the  castle  while  De  Walton  was  in  command. 

Note  11.— Death  of  Young  Dickson,  p.  512 

The  fall  of  this  brave  stripling  by  the  hand  of  the  English  governor,  and  the 
stern  heroism  of  the  father  in  turning  from  the  spot  where  he  lay,  "  a  model  of 
beauty  and  strength.*' that  he  might  not  bn  withdrawn  from  the  duty  which 
Douglas  had  assigned  him  of  protecting  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  excites  an  interest 
for  both,  with  which  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  history  interferes.  It  was 
the  old  man,  Thomas  Dickson,  not  his  son.  who  fell.  The  slogan,  "  a  Douglas — 
a  Douglas,"  having  been  prematurely  raised,  Dickson,  who  was  within  the 
church,  thinking  that  his  young  lord  with  his  armed  band  was  at  hand,  drew  his 
sword,  and.  with  only  one  man  to  assist  him,  opposed  the  English,  who  now 
rushed  to  the  door.  Cut  across  the  middle  by  an  English  sword,  he  still  continued 
his  opposition,  till  he  fell  lifeless  at  the  threshold.  Such  is  the  tradition,  and  it 
is  supported  by  a  memorial  of  some  authority — a  tombstone,  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  churchyard  of  Douglas,  on  which  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  Dickson,  support- 
ing with  his  left  arm  his  protruding  entrails,  and  raising  his  sword  with  the  other 
in  the  attitude  of  eombat  (Note  by  the  Rev.  Mr. Stewart  of  Douglas). 
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,/>•,  correctly,  a  frame 
Witii      colored      beads 
strungon  vertical  wires. 
Hut  here  probably  con- 
founded with  the   t  h yi- 
bus,  the  mystic  Bta  I 
the  phallic  worshipers 
Abouten,  aboul 
Abubeker     Alwakel     (the 
Father  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Representative),  or  bet- 
ter, Abubekr,  as-Saddik 
r^he      Truthful),      the 
father-in-law  of  Moham- 
med and  his  flrsl  buc 
sor  (caliph) 
lectpe  hoc,  take  that 
Afflictae  sponsa  ne  oblivts- 
,-t     not     the 
bride  in  her  tribulation 
Ahriman.    See  Arimanes 
AinseU,  ownself 
Ahm.  wolf-greyhound 
.4//,  the  nephew  aml  son- 
in-law    of    Mohammed, 
and  f.mrth  Caliph 
All<>h  ackbar,  God  is  vic- 
torious :   AUa  /"'•  Cod  is 
God  ;  Allah  kerim,  God 
is  merciful 
Alonged  is.  longeth  for 
Anastasius,  or,  Memoirs  of 
a  Greek  written  at  the  < 
Close  of  the   Eighteenth 
Century     (1819),    a     ro- 
mance, by  Thomas  Hope, 
an  art-collector  and  vir- 
tuoso 
A  pro/erf.  pleased 
iraunah  the  Jebusite,  an 
allusion     to    2    Samuel 
xxiv.  16 
Arblast,  a  cross-bow 
Arimanes     or    Ahriman, 
the  Principle  of  Evil  in 
Zoroaster's  religion,  the 
ancient  religion  of  Persia 
Astrolabe,   a   circular  in- 
strument for  observing 

Astncious.  astute,  cunning 
Asturias.  a  Christian  king- 
dom of  Spain  (8th  to  10th 
cent. ;   then   united    to 
Leon) 


Atabali  Arab  kettle-drum 

Baarenhauters,  more  cor- 
rectly frd  r >■  a  h  "  lite  r, 
m  e  a  n  i  ii  g  •"  bear-skin- 
ii  ts."  a  nickname  given 
the  landsknechte,  or 
lanzknechU ,  "ft  h  e 
16th  and  Kill  centuries 
in  Germany,  from  their 
love  of  lying  Btretched 
Indolently  on   bear-skin 

Bagnio,  a  prison  forslaves 

BaUora,    Bassora,     Bus- 

torah,   <>r    Basrah,   I  r- 

merlv  one  of  the  greal 

cities  of  tii"  Orient, 
stands  on  the  river 
Tigris-Euphrates.  60  or 
miles  from  its  mouth 

n,iri>,  a  horse  of  Barbary 
i  Morocco)  breed 

Bayard,  blind.  See  Blind 
Bayard 

Beau  garqon,  beau,  man 
of  fashion 

Beau-seant,  the  black  and 
white  standard  of  tin* 
Knights  Templars.    See 

Inn, line,  footnote,  p.  115 

Belle  amie,  mistress 
Benedictio  Domini,  etc.  (p. 

90),  the  Lord's  blessing 
be  with  thee  ! 

Benefit  of  clergy,  the  priv- 
ilege claimed  by  one  who 
could  read,  to  escape  the 
sentence,  on  his  fust 
conviction  for  certain 
offenses ;  finally  abol- 
ished in  1827 

Benevent,  or  Benevento, 
a  city  of  Southern  Italy 

Blind  Bayard,  the  famous 
steed  of  Amadisof  Gaul, 
afterwards  belonged  to 
the  hero  Rinaldo 

Blond  el,  the  favorite 
minstrel  of  Richard, 
who,  according  to  the 
well-known  legend,  dis- 
covered his  place  of  im- 
prisonment in  Germany 

Bode,  a  message 
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Borak  of  the  Prophet,  a 
urns  sort  of  beast,  with 
tin-  face  of  a  man.  emer- 
alds for  eyes,  and  bright 
jewels  in  its  wings, 
which,  as  Mohammed 
saw  in  a  vision,  carried 
him  through  the  an-  to 
tin-  gate  <>f  Jerusalem 

/>'  o  /■  u  s  $  in.  the  eastern 
parts  <>f  modern  Prussia 

Brigandine,  <>r  brigantine, 
a  coal  of  scale  or  plate 
armor 

Burgonet,  a  kind  of  hel- 
met 

Byzant,  a  gold  coin  10s. 
to  El,  struck  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  widely  current 
in  the  Middle  Ages 

On  a  I in.  Hi  ilif.  the  holiest 
temple  in  Mecca,  the 
spot  to  which  all  Moham- 
medans long  to  make  a 
pilgrimage,  at  least 
once,  before  they  die  ; 
also  a  greatly  venerated 
black  stone  in  that  tem- 
ple 

Caftan,  a  long  vest  with 
Sleeves,  worn  under  an 
outer  coat,  and  fastened 
by  a  girdle  round  the 
waist 

Caliph,  the  title  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed  as  political 
and  religious  head  of  the 
Moslem  world 

Camel-driver  of  Mecca, 
Mohammed,  who  origin- 
ally followed  that  call- 
us .  . 

Camiscia,  or   camicia,    a 

large  kind  of  shirt 
Cangiar,    or    canjiar,    a 

small   two-edged    Arab 

cutlass,  a  poniard 
Carcanet,   sl     jeweled 

chain,  necklace,  collar 
Carff,  carved 
Castrametation,  the  art  of 

measuring    and    laying 

out  a  camp 
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Chappe,  a  long  riding 
cloak  or  mantle 

Charegites,  more  properly 
Kharijis,  a  puritanical 
sect  or  party  of  Islam, 
who  originated  in  the  7th 
century 

Chios,  an  island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor 

Christian  maiden  brought 
Saracens  into  Spain  (p. 
278).  Count  Julian,  a 
vassal  of  Roderick,  king 
of  the  Goths,  is  said  to 
have  invited  the  Moors 
or  Saracens  over  from 
Africa  into  Spain  be- 
cause the  king  had  rav- 
ished F 1  o  r  i  n  d  a  his 
daughter 

Clergy,  benefit,  of.  See 
Benefit  of  clergy 

Confiteor,  I  confess  it,  I 
admit  it 

Consecrated  bread,  to 
swallow  a  piece  was  the 
ordeal  imposed  upon 
those  accused  of  perjury 

Coptish.  The  Copts  were 
the  Christian  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians 

Costard,  the  head— a  term 
of  contempt 

Cote,  to  outrun  and  get  be- 
fore 

Cozy  contraction  for  cousin 
—a  familiar  term  of  ad- 
dress 

Cranes,  flight  of.  See 
Phalanx 

Curtal,  short 

Cymar,  a  thin,  almost 
transparent  tissue 

Cyprus,  King  of,  Isaac 
Comnenus,  a  nephew  of 
the  reigning  emperor  of 
Byzantium  (Constanti- 
nople), who  was  de- 
throned by  Richard 
when  on  his  way  to  Pal- 
estine 

Damavend,  a  mountain  in 
the  north  of  Persia 

Denis  Mount joie,  the  war- 
cry  of  the  French,  in  full 
form  Le  Montjoie  de  St. 
Denis,  alluding  to  the 
hill  (Montjoie)  near  Paris 
on  which  St.  Denis  suf- 
fered (joyful)  martyr- 
dom 

Descant,  a  discourse 

Despardieux,  probably  a 
stronger  form  of  Par 
Dieu  7  By  God 

Dickon,  a  diminutive  for 
Richard 

Dimayet,  or  Dunmyat,  a 
prominent  hill  3  miles 
northeast  of  Stirling 


Discipline,  a  scourge 

Divan,  a  council 

Dog,  duel  betwixt  man 
and.    See  Duel,  etc. 

Dromond,  a  large  ship  or 
transport  vessel 

Droves,  Highland.  See 
Highland  droves 

Dudgeon-dagger,  a  dagger 
with  a  boxwood  haft 

Duel  betwixt  man  and  dog 
(p.  254),  no  doubt  the 
fight  between  the  "  dog 
of  Montargis"  and  the 
murderer  of  the  animal's 
master,  which  took 
place,  however,  in  1371. 
See  the  World,  No.  113 

Eblis,  chief  of  the  jinn,  or 
evil  spirits  of  Moham- 
medan belief  who  was 
cast  out  of  Paradise  by 
Allah  (God)  because  he 
refused  to  worship 
Adam 

Egypt  and  Syria,  King  of, 
Saladin,  who,  whilst 
lieutenant  for  Nureddin, 
emir  of  Damascus,  con- 
quered Egypt  (1170-71) 

Eke,  also,  likewise 

Eld,  elders,  old  men 

El  Hakim,  means  "  the 
physician  M 

Elias,  our  founder  (p. 
176),  according  to  an  old 
legend,  the  Carmelite 
order  was  founded  by 
Elijah  (Elias)  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  so  closely 
associated  with  Mount 
Carmel 

Elritch,  or  Eldritch, 
weird,  wild,  strange 

Emir,  an  independent 
prince,  or  the  governor 
of  a  province 

Engaddi,  or  Engedi,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea 

Enow,  enough,  several 

Erst,  before 

Fakir,  a  Hindu  ascetic  or 
mendicant 

Famagosta,  a  seaport  on 
the  east  side  of  Cyprus, 
and  capital  of  Isaac,  the 
king  whom  Richard  de- 
posed on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land 

Faun,  a  Roman  rustic  div- 
inity, with  short  horns, 
pointed  ears,  a  goat's 
tail,  and  cloven  feet 

Feriatur  leo,  let  the  lion 
be  struck  down 

Flayn,  flayed 

Forbar,  deny,  refuse 

Frangistan,  the  country 
of  the  Franks,  i.e. 
Europe 


Frank,  the  name  given  by 
Orientals  to  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe 

Front-stall,  the  piece  of 
armor  that  protected  a 
horse's  face 

Fytte,  or  fit,  a  song,  story 
in  verse 

Gaber,  to  vie  in  telling 
marvelous  stories  d  la 
Munchhausen 

Gaie  science,  the  art  of 
the  minstrel  or  trouba- 
dour 

Gaze-hound,  a  hound  that 
pursues  by  sight  rather 
than  by  scent,  a  grey- 
hound 

Gear,  business,  affair 

Genii  (pi.),  the  jinn  or  evil 
spirits  of  Moslem  belief 

Ghittern,  or  gittern,  a 
stringed  instrument  of 
music  resembling  a 
guitar 

Giaougi,  or  Gyges,  a 
Lydian  king,  who  pos- 
sessed a  ring  which, 
when  he  wore  it,  ren- 
dered him  invisible 

Giaour,  a  contemptuous 
term  applied  by  Moham- 
medans to  all  non-Mo- 
hammedans 

Ginnistan,  the  mythical 
land  of  the  jinn  or  evil 
spirits 

Gloria  Patri,  Glory  to  the 
Father 

Godfrey  (p.  189),  or  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  leader 
of  the  first  Crusade,  de- 
clined the  crown  of  Je- 
rusalem, after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Holy  City  in 
1099,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  wear  a  crown 
of  gold  where  his  Master 
had  worn  one  of  thorns 

Gramarye,  magic  or  nec- 
romancy 

Guy,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  chosen 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  1186 

Hadgi,  or  Hajji,  a  Moham- 
medan who  has  made 
the  pilgrimage,  to  Mecca 

Hadji  Baba,  two  romances 
entitled  The  adventures 
of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan 
(1824)  and  Hajji  Baba  in 
England  (1828),  by  James 
Morier 

Haik,  a  kind  of  shawl  or 
cloak 

Hamako,  a  person  touched 
with  insanity 

Haroun,  Aaron,  the 
brother  of  Moses 

Hegira,  orHejira,  Moham. 
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med's  flight  from  V. 
on  18th  September  QSfl 
11,  nry  the   Stern.  the    Km 
I'i'ivr  Henry  \  1. 

Hie,  high;  noble 

/  .  ,a>,,ld.  Pong  live  Puke 

Lai  ipold  : 
Hoffnarri  more  correctly 

tiofiKtrr,  court  jester 

Hotnagt  {Scottish  |  to  A'm/- 

lana    no,    M  .  extorted 

from    William    the    Lion 

of  Scotland,  after  he 
w.is  captured  at  Aln- 
wick by  the  men  of 
cshire  In  1174 
Houris,  the  beautiful  dam- 
sels that  are  to  wait 
upon  faithful  Moham- 
medans in  Paradise 

like,  the  same 

Imaum.  the  official  who 
recites  the  prayers  in  a 
mosque,  and  leads  the 
worshipers  in  their  de- 
votions 

In  artieulo   mortis,  at    the 

point  of  death 
7/i  port  casu,  In  thr  same 

condition,   on   the   same 

terms 

Irak,  Persia,  more  proper- 
ly a  I  western)  province 
of  that  country 

baack,  a  celebrated  Arab 

musician,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  ar-Rashid  and 
his  son  Al-Mamun 

ben  Mdrianv,  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary 
Istakhar,  an  ancient  city 
of  southern  Persia,  near 
the  still  older  Persepo- 
lis.  and  the  capital  of  i 
the  Sassanian  dynasty 
of  Persian  king 

Jerid,  or  Jereed,  a  wooden 
javelin,  five  feet  long, 
used  in  mimic  combats 

Jerusalem,  dethroned 

queen  of,  Sybilla,  sis- 
ter and  second  successor 
of  Baldwin  IV.,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  who,  when 
she  married  Guy  of  Lu- 
signan  in  1186,  resigned 
her  crown  to  him 

Jerusalem,  Latin  king- 
dom of,  founded  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  first  Cru- 
sade in  1099,  destroyed 
by  the  Turkish  Charis- 
mians  in  1244 

Jongleur,  traveling  min- 
strel who  frequented 
tournaments.  castles, 
and  popular  festivals 


of 

i.e. 

but 


kv,    art    of 
minstrelsy 

Jure     dtrtno,      by    divine 

right 

Kaiser,  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire 

Kebla,   the    point    towards 

a  inch      Mohammedans 

turn    when     they    pray, 

Mecca 

Khirkhah,        a        dervish's 

habil  or  robe 

Lai.  a  short  lyric.  Bong, 
lay 

Loiueknecht.  I  a  n  d  s- 

kn»  ihte,  or  /"/'  tknechte, 
mercenary  Boldiers 
armed    with    pikes   and 

BWOrds,  and  first  organ- 
ized   by    the     Emperor 

Maximilian  in  ! 

La ki  rcost,  a  celebrated 
August  inian  priory, 
some  16  miles  northeast 
of  ( !arlisle 

Leasing,  fibbing,  telling 
Falsehoods 

Lelies,    a     corruption 
the  Arab    war-cry. 
ilaha      ilia      'Hah." 
There     is     no     god 

Qod 

.  a  t  Ihristian  kingdom 
of  Bpain  (10th  to  18th 
cent.; 

/..  Opoldy  (1  ra nil  /)///«■  of 
Austria  (p.  11.").  It  was 
his  father  Henry,  not 
Leopold  himself,  who 
was  made  M  dul 
by  Frederick  1. 
Henry  the  Stern 

Libbard,  leopard 

Lingua  franca,  a 
guage  that  Is  used  as  a 
common  medium  of 
communication 

Liraud.  living 

Lokman,  a  mythical  per- 
sonage, variously  identi- 
fied as  Balaam,  as  Job's 
nephew  or  grandson,  as 
a  Nubian  contemporary 
of  David,  and  the  tra- 
ditionary author  of  a 
collection  of  Arabic 
fables 

Lombardy  peddlers.  The 
people  of  the  Italian 
cities  of  Lombardy  were 
famous  traders  to  all 
parts  of  Europe  in  the 
times  of  the  Crusades 

Lord  of  speech,  the  tongue 

Los,  i.  e.  laus,  praise,  re- 
nown 

Lower  Empire,  the  East- 
ern, Byzantine,  or  Greek 
empire 

Lyme-hoimd,  a  dog  held 


and 
not 


lan- 


in  a  learn  or  strap,  a 
boar-hound 

Mii'/i,  the  priests  of  the 
religion     Of    Zoroaster  ; 

they  practised  divina- 
tion and  magic 

Magna  est  verttas  1 1  ;■> "  <•- 
(dibit.  Truth  is  great 
and  it  will  prevail 

Mahoiiiid,  a  contempt- 
uous name  for  Mahomet, 
represented  as  a  devil  in 

the  medieval  mystery 
pia>  b  '  >f  Europe 

Mangonel,  a  large  cata- 
pult for  hurling  stones 

Mansour,  t  he  pen  name  of 
iinloiisi,  the  great  Per- 
sian ] t  (940  1080) 

Marabout,  a  Moham- 
medan ascetic  or  saint. 
especially  in  North 
Africa 

Maravt  iii.  a  copper  coin 
of  Portugal     l   18  penny 

Marmoset,  a  conceited 
puppy 

Maronites,  an  ancient 
Christ  Ian  sect  of  Syria 

Maugi»,a  knight  skilled  In 
magic,  the  hero  of  the 
m  e  d  i  S3  v  a  1  romance 
Maugis  VAygremont 

Mazt  r,  a  large  wooden 
drinking-bowl,  mounted 
with  silver 

.1/-  a  culpa,  the  fault  is 
mine.  1  am  to  blame 

Melech  Ric,  King  Richard 

Momento  mort,  remem- 
ber, you  must  die 

Me  /(  u  s      plaisirs,      little 

pleasures 

Merlin,  the  magician  in 
the  stories  of  King  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights  of 
the  Round  Table 

Meynie,  retinue,  house- 
hold 

Minnesinger,  the  love- 
poets  and  minstrels  of 
mediaeval  Germany 

M  i  r  g  lip  (the  water- 
drinker).  See  Weber's 
Tales  of  the  East,  vol. 
iii.  p.  556 

Mohammed  Mohadi.  See 
Twelfth  imaum 

Mollahs,  the  Mohamme- 
dan clergy,  who  inter- 
pret the  Koran 

Monotroch,  a  one- wheeled 
car  or  vehicle 

Montserrat,  or  monte  ser- 
rato,  a  serrated  or  saw- 
edged  mountain.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  fan- 
tastically-shaped moun- 
tain, 30  miles  from  Bar- 
celona in  Spain.  The 
real  Marquis's  name  was 
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Montferrat,  and  he  was 
of  Italian  descent 

Moor,  Moorish,  taken,  in- 
correctly, as  synony- 
mous with  Arab,  Turk, 
Saracen  (q.  v.) 

Mortier,  a  steel  morion  or 
soldier's  cap 

Moslemah,  Moslems  or 
Mohammedans 

Moussa  ben  Amran,  Moses 
the  son  of  Amran,  The 
allusion  on  p.  183  is  to 
Numbers  xx.  11 

Muezzin,  the  officer  of  a 
mosque  who  proclaims 
the  hours  of  prayer  from 
the  highest  stage  of  the 
minaret  or  tower 

Murrey-colored,  mulberry 
or  dark  red 


Nazarene,  a  term  applied 
in  contempt  to  the  early 
Christians,  as  followers 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 

Ne,  not,  nor 

Nierenstein,  a  Rhine  wine 
grown  at  Nierenstein,  10 
miles  south  of  Mainz 

Nourissant,  nourishing 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
the  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan sect  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  or  Assassins, 
who  practised  political 
assassination  as  part  of 
their  religious  creed. 
He  lived  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Alamut  in  Persia 

Omrah,  court  officer, 
strictly  the  title  of  the 
twenty-four  councillors 
of  the  Great  Mogul  (em- 
peror) of  Delhi 

Orijlamme,  the  sacred 
banner  of  France 

Orvietan,  an  antidote  to 
poison,  said  to  have  been 
first  compounded  at  Or- 
vieto  in  Spain 

Oui,  yes  ;  this  word  was 
used  in  the  north  of 
France,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  oc  (yes),  employed 
in  the  south  of  France 

Par  amours,  for  love 
(illicit) 

Partes,  divide  share 
amongst 

Par  voie  du  fait,  by  a 
duel,  by  violence 

Passant,  walking— a  term 
in  heraldry 

Pavesse,  or  pavise,  a  large 
triangular  shield,  cover- 
ing the  entire  person 

Paynim,  pagan  ;  paynim- 
rie,  heathendom 


Pennoncelle,  a  small  flag 
at  the  end  of  a  spear 

Perdu,  hidden,  concealed 

Periapt,  an  amulet,  charm 

Phalanx  (of  cranes). 
These  birds  usually  fly 
in  a  wedge-shaped  body, 
a  single  bird  leading  the 
way,  closely  followed  by 
two  others,  and  they  by 
three  more,  and  so  on. 
Compare  Schiller's  Kra- 
niche  des  Ibykus 

Pilau,  a  dish  of  mutton, 
kid,  or  fowl,  boiled  with 
rice,  butter,  and  spices 

Pouncet-box,  a  box  to  hold 
perfumes 

Precept  o  ries,  religious 
houses  of  the  Templars 

Prester  John,  a  mythical 
Christian  priest-king 
ruling  somewhere  in  the 
far  east  of  Asia,  later 
identified  with  the  Chris- 
tian king  of  Abyssinia 

Prometheus,  according  to 
one  version  of  the  legend 
made  men  out  of  clay 
and  water 

Prone,  extolled,  cried  up 

Proveditore,  a  high  officer 
of  state  of  Venice 

Quod  erat  demonstran- 
dum, which  was  to  be 
proved 

Quotha,  forsooth 

Bash  id,  an  observatory 
Bed-hot  globe  of  iron,  "was 
carried    a    certain     dis- 
tance as  an    ordeal    to 
determine  guilt  or  inno- 
cence 
Rood,  a  cross,  crucifix 
Rote,    a    stringed    instru- 
ment played  by  turning 
a  wheel 
Rudpiki,    probably  a   slip 
for  Rudiki,  a  poet  who 
lived    at    the    court    of 
Bokhars     and      Samar- 
cand,    in   the    10th   cen- 
tury.    The  sentiment  in 
the  text  (p.  27),  was  how- 
ever,   uttered     by    the 
great  Persian  poet  Hafiz 
Rustan,    or    Rustem,    the 
traditionary      hero      of 
Persia,  was  a  brave  and 
a  faithful  general 

Saladin,  a  Turk  (p.  106). 
Saladin  was  by  birth  a 
Kurd,  but  he  ruled  the 
Turks  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  were  the  most  in- 
veterate foes  of  the 
Crusaders 

Salam  alicum,  Peace  be 


with  you,  the  usual  Mo* 
hammedan  greeting 

Samite,  a  special  kind  of 
gold  cloth 

Santon,  a  Moslem  saint 

Saracen,  is  not  correctly, 
the  name  of  a  nation, 
but  the  common  desig- 
nation which  the  Cru- 
saders gave  to  all  their 
Moslem  enemies 

Saracens  by-ought  into 
Spain  (p.  278).  See 
Christian  maiden,  etc. 

Sarbacane,  tube  for  blow- 
ing small  poisoned  darts 
through,  blow-gun 

Sathanas,  Satan,  devil 

Scheik.  See  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain 

Schiraz,  an  ancient  and 
renowned  city  of  Persia 

Scrub,  in  George  Far- 
quhar's  Beaux's  Strata- 
gem  (1707),  Act  iii.   sc.l 

Secret,  a  shirt  of  mail  worn 
under  the  armor 

Seljook,  or  Seljuk,  the 
name,  properly,  of  a 
ruling  dynasty  of  the 
Turks,  who  are  by  race 
quite  distinct  from  the 
Kurds.  Saladin's  father 
was  a  provincial  gover- 
nor under  the  Seljuk 
rulers 

Seven  oceans,  according  to 
Arab  geographers,  there 
are  seven  earths 

Shag,  stuff  of  coarse  cloth 
or  rough  hair 

Shalm,  or  Shawm,  a  kind 
of  clarinet  or  hautboy 

Slieerkohf,  or  Shirkoh,  the 
name  of  Saladin's  uncle, 
and  a  Kurd  by  race 

Siddim,  valley  of,  where 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
formerly  stood,  now  in 
great  part  covered  by 
the  Dead  Sea 

Simoom  a  hot,  suffocating 
wind  that  blows  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia 

Soldan,  or  soudan,  sultan 

Soli  maun  ben  Daoud, 
Solomon,  the  son  of 
David 

Spain,  Saracens  brought 
into  (p.  278).  See  Chris- 
tian maiden,  etc. 

Speech  lord  of,  the  tongue 

Spruchsprecher,  sayer  of 
sayings 

Standard  battle  of  the, 
fought  near  Northaller- 
ton in  Yorkshire,  be- 
tween the  English  and 
the  Scotch  led  by  David 
I.  in  1138,  the  latter  suf- 
fering defeat 


)88ABT 


stoop,  swoop  i'f  ■  falcon 
itiott,     or     fctfrottofs, 
light    cavalry   recruited 
bj  Venice  In  AJbaniaand 
i In •••,■-•' 
i   medicine    to 
check  the  Bon  of  blood 
:n  ;i  wound 
iaf,  a  long  loose  gar- 
111. 'nt  worn  over  armor 
f< .  black,  Bwarthy 
of   such   like,   <>t 
thai  kind 
Sinjchi  .  BUOh 

Talxn-,1.  i  long  tunic  or 
upper  cl<  tak 

Itabour,  ti  kind  of  kettle- 
drum 

Ttiho'tr,  t.  a  low  Beat  with- 
out arms  or  back  !  a 
tahoiir.  f.  <•■  a  musical 
Instrument 

Torrid  no  .  delay 

m-.  the  formula  Allnh 
akbar  (God  is  great  '.the 
Aral)  war-cry 
7'.  /J    i  a    wound),    to    ex- 
amine or  probe 

nagaunt,  an  Oriental 
spirit  of  violent  and 
tumultuous  behavior, 
represented  as  a  devil  in 

the   medieval    mystery 
plays  of  Europe 
Teutonic     Knighta,   a    re- 

li_'io«s.  military  order, 
founded  in  Palestine  in 
1190  (1197), bul  from  1225 
to  1886  engaged  in  fight- 
ing the  heathen  Prus- 
sians and  Lithuanians, 
and  still  (1894)  in  exis- 
tence as  an  (aristocratic) 
secular      order,       with 


branches  In  Vienna  and 
Utrecht 

TishbiU  Elijah  the  pro- 
phet 

TolpacK,     a     Tartar     hat 

made  of  black  Lamb's- 
w  ool 

Tophi  I.  or  Tophethi  a 
valley  near  Jerusalem, 
where  the  tilth  and 
sewage  of  the  city  were 
deposited  and  burnt 

Tramt </,  enticed  away  by 
a  trick  or  Btratagem 

Trnur,  WT,     poets    of    cliiv- 

alry  In  Northern  Prance 
Turks,   regarded    in   this 

DOVel  B8  synonymous 
w  Ith  Saracens 
Twelfth  imaum,  or  ealiph, 
named  Mohammed,  dis- 
appeared when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  The 

Mohammedans  expect 
him  to  return  some  day. 
to  Inaugurate  a  reign  <>f 
peace  ami  happiness. 
This  expected  prophet 
is  called  the  Mahdi 
(Mohadi) 

L'lriiKit,  a  Moslem  ecclesi 

astie  of  high  rank 
V  a  tent  ed  (conscience,) 

one  the  pain  of  which  is 
not  lessened 

Penerie,  the  chase 
r,  netian     skippers.    The 
Venetians    made    great 

pains    by    shipping    the 
Crusaders  and  their  sup- 
plies to  the  East 
Vera  crux,  the  true  cross 
Vert,  a  game  forest 


ViB,  i  ige 

Waiti,  hautboys,  oboes 
Warlock,  a  w  Izard 

i'.  kliowetli 

n  iiio  ha  us,   \\  Uliam,    i.e. 

William   111. 
\\  n  it,  a  key  for  tuning  4 
harp 

Facoim,  Or  Zakutn,  in  Mo- 
hammedan  faith,  a  tree 

.,]  the  infernal  regions. 

that    produces  heads  of 

demons  instead  of    fruit 

V.  //'<  a,  the  most  south- 
erly pro\  ince   of  -v  labia 

y.  ..  ',i  ben  Sophian,  one 
of  the  Arab  generals 
sent  to  conquer  Syria, 
though  the  real  head  of 
the  invading  army  was 
Kheli.l  (the  sword  of  the 

Lord) 

V.soyi,  or  ^sop,  the  fable- 
teller,  is  traditionally 
Bald  to  have  been  de- 
f .  .lined  and  a  monster  of 
ugliness 

y  a  o  "  /'  ben  Ta  u °  ube, 
Joseph,  the  son  of  (the 
patriarch)  Jacob 

Zablestan,  or  Zabulisiun, 
is  (iha/.ni.  in  modern 
Afghanistan 

Zee  At  n,  or  zecchino, 
sequin,  a  gold  coin  of 
Venice  worth  about  9s. 
4d. 

Z<  nana,  the  women's 
apartments  in  an  Ori- 
ental house 

Zohauk,  or  Zohak.  See 
Note  3,  p.  416 
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Abdallaii  el  Hjjdgi,  881 

A  honker.  Caliph,  advice  to  his  general, 

19 
Adonbec  el  Sakim.    See  Saladln 

Ahriinan,  hymn  of,  81,  588 
Allen,  Lone,  English  soldier,  816 
Amaury,  (dies  de.  See  Templars,  <Jrand 

Master  ni' 
Arab  horses,  9,  886 

Arimanes,  Principle  <>f  Evil,  81 

Assisses  de  Jerusalem,  108,  688 
Austria,  Archduke  of.    See  Leopold 
Author's  Introduction,  v 

Berenoaria,    Queen,    at    Engaddi,   40  ; 

her  jest  with  Sir  Kenneth,  141  ;  dis- 
tress at  the  result,  146,  107;  her  his- 
tory. 166  ;  intercedes  for  Sir  Kenneth, 
172';  is  visited  by  Richard,  807 

Betrothal,  the  novel,  v 

Blacklees,  Tomalin,  English  soldier,  217 

Blondel  de  Nesle,  868  ;  his  song  of  "  The 

Bloody  Vest,"  873,  275 
"Bloody  Vest,"  song,  273,  275 

Calista,  Lady,  141,  168,  177;  tells  the 
story  of  the  banner  to  Richard,  806 

Charegite,  the,  made  to  dance,  215  ; 
attempts  to  stab  Richard,  220 

Chatillon,  Reginald  de,  589 

Oeur-de-Lion.    See  Richard 

Couchant  Leopard,  Knight  of  the.  See 
Kenneth,  Sir 

Crusaders,  discords  amongst,  59  ;  treat 
secretly  with  Saladin,  97,  154  ;  desire 
to  abandon  the  Crusade,  193  ;  in  coun- 
cil, 197  ;  salute  Richard's  standard, 
247 

Crusaders,  Tales  of  the,  v 

M  Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still,"  31 
David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  304,  vi 
Dead  Sea,  1 

Diamond  of  the  Desert,  11,  21  ;  lists  at, 
284,296 

Edith,  Lady.    -See  Plantagenet,  Edith 

Ellis,  Early  English  Metrical  Romances, 
quoted,  ix,  524.  528 

Engaddi,  wilderness  of,  26 ;  Theo- 
dorick's  cave,  37  ;  chapel  of,  45 

England,  relations  with  Scotland,  25,  70, 
528  ;  factions  in,  during  Richard's  ab- 
sence, 214 


Florse,  Lady,  143,  177 

(Jam,  gaber,  11 

Genii,  Mohammedan  belief  in,  28 

( ; 'gian  cavalry, 

Germans,  manners  of,  1 16 

Giamschid,  legend  of,  89,  527 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  quoted,  529 

Gilsland,  Thomas  of,  or  Thomas  de 
Vau.v  61  :  beside  Richard's  sick-bed, 
66;  tiis  prejudice  against  the  Scots, 

71  ;  meets  Sir  Kenneth,  7.'{  ;  grants 
protection    to  his  hound,  80;    seeks 

counsel   of    the    Archbishop    of  Tyre, 

86;  restrains  Richard,  159;  compas- 
sion for  Sir  Kenneth.  168  ;  charged  to 

defy  Leopold  of  Austria,  184  J  returns 
to  Richard's  camp, 268 ;  suspicious  of 
the  Saracens,  883;  of  Saladin,  287; 
note  on.  588 

<  llossary,  689 

Guenevra,  female  dwarf,  55 

Hakim,  El.    See  Saladin 

Bamako.    See  Theodorick 

Hassan,  the  story-teller,  230 

Holy  Land,  Author's  knowledge  of,  v 

Horses,  Arab,  9,  2:55 

Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  Grand  Master 

of,  67 
Huntinglen,  Earl  of.    See  Kenneth,  Sir 

Ilderim.    See  Saladin 
Introduction,  Author's,  v 

James,  History  of  Chivalry,  quoted,  526 
Jamshid,  legend  of,  29,  527 
Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  107 ;  Assisses 
of,  108,  528 

Kenneth,  Sir,  in  the  Dead  Sea  wilder- 
ness, 1  ;  his  armor  described,  2 ;  en- 
counter with  the  Saracen,  5  ;  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  12 ;  conversation 
with  the  Saracen,  14 ;  declares  his 
name,  21  ;  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Temptation,  26  ;  first  view  of  Theo- 
dorick, 32  ;  reproached  by  Sheerkohf, 
35  ;  in  Theodorick's  cave,  37  ;  led  into 
the  chapel,  43  ;  sees  the  true  cross^4J^- 
surprised  by  the  dwarfs,  54  ;  brings  a 
physician  to  Richard,  73  ;  his  poverty, 
77  ;  interview  with  Richard,  94  ;  un- 
dertakes the  watch,  130 ;  decoyed 
away,  134  ;  interview  with  Edith,  146 ; 
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finds  the  banner  gone,  148  ;  tempted 
to  turn  renegade,  152 ;  confesses  his 
fault  to  Richard,  158 ;  condemned  to 
die,  163  ;  reprieved,  183  ;  disguised  as 
a  Nubian,  211  ;  saves  Richard's  life, 
220;  undertakes  to  discover  the  stealer 
of  the  banner,  222 ;  carried  away  by 
» the  Hakim,  227  ;  takes  the  opiate,  236  ; 
in  the  camp  of  Ilderim,  240  ;  talks  with 
him  about  Edith,  242;  disguised  by 
him,  246  ;  Roswal  tears  down  Conrade 
of  Montserrat,  251  ;  mute  interview 
with  Edith,  264  ;  fights  with  Conrade, 
301  ;  his  rank  disclosed,  304 

Lee  Penny,  viii,  527 

Leopard,  Knight  of  the.  See  Kenneth, 
Sir 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  character- 
ized by  Richard,  66  ;  description  of, 
114 ;  his  habits  and  manners,  116 ; 
jealousy  of  Richard,  119  ;  at  the  gen- 
eral council,  198  ;  supports  Conrade, 
258 

Lockhart,  Sir  Simon,  of  Lee,  vii 

Longsword,  William,  256 

Melech  Ric.    See  Richard  I. 

Mills,  History  of  the  Crusades,  vi,  528 

Mohammedans,  their  ideas  of  women, 
15  ;  belief  in  genii,  28;  morning  prayers 
of,  231,  297 

Montrose's  Lines,  260,  529 

Montserrat,  Conrade  of.  his  death,  ix, 
characterized  by  Richard,  67 ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  100  ;  visits  Rich- 
ard, 101  ;  plots  against  him,  105,  202  ; 
incites  Leopold  against  him,  119  ;  tells 
Richard  of  Leopold's  insult,  122  ;  torn 
to  the  ground  by  Roswal.  251  ;  defied 
to  combat  by  Richard,  255  ;  his  con- 
fession interrupted,  298  ;  overtnrown 
by  Sir  Kenneth,  302  ;  stabbed  by  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  311 

Mortemar,  Alberick  of.   See  Theodorick 

Multon,  Sir  Thomas,  528 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf,  in  the  chapel, 
54  ;  decoys  Kenneth  from  the  banner, 
134  ;  driven  out  by  Queen  Berengaria, 

145  ;  tells  of  Conrade's  assassination, 
309 

Neville,  Sir  Henry,  chamberlain  to 
Richard,  159  ;  brings  despatches,  214  ; 
expostulates  with  Richard,  223 ;  in 
attendance,  262,  267 

Nubian  slave.    See  Kenneth,  Sir 

Palestine,  Author's  knowledge  of,  v 
Philip,  king  of  France,  described  by 
Richard,  66  ;  intervenes  between  him 
and  Leopold,  127  ;  his  desire  to  return 
to  Europe,  198 ;  presides  over  the 
council,  254 
Plantagenet.  Edith,  in  the  chapel  at 
Engaddi,  49  :  her  relations  to  Sir  Ken- 
neth, 51  ;  rallied  by  the  Queen,  142, 
discovers  Sir  Kenneth  in  the  tent,  145: 
entreats  him  to  return  to  his  duty, 

146  ;  proposal  to  wed  her  to  Saladin, 
154.  161,  195.  528 ;  her  history,  166  :  in- 
tercedes for  Sir  Kenneth,  174 ;  con- 


ciliatory visit  from  Richard,  209 
interview  with  Sir  Kenneth,  264 
tramples  on  Saladin's  proposal,  277 
her  conversation  with  Richard,  294 
unarms  Sir  Kenneth,  304 

k'  Remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  113 
Richard  I.,  romantic  character  of,  vi, 
vii  ;  illness  of,  60  ;  his  impatience  of 
inactivity,  64  ;  receives  Saladin's  let- 
ter, 84 ;  interview  with  Sir  Kenneth, 
94  ;  consents  to  be  treated  by  El  Ha- 
kim, 102  ;  his  contempt  for  Leopold, 
115 ;  tramples  on  his  banner,  125 ; 
throws  Earl  Wallenrode,  126  ;  charges 
Sir  Kenneth  to  watch  his  standard, 
130  ;  his  rage  at  him  for  losing  it,  158  ; 
instructions  to  the  executioner,  170; 
Berengaria's  intercession  for  Sir  Ken- 
neth, 172 ;  El  Hakim  prevails  with 
him,  180;  his  assassination  threatened, 
186  ;  gives  audience  to  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  193 ;  attends  the  Crusaders' 
council,  197 ;  is  charged  with  arro- 
gance by  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  199  ;  his  reply,  201  ;  visits 
Berengaria,  207 ;  interview  with 
Edith,  209  ;  receives  the  Nubian,  211  ; 
hears  of  factions  in  England,  214 ; 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  220 ; 
watches  the  procession,  247 ;  im- 
peaches Conrade,  252  ;  challenges  him 
to  combat,  255  ;  welcomes  Blondel, 
268  ;  criticises  his  song,  274  ;  his  bitter 
reflections,  280 ;  on  the  way  to  the 
duel,  282  ;  his  meeting  with  Saladin, 
286;  shows  the  strength  of  his  arm, 
288  ;  challenges  Saladin,  312  ;  metrical 
romance  of,  523 
Roswal,  Sir  Kenneth's  hound,  77.  79  ;  on 
the  watch,  183  ;  wounded,  147,  149 ; 
taken  care  of  by  El  Hakim,  152  ;  tears 
down  Conrade,  251 


St.  George's  Mount,  113 ;  disorderly 
scene  on,  124  ;  procession  of  crusading 
host  past,  247 

Saladin,  his  encounter  with  Sir  Kenneth, 
5  ;  his  personal  appearance.  13  ;  con- 
versation with  Sir  Kenneth,  14  ;  de- 
clares his  name,  22  ;  sings,  27 ;  at- 
tacked by  Theodorick  of  Engaddi.  33  ; 
heals  Sir  Kenneth's  squire,  77  ;  his 
message  to  Richard.  84  :  questioned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  88  ;  at- 
tends Richard.  102  ;  begs  to  cure  Ros- 
wal, 150  ;  tempts  Sir  Kenneth  to  join 
his  host,  152  ;  proposal  to  wed  Edith, 
154.  161,  195,  528:  interepdes  for  Sir 
Kenneth,  179  ;  sends  the  Nubian  slave 
to  Richard.  211  ;  carries  him  off,  227," 
gives  him  tfi~e  opiate.  236  ;  reveals 
himself  as  Ilderim,  240  :  talks  of  Edith, 
242 ;  his  meSttng  with  Richard,  286  ; 
his  dexterous  swordsmanship,  289; 
impressive  inscription  in  his  banquet- 
ing-tent,  308;  strikes  off  the  Templar's 
head,  310 ;  declines  Richard's  chal- 
lenge. 313 

Saracens,  8  ;  their  reception  of  Richard 
284 
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Schwanker,  Jona>,   Leopold*!  fool,  117, 
Scotland,  relation!  with  England, 96, 70, 

Boots,  "  fair  and  False."  100,  5ii8 

Sheerkohf.    S(  t  Saladln 

Simpson,  Sn-  J.  Y 

Spruchspracher,  Leopold's,  n. 

Stradiots, 

Btrauchan,  Sir  Kenneth's  squire,  77,  90 

Tales  of  the  Crusader*.  \ 

Talisman,  the  novel,  vi 

Talisman,  Saladin's,  181  ;  presented  to 
Sir  Kenneth, 814.    8ee  alio  Lee  Penny 

Templars,  character  of 

Templars,  Grand  ."Muster  of,  described 
by  Richard,  M  ;  personal  appearance, 
1(h);  visits  Richard,  101  ;  plots  against 
him,  106,  80S  ;  charges  him  with  arro- 
gance, 199  ;  Interrupts  t  !onrade's  con- 
■  II.  998  :  death  of,  810,  ~>~HJ 

Thafurs,  orTrudentes  696 

Theodorick  of  Engaddi,  attacks  Saladln, 
89  ;  lus  cave,  87  :  account  of  his  life, 
yy,   18() ;  leads  Sir  Kenneth   into  the 


ohapeL  46;  Intercedes  for  him,  I7t!; 
stops  Gilsland  186;  foretells  danger 
t<>  Richard,   186;    dismissed  by    the 

Grand  Master,  996 

Tristrem,  Sir,  and  forest  laws,  200,  529 

Trudentes,  or  Thafurs,  526 

•  Tu  as  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevent," 
978 

Tyre,  Archbishop  of,  advises  (iilsland, 
camines  El  Hakim,  kh  j  his 
agitation,  99;  has  audience  of  Rich- 
ard, i(.»:i;  Intervenes  between  Richard 
and  Conrade,  25ti 

Vaix,  Thomas  do.     See  Oilsland,  Thom 

as  of 
Venetian,  proveditore,  251,  255 

Wallknbodb,  Earl,  196 

Wilderness,  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1  ;  of  the 

Temptation,  96 
WoodstaU,  Henry,  English  soldier,  216 

Zoiiauk,  legend  of,  29 
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Alexander  III.,  story  of,  352 

Anthony,  English  soldier,  337 

Augustine,  minstrel's  boy.  See  Berke- 
ly,  Augusta  de 

Author,  his  Introduction,  317  ;  Conclu- 
sion, 521 

Barbour,  Bruce,  quoted,  317,  320,  532 
Bend-the-Bow,  English  soldier,  337 
Berkely,  Augusta  de,  327  ;  at  Hazelside, 
339  ;  left  at  St.  Brides  abbey,   345  ; 
interrogated  by  Aymer  de  Valence, 
431 ;  escapes  from  the  abbey,  434,  4G2 ; 
her  vow,  436  ;  her  letter  to  De  Walton 
and  De  Valence,  447  ;  guided  by  Lord 
James    Douglas,  466 ;    taken    to    De 
Walton,  476  ;  at  Bloody  Sykes,  481  ; 
at  Douglas  church,  499  ;  given  up  to 
De  Walton,  517 
Bertram,  the  minstrel,  326  ;  hails  Dick- 
son, 334 ;  reads  the  soldiers'  instruc- 
tions, 340  ;  taken  to  Castle  Douglas, 
347  ;  his  story  of  Alexander  III.,  352  ; 
of  James  of  Douglas,  334  ;  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  360 ;  examined  by  De 
Walton,  401 ;  his  missive  to  Augusta 
de  Berkely,  407 ;  visited  in  the  dun- 
geon, 452;    in    Greenleaf's    custody, 
489  ;  in  Douglas  churchyard,  499 
Black  stock,  table,  328 
Bloody  Sykes,  485,  495,  537 
Blore,  Sepulchral  Antiquities,  321 
Bruce,  extracts  from,  317,  320,  532 
Bruce,  Robert,  515 

Cages,  for  prisoners,  469,  537 

Cairntable  Hills,  325 

Castle  Dangerous.    See  Douglas  Castle 

Castle  Dangerous,  the  novel,  317 

Cattle,  wild,  379,  535 

Chillingham,  536 

Coleridge,  fragment  by,  420,  537 

Dickson,  Charles,  335 ;  death  of,  311, 
537 

Dickson,  Thomas,  330,  334,  530,  532  ;  wit- 
nesses his  son's  death,  512 

Douglas,  Lord  James,  317,  354  ;  his  war- 
like energy,  373  ;  appears  in  Douglas 
town,  412  ;  guides  Augusta  de  Berke- 
ly, 466 ;  meets  his  adherents,  475  ; 
fights  De  Walton,  485  ;  challenges  him 
again,  509  ;  Hume  of  Godscroft's  ac- 
count of  him,  530  ;  Barbour's,  532 

Douglas,  village,  254 ;  church,  412,  498 


Douglas  Burn,  323,  535 

Douglas  Castle,  318,  354,  364 ;  Augusta 
de  Berkely's  vow  regarding,  436  ;  dun- 
geon of,  451 ;  surrendered  to  Lord 
James  Douglas,  516 ;  Hamilton  of 
Bangour's  account  of,  535 

Douglas  Dale,  319,  323 

Douglas  Larder,  357,  533 

Fabian,  squire.    See  Harbothel,  Fabian 

Finlay,  Alexander,  319 

Fleming,  Malcolm,  of  Biggar,  440  ; 
rescued  by  Margaret  de  Hautlieu, 
513  ;  subsequent  relations  with  her, 
518 

Glasgow,  Bishop  of,  501 ;  visits  Turn- 
bull,  504 

Gordon,  Patrick,  quoted,  317 

Greenleaf,  Gilbert,  366;  his  jealous  sus- 
picions, 370  ;  conference  with  De  Wal- 
ton, 397 ;  as  Bertram's  custodian, 
489 ;  in  Douglas  churchyard,  499 

Haddow,  Thomas,  319 ;  notes  by,  535, 
537 

Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  quoted,  535 

Harbothel,  Fabian,  366  ;  eavesdropping, 
371 ;  at  St.  Bride's  church,  423 

Hattely,  or  Hautlieu,  Maurice  de,  440 

Hautlieu,  Margaret  de,  435  ;  her  story, 
440  ;  guides  Augusta  de  Berkely,  462 ; 
saves  Malcolm  Fleming,  513;  subse- 
quent relations  with  him,  518 

Hazelside,  332.  341,  535 

Hollinshed,  quoted,  318 

Hugonet,  Hugo,  360 

Hume  of  Godscroft,  quoted,  321,  530 

Hunting,  in  Douglas  Dale,  477 

Introduction,  Author's,  317 

Jerome,  Abbot,  408  ;  under  examina- 
tion, 426 

Loudon  Hill,  battle  of,  515 
MacAdam,  roadmaker,  323,  535 
Maker,  or  poet,  450,  535 
Meredith,  Welsh  knight,  515 
Minstrel.     See  Bertram 
Minstrelsy,  349 

Monteney,  Sir  Philip  de,  389,  456 
Ossulston,  Lord,  375 


Pembroke,  Earl  of,  390,  515 
548 
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Poet,  or  maker,  I5t 

Powheid,  Lasarus,  sextos,  417 

De  Ytiloiu-e,   l.'l 
Prison  cage*,  409,  587 


defies 


Rhymkh,  Thomas  the,  tale  of,  860;  his 
book  of  prophecies,  191 

B     Bus       uuikv,  819.  888,  us 

Sir  Tiist it  in,  poem,  861 

Stewart,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Douglas,  686,  687 

Thiki.wai.l,    Thruswall,    or    Thyrwall. 

James  of,  857,  681,  688 
Thomas   the    Rhymer.    fibs   Rhymer, 

Thomas  the 
Trouveur,  585 
Turnhull,  Michael,  888;  leads  Augusta 

de  Berkely  to  De  Walton,  477,  180 ; 

struck  down  by  him,  -1S-1  ;  death  of, 
504 

Ursula,    Sister.     See    Hautlieu,   Mar- 
garet de 

Valence,  Aymer  de,  844  ;   takes  Ber- 
tram to  Douglas  Castle,  847  ;  enters 


the  castle.  866:  differences  with  De 
w  all. .ii,  :;.;,.  888,  898  ;  receives  a  let- 
ter from  Pembroke,  890:  encounters 
the  mysterious  knight,  412;  seeks  the 
sexton,  116;  questions  Abbol  Jerome, 
496;  interview  with  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  181;  \isits  Bertram  in  the 
dungeon,  469  ;  fights   [  lemlng,  618 

w  .mi  a.i  .  Bir  William,  449 

Walton,  Sir  John  de,  •'(.■">('> ;  hissuspicions 
aroused,  870  ;  differences  \\  1th  Aymer 
de  Valence,  875,  888,  898;  warned  by 
Turnhull,  884,  aw,  898;  consults 
Qreenleaf,  891  ■  examines  Berl  ram, 
n»i  ;  rides  to  St.  Bride's,  408;  Augusta 

de    Berkely's    vow,    486;    her    letter   to 

him,  147  ;  visits  Bertram  in  the  dun- 
geon, 169;  meets  Augusta  de  Berkely, 

481  ;    strikes      down     Turnhull,     484  ; 

fights  Lord  .lames  Douglas,  485:  fight 

in  the  church,  51(1  ;  surrenders  Doug- 
las Castle,  616;  Hume  of  Gtodscrofra 
accounl  of  him,  581 

"  When  the  cock  CTOWS,"  492 
Wild  cattle.  879.  585 
Wolves,  iu  Seotlaud,  381 
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